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ADVERTISEMENT, 


IT  was  fuggefted,  fome  years. ago,  to  the 
compiler  of  the  following  pages,  that  a  work, 
containing  an  account  of  the  Manners  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  Greeks,  upon  a  plan  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  that  of  Dr.  Adam,  in  hi* 
very  uieful  book  on  the  Roman  Antiquities, 
would  be  a  profitable  companion  to  the  ftu- 
dents  of  literature. 

On  this  fubje&,  the  work  of  Archbifhop 
Potter  has  been  much  confulted ;  but  it  is 
found  to  be  fo  encumbered  with  hiftorical  and 
mythological  digreffions,  and  with  long  quo-  « 
tations  from  the  claffics,  that  the  labour  of 
inquiry  is  not  always  without  difficulty  re- 
paid. TJie  work  alfo  of  Lambert  Bos,  pro- 
fcflbr  of  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of  Fra- 
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neker,  although  enriched  with  the  notes  of 
Frederick  Leifner,  is  executed  upon  a  plan 
too  compendious  to  fatisfy  the  inquifitive 
fcholar.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
prefent  compilation  will  be  deemed  equally 
free  from  thefe  obje&ions ;  comprehending 
much  that  will  inftrudt,  as  well  as  amufe. 

To  render  the  perufal  of  the  ancient  Greek 
claflics  more  profitable  and  delightful,  a  pre- 
vious .  acquaintance  with  the  cuftoms  and 
manners  of  that  celebrated  people  is  obvioufly 
neceffary:  and,  in  thefe  refearches,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  that  the  fcholar  will  contem- 
plate with  admiration,  their  magnificent  edi- 
fices, their  naval  and  military  affairs,  the 
myfterious  folemnities  of  their  religion,  the 
variety  of  their  games  and  feftivals,  their  ma- 
jfeftic  and  flowing  drefs,  the  peculiarity  of 
their  entertainments,  and  whatever  has  dif- 
tinguiflied  them  from  other  nations. 

The  compiler  of  the  prefent  work  has 
therefore  endeavoured  to  introduce  what  is 
moft  inftruflive  and  interefting  in  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  with* 
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out  the  knowledge  of  which,  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  dailies  would  be  dull  and  unprofitable. 
The  Greek  words  are  added  to  the  particular 
cuftom  to  which  they  relate;  and  thus,  by 
conne&ing  words  with  things,  the  fhident 
may  at  once  unite  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  by  the  language,  and  of  the  language 
by  the  country*    . 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  enumerate  the  va- 
riety of  learned  authorities  to  which  he  has 
referred:  he  will  only  acknowledge,  that  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  authors  which  he  has 
confulted,  he  has  freely  borrowed,  from  every 
quarter,  whatever  could  be  fele&ed  for  the 
utility  and  illuftration  of  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  account  of  the  coins,  weights,  and 
meafures,  Arbuthnot  has  been  his  chief 
guide.  But  M.  D* Anville's  "  Mefures  Itine- 
raires"  may  be  confulted  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  Chronology  of  remarkable  events  has 
been  fele&ed  from  the  4<  Fafti  Attici,"  from 
Archbiihop  Ufher's  "  Annales,"  and  from 
Dr.  Blair's  «  Chronology." 

a  4  Whatever 
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Whatever  may  contribute  to  affift  the 
icholar,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the 
friends  of  literature.  To  promote  this  ufe- 
ful  objed  has  been  the  endeavour  of  him, 
who  now  fubmits  his  labours  to  the  public* 
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The  kingdom  of  "Argos  under  Inachus  w^as  eftabWhed. 
Before  the  1  ft  Olympiad  1080  years. 

Inachus,  the  firft  king  of  Argos,  died. 

The  deluge  of  Ogyges,  from  which  Attica  lay  wafte  for 
above  200  years,  till  the  coming  of  Cecrops.  He  died 
this  year. 

Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  died. 

Apis,  king  of  Argos,  died. 

Argus,  king  of  Argos,  died. 

About  this  time  the  chronology  of  the  Amndelian  marbles 
begins,  which  fuppofes  Cecrops  to  arrive  in  Attica. 

Cecrops  founds  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  780  years  before 
the  1  ft  Olympiad. 

Cranaus,  king  of  Athens. 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thcflaly. 

Amphi&yon,  king  of  Athens. 

The  Panathensean  games  firft  celebrated  at  Athens, 

Cadmus  arrived  in  Greece,  and  built  Thebes. 
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Erichthonius,  king  of  Athens. 

The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  in  Elis  by  the  Idari 
Daftyli. 

Pandion,  king  of  Athens. 

Danaus,  the  Egyptian,  afterwards  king  of  Argos,  died. 

Minos  gives  laws  to  the  Cretans;  and  iron  is  found  by 
the  Idaei  Daftyli,  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the 
woods  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete* 

T^richtheus,  king  of  Athens. 

Eumolpus  firft  introduced   the  EleoMan  myfteries   at 

Athens. 
Cecrops  II.  king  of  Athens* 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  is  divided,  and  the  tnoft  confider* 
able  part  of  it  is  called  Mycenae. 

The  Ifthmian  games  firft  inftituted  by  Sifyphus  king  of 
Corinth.     Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  died. 

Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens. 

iEgeus,  king  of  Athens.     Orpheus,  and  Linus,  poets, 

flouriJhed. 
The  Argonautic  expedition  under  Jafon*    The  firft  Py- 

thiarf  games  celebrated  by  Adraftus,  king  of  Argos. 

Thefeus,  king  of  Athens. 

Thefens  collects  the  twelve  villages  of  Attica,  into  one 

city,  fettles  a  democracy*   ana  renews  thf  Ifthmian 

games. 

CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes*  died. 
The  Theban  war  of  the  feven  heroes  againft  Eteocte, 

king  of  Thebes. 
The  Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Hercules. 
The  rape  of  Helen  by  Thefens,     Neftor  of  Pylos,  the 

Grecian  general,  flouriihed. 
Menefthcos,  king  of  Athens. 
The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris. 
The  Trojan  war  begins.     Heftor,  the  Trojan  general. 

Achilles  and  Ulyffes,  Grecian  generals. 
Troy  is  taken,  and  burnt,  by  the  Greeks.    £neas  fails  for 

Italy. 
Demophoon,  king  of  Athens. 
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The  Lydtans  are  the  firft  after  Mine*,  who  acquire  the 
maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Oxyotet,  Iriag  of  Athens. 

Aphklas,  king  of  Athens. 

Thy  mates,  king  of  Athens. 

Melanthus,  king  of  Athens. 

The  migration  of  the  JEotizn  colonies: 

The  return  of  the  Heraclid*  into  Peloponneflis,  eighty 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

The  Reraclidse  divide  Peloponneflis,  upon  which  the  king* 
dom  of  Lacedamon  begins,  under  Euryfthenes  and 
Procles,  the  two  fons  of  Arifodemus,  general  of  At 
Heraclidae. 

Codrus,  king  of  Athens. 

The  kingdom  of  Sky  on  ends. 

The- kingdom  of  Athens  ends  in  Codrus;  after  which  they 
are  governed  by  archons. 

The  Pelafgi  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  MeiEiefv 
ranean. 

Medon,  the  firft  archon  of  Athens,  died. 

The  migration  of  the  Ionian  colonies  froni  Greece,  and 

their  Settlement  in  Afia  Minor. 
Acaftus,the  fecond  archon  of  Athens,  died. 

The  Thraciaas  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the?  Medi- 
terranean. 

Archippus,  the  third  archon  of  Athens,  died. 

Medon,  king  of  Argue,  died. 

The  city  of  Samos  is  built. 

Therfippas,  the  fourth  archon  of  Athens,  died. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  is  born. 

Phorbas,  the  fifth  archon  of  Athens,  died. 

The  Rhodian*  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean. 

Homer  and  Hefiod,  according  to  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
flouri&ed  about  this  time. 

The  Phrygians  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, 

b  %  Z<ycurgua 
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Lycurgus  eftablifties  his  laws  in  Lacedaemon;  and,  with 
Iphitus  and  Cleofthenes*  reftores  the  Olympic  games  at 
Elis. 

Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  is  faid  to  hare  invented  kales  and 
meafurcs,  and  to  have  coined  filver  at  ^Egina. 

The  Cyprians  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  died. 

Pherecles,  the  eighth  archon  of  Athens,  died. 

The  Phaenicians  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Anphron,  the  ninth  archon  of  Athens, 
died. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins,  and  continues  646 
years,  till  the  battle  of  Pydna. 

Thefpieus,  the  tenth  archon  of  Athens*  died. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  begins,  and  continues  249  years. 

The  Egyptians  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Ygameftor,  the  eleventh  archon  of  Athens,  died.  The 
monarchical  government  ceafes  at  Corinth,  and  the 
prytanes  elected.  Automenes  was  the  firft  of  the  pry- 
tanes  at  Corinth. 


Olympiads. 

776.  1. 1.  In  this  year,  Coraebus  obtained  the  prize 

of  the  ftadium ;  which  has  fince  been 
made  the  principal  sera  of  chronology*. 

770.  II.  3*  Theopompus,    the  nephew  of  Lycurgus, 

afcends  the  throne  of  Lacedaemon. 

760.  V.  I.  The  five  Ephori  introduced  into  the  go- 

vernment of  Lacedxmon  by  Theopompus. 
Elatus,  the  firft  of  the  Ephori. 

757.  V.  4.  Foundation  of  Syracufe  by  the  Corinthians. 

756.  VI.  1.  iEfchylus,  the  twelfth  archon  of  Athens, 

died. 

754..  — —  3,  Alcmaeon,  the  thirteenth  archon  of  Athens, 

died.  The  authority  of  the  archons  of 
Athens  ceafes  to  be  for  life,  and  is  limit- 
ed to  ten  years.  Charops  is  the  firft 
decennial  archon. 

VILi.Daicles, 

•  Each  Olympiad  ccnta'n*  four  yeart  j  each  of  which,  beginning  at  the  new 
moon  that  follows  the  fummer  foliike,  corrcfpondt  co  two  Julian  yean,  and 
include*  the  fii  laft  month*  «f  the  firft,  and  the  fix  firft  month*  ox  tht  fol- 
lowing. 
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VII.  i.  Daiclcs  is  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
N  being  the  firft  who  had  that  honour    The 

people  of  Naxos  in  Sicily  fend  a  colony 
to  Catana. 

IX.  I.  .Aftmedes,  the  fecond  decennial  archon  at 
Athens. 

IX*  2.  The  firft  MefTenian  war  begins,  and  con- 
tinues  nineteen  years,  to  the  taking  of 
Ithome. 

XL  3.  The  Carians  acquire  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean.  (Edicus,  the  third  de- 
cennial archon  at  Athens. 

» 

XIII,  3.  The  Lacedemonians  being  defeated  by 
Ariftodemus,  allow  their  wives  to  profti- 
tote  themfelves  in  their  abfence. 

XIV.  I.  The  firft  MefTenian  war  ended,  after  the 
taking  of  Ithome,  by  which  they  become 
vaflals  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  &av*oc 
is  added  to  the  Olympic  games.  Hip- 
pomenes,  the  fourth  decennial  archon  at 
Athens. 

XV.  2.  The  h\tx*<>  was  added  to  the  Olympic 

Sames.      They   firft   ran   naked  in  the 
adium  the  year  before. 

XVI.  3.  Leocrates,  the  fifth  decennial  archon  at 
Athens. 

XVIII.  I.  The  wirr*0Xor,  and  the  mta,  wreftling, 
added  to  the  Olympic  games. 

_.  2.  Phalantus,    a  Lacedaemonian,  conducts  a 

colony  to  Tarentum. 

XIX.  2.  Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians.  Apfan- 
der,  the  fixth  decennial  archon  at  Athens. 

XXI.  3.  Eryxias,  the  feventh  decennial  archon  at 
Athens. 

XXIII.  4.  The  fecond  MefTenian  war  begins,  and 
continues  fourteen  years.  About  this 
time  the  poets  Tyrtxus  and  Archilochus 
fiourifhed. 

684.  XXIV.  1.  The  archons  of  Athens    become  annual. 

Creon,  the  firft  annual  archon. 

b3  .    XXV.  1.  The 
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XXV.  t.  The  chariot  race  introduced  at  thcOlympb 
games. 

XXVIII.  I.  The  fecond  Mcffenian  war  ended1  by  the 
taking  of  Ira  i  and  the  Meflenians  are 
expelled  Pefoponnefni. 

XXIX.  I.  Some  of  the  MeflTenians  fettled  at  Zande 
in  Sicily,  which  city  afterwards  takes 
the  name  of  Meflina,  A  fea- fight  be* 
twecn  the  Corinthians,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Corcyra* 

XXX.  *♦  Crypfelus  ofurps  the  throne  of  Corinth, 
and  reigns  thirty  years. 

■  '"       3.  Byzantium  founded  by  the  people  of  Me* 

gara. 

XXXIII.  1.  The  vayu^xnof  and  the  iirvoc  «iXd<  were 
both  instituted  at  the  Olympic  games. 

XXXIV»  i.  Terpander,  poet  and  mufician  of  Lcfbosj 
flourished. 

XXXV.  I.  Thales  of  Miletus  is  born,  the  founder  of 
the  Ionian  fchool* 

■  ■     ■       3.  Solon  if  born. 

XXXVII.  1.  The  ra&iat  *-*»%»*,  and  the  *r*An  w«i)«rr* 

running  ana  wreftling  of  children,  are  in* 
troduced  at  the  Olympic  games. 

3.  Cyrene  is  built  by  Battus;  who  begins  that 

kingdom. 

»  ■  ■  ■  •■  4.  Crypfelus,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  dies*  Hi* 
ion  Periander  fucceeds  him,  and  reigns 
44  years. 

XXXVIII.  1.  The    *rirr«0Aor   Mihw   Is    added  to  the 

Olympic  games,  but  it  was  afterwards 
discontinued. 

XXXIX.  i.The  Scythians  invade  Afia  Minor}   and 
keep  poffeffion  of  it  28  years. 

■  ■  «•  Draco,    the  archon   and  lawgiver,   efta- 
+  >bliihes  his  laws  at  Athens. 

1  4.  A  war  between  the  Lydians  and  Milcfiansj 

which  continues  eleven  years* 

XLI.  1.  The  TvyfA.n  «-«*}*»,  boxing  between  chil* 
dren,  is  inftituted  at  die  Olympic  games. 

XULi.Tht 
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XLH.  i.  The  adherents  of   Cylon  at  Athens  are 
murdered. 

■  3.  Anaximander,  the  philofopher  of  Miletus, 

is  born. 
XLIV.  1.  Alcssus  and  Sappho,  poets,  flourifhed. 

XL V.i.  About  this  time  Pythagoras  is  born;  he 
lived  ninety  years. 

■ >  44  Eclipfe  of  the  fun  predi&ed  by  Thales* 

which  took  place  during  the  battle  be* 
tween  Cyaxeres,  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
Alyattes,king  of  Lydia.on  the  9th  of  July. 
Epimenides  of  Crete  purifies  the  city 
of  Athens  from  the  pollution  incurred  by 
the  murder  of  the  adherents  of  Cylon. 

XL VI.  I.  The  Scythians  expelled^  from  Upper  Afiap 
by  Cyaxares.  Solon  induces  the  council 
of  the  Amphyclyons  to  refolve  to  attack 
the  people  of  Cirrha,  accufed  of  impiety 
towards  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

■ 3.  Solon,  lawgiver  and  archon  of  Athens* 

■  4.  Solon  travels  into  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  &c. 

XL VII.  a.  The  Pythian  games  firft  celebrated  at 
Delphi,  and  continued  on  the  fecond  year 
of  every  Olympiad. 

—  3.  The  Lydian  war  begins  betwixt  Cyaxares 

and  Halyattes,  and  continues  fix  years. 
Pittacus  begins  to  reign  at  Mytelene; 
and  retains  iovereign  power  for  ten  years. 

XL VIII.  4.  Competition  of  muficians  inftitutcd  at  the 
Pythian  games. 

XL IX.  I.  Periander  dies.     The  Corinthians  recover 
-     their  liberty. 

■■  ■  3.  The  Phmian  games  reftored,  being  cele- 
brated the  firit  and  third  year  of  every 
Olympiad.  JEfop,  the  mythologift,  flou- 
rifhed. 

t%u  4.  The  firft  Pythiad,  ierving  to  calculate  the 

years  in  which  the  public  games  were 
celebrated  ac  Delphi,  §tefichorus>  the 
poet,  flourilhed. 

570.  JJI.  3.  Pittacus  of  Mytelene  died. 

b*  LIV.j.TKt 
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A    CHRONOLOGY    09  TH* 

Olympiads* 


LIV.  3.  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  aaed  upon  ft 
moveable  fcatfbld  by  Sufarion  and  Dolon, 
Some  years  after  Thefpis  begins  toaft  in 
tragedy.  Anaximander  of  Miletus  flou- 
rimed. 

-LV.  1.  Pififtratus  ufurps  the  fovereign  power  at 
Athens ;  and  holds  it  two  years. 
—  2.  Cyrus  afcends  the  Perfian  throne.     Anaxi- 
menes  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Pha- 
laris,  and  Clcobulus,  flourifli. 


*  4-  Pififtratus,  after  an  expulfion,  recovers  the 

tyranny  of  Athens,  and  holds  it  one  year. 
LVI.  1.  Pififtratus  is  expelled  Athens,  and  conti* 
nues  in  banifhment  for  eleven  years. 

LVIII.  1.  Craefus  conquered  by  Cyrus.  Theognis, 
the  poet,  and  Pherecydes  the  Syrian, 
flourished.  Thales  died.  The  burning 
of  the  temple  6f  Delphi. 

LIX.  2.  Battle  of  Thymbra.    Cyrus  takes  the  city 

of  Sardis.  J 

LXL  1.  Prizes  inftituted  for  tragedy.    Simomdcs 

Anacreon,  and  Xenophknes  flourifli. 
LXII.4.  Cyrus  dies;  and  is  fuececded  by  his  fon 
Cambyfes. 

LXriI.  1.  Pififtratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  dies : 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  his  fons,  foe- 
ceed  him. 

1  3-  learning  it  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a 

public  library  built. 

4.  The  birth  of  jEfchylus,  the  poet.     Chce- 

nlus,  the  tragedian,  flouriihed.- 

LXIV.  3.  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  put  to 
death,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years. 

—  4.  Darius,  fon  of  HyAafpes,  begins  to  reign 
in  Perfia.  6 

LXV.  4.  Birth  of  the  poet  Pindar. 

LXVI.  4.  Hipparchus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  put  to 
death.  r 

LXVII.  3.  The  tyranny  of  the  Pififtratida  abolifoed 
at  Athens.  Clifthenes  increafes  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  at  Athens  from  four  to  ten. 

LXVIII.  1.  Ex. 


GRECIAN   HUTOJtT.  XX* 

Olympiads. 

LXVTIT.  i.  Expedition  of  Darius  again  ft  the  Scythians. 
LXIX.  i.  Ionia  revolts  againft  Darius.    Sardis  take* 
and  burnt  by  the  Athenians.     Hcraclitus, 
Parmenides,  and  Ariftagoras  flourimei 
LXX.  i.  Race  for  chariots  drawn  by  two  mules  in- 
troduced at  the  Olympic  games.     Birtk 
of  Anaxagoras,  the  philosopher,    j£fchy- 
lus  was  a  competitor  for  the  prixe  in  tra* 
gedy  with  Pracinas  and  Chcerilus. 
«■    4.  Birth  of  Sophocles. 

LXX1. 1.  Miletus  taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  Peiw 
fians.  Phrynkus,  thedifcipleof  Thefpis, 
makes  it  the  fubje&  of  a  tragedy.  He 
firft  introduced  female  character*  on  the 
flage.  Birth  of  Democriius ;  who  lived 
ninety  years. 

•  2.  Birth  of  Hellanicus,  the  hiftorian,  of  Lefbos* 


LXXII.  2.  Gelon,  king  of  Syracufe. 

■  3.  The  Perfians  defeated  by  Miltiades,  in  the 

battle  of  Marathon. 

4.  Miltiades,  having  been  unfuccefsful  in  the 
iiege  of  Paros,  is  profecutecr,  and  dies. 

LXXIII.  1.  Chionides,  of  Athens,  brings  a  comedy  oa 
the  ftage. 

■■  4.  Death  of  Darius,  king  of  Perfia.     Xerxes, 

his  fon,  fucceeds  him. 

LXXIV.  I.  Xerxes  recovers  Egypt,  and  gives  fhe 
government  of  it  to  his  brother  Achaeme- 
nes.  Ariftides  banifhed  by  oftracifm* 
Birth  of  Herodotus ;  and  Euripides. 
4*  Xerxes  winters  at  Sardis,  and  in  the  fpring 
crofles  the  Hellefpont,  and  begjns  his  ex- 
pedition againft  Greece. 

LXXV.  1.  Battle  at  Thermopylae,  and  Salamts.  Xerxes 
arrives  at  Athens  in  Auguft.  Birth  of 
Antiphon,  the  orator.  Charon,  the 
hiftorian,  and  Zeuxis,  the  painter,  floa- 
rifhed. 

■ 1.  The  Perfians  defeated  at  Plataea,  and  My. 

cale,  on  the  fame  day. 

LXXVII.  a.  The. 
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A    CHRONOLOGY     OF    THE 

Olympiad!* 

LXXXVII.  i.  Meton  begirs  hit  Em*}fKarn}$K»  or  nine- 
teen years  cycle  of  the  moon  from  the 
new  moon  of  July  16th,  being  eighteen 
days  after  the  fummer  folftice*. 

— —  a.  The  Peloponnefian  war  begins  May  7th, 
and  continues  about  27  years. 

.  3.  A  plague  at  Athens  for  five  years.     Eupolis 

begins  to  write  comedies. 

4.  Birth  of  Plato,  in  May.    Birth  of  Pericles, 

about  October. 

LXXXVIII.  1.  Death  of  Anaxagoras. 

a.  The  Leontines  fend  a,n  embafly  to  Athena 

for    afliftance   againft    the    Syracufians, 
which  is  granted  them.    The  Athenians 
feize  on  Mytelene,   and  divide  among 
them  the  lands  of  Lefbos. 
.  3.  The  Athenians  purify  the  Hie  of  Delos. 

. 4.  The  Athenians  take  Pylos  in  Peloponnefus. 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Xerxf 
the  id  fucceeds  him. 

LXXXIX.  i*  Ariftophanes'  comedy  of  the  clouds,  afted 
firft  at   Athens  againft   Socrates.      The 
Sicilians  make  peace,  and  the  Athenians 
return. 
,  2.  Death  of  Xerxes  II.  king  of  Perfia.    Da- 

rius Nothus  fucceeds  him,  and  reigns  19 
years.    The  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos 
burnt. 
- •   Battle  of  Am  phi  polis,  in  which  Brafidas 
the  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Clcon,  the  'general  of  the  Athenians,  axe 
flain. 
-  .     —  4.  Truce  for  fifty  years  concluded  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians ;  which 
is  kept  only  during  fix  years  and   ten 
month  si 
XCI.  1.  Alcibiadcs  gains  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games* 

XCI.  a-  The 


•  The  cml  Tear,  before,  began  with  the  new  moon  wh'ch  followed  the  winter 
folftice.  It  afterward!  commenced  wiih  that  *hicb  follows  the  fojumcr  folftice  5 
at  which  tiara  ilfo  «h«  n«w  auhons  cuiaed  on  their  office. 


GRECIAN    BISTORT.  XXIX 

Yean  OlympUdi. 

Chtift. 

XCI.  2.  The  Athenians  reduce  Mslos.     Expedition 
*  *'  of  the  Athenians  into  Sicily.     The  ftatues 

of  Mercury  thrown  down  at  Athens. 

A\At  —  3.  The  fecond  part  of  the  Peloponncfian  war, 

called  the  Decclean,  begins.  The  Lace- 
daemonians fend  an  army  into  Sicily. 

^j,  4.  The  Athenian  army    defeated  in  Sicilr. 

Nicias  and  Demofthenes  put  to  death  in 
September. 

41 1.  XCII.  2.  Alcibiades  forfakes  the    Lacedaemonians. 

Four  hundred  citizens  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government. 

^l0t  ...  j.  The  four  hundred  are  depofed,  and  the  de- 

mocracy re-eltabliihed.  Baniihment  of 
Hyperbolus,     The  oftracifm  laid  afide. 

407. 1  XCII1. 2.  Alcibiades  returns  to  Athens.    Death  of 

Euripides. 

405.  — —  4.  Dionyfius  the  elder  afcends  the  throne  of 

Syracufe.  Death  of  Sophocles.  Battle 
of  Arginufae,  in  which  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians  defeats  that  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Lyfander  gains  a  fignal  victory 
over  the^thenians  near  jEgos-Po  tamos. 

4°f  XCIV.  I.  Death   of  Darius   Nothus.      Artaxerxea 

Mnemon  fucceeds  him.  Athens  taken  by 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Lyfander  eftablilhes 
at  Athens  thirty  magittrates,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Their 
authority  ceafed  in  eight  months.  About 
this  time  flourifhed,  Parrhafius,  the  paint* 
er,  Protagoras,  Lyfias,  Agathon,  Euclid, 
Teleftes,  Cebes,  &c. 

402.  — —  3.  Archonfhip  of  Euclid.     Amnefty.    Demp- 

cracy  rc-eftablifhed  at  Athens. 

401.  ■   4.  Expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus. 

400.  XCV.  1.  Socrates  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians. 

396.  XCVI.  1.  The  expedition  of  Ageiilaus  againft  the 

Peruans. 

394.  ■  3.  Conon   defeats  the  Lacedaemonians  near 

C  nidus.  Agefilaus  defeats  the  The  bans 
at  Coronea.  Conon  rebuilds  the  walla 
of  the  Piraeus. 

39*.  I         XCVI  1. 1.  The  Athenians,  under  the  conduct  of  Thra- 
I  fybulus,  obtain  a  part  of  Lcfbos. 

XCVII.  2.  Death 


*XX  A    CHROKQLOCr  OB    TBS 

brf."  Olympiads* ' 


Chrift. 

,p^7T  XCVIL  s.  Death  of  Thncydidea. 

388.  XCVI1I.  1.  Dionyfius  begins  the  fiece  of  Rbegluin, 
whtch  13  taken  after  a  defence  of  eleven 
months.  About  {hi*  time  flouriftied, 
Plato,  Philoxenus,  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Iphicrates,  &e. 

387.  ■  2.  Peace  of  Antalcidas  between  the  Perfiasja 

and  Greeks. 

{85.  —4.  The  war  of  Cyprus  finifhed  by  treaty, 

having  continued  two  years.  Birth  ©f 
Demofthenes. 

384.  XCIX.  1 .  Birth  of  Ariftotle. 

•%g.  C.  3.  Pelopidas,  and  the  other  exiles  from  Thebes* 

leave  Athens,  and  fei?e  the  citadel  of 
Thebes*  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  a  fhort  time  before. 

-jjt  mm,     , ,  4.  Naval  battle  near  Nateos,  in  which  Cha- 

brias,  the  Athenian,  general,  defeats  tfce 
Lacedaemonians.  About  this  time  flou- 
rifhed,  Ifeus,  Ifocrates,  Philiftus,  Aretef 
Philolaus,  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Endoxus, 
AriilippuS,  &c. 

3-5#  CI.  i*  Eubulus  of  Athens,  the  comedian. 

'-#  -  •  ■       a.  Timotheus,   the   Athenian  general,  take* 

Corcyra,  aad  defeats  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  Leucas. 

J7 .  »,    ,      3>  Artaxerxee  Mnemon,  king  of  Perfia,  gives 

-  pea.ee  to  Greece.    The  Lacedaemonians 

preferve  the  empire  of  the  land,  and  the 
Athenians  that  of  the  fea.  Death  of 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus. 

y%9  CU.  J.  Appearance  of  a  comet  in  the  winter  of 

x  373  wl  37**     Earthquakes  in  Pelopon* 

nefus.  The  cities  of  Helice  and  Bura 
deftroyed.  Plataea  deftroyed  by  the 
Thebans. 

3?1#  -  a.  Battle  of  Leuflra,  the  8th  of  July.    The 

Thebans  commanded  by  Epaminondas, 
defeat  the  Lacedaemonian*  under  the 
command  of  their  king  Cleombrotus,  who 
ie  (lain.  Foundation  of  the  city  of  Mega- 
lopolis in  Arcadia. 

3)0.  ,  ,.         3.  The  Meflenians,  after  a  baniihment  of  300 

ytai&,  return  to  Tclopunnefus. 

CU.  4,  Death 


CRECIAN    HISTOHTV  XXZl 

Olympiad*. 

CIL  4.  Death  of  Jafon,  tyrant  of  Pliers. 

CIIL  1.  Expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Laconia* 
Foundation  of  the  city  of  Meflene.  The 
Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Iphi- 
crates,  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. Alphareus,  the  adopted  foa 
of  liberates,  begins  to  write  tragedies. 

.  Death  of  Dionyfius  the  elder,  king  of  Sy- 
racufe.  His  fon  of  the  fame  name  fuc* 
ceeds  him. 

.  Arttotle  comes  to  refide  at  Athens* 

The  Pifeans  prefide  in  this  Olympiad, 
having  excluded  the  Eleans.  Pelopidaa 
is  killed  in  a  battle  he  gained  over  Alex- 
ander of  Phenea. 

■  2.  Battle  of  Mantinea,  and  death  of  Epami* 
nondas. 


—— —  3.  Death  of  Agefilaus,  king  of  Lacedaemon. 
Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon;  who  it 
fncceeded  by  Ochus*  The  third  voyage 
of  Plato  into  Sicily,  where  he  remained 
16  months. 

CV.  1.  Philip  afcends  the  throne  of  Macedon. 

4.  Expedition  of  Dion  into  Sicily:  he  em- 
barks at  Zacynthas  in  Auguft.  The 
fecond  (acred  war,  begins  from  the  Delphic 
temples  being  attacked  by  the  Phoceans. 
The  cities  of  Chios,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and 
Byzantium  detach  themfelves  from  the 
Athenians* 

CVI.  i.Birth  of  Alexander:   Philip,  his  father, 
crowned  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  games* 

■  ■  ■■  j. Dion  is  put  to  death  by  the  Zacynthian 
mercenaries ;  and  Syracufe  is  governed 
feven  years  by  tyrants.  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus  profecuted,  and  deprived  of 
the  command  of  the  army.  Demolthenes 
afcends  the  roftrum  for  the  firlt  time. 

■  ■  4.  Death  of  Maufolas,  king  of  Caria.  Arte- 
mifia,  his  wife  and  filler,  iucceeds  him, 
aru  reigns  two  years.  The  Phoceans 
are  defeated  in  TheiTaly  by  Philip.  About 
this  time  flourilhed  Lycurgus,  Ibis,  Theo- 

pompus. 
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CVIL4. 
CVIII.  I. 


CX.  3. 


pompus,  Ephorus,  Datames,  Philomelas, 
lee. 

The  Olynthians,  befieged  by  Philip,  im- 
plore affiftance  from  the  Athenians. 

The  facred  war  finUhed  by  Philip  piking 
all  the  cities  of  the  Phoceans. 

Dionyfius  recovers  Syracufe,  after  ten  years 
banifhraent.     Death  of  Plato. 

Timoleon  drives  Dionyfius  from  Syracufe* 
and  fends  him  to  Corinth.  - 

Birth  of  Epicurus.  Birth  of  Menander. 
About  this  time  flouriflied,  Spenfippgs, 
Protogenes,  jEfchines,  Xenocrates,  Pho- 
cion,  Mamercus,  Icetas,  Stilpo,  Demades, 
Apelles,  the  painter,  Califtnenes,  Dino- 
crates,  Calippus,*  Hyperides,  Theophraf* 
tus. 

Death  of 


Battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  Auguil. 
liberates. 

Death  of  Timoleon. 

Philip  of  Macedon  killed  by  Pamanias. 

The  fecond  battle  gained  by  Alexander  at 
Iflus. 

CX1I.  I.  Tyre  and  Egypt  conquered  by  Alexander; 
and  Alexandria  built. 

"  2.  ^The  battle  of  Arbela. 

Philemon  begins  to  produce  his  comedies. 

Alexander's  expedition  into  India. 

The  death  of  Alexander,  April  21ft.    His 

empire  is  divided  into  four  kingdoms. 

Death  of  Diogenes. 

Demofthenes  put-  to  death  by  And  pater. 
Death  of  Ariflotle.  About  this  time 
flouriflied,  Praxiteles,  Crates,  Bagoas, 
Parmenio,  Philotas,  Memnon,  Philetus, 
Lyfippus,  Menedemus,  Pinarchus,  Pole- 
mon,  Neoptolemus,  Perdiccas,  Leofthenes, 
Megafthenes,  &c. 


GRECIAN 


GRECIAN    ANTlCLUiTlES. 


GRMMcE. 

GlUEClA  Was  anciently  called  He t las}  and 
comprehended  Peloponnei'us,  Grjecia  Propria, 
Theflalia,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  nortri  bv  Iklmatia  arid  Thrace }  On  the 
eaft,  by  the  iEgean;  on  the  weft,  by  the  Io- 
nian feaj  and,  on  the  ibuth,  by  the  Mediterra* 
nean  fea.  The  Greeks  were  called  Ionians,  (He* 
rodot.  lib*  i. — Pompon,  MeL  u  cap.  z.J  Danai, 
Achceans,  Argivi,  &c# 

A*H*N$* 

The  city  of  Athens,  the  feat  of  the  Grecian 
empire,  was  founded  about  1556  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  by  CecropS.  It  was  called  from 
its  founder,  Cecropia ;  and  afterwards  Athene,  in 
honour  of  Minerva;  and  by  way  of  eminence  *o\ii 
or  *tu>  the  city  I  (Sttabo,  lib.  9,  p.  396 .)  When 
the  inhabitants'becairfe  numerous,  the  lower  grounds 
Were  built  ori,  and  the  citadfcl  Was  Called  Aero* 
polis,  or  n  «>*>  votoi,  the  upper  city*  and  th« 
buildings  in  the  plain,  1  kxru  vox*,  the  lower  city* 

»  The 


t  GRECIAN    ANTIQUITIES* 

The  Athenians  were  originally  called  AvToxfm^ 
produced  from  the  lame  earth,  which  they  inha- 
bited ;  ynytmt,  fons  of  the  earth  -,  (Hefyckius)  and 
TfTTiyi*,  grafshoppers.  They  occafionally  wore 
golden  grafshoppers  in  their  hair,  as  an  ornament 
of  diftinftiony  and  a  badge  of  their  antiquity, 
becaufe  thofe  infe&s  were  thought  to  be  fprung 
from  the  ground  :  (Thucyd.  lib  i.)  The  govern- 
ment was  originally  monarchical;  and  the  chief 
power  of  the  king  confided  in  doing  juftice  * 
(deer,  de  Off.  lib.  z.  cap.  iz. — J*ftin>  lib.  i.) 
declaring,  and  conducing  his  fubjedts  to  war, 
(Horn.  Iliad,  p.  v.  310^  and  in  performing  facri- 
fices* 

THB  DIVI9I0N  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

Cecrops  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes, 
named  KcxfOTtf,  Auro^Sw,  Axraia,and  IL*faXi»;  be* 
ing  about  twenty  thoufend  in  number  ;  (Sckol.  in 
Pind.  Olymp.  od>  g.J  They  were  taught  trade, 
navigation,  and  the  ufe  of  letters,  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians; religion,  laws,  arts,  and  fciences,  they  re- 
ceived from  the  ^Egyptians*  Cecrops  the  fecond 
divided  his  dominions  into  twelve  cities,  (Etymology 
Auft+)  with  diftindt  courts  of  judicature,  and  ma- 
giftrates  of  their  own.  With  little  alteration  it 
thus  remained,  till  Thefeus  eftabliftied  a  common- 
wealth, or  popular  government,  which  underwent 
no  alteration  till  the  death  of  Codrus;  (Cicerl 
Tufcul.  Quaft.—Jitftin,  lib.  i,  z.—Eufebius.—Fell. 
Paterc.  lib.  z.)  when  the  Athenians  were  governed 
by  Archons,  whofe  power  was  hereditary  in  the 
fame  family,  who  were  obliged  to  deliver  an  ac- 
count of  their  adminiftration  to  the  people.  la 
6  the 
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the  firft  year  of  the  feventh  olympiad,  the  power 
of  the  Archons  w^s  limited  to  ten  years  $  arid 
feventy  years  afterwards  they  became  immediately 
dependent  on  the  favour  of  the  citizens  ;  and  their 
authority  was  made  annua!)  (Clemens  Alex.  Strom*  \.) 
which  regulation  commenced  in  the  third  year  o£ 
the  twenty-fourth  olympiad.  Little  alteration  wat 
made*  till  the  third  year  of  the  forty-fixth  olym- 
piad, when  Solon  was  Archon  j  who  was  inverted 
with  power  over  magiftrates,  alfcmblies,  fenates, 
and  courts;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  He  divided  th* 
Athenians  into  four  ranks,  according  to  every 
one's  condition  and  circumftances  :  thofe  who  were 
worth  five  hundred  mediums  of  commodities  werd 
in  the  firft  rank,  and  called  nf>rft*tf  upi  Apw  ;  tb$ 
next  were  the  horfemeni  Irwoc J*  rrtwrtf ,  thoie  who 
were  -worth  three  hundred  medinms,  or  cguld  fur* 
nifti  a  horfe  :  the  third  rank  confuted  of  thofe  who 
were  worth  two  hundred  medimns,  and  caikd 
ZivyiTfti :  the  laft  rank,  called  ®*T£f ,  was  corapofed 
of  the  reft,  who  had  power  to  vote  in  the  public 
affeipblies,  but  were  incapable  of  bearing  ciyil  ofr 
fices:  (Plutarth  SqIoh.J  Pjfittratus  afterward* 
feized  upon  the  government,  which  again*  in  fe« 
venty  years,  reverted  to  its'  liberties,  which  the 
people  .enjoyed  till  the  invafion  of  Xerxes  -,  after 
*bicb,  Athens  was  reftored  to  the  full  poiicmon 
of  the  government,  which  it  retained  with  few  in*  . 
terruptions,  and  was  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  fourth 
Jrearof  the  ninety-fourth  olympiad* 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ATHENS* 

Athens  was  i^  cii;cuaifefe.nce  about  ij8  Jladsaf 
or  rather  more  th^n  twenty- two  Jloman  miles  ^ 

j»  ^  ■      "  according 
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according  to  Ariftides,  it  was  a  day's  journey  round  5 
(Panathen.)  It  was  feated  in  a  pleafant  plain,  and 
built  on  a  rock :  (Eufiathius.)  When  the  inha- 
bitants increafed,  the  city  extended  over  the  plain, 
on  that  account  called  n  x»r»  iroXi?,  or  the  lower 
city  *  and  the  original  buildings  were  called  n  *** 
frtAif  or  axftfl-oAtf,  the  upper  city* 

OF  THE  CITADEL,   OR  UPPER  CITY. 

The  citadel  was  60  ftadia  in  circumference, 
fenced  with  wooden  pales,  and  planted  with  olives* 

It  was  fortified  on  the  fouth-fidc  with  a  ftrong 
wall,  part  of  it  built  by  Cimon,  from  the  fpoils 
taken  in  the  Periian  war,  called  xi/winon  ti^o*  * 
(Plutarch,  in  Cimone.) 

The  north  wall  was  built  long  before,  by 
Agrolas;  (Paufanias.)  or  by- the  Tyrrhenian  bro- 
thers, Euryalus  and  Hyperbius ;  (Plin.)  It  was 
called  fl«Aa<ry»xo*  or  nfAafyutor,  from  Pelafgi,  the 
founders  of  it ;  fo  called  from  n-tAAfyoi,  ftorks, 
becaufe,  like  birds  of  paflkge,  they  were  perpetu- 
ally changing  their  habitations  :  (Strabo.  9. — PHn. 
lib.  7.  56. — Paufanias  Atticis.)  They  who  built 
houfes  under  this  wall  were  execrated,  becaufe  the 
Pelafgi  confpired  againft  the  Athenians :  (Tkucydides. 
Schol.  lib*  z.J  Whoever  digged  a  ditch  or  fowed 
corn  here,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  Nomothetce, 
brought  before  the  Archon,  and  fined  three 
drachms :  (Pollux^  lib.  8,  c.  9.)  It  was  adorned 
with  nine  gates;  hence  called  EmouruAtt.  There 
were  many  fmall  gates,  but  the  grand  entrance 
was  built  by  Pericles,  at  the  expence  of  more  than 
1000  drachms:  (Plutarch.  PericL — Paufan.  At~ 
litis.— Harper  at  isf  Suidas,  in  V.  llj  nmbMix.) 

The 
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The  infide  was  ornamented  with  edifices,  fla- 
tutes,  and  monuments :  (Ariftides  in  Panathenaica* 
—M&rfius.) 

In  the  citadel  was  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
called  Nixif,  or  Vi&ory.  She  was  reprefented  with 
a  pomegranate  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  helmet  in 
her  left,  without  wings,  (viSory  being  ufually  re- 
prefented with  wings ;  Suidas  &  Harpocrat.)  in 
commemoration  of  the  fuccefs  of  Thefeus  in  Crete, 
the  report  of  which  had  not  reached  Athens  before 
his  arrival.  It  was  conflruded  of  white  marble, 
and  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  of 
the  citadel. 

Another  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthetdon* 
becaufe  (he  preferred  her  virginity  inviolate ;  or 
becaufe  it  was  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Erec- 
theus,  who  were  called  rhgOwi :  (Hefychius.)  It 
was  called  alfo,  ExaTo^Jov,  becaufe  it  was  one 
hundred  feet  fquare.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians, but  again  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  and  enlarged 
fifty  feet  on  each  fide :  (Paufanias.)  It  was 
built  of  white  marble,  and  yet  remains,  a  noble 
monument  of  antiquity,  229  feet  long,  101  feet 
broad,  and  69  feet  high. 

The  temple  of  Neptune,  furnamed  Erecktheus, 
was  a  double  building,  and  contained  the  fait 
fpring,  called  E^^w,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
have  fprung  out  of  the  earth,  from  a  ftroke  of 
Neptune's  trident*  in  his  conteft  with  Minerva. 
This  part  of  it  was  £acre(]  to  Neptune.  That 
which  belonged  to  Minerva  was  firnampd  H«Ai*f* 
(he  protedrefs  of  the  city;  and  n«i^o<r«?,  from 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops.  Here  was  the 
yliye  produced  by  Minerva ;  and  her  image,  faid  to 

b  3  have 
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have  fillen  from  Heaveti  in  the  time  of  Erichthonius. 
It  was  guarded  by  dragons,  called  oJ*Uf  o*  cyn% ;  it 
had  a  lamp  always  burning  with  oil,  and  an  owi 
before  it :  (ApoRod.  I.  $.~Plntarch.  Symp.  L  9, 
a.  6.)  The  l'maller  edifice,  .which  is  an  entrarice  to 
the  other,  is  29  feet  long,  and  %i  feet  3  inches 
bfoad.  The  larger  is  63  feet  and  a  half  lbng* 
and  36  feet  bro.id.  The  roof  is  fupported  by 
ionic  piliars  chdiirdlcdv  but  the  chapiters  arc  a 
mixture  between  thac  anl  the  dohe. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Minerva  ftood  the  public 
treafury,  called  Qm<?QoiofAc< .  Here  the  names  of  all 
the  credkors  to  die  ftatc  were  regiftefled,  called 
tyytygapittvoi  w  td  axf o?rpAn  $  and  when  they  had 
paid  their  debts,  they  were  called  sjf  Ax{o*-*Af«* 
«£aAn?ua/&fK5i.  The  tutelar  gods  of  this  treafury 
Were  Jupiter  2&>r»}/>,  or  the  Saviour  \  and  Plutus,god 
of  weilth,  whom  they  reprefented  with  wings  and 
(what  was  not  ulv.a!)  as  having  recovered  hia 
fight :  (Arifiopfu  St  hoi.  Pint. — Ihucydid.  L  2.— 
Philojtrat.  fixoy.  lib.  2, — Demoflh.  Schol,  Orat.  3.  in 
'  Timocrat.)  Here  were  depofited  a  thoufand  ta}ertts$ 
to  be  ufed  on  any  emergency;  which,  whoever  wan- 
tonly expended,  was  put  to  death.  Hcfe  were  the 
chapels  of  Jupiter  Swrty,  and  of  Minerva  2«*rfif  « : 
(Lycnrg%  Orat.  in  Leocratem.)  The  temple  of 
Agraulos,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  or  Minerva,  con- 
fecrated  to  that  name :  (Herodotus  I.  8.) — The 
temple  of  Venus,  I**r*XvrnA,  confecrated  by  Phaedra,  * 
when  in  love  with  J-Jippolyn&s ;  (Eurtyid.  Schol*  in 
ilippolyto.) 


THfc 
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THE    LOWER   CITY. 

The  lower  city  contained  all  the  buildings  fur- 
rounding  the  citadel,  encompafled  .with  a  ftrong 
wall  built  by  different  people  at  different  times. 
The  Mxxf  a  ru^ty  called  Max^a  <rx$\n :  (Plutarch. 
Cimone) ;  and  brachia  longa,  (Propertius  Eleg.  L  $)  \ 
it  was  about  5  miles  long,  and  joined  the  harbour 
of  Piraeeus  to  the  city.  The  north  fide  was  built  by 
Pericles,  containing  40  ftadia :  (Plutarch.  Pericle.) 
The  fouth  fide  was  built  by  Themiftocles,  of 
fquare  (tones  cemented  by  iron  and  lead;  it 
was  40  cubits  high,  and  35  ftadia  in  length ;  it 
Was  called  Notw  tii^o?,  or  irafx  pur*  TH%ny  or  Notio* 
w*g %  fAtr*  T£«^of,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  fouth 
wall  of  the  citadel ;  and  rtiyoq  paAujixo*,  becaufe 
it  included  the  port  Phalerum;  turrets  were  erefted 
upon  them,  which  were  afterwards  inhabited : 
(Plutarch.  Themijiocl. — Appian.  in  Mitkridatico.— 
fkueyd.  lib.  1  and  2.) 

The  Mt>vxi0y>  *^e  wa'l  ^iat  encompafied  the  fort 
Munychia,  and  joined  it  to  the  haven  Pyreeeus, 
contained  40  ftadia;  the  exterior  wall  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  city  was  in  length  43  ftadia: 
thus  the  circumference  of  the  city  contained 
178  ftadia,  rather  more  than  twenty- two  Roman 
miles. 

OF    THE    GATES. 

IIuAai  9f  lacriai,  afterwards  called  AtirvXw,  becaufe 
they  were  larger  than  any  of  the  reft. 

IIuAa*.  fcfapnx*,  are  fuppofed  to  be  another 
ipa>me  for  the  former  gates  :  (Phil's/lratus  in  Philarro 

S  4  Sopfiift* 
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Sop/it %  /.  2. — XenopkonHift.  Grac.  L  z. — Plutarch 
Pericle  et  Sylla.) 

-  ITjX«i  Ilitf  atxai,  leading  to  the  Piraeus ;  near  to 
which  was  the  temple  of  jChalcgdoon,  and  th$ 
tombs  of  thofe  that  died  in  defence  of  their  country 
when  the  Amazons  invaded  Attica  under  Theieus  : 
(Plutarch,  in  Viu  The/.) 

Imrafa,  near  to  which  Hyperidts  and  his  family 
Were  buried:    (Hefychw.) 

Hj sai,  where  they  carried  forth  dead  perfons  to 
their  graves ;  from  %gw  a  grave :  (Theophrajius 
Ckaratt.  Ethic.) 

Iffai,  the  gate  leading  to  Elevsis,  through 
which  they,  that  celebrated  the  feftival  of  Ceres 
Eleufinia,  made  a  foiemn  proceffion;  from  «{o*s 
facred. 

A»yi«f  wux**,  the  gate  of  CEgeus,  whofe  houfe 
ftood  where  afterwards  the  Delphinium  w^s  built » 
the  ftatue  of  M*ercury  at  the  eaft  end  of  that 
temple  was  called  Ej pnf  tw  Aiytug  *\>\ouf :  (Plutarch* 
fhefeq.) 

Ato^ftf*?  *-uA*i9  the  gate  of  Diochares. 

JIia*i  A^juxai,  that  gate  that  looked  towards 
Acharna,  a  borough  in  Attica. 

4<o/*u«,  that  which  lay  towards  the  borough  o£ 
the  Diomians. 

riuAa*  6{*xuti,  the  Thuacian  gate. 

IIux«i  irmioLiy  the  Itonian  gate,  near  which  was 
the  piiiar  erected  in  memory  of  the  Aqxazons : 
(JLjckiH.  Phtiofoph.  in  4xi°ch°-j 

IluAat 
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HuAai  Sxaiai,  the  Sc-ean  gate.  (Hilduinus  i* 
ViU  Dionys.  Areop.) 

Atyicivx  wvxcu,  the  gate  of  Adrian,  by  which 
they  entered,  into  that  part  of  the  city  which  Adrian 
xe-built,  called  AS^wwqXk;. 

OF   THE   STREETS, 

The  Streets  of  Athens  are  called  by  Homer 
tufu«yuidt;  (Odyjf.  j.)  Yet  they  were  not  very 
uniform  or  handfome;  (Dicaarchus  in  Defcrip* 
Gracite.)  Few  of  their  names  remain,  as  U(»  Xuxu, 
the  way  to  Eleufis  5  Ofc  6n<r««,  between  the  long 
walls  leading  to  the  Piraeus,  or  n  u;  Tli^ai*. 

H  rw  no\tpiw9  near  the  Academy. 
H  Emxu. 

Muf  UTJXWV  Ojff, 
PupH  Tf  IT7J. 

Tfivo^f,  a  way  near  the  Prytaneum,  in  which 
were  ftorehoufes  flocked  with  tripods  of  brafs ; 
where  was  the  fatyr  called  ntptwrot,  onfe  of  the 
jnafterpieces  of  Praxiteles :  (Harpocr.  £lvwu£.) 

0?  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  LOWER  CITY. 

i.  Ilopirciov,  was  an  edifice  in  which  were  ketif  the 
facred  utenfils  ufed  at  feftivals;  it  was  at  the 
entrance  of  the  old  city  which  looked  towards 
Phalerum,  $nd  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  Athenian 
heroes. 

%.  The 
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2.  The  temple  of  Vulcan,  or  of  Vulcan  and 
Minerva,  not  far  from  Ceramicus  within  the  city* 
and  was  a  public  prifon. 

The  temple  of  the  heavenly  Venus,  called 
Ov(ol*i*9  who  prefided  over  chafte  love,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  UctyS^o;  Venus,  who  was  the  patronefs  of 
debauchery.  Venus  had  other  temples,  fome 
ere&ed  on  account  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  to 
Venus  Lamia,  and  Lesena,  in  honour  of  two  cour* 
tezans  of  thofe  names :  (Plutarch,  in  Demetrio.) 

The  temple  of  Theszus  was  erefted  by  Conon, 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  near  to  which  the  young 
men  performed  their  wreftlings.  It  was  a  fan&uary 
for  flaves,  and  thofe  who  fled  from  perfecution,  in 
commemoration  of  Thefeus,  the  guardian  and  pro- 
testor of  the  diftrefled.  Many  temples  were 
dedicated  to  him  while  alive,  all,  except  four, 
he  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  called  them  ©uo-na 
inftead  of  Hj x*Xtia,  being  refcued  by  his  afliftance 
from  the  king  of  the  Moloflians:  (Plutarch,  in  Fit. 
The/.)  The  form  and  order  of  architecture  re- 
fembkd  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel. 
Magiftrates  were  created  in  one  of  thefe  temples 
by  the  Tfodfmothetae ;  (Machines  Or  at.  in  Ctefipiou.} 
Caufes  werealfo  heard  there;  and  it  was  alfo  a 
public  prifon, 

AitxKtm,  was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pot  lux, 
called  Av«xtc,  where  flaves  were  expoled  to  falc. 

Oxvuttup  or  OXvpirmav,  was  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  the  Olympian  ;  this  was  the  moft  mag- 
nificent ftru&ure  in  Athens;  it  was  four  ftadia  if\ 
circumference,  and  fupported  by  pillars :  (Pirn.  36. 

c.6.} 
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*.  6.)  The  foundation  Was  laid  by  Pififtrattis,  but 
it  remained  unfinished  till  the  time  of  Adrian,  icveh 
hundred  years  afterwards* 

The  tertiple  of  Apollo  and  Pan  was  on  the 
north  Tide  at  the  bottom  of  the  citadel,  in  a  grotto 
called  Maxf a*  irtrgou  or  Kcxf oft-iai  n-fTf&i ;  where 
Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  have  deflowered  Creufa,  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus.     (Euripides  lone.) 

The  temple  of  Diana,  furnamed  Avtr^wwj, 
where  women*  after  the  birth  of  their  firft  child^ 
dedicated  their  girdles  to  her:  (Apollonii  SchoL 
lb  i.) 

ILxvSfo*  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  Gods, 
who  were  honoured  with  a  feftival  called  &to%»ia. 
It  was  fuppofted  by  120  marble  pillars,  Thft 
hiftory  of  the  gods  was  engraven  on  the  outfide ; 
and  two  horfes  were  carved  upon  the  great  gate  by 
Praxiteles, 

The  temple  of  the  Eight  Winds,  was  a  tower 
of  eight  fquare  of  marble,  on  every  fide  of  which  was 
the  figure  of  a  wind,  according  to  the  quarter  from 
which  it  blew,  carved  after  a  model  by  Andronicus 
Cyrrhaftes.  On  the  top  was  ereded  a  little  pyramid 
of  marble,  on  which  was  placed  a  brazen  triton, 
direfting  with  a  wand  to  that  point  it  then  blew, 
AH  the  winds  anfwered  to  the  compafs,  and  were 
reprefented  by  fuitable  figures,  above  which  their 
names  were  written;  Eujos,  fouth-eaft;  A^ruXiwTHf, 
eaft;  Kafxi*;,  north-eaft;  Bofc*?,  north;  Xxn£uv9 
north- weft;  Ztfvfos,  wefts  Not^>  fouth;  A*^, 
Ibuth-weft. 

3.  Stcjm, 
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3.  2tJ*i,  Porticos;  the  moft  remarkable  was 
nfirjamxriof,  afterwards  called  IIoixiAn,  from  its 
variety  of  pi&ures,  drawn  by  the  moft  eminent 
matters  of  Greece.  Here  Zeno  taught  philofophy* 
and  inftituted  that  fedt  which  .received  their  names 
from  this  place,  Zrotxos, 

4.  Mao-fiov,  was  a  fort  near  the  citadel,  fo  called 
from  Mufaeus  the  fcholar  of  Orpheus,  who  ufed  to 
repeat  his  verfes  in  this  place ;  and  here  he  was 
buried.  It  was  obliged  by  Antigonus  to  entertain 
a  garrifon  ;  and  Demetrius  furrounded  it  with  a 
wall. 

5.  nhiop ;  a  mufie  theatre,  built  by  Pericles;  it 
was  filled  with  feats,  and  ranges  of  pillars  in  the 
infide;  and  the  outfide  roof  was  bent  gradually 
downwards ;  fo  conftrufted  in  imitation  of  the  king 
of  Perfia's  pavilion :  (Plutarch,  in  Pericle.)  Here 
was  a  tribunal ;  (Ariftoph.  Vefp.)  It  was  beauti- 
fied by  Lycurgus ;  (Hyperid.  pro  Lycurgo);  being 
d^ftroyed  in  the  mithridatic  war,  (Appian.  in 
Mithridatico,)  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herodes  Atticus 
with  fuch  fplendour  as  to  furpafs  all  other  buildings 
in  Greece :  (Paufanias.)  It  was  fituated  in  th* 
Ceramicus, 

6.  Ceramicus;  there  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  fo  called  from  Ceramus  fon  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  ;  (Paufanias — Svidis — Ptin.  I.  7.  c.  56.^ 
or  probably  avo  tik  w%&i*.uim  rtxw,  from  the 
potter's  art,  which  was  firft  invented  in  one  of  them 
by  Corjcbus.  One  of  them  was  within  the  city, 
arid  contained   temples,  theatres,  porticos,  and  the 

like  i 
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like ;  *h6  other  was  in  the  fuburbs,  and  was  a  public 
burying  place,  and  contained  the  academy  and 
other  buildings. 

7.  Ayef«*;  thefe  were  very  numerous ;  but  the 
old  and  new  forum  were  the  moft  remarkable: 

The  new  Forum  was  called  EfiTj ia :  (Strabo. 
Hb.  9.)  It  was  near  the  portico  of  Zeno ; 
(Paufanias.) 

The  old  Forum  was*  in  the  Ceramicus  within  the 
City,  called  A^a**  «y©£«.  Here  the  public  af- 
femblies  of  the  people  were  held.  Here  tradefmen 
expofed  their  goods  to  fale ;  each  trade  having  a 
feparate  market :  (Menexen.  Plato,  p.  234.  torn, 
1.  edit. S err  an. — Schol.    Eurip.    Hecat.  tin.  288,  in 

KvxAoc,  where  Haves  were  fold :  (Hefychius.) 
AxpiroirtfAif  ayoja^the  bakers  market. 
I^voh-wAk  ayofa,  the  fishmongers  market. 
IWixfi*  myogot,    the  market  for  women's    ap- 
parel. 

Owe ,  the  wine  market. 

EA«i0»,  the  oil  market  i  and  many  others :  (Pollux 

*-  +  "S:) 
The  time  of  fale  was  called  irA^Oaca  *y*j a,  full  * 

market;  different  hours  being  appointed  for  the 

late  of  different  commodities :  (Suidas.) 

8.  BaAivTHfta,  public  halls  for  companies  of  tradef- 
tnert,  where  they  deliberated  on  things  relating  to 
their  trade. 

Trade  was  much  encouraged  at  Athens ;  and  if 
any  one  ridiculed  it  he  was  liable  to  an  a&ion  of 

(lander : 
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flander:  (Demofih.  Orat*  in  EubuHdim.)  'Solon 
applied  himfelf  to  merchandize;  the  founder  of 
the  city  Maffilia,  was  a  merchant ;  Thales,  and 
Hippocrates  the  mathematician,  traded  j  and  Plato 
fold  oil  in  Egypt.     (Plutarch.  Soioni.) 

9.  Aqueducts,  were  few  before  the  Roman  times  ; 
the  want  of  then)  was  fupplied  by  wells.  It  was 
enafted  by  Solon,  that  where  there  was  a  publiq 
well  within  four  furlongs,  it  might  b%  ufed ;  but 
thofe  at  greater  diftance  ftiould  be  obliged  to 
provide  a  well.  If  they  dug  ten  fathoms  without 
finding  water,  they  were  allowed  ten  gallons  a  day 
from  their  neighbours :  (Plutarch.  Soloue.)  Adrian 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  aquedpft  fupported  by 
ionic  pillars,  which  was  finifhed  by  Antoninus* 

OP    THE    GYMNASIA. 

Public  edifices  for  the  ufe  of  philo&phers,  rheto- 
ricians, and  other  profeflbrs  ;  for  wreftlers,  pugilifts, 
dancers,  and  others  -9  confifted  of  many  divifions, 
as, 

2r©*i,  Porticoes  filled  with  «Wf &>  md  fidefeafs  : 
here. the  fcholars  probably  met. 

Eft&aiopj  where  the  ephebi  or  youths  exercifed. 

Kufixtiov,  curoivTifiov,  yviAm{i(Mf  the  undreAme* 
room.  , 

ExmoQhtm,  oAnmig  «wr,  where  the  combatants  were 
anointed. 

KopifTiftoy,  xow£«,  where  the  dud  with  wbicb 
they  fprinkled  thofe  who  had  been  anointed,  was 
kept. 
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ti*Aaif£a,  where  the  exercifes  of  the  "irfrT«9xof, 
and  the  wayxfarw  were  performed.  The  floor  of 
it  was  covered  with  duft,  that  they  might  not 
fall. 

Xftifitngm,  where  particularly  they  exercifed 
with  the  ball. 

The  area  of  the  EUj »*vA*oir,  piazza,  a  fquare  or 
oblong  place  in  the  middle  of  the  gymnafium,  for 
walking,  leaping,  or  the  coit. 

Hvw,  places  covered  at  the  top,  for  wreftlers. 

3*<fr,  or  ff-fftJfopt&f,  were  walks  open  at  the 
top,  for  exercifes  in  the  milder  part  of  the  year. 

The  Baths,  where  were  waters  of  different  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold.  They  were  ufed  after  the  termi- 
nation of  a  war,  or  any  laborious  enterprife :  ( Ar- 
tmidorus  Oneirocrit.  lib.  i.) 

The  Stadium,  a  large  femicircle,  built  with  fteps 
tbove  each  other  for  the  accommodation  of  fpe&a- 
tors.  The  moft  remarkable  wis  that  built  near  the 
river  Iliflus,  by  Lycurgus,  and  enlarged  by  the 
powerful  Athenian  citizen,  Herodes  Atticus.  It 
was  built  of  peotelick  marble,  and  was  very  mag- 
nificent :  (Paufanias.)  It  was  about  1 25  geome- 
trical f>aces  long,  and  26  or  27  broad.  It  thus 
afiumed  the  name  of  Stadium,  being  the  eighth 
part  of  a  Roman  mile. 

Auxiiov,  Lyceum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Iliflus,  fo 
called  from  Apollo,  Aw**™^,  or  Av*wy  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated  :  (Plutarch,  in  Symp.  L  8.  q.  4.^ 
Some  afcribe  the  building  of  it  to  Pififtratus,  fome 
to  Pericles,  and  fome  to  Lycurgus.  Here  Ariftbtle 
taught  philofophyj    walking  every  day   till   the 

hour 
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hour  of  anointing,  which  was  before  meals.  Thus 
called  Ilif iiraritrMcoi,  air»  t»  irifiiraruv,  peripateticks  2 
(SuidaSy  Cicero,  &C.J 

AKctfnfjux  was  part  of  the  Ceramicus  without  the 
City,  from  which  it  was  diftant  about  fi  *  ftadia,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  league ;  thus  called  from  Academus,  01* 
Echedemus :  (Dicaarckus — Plutarch.  Thefeo — Horat. 
lib.  2.  ep.  i.)  Plato  read  his  le&ures  in  this  place. 
At  its  entrance  was  the  altar  and  ftatue  of  Love  : 
(Paufan.  lib>  i.  cap.  $o.)  It  was  furrounded  by  a 
wall  (Suidas)  built  by  Hipparchus,  the  fon  of 
Pififtratus,  and  the  expence  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a 
tax  upon  the  people ;  hence  the  proverb  Ivita^t 
ruX*o*-  It  was  adorned  with  covered  walks :  (Pint, 
hi  Cim.) 

Kvwotfytt  was  in  the  fuburbs  near  the  Lycetitti, 
from  xuuv  *£yo£,  a  fwift  dog,  that  when  Diomus  was 
facrificmg  to  Hercules,  fnatched  part  of  the  vidim  : 
(Hefy chins  %  &cj  Here  were  Ihady  and  folitary 
walks  i  (Horat.  lib.  2.  ep.  2. J  and  temples  td 
Hercules,  Hebe,  Alcmena,  and  Iolaus.  Here 
was  the  gymnafium  for  the  ufe  of  ftrangers  :  (Plu* 
tarclu  Thernijloclc.)  Here  was  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, where  caufes  concerning  illegitimacy  were 
heard  :  and  concerning  thofe  who  falfely  inferted 
their  names  among  the  native  Athenians :  ( Non* 
nus  Monachus  in  ColleEl.  Hift.)  Here  Antifthenea 
inftituted  a  feft  of  philofophers,  called  Kwhcqi, 
Cy  nicks,  from  the  name  of  the  place :  (Diog.  Laert* 
Antifihene.) 
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OF  THE  THEATRES. 

Theatres  were  dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  Venus  ; 
{Laciant.  1. 6.)  From  the  former  they  are  fuppofed 
to  have  dated  their  origin  5  (Polydor.  Fitg.  I.  3.. 

Auwiaxa,  ftage  plays,  were  fo  called. 

Aiowo-Kzxoi  *vvxyi-taii  workmen  employed  in  build* 
ing  theatres,  were  fo  called. 

The  moft  antient  theatres  were  temporary; 
formed  of  boards,  gradually  placed,  above  each 
other,  for  the  accommodation  of  fpe&ators,  and 
therefore  called  *xf*«;  (tiefychius.)  This  being 
the  caufe  of  much  danger,  they  were  built  of  done, 
commonly  of  marble.  They  were  nearly  femicir- 
ctrlar,  as  amphitheatres  were  ovaL 

£xi)»n,  was  a  partition,  affigned  for  the  a<5tors, 
teaching  acrofs  the  theatre.  It  fcJmetimes  turned 
tound,  and  then  was  called  verfatilis;  or  drawn 
up,  and  then  Called  duQitis ;  (Po/lux,  lib*  4, 
cap.  \g.) 

Bgorruo*,  was  *  place  under  the  floor,  where 
were  brazen  veflels,  filled  with  (tones  and  other 
things,  to  imitate  the  noife  of  thunder. 

Emrxitwof',  a  place  on  the  top  of  the  fcene,  in 
Which  the  machines  and  reprefentations  were 
moved. 

tI*fa<rxT)n<»,  behind  the  fcenes,  where  the  ac- 
tors drefled  themfelves. 

nfVHtiPM,  the  flags,  on  which  they  a&ed* 

Op^nrfa,  where  the  chorus  danced  ai^d  fungi 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  Xoytm  or  tv/Aita* 
the  pulpit4 
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Tiro<rx*w<»>  a  place  under  the  pulpit  for  the 

mufic. 

KotXof,  cavea,  was  appointed  for  the  fpe&ators* 
in  three  divifions,  one  above  the  other.  The  low- 
ed belonged  to  perfons  of  quality,  and  magistrates  * 
the  middle  to  the  commonalty ;  the  uppermoft  to 
the  women.  Porticos  were  ere&ed  behind  the 
cavca,  where  the  fpe&ators  retired  for  (helter  in 
rainy  weather* 

OF    THE   HARtOtfRS. 

Hiffticuf,  Pirseeus,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Hippothoontisy  was  about  40  ftadia  from  the 
city,  before  the  building  of  the  /*««{«  rAg*.  It 
contained  three  efpotor  docks;  one  called  KatOafot,, 
from  a  hero  of  that  name  y  another  Ap^nc*,  from 
Af  j 0 hm,  Venus,  who  had  two  temples  there ;  the 
third  Zi»>  from  £i  »*,  bread  corn.  Here  was  /a«x{» 
*  ©<*,  one  large  portico  formed  from  five  fmaller  ones. 
Here  were  two  forums  *  one  near  the  long  portico 
and  the  fcaj  the  other  more  diftant  from  it. 

M»t%lar»  Munychia,  a  promontory  not  far  from 
Piraeus  5  the  name  was  derived  from  Munychus, 
who  in  this  place  dedicated  a  temple  to  Diana, 
firnamed  M«»ux»a* 

*«xn£ov,  Phalerum,  belonged  to  the  tribe  An- 
tiochis,  and  was  about  35  ftadia  from  the  city* 
(Thucy  dicks,)  or  20  ftadia.  (Panfanks  Arcadicii.) 


or 
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OF  THE    CITIZENS. 


The  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  of  three  forts ; 
the  number  of  citizens  in  the  time  of  Pericles  wa$ 
hot  twenty  thoufand  ;  (Plutarth.  iH  Periele.)  The 
number  of  ftrangers  was  ten  thoufand;    and  of 
Haves    four  hundred  thoiifand;   (Athendus  beipt 
L  6.)     It  was  enafted,  that  all  ftrangers  who  in- 
tended to  live  at  Athens,  fliould  be  compelled, 
after  a  fhortrefidence,  to  enrol  their  nam£s  among 
the  free  citizens;  (Ariftoph.Ran.)     It  was  after- 
Wards  decreed  that  none  but  eminent  and  merito- 
rious characters   fhoxild  be  citizens  i  (Demofih.  iH 
Near.)     The  citizens,  thus  admitted,  were  called 
An/MxoiiiToi,  and  this  privilege  was  Conferred  only 
by  the  popular  aflembly.     Silt  thoufand  were  re- 
quired  to  be  prefent  to  ratify  it.     Theii*  Votes 
were  privately  taken  by  the  *  Prytanes,  and  were 
fignified  by  calling  fmall  Hones  into  an  urn ;  and 
thofe  who  petitioned  for  this   honour*  were  not 
admitted  intct  the  plac£  of  the  aflembly.     If  it 
at  length  appeared  to  have  been  conferred  on  an 
unworthy  perfon,  an  appeal  might  be  made  to 
another  tribunal,  and  their  election  might  fee  fet 
afide ;  (Demojlh.  in  Near.)     It  was   alfo  ena&ed, 
that  none  fliould  refide  as  free  citizens  at  Athens* 
except  thofe  who  were  banifhed  from  their  own 
country,   or  voluntarily  fettled    there  with  their 
whole  families  ;  (Plutarchi  So/oHi)     They  were  ad* 
mitted  to  their  rights  by  certain  ceretnoriies,  and 
enrolled  in  a  certain  tribe;   (Demofih.  in  Near.) 
In  the  ninetieth  olympiad,  an  inquifition  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  rhade  into  the  pretentions  of  thofe 

c  %  whd 
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who  claimed  the  rights  of  freedom,  which  was 
called  Ji*iJ/iipi<ric ;  (Harpocrat.)  When  any  one 
was  accufed  of  making  a  falfe  claim,  the  ini**tx°* 
or  prefedt  of  the  borough,  to  whofe  care  was  com- 
mitted the  Xngutfxixoir  y^aixpxTuoy,  public  regifter 
of  the  citizens,  affembled  the  members  of  his 
Juporai,  borough.  The  names  of  all  the  citizens 
'were  then  recited  out  of  the  regifter;  the  perfon 
accufed  named  the  particular  tf«r{i«,  ward,  to 
which  he  pretended  to  belong,  and  was  obliged  to 
prove  his  right  of  fucceflion  by  proper  witneffcs. 
If  he  claimed  his  freedom  from  the  gift  of  the 
people,  the  decree  of  the  popular  affembly  to  his 
appointment  was  to  be  produced.  TheJuporor, 
after  taking  an  oath  to  determine  honeftly,  and  de- 
liberating upon  the  evidence^  privately  delivered 
their  opinions,  in  expreffing  which  they  commonly 
tifed  leaves  or  beans.  If  the  number  of  white  beans 
was  greater  than  of  the  black,  he  was  acquitted; 
if  the  black  beans  prevailed,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
freedom,  and  called  aiec^fiviAgyo^  and  the  ad.  of 
condemnation  was  called  airo^wms ;  (Demqfth.  in 
EubuL— Pollux  lib.  8.—Suidas—Hefyc/iius.)  The 
verdicSt  was  given  before  fun-fet;  and  the  perfon 
deprived  of  his  freedom  was  reckoned  among  the 
yuToixot,  fojourners.  If  he  was  not  fatisfied  with 
his  fentence,  he  might  appeal  to  the  Thefmothetse, 
who,  if  his  appeal  was  juft,  reftored  him  to 
his  family;  if  unjuft,  he  was  fold  for  a  Have. 
.Hence,  to  prevent  fuch  difputes,  fathers  were 
obliged  to  enrol  their  fons  in  the  regifter  of  their 
^jarf«a,  borough,  termed  xtiiw  yfa/A/*»T«o*,  at 
"which  time  they  fwore  that  the  child  was  lawfully 
born  or  lawfully  adopted ;  ( Ifaus  dt  Apoltod.  hared.) 

The 
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The  ffarofK,  members  of  that  ward,  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  any  one  againft  whom  fufficient 
evidence  appeared,  concerning  which  they  voted 
by  private  fuffrages ;  (Demoftk.  in  Macart.)    Ap- 
peal might  be  made  from  their  fentence  to  the 
magiftrates ;  (Demofth.  in  Ncar.—Ifaus  de  A  foil. 
hared.)    The  adopted  fons  were  regiftered  upon 
the   feftival   6afyiA*a  ;  the   natural  fons  upon  the 
third  day  of  the  feftival  Apaturia,  called.  x*f  writ, 
in  the  month  Pjranepfion.     Some  fay  they  were 
regiftered  at  one  year,  others  at  three  or  four  years 
old;    (EtymoL   AuEt.    v.    Avar^m.  —  Proclus  in 
Platon.  Timaum. — Heliodor.  lib.  i.—AriftopL'  Ran. 
a8.   i.  fc.  j.)     Young  perfons  were  enrolled  a 
fecond  time  in  a  public  regifter,  in  which  they 
were    admitted    of  the  number  of  the    npntoi; 
(Pollux  lib.  8.  cap.  $.)  when  their  hair  was  (haved 
and  confecrated  to  fome  of  the  gods.    They  were 
regiftered  a  third  time  before  the  feftival  Pana* 
thensea,  when  thofe  who  were  twenty  years  old 
were  introduced  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  <V«T*'> 
men  of  the  fame  fy*0*  >  tribe,  and  entered  in  a  re- 
gifter, called  An£*<*f xixoy  yf  a^uarno* ;  (Pollux  libm  8. 
cap.  9.  J  this  was  called  «c  **ty*t  fyyf  *?<r9«i,  to  be 
regiftered  among  the  men.    The  inhabitants  were 
of  three  kinds,  the  *o*»toh,  or  freemen ;  fAtrtixoi;  or 
ftrangers;  Jhtoi,  or  Haves.    The  people  were  divid- 
ed by  Cecrops  into  four  fvA**,  tribes ;  each  tribe 
was  fubdivided  into  three  parts,  called,  rftrrw, 
ftuc,  or  ${*T£ici ;  and  each  of  thefe  into  30  ym, 
families,  and  called  t/>kxx«J«*  ;  they  were  alfo  called 
ynmrai  and   o/**y***xTo»,   and   efytwic;    (Pollux, 
lib.  $.  c.  4. — /.  8.  c.  9 .) 

c  3  Tip 
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The  names  of  the  tribes  were  different  in  dif* 
ferent  seras :  at  firft  they  were  called  Kixfo*-**, 
from  Cecrops ;  A^to^Om*  ;  Axrat*,  and  YlagaXi* ; 
they  were  afterwards  called  Kf aw*  ;  AtOk;  Mccoy»(«; 
Aiaxf  *f .  Erichthonius  called  them,  A»«*,  Afinna* ; 
IIo(reJ«vfafi  and  Hp«*r*«c,  from  different  deities. 
Afterwards  they  were  called  TiXtoyr^i  0*Xit«i; 
Aiy»xof i»f  i  AfyaJic ;  (Herodotus,  I.  Z.c.  44.^  Thefe 
names  they  received  frojp  the  fons  of  Jon ;  (Eu- 
fipidisy  Ion.— Herodotus,  I.  5.  c.  66.^  OitX*t*i  j 
Ef  yara»  $  r«»f  yoi ;  and  Aiyixo*  a* ;  (Plutarch.  So- 
lone.)  They  were  afterwards  augmented  to  ten, 
and  then  to  twelve;  (Plutarch.  Demetrio.)  and 
again  changed  their  names;  (Stephan  AttoXic  et 
$$emKii*f.)  Thefe  tribes  had  public  feafts,  at  which 
they  met  to  promote  friendship  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood; (Athena^  lib.  15  J  If  the  whole 
tribe  affembled,  the  feaft  was  called  fo*»»  fvXmxoj 
if  only  one,  ?f  *rf  <«>  it  was  called,  ft*wy<»  f  £«Tgix©rj 
J f  of  a  <Jtjju0f?  it  was  Jf  two?  InpoTixo*. 

Aujxoi  were  little  boroughs  in  Attfca,  feveral  of 
them  belonging  to  every  tribe  j  their  number  was 
174;  (Euftath.  in  //.p. — Strabo,  /.  9  J  xaOumfOtt 
pr  wmftv,  upper  or  lower:  There  were  other 
boroughs,  belonging  to  no  particular  tribes. 

,     PF    THE    SOJOURNERS. 

M£toixoi,  thofe  were  called  fo  who  came  from  3. 
foreign*  country  and  fettled  in  Attica,  being  ad- 
mitted by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  and  publicly 
regiftered;  ( Ariftophanes  SchoL  in  Aves.)  They 
^rcre  confidered  as  an  ufelefs  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, becaufe  of  their  incapacity  to  vote  in  any 

aflemblyi 
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aflcmbfy;  (Arjflopka*.  in  Suidas.)  They  were  in* 
trufted  to  the  care  of  one  perfon,  called*  wg wrnt9 
who  was  to  proteft  them  from  oppreffion;  (Terent. 
Eunuch-us.  aft  ulu  fc.  ult.)  If  they  refufed  to  ap- 
point' a  protedtor,  they  were  liable  to  an  aftion 
before  the  Polemarchus,  called  airj  •r*o-i*  Jixu,  whea 
their  goods  were  confifcated-  The  commonwealth 
alfo  demanded  of  them  feveral  fervices.  The  men 
were  obliged  to  carry  trx<x<p**,  little  fhips,  as  emblems 
of  their  foreign  extra&ion,  in  the  Panathenaea,  a 
feftival  in  honour  of  Minerva.  They  were  hence 
called  «*p*k,  or  ™«pupofw*  The  women  carried 
u/fiai,  vefiels  of  water,  or  cx*<*&ue,  umbrellas,  to 
fhelter  the  free  women  from  the  weather,  and  ate 
hence  called  vtyotpofn  and  au&faQ ogn ;  (jBliani 
varide  Hi/tori*, lit*  6,  c.  i*)  .  The  men  paid  an  an- 
nual tax  often,  (Hefychius)>  or  twelve  drachms  >  and 
the  women  who  had  no  fons,  fix*  This  was  called 
ftirtsxiw ;  (Lyfias  Orat.  in  Philmem*)  and  was  re- 
mitted in  the  time  of  Themiftocles ;  (Diodvr.  Sicul. 
k  i  i.)  Upon  the  failure  of  paying  this  impofition, 
the  delinquent  was  immediately  feized  by  the  tax* 
matters,  and  carried  to  the  market  called  ptroxw, 
(Plutarch.  JFlaminio.)  and  wuXnrtif  w  m  ptrow*, 
(Demofth.  Orat.  I.  in  Ariftogit.)  where  they  were 
expofed  to  fale  by  the  iwAut**,  officers  of  the  public 
revenue ;  (Plutarch.  Flaminio. — Diogenes  Laertitts, 
Xtnocrate.)  Thofe  who  had  been  ferviceabie  to 
the  public,  Were  honoured  yrith  an  exemption  from 
the  payment  of  all  impofts,  except  what  Were  de- 
manded of  free-born  citizens;  this  was  called 
*r«TtAfi«,  and  the  perfons  enjoying  it,  »«-ori*fir,  Be- 
caufe  they  did  tn  wAs**  toic  awu  pay  an  equal  pro- 
c  4  portion 
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portion  with  citizens.    They  had  ip*t«£ if ,  who  en- 
tertained them* 

OF    THE    SLAVES. 

There  were  two  forts  of  Jlaves,  themoft  numc 
rctas  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  One  became 
io  from  poverty,  from  the  chance  of  war,  or  from 
the  perfidy  of  thofe  who  trafficked  in  them,  and 
were  called  Outk  and  *fA«rai;  (Pollux^lib.  3.  c.  8. ) 
but  were  at  liberty  to  change  their  matters,  or 
rdeafe  themfelves,  if  they  could,  from  fervitude. 
The  other  (laves  were  fuch  as  were  at  the  abfolute 
difpofal  of  their  matters. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed,  to  imitate  the  freemen  in 
their  drefs  or  manners.  They  were  not  to  wear  long 
hi\v>(Arifloph>  Avibus).  The  form  in  which  they 
were  to  cut  it  was  called  Ofi£  *vif*v*ittifat ;  (Eu- 
fiath.  in  11.  a.)  The  coats  of  freemen  had  two  fleeves, 
*/*9»p*<r;tftAoj  y  thole  of  Haves  only  one,  irti*p<wyjik*\\ 
(Pollux.  /.  7.  c.  \%.)  They  were  not  allowed 
.  commerce  with  boys,  or  to  anoint  themfelves ;  (Plu- 
tarch* Solone.J  They  were  not  permitted  to  plead 
for  themfelves,  or  to  be  witneffes  in  any  caufe  j 
(Terent.  Phomio>  all.  2.  fc.  ij  Confeffion  was 
extorted  from  them  by  torture ;  and  whoever  de- 
manded any  Have  for  this  purpofe  (which  was  called 
ngtxaAm,  and  the  adion  vfoxAutnt)  was  obliged 
to  indemnify  the  matter  if  he  (hould  die;  (De- 
.  mofth.  Qrau  adv.  Pantanetum. — Ariftoph.  Ranis, aS  %. 
fc.  §.)  Slaves  were  not  permitted  to  worfhip  fbme 
of  the  deities.  They  were  reduced  to  obedience 
by  corporal  feverities.  No  man  was  allowed  to  call 
hb  flaves  by  the  name  of  celebrated  chara&ers  1 

(Alex. 
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(Alex*  ab  Alex.  1.  3.  c.  i%.)  or  of  any  of  the  folemn 
games;  (Athenaus  Deipnofoph.  I.  \$.)  They  were 
called  after  the  name  of  their  native  country,  or 
of  other  familiar  names  in  ufe;  (Strabo,lib.  j.) 
which  were  chiefly  of  two  fyllables.  They  were  pro* 
hibited  from  bearing  arms,  and  feldom  ferved  in  war; 
(Virg.  JEneid.  9.  v.  $4$.)  except  upon  particular 
occafions ;  (Paufanias. — Plutarch,  Cleomene.)  when 
they  fometimes  obtained  their  liberty  by  defertion  ; 
(Arifioph.  Equit.)  and  this  was  called  avT©^oA«ir; 
but  if  they  were  taken,  they  were  bound  to  a  wheel, 
and  beaten ;  (Ariftopk.  Pace.)  If  they  were  de- 
tected in  theft,  they  fuffered  the  fame  puniflimentj 
(Terent.  Andrta — Horat.  Ep.  lib.  1.)  They  were 
fometimes  racked  upon  the  wheel  to  extort  a  con* 
feffion  ;  (Arifioph)  They  were  beaten  with  whips 
for  common  offences,  as  pot^yi**  implies ;  during 
which  they  were  fometimes  tied  to  a  pillar;  (Pa/- 
hx.  Onomaft.  I.  3.  c.  %.)  When  convi&ed  of  any 
notorious  offence,  they  were  condemned  to  grind 
at  the  mill,  a  toilfome  and  laborious  talk ;  (Cicero 
de  Orator.)  They  were  fometimes  marked  on  the 
forehead ;  or  (ligmatized  in  the  offending  member  ; 
(Galen,  lib.  6.)  Hence  they  were  called  ^y^okna.% 
andpywtf;  (Pollux,  lib*  3.  c.8.)  and  irom^Xonrtp^, 
from  a  bird  of  various  colours ;  (Ariftopb.  Av.)  and 
inferiptr,  (Plin.  lib.  1 8.  c.$.)  and  literati;  (Piautus — 
Plutarch.  Pericle.)  It  was  confidered  not  as  a  mark 
of  infamy,  (Phocylides,  v.  2 12. )  but  of  honour  in 
Thrace ;  (Herodotus,  lib.  5. — Claudian,  lib.  1.  in  Ru- 
jinum.)  They  were  allowed  at  Athens  to  r take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  when  they  were 
opprefled,  and  it  was  focrilege  to  force  them  from 

it 
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it ;  (Plutarch.  Thefeo.)  They  might  bring  an  adtion 
againft  their  mailers  for  ill-treatment,  which  was 
called  »Cf  *«*  i**n,  when  they  had  violated  their  chaf- 
tity  y  it  was  called  atxtac  Ax«,  when  it  was  com- 
menced on  account  of  feverity.     If  the  complaints 
were  juft,  the  matter  was  to  fell  his  flave;  (Pollux,  lib. 
7.  €.  2. — Pollux,  ex  Eupolis  UoX.)    They  might  com- 
mence an  aft  ion  againft  any  one  who  had  injured 
them  -9  (Athenaus  Deipn.  lib*  6.)     Their  condition 
^  was  preferable  to  flaves  of  other  places ;  (Demqfth. 
Philip.  2. — Plaut.  Sticho.)     They  might  purchafe 
their  freedom  ;  (Plaut.  Cqfina.)     While  they  were 
under  a  matter  they  were  called  oixiras ;  when  they 
had  regained  their  freedom,  A*x«* ;  (Chryfippus  de 
Concord.  L  2.)    They  were  fometimes  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  citizens ;  (Ariflopb.  Ranis,  a£l  a. 
Jcen.6.)     Whence  the  public  criers  were  forbid  to 
proclaim  the  freedom  of  a  Have  in  the  theatre,  that 
other  nations  might  refpedt  the  privileges  of  Athens, 
(JLfchines  in  Ctejiphontem  -,)  and  they  who  procured 
their  freedom,  avtXsvfy 01,  were  called  w>0©*,   illegi- 
timate citizens  •>  (Nonnus  in  Nazianzeni  cti>x*t.  a.) 
When  they  became  free  they  were  to  pay  a  tax  of 
twelve  drachms  and  three  oboli,  ( Harpocrat ;)  and 
were  alfo  obliged  to  chufe  a  ^or«Tuc,  who  was  the 
matter  from  whofe  fervice  they  were  releafed#     If 
they  behaved  improperly,  he  might  arreft  them,  and 
carry  them  before  a  judge ;  who  if  guilty,  might  de- 
prive them  of  their  liberty.     If  they  were  acquitted 
they  became  nXtug  tAfuOcf o»,  entirely  free ;  this  ac- 
tion was  called  «»g or*f  *«  Ax*  ;  but  if  they  fhould 
receive  any  injury  from  their  patron,  they  had  the 
privilege  of  elctting  an  imr^%^>  curator*  who  was, 
5  tq 
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to  defend,  to  appeal,  and  to  plead  for  them ;  (Sui- 
das — Harpocrat.)  The  Helotae,  flaves  of  Sparta, 
(fo  called  from  Helos,  a  Laconian  town,  conquered 
by  the  Spartans)  were  treated  with  great  rigour ; 
(Strabo,  I.  8.  —  Harpocrat. — Plutarch.  Lycurgo.) 
There  were  alfo  the  Preneftae  in  Theflaly ;  the  Cla- 
rotae  arid  Mnoitae  in  Crete  ;  the  Gymnitae  at  Argos; 
the  Corynephori  at  Sicyon,  and  many  others. 

On  the  firftday  of  every  month  the  merchants, 
called  avtytzTroSoKocwnXoi,  expofed  them  for  fale  in  the 
flave  market.;  (Ariftophan.  Schol.  Equit.)  the  crier 
(landing  on  a  (tone,  called  xfarjjf  a*0o?,  and  aflem- 
bling  the  people;  (Pollux>  A3,  c.  8. — Cicero  Orau 
in  Pifonem.)  At  Athens  the  new-bought  flave  was 
entertained,  and  fweetmeats  poured  upon  his  head, 
which  were  called  xaTa^vc/xatTa ;  (Ariftoph.  Pluto- 
Pollux,  I,  3.  c.  S  J  The  Thracians  bought  their 
flaves  with  fait,  hence  they  were  called  *-foc  «A§f 
nyofxcfAtvx,  The  Chians  were  the  firft  whp  paid 
money  for  them  j  (CaL  Rhod.  AntiquitaU  L  25,  c.  9. ) 
Homer's  heroes  exchanged  their  captives  for  pro- 
vifions;  (Iliad.  H.  472.^  Jn  the  time  of  Adrian, 
mailers  were  prohibited  from  putting  their  flaves  to 
death. 

OF    THE    ATHENIAN    MAGISTRATES. 

By  the  law  of  Solon,  no  man  who  had  not  a  good 
cftate,  could  bear  the  office  of  a  magiftrate ;  but  by 
the  law  of  Ariftides,  every  man  was  admitted  a  fhare 
in  the  commonwealth ;  (Xenophon  de  Rep.  Atken.) 
Before  he  was  admitted,  he  gave  an  account  of  his 
pad  life  before  judges  in  that  part  of  the  forum 
called  Joxi/Awia  j  (Lyjias  Oratf  in  Evandr. — Mf chines* 

war. 
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conir.  Timarchum.)  In  the.  firft  affembly,  xuji*,  he 
again  appeared,  and  if  any  charge  was  fubftantiated 
againft  him,  he  was  deprived  of  his  honours ;  ( De- 
mofi.  in  TAeocr.)  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  enter 
on  his  office  in  debt ;  and  fuch  actions  were  heard 
by  the  Thefmothetae  j  (Demoftken*  Leptinea,  et 
Timoeratea.) 

The  magiftrates  of  Athens  were  divided  into 
three  forts  -9 

1.  K*»foT«FUToi,  who  were  elected  by  the  people, 
and  fo  called,  becaufe  they  were  elected  by  holding 
tip  of  hand*.    They  affembled  in  the  Pnyx. 

2.  KXufWToi,  were  promoted  by  lots,  drawn  by 
.  the  Thefmothetae  in  the  temple  of  Thefeus.     The 

name  of  every  candidate  was  inferibed  on  brafs* 
put  into  an  urn,  with  beans  ;  and  thofe  were  ele&ed 
whofe  tablets  were  drawn  out  with  white  beans. 
Any  perfon  putting  more  than  one  tablet  into 
the  urn  fuffered  capital  punifhment ;  (DemoJLin 
'  Bceotum  de  nomine.)  Whoever  was  deprived  after 
his  eledtion,  was  excluded  the  afiembly,  and  forbid 
to  make  orations  to  the  people ;  (Demojih.  in  Arif- 
Hit.)  * 

3.  AiPiw,  were  extraordinary  officers,  appointed 
by  particular  tribes*  to  fuperintend  public  affairs. 

At  the  expiration  of  their  offices  they  were  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  their  management  to  the  no- 
taries, yjapfAaTnc,  and  «u6vmi,  the  logiftse.  If  they 
failed  to  do  this,  they  were  refufed  a  crown,  the 
ufua!  reward  of  their  labours ;  and  till  their  conduft 
was  approved,  they  were  not  allowed  to  accept  any 

other 
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-ether  office ;  (Suidas  -«Hefychiu$-~JEf chines  Orat.  dt 
Emen.  legate — Efchin.  in  Ctejiphontem.)  , 

There  were  ten  Aoy*r«*,  who  examined  their  ac- 
counts. If  the  accounts  were  refilled,  an  aftion 
was  commenced  againft  them,  called  *\cyi*.  Ann  ; 
{Hefy  chins — Ulpiams  in  Demofth.Orau  defalf.  tegfih) 
The  proclamation  was,  t*c  ShAitoh  xarayofcu,  who 
will  accufe  ?  (Mfchines  contra  Ctefiphtmt*)  The 
limited  time  for  complaint  was  thirty  days.  Who- 
ever refufed  to  appear,  he  was  fummoned  before 
the  fenate  of  500  ;  and  not  then  appearing,  puniihed 
with  em/***,  infamy. — The  nine  Archontes  in  every 
xv  ^x  inquired  whether  the  magi  ft  rates  had  done 
their  duty  ?  If  any  were  then  accufed,  the  accufa- 
tion  was  pronounced  juft  by  holding  up  their  hands, 
which  adtionwas  called  x*Ta;£nfeTow«.  Afterwards 
thofe  who  thought  him  innocent  held  up  their 
hands,  which  was  called  amjfugwQHUm  The  ma- 
jority decided  the  caufe. 

The  magiftrates  entered  on  their  office  on  the 
firft  of  Hecatombseon.  It  was  a  feftival  called 
Enr«TUf  i*p  Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  fenators 
and  other  magiftrates,  and  prayers  made  for  the 
profperity  of  the  city  in  the  chapel  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva  the  counfellors  j  (Suidas — Utpian  in  Af*- 
dian—Antiphon.  Orat.  dt  Chor.) 

OF    THE    ARCHONS. 

-  There  were  nine  Archontes,  elefted  by  lots :  be- 
fore they  entered  on  their  offices  they  were  examin*- 
ed  in  the  Senate-houfe,  which  was  called  **axj «<r*c ; 
and  in  the  Forum,  whkh  was  called  &x«/*«<n«;  where 

queftions 
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queftions  wereaiked  them  concerning  their  anceftiy* 
their  tribe,  whether  they  were  related  to  Apollo 
Pktrius,and  Jupiter  Herceus ;  (Ariftoph.  Nubibuset 
Avibus.)  their  cftate,  their  fervice  in  war,  and  their 
parental  duty ;  (Demofth.  in  Eubulid. — Pollux  Onom. 
/.  8.  c.  $.)  and  whether  they  were  apiAtsf,  without 
perfonal  defed  *  (Dicaarchus  contr.  Ariftogiu)  ille- 
gitimate citizens  and  foreigners  were  afterwards 
eligible  \  (Xiphilinus  Adriano,  Phlegon.  Tt alliums— 
Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  i.  prob.  lo. — lib.  10.  prob. 
Pit.) 

They  were  admitted  by  an  oath  to  obferve  the 
Jaws,  to  adminifter  juftice,  to  be  incorruptible,  or 
if  corrupted,  to  dedicate  a  ftatue  of  gold  of  equal 
weight  with  themfelves  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  * 
( Plutarch  Solone—rPlato.)  The  rath  was  delivered 
in  the  Portico,  pariAu**  *■•«,  or  at  the  (lone  tribunal 
in  the  Forum,  *? o*  t«  ajO« ;  they  then  repeated  the 
oath  in  the  Citadel, 

I.     THEIR  AUTHORITY. 

They  punifhed  malefaftors  with  death;  they 
had  a  joint  commiflion  to  appoint  the  Aix«f*i,  and 
AfcoSirai,  by  lots,  ele&ing  one  from  each  tribe ;  of 
conftituting  the  Iirauf^oi,  $uA*fj£oi,  and  Sr^amyo*; 
of  inquiring  into  the  condudt  of  other  magiftrates  ; 
and  of  depofing  the  unworthy  :  (Pollux  Onom.  L  8« 
c.  9  J 

They  wore  garlands  of  myrtle :  (Pollux,  ibid.) 
They  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  the  building  of  (hips.     Any  perfon  ftriking 
them,  when  wearing  their  garlands,  was  puni(hed 
with  amp*,  infamy :   (Demzjlh.  in  Midiana.) 
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A{%uv>  was  chief  of  the  nine ;  and  fometinjtes 
called  E*wvpof,  becaufe  the  year  was  denominated 
fromhim.  His  power  was  over  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
affairs.  He  determined  all  caufes  between  married 
people,  (Plutarch.  Alcib.)  concerning  wives  delivered 
of  poftbumous  children ;  wills  and  teftamcnts,  dow- 
ries and  legacies ;  he  had  the  care  of  orphans  \  he 
was  to  redrefs  injuries,  and  punifli  drunkennefs  \  to 
take  the  firft  cognizance  of  fome  public  a&iosu. 
He  kept  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  Odeum*  where 
trials  concerning  provifions  and  the  like  were 
brought  before  him.  He  appointed  Em/ufAm-**, 
curatores,  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feafts,  called  iwiwn*,  and  8*fy*A<a;  to  regulate 
ftage  plays  :  (Pollux  Onomaft. — Lyjias  in  Alcibiad.— 
Demqfik.  in  Macar.—Suidas. — Harpocration.)  He 
fuffered  death,  if  guilty  of  drunkennefs  during  the 
adminiftration  of  his  office. 

Bao-iAsvf,  decided  difputes  among  the  priefts  and 
families  lacred  by  inheritance,  as  the  Ceryces,  and 
Eteobutadse.  Accufations  of  impiety,  profanation 
of  myfteries,or  temples,  were  perfonally  brought  be- 
fore him.  He  afiifted  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eleu- 
finian  and  Lenaean  feftivals,  (Pollux,  lib.  8.)  and 
of  the  Panathansea,  Hephaeftia,  and  Promethea, 
where  they  ran  races  with  torches  in  their  hands. 
He  offered  public  facrifices  for  the  profperity  of  the 
commonwealth.  His  wife,  called  Baa-iA*<rra,  was 
to  be  a  legitimate  citizen  of  Athens,  and  a  virgin ; 
(Demqfth.  in  Nearam.)  His  court  of  judicature 
was  in  the  royal  portico.  He  took  accufations  of 
murder,  and  referred  them  to  the  Areopagites, 
among  whom  he  had  a  right  of  fuffrage ;   but  laid 

afide 
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afide  his  crown,  a  badge  of  his  office,  during  the 
trial ;   (Demoftk.  in  Lacritum  et  in  Nearam.) 

n*Af/u«f xo?,  exercifed  authority  over  ftrangers  and 
Ibjourners  in  Athens,  as  the  Archon  did  over  the  citi- 
zens ;  (SckoL  Ariftoph.  ad  Vefp.  103 7.  J — He  offered 
facrifice  to  Enyalius,  who  was  Mars,  or  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, and  another  to  Diana,  named  Ayjorija, 
from  an  Athenian  borough*  He  celebrated  the  exe* 
quies  ofHarmodiusj  and  took  care  that  the  off* 
fpring  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country  fliould  be  maintained  from  the  public  trea- 
fury.  Thefe  magiftratcs  were  affifted  by  the  n*f  *<?f  01, 
affeffors,  who  were  admitted  into  office  in  the  fame 
form,  and  under  the  fame  reftriftionsj  (Harpocrat. 
Pollux,  lib.  S.) 

Gfrpoforai  were  the  fix  other  Archontes ;  who  re- 
ceived complaints  againft  falfe  accufers  in  writing* 
Difputes  between  citizens,  ftrangers,  fojourners* 
Haves,  and  merchants,' were  brought  before  them* 
(Harpocrat.)  They  preferred  the  appeals  to  "the 
people  5  (Pollux,  lib.  8  J  they  publicly  examined 
feveral  of  the  magiftrates,  and  took  the  votes  in  the 
aflemblies.  They  ratified  public  contrails,  appoint- 
ed days  of  bufinefs  for  the  judges,  and  profecuted 
thofe  who  attempted  to  miflead  the  unwary  into 
any  aft  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  They 
were  accuftomed  to  walk  about  the  city  by  night, 
and  correft  thofe  who  committed  any  diforder* 
(Ulpian  in  Oral.  adv.  Med,) 

The  Archontes  were  affifted  by  the  Ewfluwi,  in  ex- 
amining the  accounts  of  the  magiftrates ;  and  ia 
fining  thofe  who  were  guilty  of  maladminiftration. 
They  were  fometimes  called  Eg«r*fa*  and  Xwnyogoi ; 
(Arijtot.  PoliU  I.  6.  c.  ult.) 

OF 
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OF  THE  INFERIOR  MAGISTRATES. 

Oi  Ewfcxa,  were  elected  from  the  tea  tribes,  one 
from  each.  To  which  Was  added,  rfappariu;* 
a  regifter.  They  were  fometjmes  called  N^opuAaxfr, 
keepers  of  the  laws.  They  fuperintended  public 
prifoners,  and  conducted  criminals  to  execution. 
They  had  power  to  feize  fufpe&ed  perfons ;  and, 
upon  their  confeffion,  to  put  them  to  death : 
otherwife,  to  profecute  them, 

$»**(X,*h  prefided  ovef  the  Athenian  tribes* 
one  being  allotted  to  each.  This  was  afterwards  a 
military  term,  and  the  governors  of  tribes  were 
called  Ein/KfAuTai  puAw*.  They  took  care  of  the 
treafure  of  each  tribe ;  and  fummoned  them  toge- 
ther, as  occafion  required. 

^uXoCairiA*!?,  an  office  with  refpeft  to  particular 
tribes,  refembling  that  of  the  BatnAwc,  to  the  com- 
monwealth. They  were  eledted  from  the  *u*-«tf  »*«#, 
nobility ;  they  had  the  care  of  public  facrifices, 
and  other  religious  ceremonies  peculiar  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  tribes j  and  held  their  court  in  the  Bittf-iA*  iov, 
and  fometimes  in  the  B*xoA<it  »• 

$(<*T£totfXQi,  Tf iTTvaj £o*,  had  in  the  feveral  $ f «T£ tai 
and  Tf irrvtg ,  the  fame  power  that  the  *uA«f^oj  exer- 
cifed  over  the  whole  tribe, 

A"/**?;c<»>  bad  the  fame  offices  in  the  A^w, 
managed  the  revenue,  affemblcd  the  people  in  the 
boroughs  under  their  jurifdiflion,  whofe  names 
were  regiftered,  and  prefided  at  the  ele&ion  of 
fenators,  aad  magiftrates  chofen  by  lots.    Some- 

a  times 
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times  they  were  called  Nauxj «j o»,  and  the  boroughs 
Nauxfafiaf,  being  obliged,  befides  two  horfemen, 
to  fit  out  one  fhip  for  the  public. 

A*£t«f got,  fix  officers,  affifted  by  30  others ;  they 
laid  the  fines  on  thofe  who  did  not  attend  the 
public  aflemblies;  and  took  the  votes  of  thofc 
who  were  prefent :  They  kept  the  AuEiafX1*0*  yfap- 
pa.Tt iov  or  XivxcafAUy  public  regifter  of  the  city,  where 
were  written  the  names  of  thofe  citizens  who  were 
old  enough  to  enter  on  their  patrimony,  which 
they  called  Au£k.  Thofe  who  were  bufy  in  the 
market,  they  compelled  to  attend  public  bufinefs, 
in  which  they  were  affifted  by  the  ro^orou,  fervants, 
who  lived  in  tents  in  the  Forum,  and  afterwards 
in  the  Areopagus.  There  were  a  thoufand  of 
them  in  Athens.  They  received  their  name  from 
the  arms  they  wore  ;  as  the  Aofvpofoi,  the  guards 
of  kings.  They  were  alfo  called  Au/*o«no*  iwwtou, 
from  their  offices ;  fometimes  n*v(rmoi>  from  Peu- 
finus,  who  probably  inftituted  the  office;  and 
fometimes  Zxuflai,  from  Scythiaj  people  of  that 
country  being  generally  chofen :  (Ariftoph.  Schor 
Haft.  Acarn.  et  Thtfmoph.) 

No/AopvA*x£f,  were  to  obferve  that  the  magis- 
trates or  people  made  no  innovation  in  the  laws, 
and  to  punifti  the  refra&ory :  (Cicero  de  legibus, 
lib.  3. — Columella  de  Re  Riiftica>  lib.  12.  c.  3. J 
They  were  feated  with  the  Ilf  oti^i  ;  wpre  a  white 
ribband  :  and  had  chairs  for  them  oppofite  to  the 
Archontes. 

Nopo6rr*»,  one  thoufand  in  numbef,  elefted  by 
lot  from  the  judges  in  the  court  Heliaa*  they  were 

to 
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to  infpeA  the  old  laws,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  revifion  of  the  people*  .They  were  to  fee  that 
no  ditches  or  furrows  weTe  made  under  the  Pelaf- 
gian  wall,  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  and  fend 
them  to  the  Archon. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

T«*n,  were  thofe  revenues  which  arofe  from 
lands,  mines,  woods,  and  other  pofieffions,  ap- 
propriated for  the  ufe  of  the  commonwealth  ;  the 
tributes  paid  by  the  fojourners,  and  freed  fervants  ; 
the  cuftoms  required  upon  certain  arts  and  trades, 
and  of  merchants,  for  the  exportation  and  impor- 
tation of  their  goods. 

$*f«,  were  the  annual  payments  exa&ed  from 
tributary  cities,  whicl*  were  firft  levied  by  the 
Athenians*  to  carry  on  the  war  in  cafe  of  another 
invafion  of  Xerxes.  The  fum  colle&ed  by  Arif- 
tides  amounted  to  460  talents  5  (Plutarch.  inArif- 
tide.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
it  amounted  to  600  talents  5  (Plutarch.  Pericle.— 
TiucydiJes.J   It  afterwards  arofe  to  1,300  talents, 

EjrpofB/,  Were  taxes  impofed  on  the  citizens, 
fojourners,  and  freed  fervants,  by  the  afiembly  and 
fenate  for  extraordinary  purpofes. 

T*pifA*Tos  were  fines  and  amercements;  a  tenth 
of  which  was  given  to  Minerva,  and  a  fiftieth  to 
the  other  gods  and  the  heroes;  this  was  called 
ZwsmfAQi :  (Sigonius.) 

D    2  OF 
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GF  THE  PUBLIC  TREASURERS,   &C 

iiintxrKi  ttas  ele&ecf  by  lot  from  the  Prytane$V 
and  kept  the  keys  of  the  treafury ;  which  office 
none  could  enjoy  more  than  once,  or  longer  thaiV 
one  day  j  (Pollux,  lib.  8. — Ulpianus  in  Androti- 
anam.)  He  was  keeper  alfo  of  the  public  feal,  and 
of  the  keys  of  the  citadel ;  and  he  was  the  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Proedri. 

TluXnroci,  were  ten  in  number;  (JEfchinAn  Ctefiph.) 
they  were  empowered  to  let  out  the  public  money, 
to  fell  and  confifcated  eftates.  Thefe  contracts  were 
confirmed  in  the  name  of  their  prefident.  They  were 
to  conviQ.  thofe  who  had  not  paid  the  tribute  called 
Mctojxw,  and  fell  them  by  ad&ion.  Under  thefe  were 
the  Ex\Qyasy  who  colle&ed  the  public  money,  from 
thole  who  leafed  the  city  eftates,  who  were  called 
TfAwvai,  who  were  to  give  their  own  fecurity, 
and  that  of  others,  for  the  payment  of  the  money 
due  on  their  leafes.  If  they  failed  to  do  this, 
any  longer  than  the  9th  Prytanea,  they  were  fiibjed 
to  forfeit  twice  the  principal  \  if  this  was  neglefted, 
they  were  imprifoned,  and  their  property  confif- 
cated '•  (Suidas, — Ulpian.in  Demqfth.)  J^ftcv  the 
c.xpulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  officers  called 
Ivn&xo»,  were  created ;  authorized  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  all  complaints  concerning  the  confifca* 
tion  of  goods  *  (Lyfias  pro  Nic.) 

Emyf*p«c,  were  affeflbrs  of  all  the  taxe3  and 
contributions ;  they  kept  the  public  accounts,  and 
profecuted  thofc  who  Were  in  arrears. 
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AWfXTft^  were  ten  general  receivers,  to  whom 
all  the  public  revenues,  contributions,  and  debts 
tt'ere  paid.  They  regiftered  all  their  receipts ;  and 
thofe  who  had  paid  before  the  whole  fenate,  were 
erafed  from  the  debt  books.  Difputes  arifing  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  were  fometimes  decided  by 
ihem. 

Amyfapiv?  mg  {3»Aik,  w^s  a  public  notary,  at 
firft  appointed  by  ele&ion,  afterwards  by  lot,  as  a 
check  open  the  AvofoxTai,  to  prevent  fraud  and 
miftakes. 

RXAuvora/xiai,  or  FXAuvorapaieij  held  the  fame 
offices  in  the  tributary  cities  that  belonged  to  the 
AjreJixTai,  in  their  own  jurisdiction. 

Il(axTO(€s9  thofe  who  received  money  for  the 
city,  arifing  from  fines  impofed  on  criminals. 

Topia*  T»  9<g,  *)  Tuv  few,  thofe  who  received  that 
part  of  the  fines  due  to  Minerva,  and  other  gods. 
This  was  done  before  the  fenate.  They  were  ten 
in  number,  elefted  by  lot,  from  the.n«vT«xo<riOjU£- 
fym,  nobles;  iliey  might  remit  any  fine,  if  it 
appeared  unjuftly  impofed.  Thefe  were  the  fame 
with  thofe  called, 

KuAoxffrai,  who  were  priefts,  that  claimed  the 
relics  of  facrifices,  amongft  which  were  the  fkins 
and  the  KwAa* ;  (Ariftoph.  SchoL  Avibus,  Fefpis. — 
Suidas.—Ulpianus  in  Dernqfth.)  They  received  the 
TjwCoXa,  which  were  diftributed  among  the  judges^ 
and  called  Aixanxot  pc0«f. 

Znnrxi,  were  appointed,  upon  extraordinary 
cafes,  to  enquire  after  public  debts,  when  the  fum<$ 
Wf  re  become  confiderable. 

P  3  ** 
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OF    THE    PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 

The  public  money  was  divided  according  to  the 
various  ufes  to  which  it  was  employed. 

X^fjuxra,  mf  J*o*xu<r««c ,  means  what  was  expended 
in  civil  ufes. 

2rf  «ri*)Tixft,  were  thofe  who  were  commiffioned 
to  pay  the  expences  of  war. 

'  Owl txa,  money  confecrated  to  pious  ufes,  in 
which  were  included  the  expences  of  plays,  feftivals, 
and  public  exhibitions  •,  which  were  chiefly  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  fome  god,  or  in  remembrance 
of  fome  hero.  That  which  was  given  to  the  judges, 
and  the  people,  in  public  aflemblies,  was  thus  called ; 
(Pollux.)  When  the  expences  of  war  could  not 
otherwife  be  defrayed,  this  money  was  appropriated 
to  that  ufe;  (Demqfth.  Oral,  in  Near  am.)  This 
edidt  was  repealed  Jby  Eubulus,  and  it  was  a  capital 
crime  for  the  &wf »xa  xaw*™  to  be  applied  for  the 
fervice  of  wars  (Ulpianus  in  Olynth,  z.) 

OF    THE   PUBLIC    DISTRIBUTERS- 

Tafias  rfig  ^oixrxrfwf,  called  fometimes  Em/AtA*™? 
ruv  xowuv  7T£Q<roSw ;  a  principal  treafurer,  created  by 
the  people;  he  continued  in  office  five  years,  in 
which,  if  he  condu&ed  himfelf  honourably,  he  was 
elefted  a  fecond  and  a  third  time* 

Amyjapiuc  ns  Aioutnctw,  one  who  kept  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  principal  treafurer's  accounts,  to  prevent 
miftakes,  or  detect  fraud. 
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Tap*?  mm  Ztj utiutixm,  was  the  paymafter  of  the 
army. 

Ta/uiac  Tuv  Swfixw,  or  O  tin  t«  9fWfixo>,  had  the 
difpofal  of  the  Oiwfixa  xf^ara»  which  were  diflri- 
buted,  as  well  as  for  pious  purpofes,  fometimes 
to  poor  citizens  to  buy  feats  in  the  theatre; 
(Plutarch.  Peric/e.) 

OF     THE   OFFICERS    IN    THE    MARKETS. 

T,iT<avcu>  were  thus  called  from  their  office,  to  lay 
in  corn  for  the  ufe  of  the  city.  The  Tupi**  tuc 
Jjoixurfur,  was  to  furnifh  them  with  fufficient  money 
for  this  purpofe. 

ZiropuAaxK,  were  fifteen  in  number,  ten  of  whom 
officiated  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the  Piraeeus;  it  was 
their  province  to  take  care  that  corn  and  meal  were 
fairly  fold,  and  to  appoint  the  (landard  weight  of 
bread. 

2kro[Asr( at,  or  AiroSiXTam>  were  officers  appointed 
to  fuperintend  the  meafures  of  corn. 

Aytffavoftoi,  otherwife  A*yir*»,x  were  ten  in  num- 
ber; five  officiating  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the 
Piraeus;  (Arijioph.  Schol.  in  Acllarn.)  A  certain 
toll  was  paid  to  them  by  thofe  who  fold  in  the 
market;  (Arijioph.  in  Acharn*  aft,  i.fcen.  4.^  They 
had  the  care  of  all  faleable  commodities  except 
corn ;  and  were  to  fee  that  no  fraud  or  unwarrant- 
able advantage  was  taken  by  the  buyer,  or  teller; 
(TAetphr.  de  legibus.) 

Mrrj oi/o/xoi,  officers  to  infped  all  meafures  but  thofe 
of  corn ;  five  of  them  were  in  the  city,  and  ten  in 
the  Piraeus, 

D   4  O^OVOfAQli 
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0\}/o>o/aoi,  thofc  who  took  care  of  the  fiftimarket; 
(Plutarch.  Syntp.  lib.  4.  prob.  4.)  they  were  thfee  in 
number,  ele&ed  by  the  Senate  j  (Athentns  lib.  6, — • 
Euftathius  ad  Iliad  x\) 

OF    MARITIME   OFFICERS. 

£/**••{ m  ETn/afAirrai,  ten  officers  belonging  to  the 
harbour  j  they  were  to  take  care  that  two  thirds 
of  the  corn  brought  into  the  port  fhould  be  carried 
into  the  city  j  and  that  no  filver  (hould  be  exported 
except  by  thofe  who  traded  in  corn ;  (Demefth.  in 
Lacritum — Harpoeration.) 

Naut©J*x**,  or  TCfir*J«xai,  were  to  hear  difputes 
between  merchants  and  mariners.  It  was  alio  their 
office  to  examine  thofe  who  were  the  children  of 
ftrangers,  and  had  clandeflinely  regiflered  their 
names  among  the  free  citizens.  This  was  done  on 
the  26th  of  every  month. 

Eirayuyfi?,  were  to  hear  caufes  relating  to  trade, 
and  which,  from  their  urgency,  could  not  be  de- 
ferred to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  N*ut*J**«i  ; 
(Sigonius  and  Emmiuu)  Befides  thefe,  they  heard 
caufes  concerning  feafts  and  public  entertainments  j 
(Pollux,) 

OF  VARIOUS  OFFICERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE* 

Aruftfw,  were  ten  officers,  who  took  care  of  the 
ftreets ;  five  officiated  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the 
piraeeus;  (Arijiot.  cit.  ab.  Harpocrat.)  No  man 
ferved  this  office  more  than  twice;  (Demqftk* 
Pro<em.  64 ,) 

otarowj  were  the  furveyors  of  the  roads. 
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&*irartti  twv  vixruvy  the  officers  attending  the 
aquedu&s. 

Kfn>o^uX«x£f,  thofe  who  took  care  of  the  foun- 
tains. 
Thefe  four  offices  were  called  ArwojAtx  (Arijhtle*) 

TLmr&Tcu  ruv  inpoa-iuv  tgycov,  officers  who  had 
the  general  care  and  fuperintendance  of  public 
ftruftures. 

Tii^owoiot,  who  managed  the  building  of  the 
walls.     Every  tribe  had  the  choice  of  a  feparate 

2«Pf©wra»,  were  ten  officers  who  fuperintended 
the  young  men,  as  to  their  temperance  and  fobriety  $ 
(Mf chines  in  Axiocko.) 

Oiwrrat,  three  officers  that  provided  lights  for 
the  public  entertainments ,  and  obfervcd  that 
every  one  drank  his  proper  quantity  -,  (Athen&is,  lib. 
10J 

ruwuxow/Aoi,  officers  who  were  prefent  at  mar- 
riages, facrifices,  feftivals,  and  public  folemnities,  to 
obferve  that  nothing  was  done  irregularly  $  (Atht- 
nous,  lib*  6.) 

TvpcuxoMffjLoi,  officers  to  regulate  the  drels  of 
women;  and  thofe  who  were  improperly  dreffed 
were  fined,  and  their  apparel  expofed  to  public  view 
iu  the  Ceramicus.   , 

Aitrsfyoi,  were  people  of  property,  who  were  or- 
dered to  perform  fome  public  duty,  or  to  fupply 
the  commonwealth  with  neceflaries  at  their  own 
charge.  They  were  elefted  from  1200  of  the 
ficheft  citizens  $  every  tribe  elefting  120  from  its 

OWft 
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own  body.  It  was  part  of  Solon's  conftitution, 
that  every  man,  according  to  his  ability,  (hould 
ferve  the  public;  only  that  the  fame  perfon  Ihould 
not  hold  two  offices  ;  (Demcjlh.  in  Leptin.) 

Thefe  1200  were  divided  into  two  parts;  one, 
confiftcd  of  thofe  who  had  large  pofleffions ;  the 
other,  of  perfons  of  meaner  condition.  Each  of  thefe 
was  divided  into  ten  companies,  called  Zuppofia*, 
which  were  diftind  bodies,  and  had  feparate  officers 
of  their  own.     They  were  again  fubdivided  into  two 

,  parts,  according  to  the  eftates  of  thofe  that  compofed 
them.  Thus  from  the  firft  ten  Sup^iai,  were  ap- 
pointed 300  of  the  wealthieft  citizens  of  Athens, 

•  who  were,  upon  occafion,  to  fupply  the  common- 
wealth with  money;  and  together  with  the  1200 
were  to  perform  extraordinary  duties  when  re- 
quired; (UlpianinOlynth.  2.  and  Aphob.  i.) 

Zuppogiai,  were  inftituted  about  the  third  year 
of  the  100th  Olympiad.  Before  this- time,  thofe 
who  were  unable  to  bear  the  expence  of  the 
AfiTafyia,  which  was  affigned  to  them,  were  re- 
lieved from  the  arnJoa-ir,  exchange  of  property,  i.  e. 
if  any  one  appointed  to  undergo  one  of  the  a«t»j  yj«*, 
br  duties,  which  he  was  obliged  every  fecond  year, 
(Demojih.  in  Leptin.)  could  find  any  more  wealthy 
than  himfelf,  who  was  free  from  all  duties,  the  in- 
former was  then  excufed.  If  the  perfon  thus  fub- 
ftituted,  denied  that  lie  was  the  richer  of  the  two, 
they  exchanged  eftates.  The  doors  of  their  houfes 
were  fealed  up ;  and  then  they  took  the  following 

Oath,    AlTGf&lVOO    T71V    SiriOUt     TT,V     t[AMVTB  OfOfcJf  x)   JiXftia?, 

*?*tl¥  tw  ty  tok  igyoig  t«*>  a£yuf  sioit,  o<ra  x}  vofiQi  artXn 
vcT0mxxo-i.     1  will  truly  and  faithfully  difcover  all 

my 
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my  property  >  except  that  which  is  infiher  mines ,  which 
the  laws  have  exempted  from  hnpofts.  Within  three 
days  afterwards  the  value  of  their  eftates  was  dis- 
covered, and  this  was  called  cnropotvis .  ,  This  cuftom 
was  not  entirely  fet  afide  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Zv/AjKOf  *«* ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  300  citizens  could 
give  information  of  any  one  more  wealthy  and  who 
had  been  omitted  in  the  nomination,  he  was  excufed ; 
(Demofih.  in  Leptin.  and  Phanip.)  This  controverfy 
was  called  iiKhxatna,  which  is  either  the  fame  as 
xfio-K  and  «jxf HrCimxn?,  (Hefychius)  -,  or  is  con- 
fined to  the  xjofnyoi,  which  may  be  properly  includ- 
ed in  the  Mmgyoi ;  (Suidas.) 

The  duties  in  time  of  peace  were: 
Xofuy**, 
Tvfxvxiriix^iay 

Thofe  in  time  of  war  were  : 

Xof?iyoi,  were  at  the  expence  of  players,  fingers, 
dancers,  and  muficians,  at  the  celebration  of  public 
feftivals  and  folemnities;  (Lyjias  de  muneribus.—* 
Plutarchus  de  prudent.  Atheni.) 

rvjAwrixtxoi,  were  at  the  expence  of  oil  and 
other  neceflkries  for  the  wreftlers  arid  combatants  j 
(Ulpianus.  in  Leptin.) 

Eriaroff?  tw*  $\>\uv9  thofe  who  made  an  entertain- 
ment for  their  whole  tribe,  upon  public  feftivals ; 
(Demqftk.  Leptin.  and  Median.)  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  lots.  Some  voluntarily  undertook  this 
office  '3  (Pollux.)  . 
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Tj *^«fx°*>  were  to  provide  necefiaries   for  the 
fleet,    (Plutarch  de  prud.  Athen.)    and  to  build  * 
fhips. 

ENrp€f6*T«c,  were  required,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  fupply  the  public  with  money  to  pay 
the  army,  and  for  other  purpofes ;  (Lyjias  de  mu- 
neribus.) 

EttjA  Jom?  unions  Exovrtsy  EOcAorrai,  &C.  are  thofe 
who  contributed  voluntarily  to  the  exigence  of  the 
tftate;  (Pollux,  pqffim.) 

ZuvJwto*,  orators  appointed  by  the  people  to  plead 
for  any  law  which  was  to  be  repealed  or  ena&cd. 
They  were  fometimes  called  fur©^,  and  <ru*r,yofoit 
and  their  fee  ro  vvwyof  *x*y.  The  people  were  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  conferring  this  office  twice  on 
the  fame  perfonj  (Demojlk.  in  Leptin—et  Ulpian%  in, 
hco.) 

PuTOfg*,  were  ten  in  number,  ele&ed  by  lots, 
to  plead  public  caufes  in  the  fenate-houfej  and  for 
every  caufe  they  were  retained,  one  drachm  was 
paid  them  from  the  public  treafury.  They  were 
alfo  called,    • 

Sv^yofoi,  and  their  fee,  rwnyof »xoy ;  (Ariftoph* 
Schol.  in  Vefp.)  No  man  could  hold  this  office 
under  40  years  of  age;  (Arijloph.  Schol.  Nubibm.) 
Before  they  executed  this  office,  they  were  exa- 
mined as  to  their  valour  in  war,  affe&ion  to  their 
parents,  prudence,  temperance,  and  frugality.  This 
examination  was  regiftered  among  the  laws  of 
Athens. 

ITf £<r|3fK,  were  ambafladors,  chofen  by  the  fenate, 
or  by  the  people,  Jto  treat  with  foreign  dates.   Their 

power 
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power  was  limited,  and  they  were  liable  to  be  quef- 
tioned  if  they  exceeded  their  commiflion.  (Pollux, 
lib.  8.  cap.  6.)  During  the  time  of  their  employment, 
they  were  paid  a  falary  from  the  public  treafury. 
When  Euthymenes  was  archon,  they  had  two 
drachms  a  day;  (Ariftoph.  Acharn.  aft  1.  fcen.  1.) 
Thofe  who  faithfully  difcharged  their  embaflies  were 
entertained  by  the  fenate  in  the  Prytaneum;  (De- 
mofih.  Or  at.  defals.  Legal,  ibique  U/pian.)  Thofe  who 
were  inattentive  were  fined ;  (TAncyd.  Sckol.  lib.  6.) 
Thofe  who  undertook  any  embafly  without  the 
appointment  of  the  fenate  or  people,  were  punifhed 
with  death;  (Demojlh.  defals.  Legat.) 

IIff<r/3fK  avrexfttTOft?,  thofe  ambafladors  who  had 
full  authority  to  aft,  as  .  they  thought  moft  bene- 
ficial for  the  flate,  and  were  not  obliged  to  give 
an  account  of  their  proceedings  on  their  return 
home. 

Kufv£,  herald,  ufually  attended  the  ambafladors. 
Sometimes  they  were  themfelves  fent  on  embaflies, 
as  public  mediators.  Thefe  men  were  accounted 
facred,  as  being  defcended  from  Mercury ;  (EuftatK 
Iliad*.) 

Tf gpparfKt  notaries,  who  were  employed  by  fe- 
veral  magistrates.  No  man  could  ferve  the  office 
more  than  once  5  (Pollux,  lib.  8.  J 

T( ayA/wrfK,  three  notaries,  who  had  the  cuftodjr 
of  the  public  records  and  laws,  which  they  were  to 
write  and  repeat  to  the  people  and  fenate.  One 
was  chofen  by  the  popular  afiembly,  whofe  province 
it  was  to  repeat ;  and  two  by  the  fenate,  one  was 
keeper  of  the  laws,  the  other  of  the  public  records ; 
(Pollux,  lib.  8. J     A  notary  was  appointed  from 

every 
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every  Prytanea,  whofe  office  expired  at  the  end  of 
30  days,  and  then  underwent  the  ufual  *v9uhj,  exa- 
mination; (Lyfias  in  NLomachum.)  It  was  con- 
fidered  ivnXw  wig ««•*«,  a  mean  employment  y  (Li- 
baniuSy  Argum.  Orat.  Demqfth.  de  fals.  Legat.J  It 
was  executed  by  the  Anyone*,  who  chiefly  were 
flaves,  able  to  read  and  write,  that  they  might  be 
more  ferviceable  to  their  matters;  (Ulpianus  in 
Oral.  Olynthiacy  p.) 

OP    THE    ATHENIAN    COUNCILS. 
THE    COUNCIL    OF    THE    AMPHICTYONS. 

The  council  of  the  Amphi&yons  originally  con- 
fided of  1 2  perfons  fent  by  the  Ionians,  Boeotians, 
Phthians,  Dorians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnefians,  ^Enia- 
nians,  Achaeans,  Dolopians,  Delphians,  Theflalians, 
Melians,  Phocians,  and  Locrians;  (Paufanias  P he- 
ads.— Suidas. — Strahy  lib.  9.)  iEfohines  reckons 
11  nations;  (Orat.  wej*  n«faTf«<rC\^  Harpocra- 
tion  and  Suidas  reckon  12  ;  (Strabodte  12.  lib.  9.JI 
The  Amphidtyons  declared  war  againft  the  Pho- 
cians, when  they  had  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  This  war  was  maintained  for  ten  years  by 
all  the -Grecian  ftates.  The  Phocians,  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  their  allies,  were  deprived  of  the 
honour  of  fitting  in  this  council,  and  the  Macedo- 
nians fupplied  their  place,  on  account  of  their 
fervices  during  the  war.  But  more  than  60  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Gauls,  under  the  command  of 
Brennus,  invaded  Greece,  the  Phocians  behaved 
with  fuch  fpirit,  that  they  were  reinftated  in  all 
their  former  privileges  j  (Paufanias  Phocicis.)  In 
2  the 
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the  reign  of  Auguftus  this  council  was  diflblved; 
(Straboy  lib.  g.J  But  Paufanias  aflerts  that  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they  were  increafed  to  the 
number  of  30 -y  (Paufanias  in  Phocicis  et  Achaicis.) 
They  generally  met  twice  in  every  year  at  the 
Thermopylae,  or  at  Delphi.  Hence  the  terms 
IluAuyof*»  and  IIvAaiajf  Hefychius — Herodotus — Har- 
pocration,  i£c.)  Before  they  engaged  in  bufinefs, 
they  facrificed  an  ox  cut  into  lmall  pieces  to  the 
Delphian  Apollo,  intimating.that  concord  and  una- 
nimity prevailed  in  the  feveral  cities  which  they 
repreiented.  They  met  for  the  purpofe  of  ac- 
commodating any  differences  which  arofe  between 
the  Grecian  cities.  Their  decifions  were  deemed 
facred  and  inviolable,  and  arms  were  frequently  ufed 
to  enforce  them. 

OF    THE    PUBLIC    ASSEMBLIES. 

E*xAjj<n«,  was  an  affembly  of  the  people  who  met 
together  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
was  of  two  forts,  the  xuj »«  and  crvyKXnros.  It  was 
formed  of  the  freemen  of  Athens.  In  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  women  are  faid  to  have  been  admitted  into 
this  affembly;  (Varro  apudfanft.  fagMft* d*  Civitate 
Dei.  lib.  1S.C.9.) 

Kufiau,  were  called  onto  t»  xvgtiv  ret  \J^j(pi^aT«; 
they  met  voluntarily,  (Ulpian.  in  DemoftL  Oral*  de 
tyrt*  fals.)  ,and  in  them  were  the  decrees  of  the 
fenate  ratified  by  the  people.  They  were  held 
Upon  nptfxt  -xuf igj,  or  «j  ic/ueva*  J*  vofxifxoi,  days  ap- 
pointed by  law  3  (Suidas.—Arijlopk.  Schol.  Acharn.) 


OF 
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OF    THEIR    TIME    OF    MEETING* 

They  met  four  times  in  34  days,  the  time  that 
each  Tlprxniot,  prefided  in  the  fendte.  The  firft 
>affembly  was  emplpyed  in  approving  or  reje&ing 
magiftrates;  in  hearing  aftions  called  «»**yy«Ai«i, 
concerning  the  public  good ;  in  hearing  the  articles 
read  over  which  had  been  confifcated.  The  fecond 
made  provifions  for  the  community  and  for  in- 
dividuals; and  any  one  might  offer  a  petition,  or 
pais  his  opinion  upon  either.  The  third  gave 
audience  to  the  foreign  ambaffadors.  The  fourth 
was  devoted  to  religious  matters;  (Pollux  lib.  8. 
c.  S.J  The  firft  affembly  was  held  on  the  nth 
day  of  the  Prytanea,  the  fecond  on  the  aoth,  the 
third  on  the  30th,  the  fourth  on  the  33d.  Some 
fay  they  had  three  affemblies  every  month,  on  the 
ift,  10th  and  30th;  or  on  the  10th,  20th,  add 
30th;  (Ulpian.  in  Demq/IL — Ariftoph.  Schol) 

ZuyjtAuTOi  ExxXwrioti,  were-Called  euro  t»  <rvyxcc\t iy, 
becaufe  the  people  were  fummoned.  Thofe  who 
fummoned  them  were  the  trg amyoi,  the  UoXt^a^^ 
or  the  KvcvKifi  (Ariftoph.  Concionatr.) 

KaTfKxAuor**^  (Pollux.) 

KaraxAjNTf^,  (Ammonins.J 

KaTaxAu(rt*»,  (Hefychius.)  were  affemblies  held 
on  very  important  occafions;  to  which,  befides 
citizens  refident  in  the  city,  thofe  who  refided  in 
the  country,  and  thofe  who  were  in  the  harbour 
were  fummoned. 
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OF    THE. PL  ACES    OF    MEETING. 

Ay'of*,  the  market-place,  in  which  they  bfteii 
fctfiemblecl ;  hence  the  aflemblies  were  called  Ayogaij 
and  to  make  a  fpeech,  ayog tvuv ;  (Harpocration.) 

li™£,  (tfhucyd.  Z.—Schol  Arifioph.  Equii.  42J 
hear  the  citadel,  fo  called  Ji*  to  *wuxiw<r0a»  roic 
AiOfif,  n  f «ic  xafoJjpau?,  4  A*  to  *>nruxiw9*j  iv  avrn 
r*f  BsAfur** ,  being  filled  with  (tones,  or  feats,  or 
from  crowds  in  the  afiembly.  Thus  irwxims  is 
taken  for  the  thronging  of  a  multitude ;  (Arifioph. 
Sckol.  Acharn.  Equit.  &v.)  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  fimplicity  of  its  buildings  and  furniture ;  (Pol- 
fax,  lib.  8.  c.  S.)  It  was  illegal  to  decree  any  one 
a  crown;  or  to  ele6t  the  XTjaTnyoi,  (Hefy chins)  or 
any  of  the  magiftrates  in  any  other  place ;  (Pollux.) 

Thfe  aflemblies  were  held  in  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus;  (Demqftk.Mediana. — Thucyd.  8. — Pol- 
lux. 8.  10.J  On  particular  occafions  they  were  held 
in  any  capacious  place,  as  in  the  Piraeus,  in  the 
forum  called  Ayoj  a  bnrofo/Ktta,  or  in  the  Munychia. 

OF    THE    MANNER    OF    HOLDING    THE    AS- 
SEMBLIES/ 

The  magiftrates  who  had  the  care  of  thefe  afr 
femblies,  were  the  Ilf utavk,  EmraTo*  and  Ufoitfot. 

IlfuT*^?,  fometimes  caHed  the  people  together ; 
and  always  before  they  met*  hung  up  a  Tt( oyg <&pp<* 
ill  a  principal  thoroughfare^  giving  an  account  of  the 
matters  to  be  debated  j  (Pollux,  lib.  8i  c,  %.) 

Xtyrfyoij  were  fo  called  from  the  front  feats  which 
they  occupied  in  the  aiTemblies.    When  there  were 

fi  ten 
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ten  tribes,  there  were  *  nine  irfot  fy  «,  appointed  by 
lots  from  the  nine  tribes,  which  were  exempted 
from  being  *-f  vruvts.  Their  office  commenced  and 
expired  with  the  meeting,  in  which  they  pronounced 
the  fubjedt  of  debate ;  (U/pian.  in  Demqft.  Timo- 
crat.)  They  were  afiifted  by  the  vopof v\<z*t<;,  who 
fat  with  them ;  (Pollux,  lib.  8.  c.  g.)  In  every 
affembly  one  of  the  tribes  was  appointed  by  lot, 
irftsJffuf**,  to  prefide  at  the  fuggeftum,  and  affift  the 
commonwealth ;  (AEfchines  in  Timarchum.) 

Emr«Tfj{,  the  prefident,  was  elefted  by  lot  from 
the  Trf ot$£ w ;  till  he  had  given  a  fignal,  the  people 
were  not  allowed  to  Vote ;  (Harpocration,  Demcjih. 
Androtian. — ASfchines  in  Ctefiphont.) 

If  the  people  were  negligent  of  attending  the 
afiemblies,  the  magiilrates  fliut  up  the  gates,  ex- 
cept that  through  which  they  muft  pafs*  All 
commodities  were  removed  from  the  markets,  that 
there  might  be  no  obftru&ion  to  their  attendance* 
If  this  had  no  effect,  the  A«y*r**,  dipped  a  cord  in 
vermilion,  when  the  To^otai  were  fent  into  the 
market  to  mark  all  thofe  who  appeared  there,  and 
thofe  who  were  marked  were  fined  $  (Ariftoph. 
SchoL  in  Ac  ham.  22. )  An  obolus  was  paid  froni  the 
treafury  to  all  thofe  who  were  early  in  the  affembly, 
which  was  afterwards  increafed  to  three  oboli ; 
(Ariftoph.  ?luU  aft  1*  fcen.  2.)  Thofe  who  Wert 
late  received  nothings  (Ariftoph.  Concionatr.)  If 
the  weather  was  ftormy  and  unfavourable,  which 
was  called  $10**1*.™*,  (Ariftoph.  SchoL  Acharn.) 
the  affembly  was  adjourned. 

The  place  appointed  for  meeting  was  cleanfed  by 
killing  young  pigs,  which  they  carried  round  $  this 

wis 
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was  called  x«8«f/*«j  the  outfide,  where  the  pigs 
had  been  carried,  was  deemed  profane ;  (Arijloph. 
ScAol.  Acharn.  44.  and  Concionatr.J  The  perfon  who 
thus  officiated  was  called  xafi*j tuc,  and  ireg »r**f;t©?, 
from  mjiri*,  (Ariflopk.  ibidem) j  and  *r*<*fxo?> 
(Pollux.  Hefychius. — SuidaSk — Itarpocrdtion.) 

When  they  had  finifhed  the  expiatory  tites^  the 
xufug  made  a  folemn  prayer  for  the  fdfety  of  the  ftate^ 
and  the  fuccfefs  of  their  councils ;  (Demqftk.  Timo* 
trat.)  They  then  execrated  thofe  who  attempted  to 
Coiifpire  againft  the  ftate  j  (Demejlk.  nip  *ct£a*£t<r- 
Gu*s.)  and  enjoined  filence.  (Ariftoph.  fhe/m.  $01.) 
At  the  inftance  of  the  n-joity©*,  the  xtif  v£  pro- 
claimed the  irj o6**fv/*«,  decree  of  the  fenate,  upon 
which  they  were  to  deliberate.   Then  thexujug  pro* 
claimed,  t»C  aybftvtw  (3aXfTa*   rm   wrif  iwtuxovt*  im 
ycyovoTwv,  who  above  50  years  of  age  will /peak  ?  when 
the  old  men  began  the  debate.     The  x*f  u£  then  pro- 
claimed Xpyiiv  tup  AQw&w  top  (ZuXofxtM  oi;  i£*r«,  that 
every  Athenian  might /peak  who  was  privileged  by  law\ 
(Ariftop.  Acharn.  Demofth.  and  M/chines  In  Ctefiphont. 
—Pollux,  lib.  8.  c.  9  .)     For  every  man  above  30 
years  old  might  give  his  opinion,  except  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  impiety  or  cowardice,  or  were  in  debt 
to  the  ftate;  (Demo/ih.  in  Arijlogiu — M/chines  in 
Ctefiphont,)    When  any  one  was  forbidden  by  the 
w(\nMn  to  (peak,  and  they  refufed  to  fubmit*  they 
were  dragged  down    from   the  /uggefium  by  the 
rogoTflu, li&ors ;  (Arijtoph.  Acharn. a£i  i./cen.  2.) 

When  *the  debates  were  ended,  the  xnj u£,  by 
order  of  the  mrur**,  or  w(otf^oi9  aiked  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  This  was  done  by  pebbles, 
or  holding  up  the  hand,  called  tiritynpi£uv  r$  faf  *<r^&, 
or  Afwfti  jtat;£f»{ot9»ftftir  t«   Ai/am*      The  vote    was 
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called,  gtif  oron*,  (Sigonius>  de  rep.  Ath.)  and  to  efti* 
blifli  it  x*'f 0T0M »*•  Airo^fij otovkv,  was  to  annul  by 
Vote.  They  fometimes  gave  private  votes,  as  on  the 
expulfion  of  magiftrates,  by  cafting  fa<p*<,  pebbles, 
into  x*Ak,  vejfels,  which  the  *{vta>k  placed  for  the 
purpofe.  Originally  they  voted  with  xuafut,  Beans  j 
(Suidas.)  The  wfoity©*  then  declared  the  refult  of 
their  votes.  It  was  unlawful  for  the  vgvrcms  to  pro* 
ppfe  the  fame  queftion  twice ;  (Nicia  Orat.ap.  TAu- 
cydid.  lib.  6.)  The  aflembly  were  difmified  by  the 
vibrant;  (Arijloph.  Adam. — Arifioph.  Concionair.) 

OF    THE    SENATE    OF    FIVE    HUNDRED. 

The  P*xn  taw  *rivTaxofr»«v,  originally  conlifted  of 
400  members ;  100  from  each  of  the  four  tribes; 
(Plutarch*  Solone.)  They  were  elefted  by  lot  with 
beans ;  hence  (its\tvr*e  *iro  xu«/*»,  and  J3«ua*»  «*>• 
xv*/*»;  (Thucidyd,)  On  a  certain  day,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  month  Ex«T0/*g*ftw,  the  prefident 
of  every  tribe  prefented  the  names  of  eligible  per- 
fons,  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs,  called  *waxi*, 
(HarpocrationJ  and  put  them  into  a  veflel.  In  another 
veffel  were  100  white  beans  and  too  black.  The 
names  .of  thofe  candidates  drawn  out  with  white 
beans  were  fuccefsful  ;  (Sigonius,  and  Emmius  de 
Rep.  Athen.)  When  the  number  of  tribes  was  in* 
creafed  to  ten,  100  additional  fenators  were  chofen, 
and  the  fenate  was  then  called  0&Xn  ru>  mvtaxorw, 
afterwards  100  more  were  added,  with  two  new 
tribes,  fifty  from  each;  (Stephan.  Byzant.  de  Urb%  et 
populis.) 

V^hen  the  fenators  were  elefted,  they  appointed 

officers  to  prefide,    called   II{VT*Hf.     They  were 
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elcfted  by  beans ;  nine  black  beans  were  put  into 
a.  veflel,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes,  and^one  white 
bean  was  put  into  another ;  that  tribe  which  was 
drawn  with  the  white  one  prefided  firft,  and  the 
reft  in  the  order  they  were  drawn.  The  Attick 
year  confided  often  parts,  according  tor  the  number 
of  tribes;  each  was  divided  into  35  days.  To 
render  the  lunar  year  complete,  the  four  firft 
parts  confided  of  36  days,  making  the  whole  lunar 
year  354  days;  (Harper at.)  Some  affirm  that 
the  odd  four  days  were  employed  in  the  eleftion  of 
magiftrates,  and  that  during  that  time,  there  were  no 
magiftrates,  (Liban.  Argum.  in  Androtian) ;  hence 
they  were  called  oua^/ja  d/ai^w,  and  af^aifca-iof. 
When  there  were  12  tribes,  every  one  prefided  a 
whole  month,  during  which  they  were  exempted 
from  other  public  duties;  (Pollux,  lib.  8.  c.  <).) 
The  time  they  were  in  office  was  called  irj vramo. 

Every  irfuT«w»was  divided  into  five  weeks  of 
days,  by  which  the  fifty  vgvrcaft;  were  ranked  into 
five  decuria?,  each  decuria  governing  his  week, 
when  they  were  called  *■{©*£{©*.  One  of  thefe  wa* 
ele&ed  \>y  lot  to  prefjde  each  of  the  feven  days, 
Of  the  ten  ir^o* Jjoi,  feven  only  prefided. 

The  prefident  of  the  w(u9f  pi  was  called  mronif. 
He  was  entrufted  with  the  public  feal,  the  keys  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  public  treafyry.  No  man  could 
be  twice  elefted  to  this  office,  or  hold  it  longer 
than  one  day  j  (Pollux,  lib.  8. — Ulpianus  in  Dcmojlh, 
Androtian.) 

There  were  nine  *rfoityo*,  diftindt  from  the 
former,  and  chofen  by  the  fiwaraat  every  meeting  of 
the  fenate  from  the  tribes,  except  from  that  tribe  of 

$  3  whifih 
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which  the  w(vroar$c  were  members;  (Pollux*^* 
Suidas.)  Thefe  were  different  from  the  irfwJfQt 
afld  unfa™?  in  the  popular  affemblies. 

The  EiriXa^pvrt^  were  fubltitutes  to  fupply  the 
place  of  any  fenator  who  might  be  expelled  for 
mifconduft,  or  who  might  die;  (Harpocrat.) 

The  ir(\iTo»tf  ^ffembled  the  fenate  every  day, 
except  on  feftivak.  They  were  to  be  confulted  in 
the  Prytaqeum,  which  was  near  the  fenate  houfe, 
where  they  offered  facrifices,  and  had  their  food  ; 
(Paufanias.) 

Every  time  the  fenate  was  affembled  they  offered 
facrifices  to  Jupiter  /3*x«»of,  and  Minerva  (3kAoa«, 
counfellors,  who  had  a  chapel  adjoining  to  th$ 
fenate  houfe  ;  (Antiphon^  de  Chorenta.)  f  his  w^s 
called  n<r*TU{t«  tivw,  (Ulpmnus.)  Whatever  was 
to  be  deliberated  was  engraven  on  tablets,  which 
after  it  had  beeji  explained  by  the  irfur»cc  or 
«7riraT«,  every  one  might  give  his  opinion.  This 
was  done  {landing.  When  all  had  finifhed,  the 
decree  to  be  paffed  was  written  down  by  one  of 
the  fenators,  and  read  in  the  fenate;  (Demqfth.  in 
Ctefiphont  and  in  Nearam.)  Leave  being  given  by 
the  7T{ warn  or  tvirxr*,  they  proceeded  to  vote  pri- 
vately, by  putting  black  and  white  beans  into  a 
veffel.  If  the  black  were  more  numerous  than  the 
white,  it  was  rejefted;  if  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
enafted  into  a  decree,  (Ulpianus)>  called  4/i»^i<r/**^ 
and  irfp&Afv/**;  afterwards  to  be  debated  in  a 
popular  affembly  before  it  could  pafs  into  a  per* 
manent  law. 

This  fenate  examined  the  accounts  of  magiftratc$ 

at  the  expiration  of  their  offices ;  (Pollux*  lib.  8* 

V,  %.)  took  care  of  the  poor  who  were  maintained 

by 
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by  the  public;  (Hafpocr.)  they  appointed  gaolers 
for  prifons,  and  examined  thofe  who  were  accufed 
of  crimes  of  which  the  law  took  no  cognizance, 
and  punifhed  them;  (Pollux.)  They  took  care 
of  the  fleet,  and  fuperintended  the  building  of 
men  of  war;  (Ariftop,  Avifrus—Ijibanius  Argu- 
ment in  Androtian.) 

No  man  could  "be  admitted  to  thefe  places  ol 
truft  without  a  previous  examination  as  to  his  life 
and  manners;  (ALfchinesin'fimareh.) 

They  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  promote  the 
public  good,  nor  advife  any  thing  contrary  to  law; 
that  they  would  fit  in  whatever  court  to  which 
they  were  allotted ;  that  they  would  never  keep  an 
Athenian  in  bonds,  but  upon  certain  conditions  ; 
(Demofth.  Timocrat.) 

They  impofed  fines  upon  criminals,  fometimes 
to  the  amount  of  500  drachmae.  When  the  crime 
was  too  flagrant,  they  tranfmitted  the  criminal  to 
the  QirpofltTou,  by  whom  he  was  properly  tried; 
(Demojik.  in  Euerg.  et  Mnejibulum— Pollux,  lib,  8< 
c9.) 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  30  tyrants,  they  fwore 
to  obferve  rw  o^mr  *«*,  the  aft  of  oblivion ;  by  which 
all  former  diforders,  committed  iinder  the  tyrants, 
were  remitted. 

At  the  end  of  their  truft,  they  gave  an  account 
of  their  condudt.  They  were  often  expelled  for 
fmall  offences,  and  their  places  filled  by  one  of  the 
am\ai)(orrts.  This  was  called  ixQuXXofofwou  from 
the  leaves  they  ufed  in  voting;  (Pollux,  lib.  8,  cx  5.—* 
HarpQcrati<m.—Suidas.) 

«4  Thofe 
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Thofe  who  had  executed  their  truft  with  fidelity 
were  rewarded  with  money  from  the  public  trea- 
fury ;  (Demqfth*  Timocrat.) 

A  drachm  was  paid  to  every  fenator  for  his 
maintenance  for  a  day.  Hence  j3«Xnr  Aa^w,  to  be 
thofen  into  the  fenate  by  lots,  means  the  fame  as 
i(*Xj*w  tuc  tyutfftf  Aa^n*,  to  obtain  a  drachm  every 
'  day.  If  a  (hip  of  confiderable#fize  had  been  built 
during  their  adminiftration,  they  were  decreed  the 
honour  of  %  crown;  (Demojlh.  Androtiau.) 

OF    THB    AREOPAGUS. 

This  fenate  was  on  a  hill  near  the  citadel,  (Herod, 
lib.  8. )  fo  called  from  A( hoj  Tlayot ,  the  Hill  of  Mars, 
beeaufe  all  murders  were  under  the  cognizance  of 
this  court ;  (Suidas.)  or  from  Mars,  who,  it  is  faid, 
was  the  firft  criminal  tried  here;  (Paujanias—* 
Arifiides  Panatken. — Suidas.)  or  beeaufe  the  Ama- 
zons, when  they  befieged  Athens,  pitched  their 
camp,  and  offered  facrifices  on  this  fpot;  (JEfchylus 
Eumenid.)  Although  it  is  aflerted  that  this  court 
was  inftituted  by  Solon;  (Plutarch  Solone— Cicero de 
Off  Jib.  i.)  yet  it  was  of  very  ancient  date;  (Ariftot. 
Polit.  I.  x.—T)emofthi  Arijloc* — Pauf.  Attic,  c.  28.J 

The  number  that  compofed  this  venerable  af- 
fembly  is  uncertain ;  fome  fay  ^nine,  others  31, 
others  51,  befides  the  archontes;  (Plutarch,  So/one 
et  Pericle.)  Some  fay  the  0i*7x©8«t*i  only  were  ad- 
mitted ;  (Libanius  in  Argum.  Androt.)  and  fome-: 
times  their  number  was  greater. 

Thofe  of  the  archontes  who  had  difcharged  their 
duty  with  fidelity,  and  had  undergone  a  ftrid:  exa-r 
mination;  (Plutarch,  Pericle.-~Pollux,  lib.  8-  c.  10. — 

Demo/ih. 
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Dernqfth.  Timocrat.)  as  well  as  others  alfo  of  exemplary 
and  virtuous  characters,  were  admitted.  But  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic,  this  obfervance  was  ne- 
glefted  j  for  members  of  reproachable  manners  wete 
frequently  admitted.  To  have  been  fitting  in  a 
tavern,  or  convifted  of  immorality  in  words  or 
aftions,  were  fufficient  caufes  to  expel  any  member; 
(Athenaus,  lib.  14.^  To  laugh  in  an  afiembly  was 
unpardonable,  (JZfehines  in  Timarch.)  and  to  write 
a  comedy  was  forbidden  by  law;  (Plutarch.  4c 
Glor.  Afhin.) 

ITS    POWER. 

Admittance  was  allowed  on  particular  days,  afte? 
facrifices  had  been  offered  at  Limnae,  a  place  dedi* 
cated  to  Bacchus;  (Demojlh.  in  Near  am.  and  in 
ArijlQc.  p.  43  8. ) 

So  (acred  was  this  affembly  deemed,  that  if  thofe 
who  had  been  vicious  were  elefted  into  it,  they 
immediately  gave  up  their  former  praftices,  and 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  fenate;  (Ifocrates 
Areopagit.)  Their  decifions  were  fo  impartial,  that 
no  complaint  was  ever  known  to  have  been  made 
cither  by  plaintiffordefendant ;  (Demqftk.  Ariftocrat.) 
Even  foreign  ftates  referred  matters  to  their  arbi* 
tiation;  (Paufanias  Mejfen.) 

Their  office  was  held  for  life.  It  was  the  firft 
court  that,  fat  upon  life  and  death  j  (Hefyckiu* 
Di8.  Gr*c.  P.  *( nog  TayotJ  They  paffed  fentence 
of  death  upon  incendiaries,  deferters  of*  ieir  country, 
as  well  as  treafon;  (Lyeurgusin  Leocratcm.)  Con* 
ipiracies  againft  the  life  of  any  man  were  punilhcd 
with  death;  thefe  caufes  were  alfo  tried  by  the 
Palladium ;  (Harfocrat.  Suidas.J  all  cauies  relating 

to 
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to  murders,  malicious  wounds,  death  effe&ed  by 
poifon,were  tried  in  this  court ;  (Demofth.  Arijtocrat. 
- —Pollux ',  lib.  8.  c.  io, — Cicer.  de  divin.  i.  25.-^- 
Lucifin  Timon.)     Their  decifions  were  fcrutinized  by 
the  people,  (Dinarchus  in  Ariftogiton),  and  if  they 
exceeded  their  comjniffion  by  inflifting  too  fevere 
punittiments,  they  were  accountable  to  the  Aoy*r» ; 
(Demofth.    in    Me<eram—A£/chines    in    Ctefiphont.) 
They  were  afterwards  empowered   to  reverfe  the 
fentcnce  of  an  affembly,  if  the  people  had  acquitted 
a  criminal  that  deferved  punifhment  -$  (DemofiL 
fro  Corona.) 

They  had  the  infpeftion  and  cuftody  of  the  laws, 
(Plutarch  Solone)  5    the  management  of  the  public 
fund,  (Plutarch.  Themiftocle.)  ;  the  guardianfhip  of 
young  men,  (At/chines  in  Antiocho) ;  and  were  to 
fuperintend  their  education  according  to  their  rank, 
(Ifocrates  Areopagit.)  They  had  power  to  reward 
the  meritorious  and  punifh  the  impious  and  the 
immoral ;  with  the  yuv«*xoM/Aoj,  they  watched  the 
regularity  of  all  public  folemnities;  (Athenaus,  lib. 
6 J     They  puniflied  idlenefs,  rapine,  and  theft* 
(Plutarch   Solone. — Valer.  Maximus,    lib.  2.  c.  6.) 
They  took  cognizance  of  religious  matters,  blaf- 
phemy*  contempt   of  holy  myfteries,  the  eredtion 
and  confecration  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  in-s 
trodu&ion  of  new  ceremonies;    (Jujlin  Martyr.) 
They  interfered  in  public  affairs  only  in  cafes  of 
emergency  or  danger;  (Libauius  Avg.  in  Demofth^ 
Androt.) 

THE    TIME    AND    MANNER    OF    MEETING. 

There  were  three  meetings  every  month,  on  the 
^yth,  28th,  and  29th  days,  (Pollux,  lib.  #.  c.  io.^i 

but 
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but  on  any  urgent  bufinefs  they  affembled  ip 
QouriMx*  foa  or  royal  portico.  This,  as  well  as  other 
courts  of  juftice,  was  encompaffed  with  a  rope, 
left  the  crowd  fhould  throng  upon  them ;  (Demojlfu 
Or  at.  i.in  Ariftogit.) 

They  fat  in  the  open  air,  (Pollux,  lih.  8,  e.  \o.)  j 
deeming  it  unlawful  that  the  criminal  and  accufer 
(hould  be  under  the  fame  roof;  and  that  the 
fan&ity  of  the  judges  fhould  not  be  polluted  by 
converfation  with  profane  men ;  (4ntipJwn.  Qrat.  d; 
C*Jf  Herodis.)  They  heard  and  determined  a|l 
caufes  in  the  night  and  in  darknefs,  that  there 
might  be  no  influence  in  favour  or  prejudice  either 
againft  the  criminal  or  accufer  j  (Lucian.  Hermotimo.) 

Aftions  pf  murder  were  introduced  \>y  the 
PanMuc,  who  was  judge  aqiong  them,  laying  afide  the 
crown,  the  badge  of  his  office ;  (Pollux,  lib.  8.  c.  $.) 

The  court  were  divided  into  feveral  committees, 
each  of  them  taking  cognizance  of  feparate  caufes, 
if  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  would  not  give  time 
for  them  to  be  brought  before  the  whole  fenate. 
Thefe  were  performed  by  lots,  that  the  caufes 
might  not  be  prejudicated  5  (Lucian  Bis  Accufato.) 

Before  the  trial  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  fwore 
by  the  tefticles  of  a  goat,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  by  the 
Iip«u  bos  or  Furies.  None  but  relations  were 
allowed  to  profecute  a  murderer,  and  the  plaintiff 
fwore  he  was  related  to  him,  and  that  the  prifoner 
was  the  eaufe  of  his  death,  The  prifoner  fwore  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  charge;  and  both  of  them 
imprecating  the  mod  dreadful  vengeance  if  they 
fwore  falfely;  (Demofth.  Arijlocrat. — Dinar chus  in 
Demojlh. — Lyjiasin  TAeomneft. — Pollux,  I.  8.c.  10. ) 

The  parties  were  placed  upon  two  ftones ;  (Paufan. 
Auif.  f.  28, — tfadr.  Junius  4^^4v»  /•  3 -)  the 

accufa 
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accufer  upon  the  ftoohof  TGjk,  or  Injury  $  the 
prifoner  upon  that  of  A»«»J«*,  or  Impudence ;  (or 
A**m»,  Innocence,  (Adrian  Junius) ;  to  thefe  two 
goddefles  altars  and  temples  were  ere&ed  in  the 
Areopagus;  (Paufanias* — Qicero  de  Ltgibus,  /.  a. ) 
Here  the  accufer  afted  rf  \*  vaXaiy*,*™ ;  (JEfchylus 
Etmenidibus.)  three  queftions  of  the  prifoner,  E$ 
xxrtxTQWy  Are  you  guilty  of  murder  ?  he  anfwered, 
fxrov*,  guilty,  or  *x  cxtoif*,  not  guilty.  Osr«c 
xanxToa;,  How  did  you  commit  this  murder  ? 
T*w  p*Xiu/A*<r»  xaTfXToifac,  Who  were  your  accom- 
plices in  the  murder  ? 

The  parties  impleaded  each  other,  and  the  pru 
foner  wa$  Allowed  to  make  his  defence  in  two 
fpceches ;  at  the  end  of  the  firft,  he  might  fecure 
himfelf  by  flight,  and  go  into  voluntary  banifhment, 
if  he  feared  the  ifTuc  of  his  trial,  when  his  property 
was  confiscated  and  expofed  to  fale  by  the  vuknraii 
(Demqfth.  in  AriJlocreU — Pollux,  lib.  8  J  They  fpokc 
for  themfelves,  (Sextus  Etnpiticus  pdv.  Mat  hem,  I. 
2  J ;  afterwards  they  were  allowed  council,  who 
pleaded  for  them,  reprefenting  the  matters  of  fa& 
without  any  rhetorical  ornaments  of  fpeech  j  (Arif- 
totelis  Rhetoric.  1. 1 .—  Lucian.  Anacharfide, — Demqfth^ 
: — Quintilian> — tec.  &c,) 

The  fentence  was  pronounced  with  peculiar 
folemnity.  An  urn  of  brafs  was  in  the  courts, 
called  o  tytirfcfl'fliii  from  the  place  in  which  it  flood, 
xuj joc,  becaufe  ,the  votes  which  were  caft  into  it 
deemed  the  accufation  valid;  and  6*wro,  becaufe 
they  decreed  the  death  of  the  prifoner.  Another  urn 
of  wood  was  placed  behind  this,  into  which  the 
Votes  of  thofe  who  acquitted  the  prifoner  were  caft, 
juid  called,  9  vff/oof,  or  q  wiru^  «  axvfor,  and  o  *m»j 

(Arifloph* 
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(Arifioph.  SchoL  Fefp.  and  Eq*)  This  manner  of 
giving  votes  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the 
voices  were  delivered  in  public,  by  calling  their  eal- 
culis  JlintSy  upon  two  tables,  the  former  containing 
the  votes  of  thofe  who  acquitted,  the  latter  of  thofe 
who  condemned  the  prisoner  j  (Lyfias  in  Agorat.) 

There  were  other  caufes  in  which  their  fentence 
was  not  final,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the 
courts  to  which  they  properly  belonged ;  (Sigonius.J 
The  fenators  were  not  allowed  to  wear  crowns; 
(At/chines  in  Ctejiphont.)  but  were  rewarded  for  their 
fcrvice  by  a  bounty  from  the  public,  which  they 
called  Kfta* ;  (Hefychius  in  Kj i«t .)  They  alfo  en- 
joyed three  oboli  for  every  caufe  in  which  judge- 
ment was  given;  (Lucian,  Bis  Accufato.)  Their 
authority  was  preferved  pure  and  intire  till  the  time 
of  Pericles,  ( Pint.  Pericle.) ;  when  they  began  to  de- 
generate into  unbounded  licewtioufnels ;  (Ificrata 
Artopagit. — Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  n.  r.  77. — Gicer.  Ep. 
ad FamiL  13. — Meurs.  Areopag.  c*  3.  p.  16. J 

OF  COURTS  0F  JUSTICE  FOR  CRIMINAL  OFFENCES. 

The  judges  were  elefted  from  the  citizens  with- 
out any  regard  to  rank  or  property ;  they  muft  have 
been  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  not 
been  convidted  of  any  crime. 

OF  OTHER  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

There  were  ten  other  courts  of  jufticc;  four  of 
which  took  cognizance  tin  nav  ?omxw  «-j ayfA&TUf, 
ofa&ions  of  blood;  the  other  fix,  «ri  rw  Jup*™c«f, 
of  civil  concerns.  Thefe  courts  were  painted  with 
various  colours,  hence  |3arp^f8y,  ponuxitfp,  &c.  and 
on  each  was  engraven  one  of  the  letters  A.  B.  r.  A. 
£.  Z.  H.  9.  I.  K.  Hence  they  are  called  Alpha, 
Beta,  &c* 

The 
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The  names  of  thofe  who  were  to  hear  and  de-* 
termine  caufes  were  delivered,  and  the  names  alfo 
of  their  father  and  borough  infcribed  upon  a  tablet 
to  the  thefmothetae,  who  returned  it  with  another 
tablet*  on  which  was  infcribed  the  letter  of  one  of 
the  courts,  according  to  the  lots.  They  carried 
thafe  tablets  to  the  crier  of  the  feveral  courts,  di- 
rected by  the  letters,  who  gave  to  every  man  a  tablet 
infcribed  with  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  the 
court  in  which  he  was  to  fit ;  and  having  received 
rxipTTfOfr,  a  fceptre,  the  ufual  enfign  of  judicial 
power,  (Mad)  <*.  v.  233.J  and  which  wasfometimes 
ftudded  with  gold  or  filver,  (Iliad,  «.  v.  245  J 
they  were  feverally  admitted  into  the  court; 
(Arijlopk.  Scholiqft.  in  Pluto.)  Having  determined 
their  refpeftive  caufes,  they  returned  the  fceptre  to 
the  prytanes,  from  whom  they  received  J»x*r*xwj 
(Hefychius  in  verbo),  or  /*kt0oc  Jixapxoc,  their  due 
reward  *  which  was  fometimes  one  obolus,  and 
fbmetimes  three  oboli  j  (Hefychius  in  loco. — Ariftoph. 
Scholiaft.  ex  ArtJIot.  de  Republic.)  No  man  *as 
allowed  to  fit  in  more  than  one  court  in  a  day  j 
(Demojh.  et  Vlpianus  in  Timocrat.)  If  they  were 
convifted  of  bribery,  they  were  fined  s  (T/iucydides, 
SchoL  lib.  6.) 

1.  Em  wotXk*fiu9  was  inftituted  in  the  reign  of 
Demophoon*  The  Argives  utader  the  conduft  of 
Diomedes,  or  as  fome  fay  of  Agamemnon,  being 
driven  upon  the  coaft  of  Attica  by  night,  landed  at 
the  Phalerean  harbour,  and,  as  if  it  were  an  enemy's 
country,  began  to  plunder  it.  The  Athenians 
alarmed,  united  in  a  body  under  Demophoon,  re- 
pulfed  the  invaders,  obliging  them  to  return  ttftheir 
vcfTcls ;  on  the  next  day,  Acamas,  the  brother  of 

Demophoon, 
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Demophoon,  finding  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  among 
the  flain,  difcovered  that  they  had  killed  their  allies, 
upon  which,  confulting  with  an  oracle,  they  gave 
them  an  honorable  burial,  confecrated  the  goddels's 
ftatue  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  her,  and  inftituted 
a  court  of  juftice  to  take  cognizance  of  accidental 
murder.  Some  fay  that  Agamemnon,  being  en- 
raged at  the  precipitate  flaughter  of  his  men,  re- 
ferred the  quarrel  to  the  decifion  of  fifty  Athenians 
a;id  fifty  Argives,  whom  they  called  E$ $rcu,  $%a  r* 

ta{'  afAfoTtfM  f^tOwai,   ctVTOtg  roc   t>jc   x(i<T£<0{ ;    the 

judgment  of  their  caufe  was  committed  to  them  by 
both  parties.  The  Argives  were  afterwards  exclud- 
ed, and  the  EpiTou  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  by 
t)raco.  With  fuch  authority  they  continued  to  the 
time  of  Solon,  who  confiderably  retrenched  their 
power,  allowing  them  only  the  cognizance  of  man- 
slaughter, or  of  confpiracies  which  were  difcovered 
before  they  were  put  in  execution.  Fifty  were  ap- 
pointed by  eledion,  five  from  every  tribe,  and  one 
by  lots.  None  were  eligible  but  men  of  virtuous 
and  rigid  morals,  and  more  than  fifty  years  of  age. 
(Schol  Ariftoph.  Plut.  330*) 

The  caufes  were  introduced  by  the  0a<nXn>?,  and 
the  proceedings  refembled  thofe  of  the  Areopagus; 
(Paufanias. — Harpocratiom — Suidas. — Pollux ',  lib.  8 • 
c  10. — Demojlh.  contr.  Ariftocr.  p.  438. — Hefych. — 
Schol.  Ariftoph.  Plut.  27  7. ) 

2.  E**  AfApmw,  was  held  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Delphinias,  and  Diana  Delphinia.  This  court  took 
cognizance  of  fuch  murders  as  were  confeffed  by 
the  crimirial,  who  contended  that  they  were  com- 
mitted by  the  fufferance  of  the  laws,  as  by  felf- 
defence,  or  adultery;  (Plutarch,  Solcne. — Hefychius 

3.   E*» 
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3.  Eiri  *£VT**iia,  took  cognizance  of  murders 
taufed  by  inanimate  things,  as  Iron  or  {tone;  which 
if  thrown  by  a  perfon  unknown  and  accidentally 
killed  any  one,  judgment  was  here  pafled  upon 
them,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  caft  out  of  the 
Athenian  territories  by  the  $v\oQ*(ri\$it<  This  was 
alfo  the  common  hall  where  public  entertainments 
Were  held  1  and  the  facred  lamp,  which  burned 
with  perpetual  fire,  was  guarded  by  widows.  This 
lamp  was  ex  tin  ft  under  the  tyranny  of  Ariftion  j 
(Plut.  Numd.) 

4.  E*  pf  f  arroi,  Sir  tyiarnr,  was  upon  the  fea  ftiore  in 
the  Pyraeeus,  and  was  called  euro  n  ff  rAror,  or  a 
fftotrti)  (Pollux.)  becaufe  it  flood  in  a  pit,  or  front 
Phreatus.  This  court  determined  caufes  concerning 
thofe  who  had  efcaped  from  their  own  country  for 
murder,  or  who  having  fled  for  accidental  murder/ 
aftefwards  committed  it  deliberately.  The  crimi- 
nal was  not  allowed  to  land,  or  to  caft  anchor,  but 
pleaded  for  himfelf  in  his  veflel;  and  if  found  guilty* 
was  committed  to  the  winds  and  fea:  or,  as  fome  fay, 
there  fuffered  fevere  punifhment;  if  innocent,  he 
was  only  pardoned  for  the  fecond  offence*  and  un- 
derwent twelve  months  imprifonment  for  the  for- 
mer; (DemqftL  in  Arift. — Harpocration. — Pvllux  in 
loc.  cit.-w-Hefychius.) 

OF  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  FOR  CItIL  AFFAIRS; 

1.  n«faCt/ro»  took  cognizance  only  of  trifling 
matters,  whofe  value  did  not  exceed  one  drachm? 
it  was  called  fo  on  this  account,  or  becaufe  it  was 
fituated  i>  atp<x*H  roirtt  mr  *«x««f,  in  an  obfeure  part 
of  the  city.     There  were  two  courts  of  this  name) 

one 
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one  of  which  was  irafaSvrw  /*«£ov,  the  other  **fa£vr  o* 
pfiw ,  (Pollux.)  Thofe  who  were  judges  in  the 
latter,  were  the  eleven  magiftrates,  « «oW ;  f  Har* 
pocrat.—Suidas. — PaufaniasAtticis.)  It  is  fometimes 
called  to  x*i*o>,  the  new  court,  (Ariftoph.  Vefpis.) 
and  not  numbered  as  one  of  the  ten. 

2.  Tfiywi*!/,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  triangular; 
(Harpocrat. — SuiJas. — Paufanias  Atticis.) 

3.  To  m  Auxa,  was  fo  called  from  the  temple 
of  Lycus  in  which  it  was  built.  He  had  a  ftatue 
in  all  the  courts  of  juftice,  represented  with  the 
face  of  a  wolf;  thus  Xvkh  ©Wc  fignifies  fycophants, 
and  thus  t»$  tag oJWrats,  thofe  who  took  bribes  5 
(Ariftoph.  Scholiaft.  Fefp.—Ze'nobius. — Harpocrat.— 
Pollux. — Suidas,  &c.) 

4.  To  Muri^ar,  fo  called  from  one  Metichus,  an 
archited,  by  whom  it  was  built;  (Pollux.) 

5.  HXicti*,  fo  called  ctno  r«  a\ignr&cu9  from  the 
thronging  of  the  people,  (Ulpian.  in  jPemofthJ  or 
a*o  t»dAjs,  becaufe  it  was  open  to  the  fun;  (Ulpian. 
in  Demofth.— Ariftoph.  Schol.  Nub.  Equit.  Vefp. 
— Suidas \)  to  try  in  this  court  was  called  hXj*£a»  ; 
(Ariftoph.  Lys.  381  *) 

6.  Hag *6vrov  pwo*.     [Fide  above.] 

The  judges  were  obliged  to  take  a  folemn  oath, 
hy  the  paternal  Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter  the 
king,  that  they  would  pafs  a  juft  fentence  and  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  to  the  beft  of  their  judgment. 
This  oath  was  adminiftered  near  the  river  Ilifius, 
in  a  place  called  Ardettus,  from  a  peribn  of  that 
jiame,  who  in  a  public  fedition  united  the  conteft- 
iflg  parties,  and  engaged  them  to  confirm  their 
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treaties  of  peace  by  mutual  oaths  in  this  place* 
Hence  common  fwearers  were  called  agfar**! 
(Etymolog.  —  Pollux.  —  Suidas. — Hefych. — Harpo-) 
crat. — Demqfth.  adv.  Timocr.p.  481.^ 

The  greateftand  mod  frequented  was  the  4?o**ft. 
The  judges  were  at  lead  fifty,  fometimes  two  or 
five  hundred.  When  important  caufes  were  to  be 
tried,  all  the  judges  of  the  other  courts  were  fum** 
moncd.  Sometimes  one  thoufand  were  called  in, 
and  then  two  courts  were  joined;  fometimes  1,500 
or  2, 000, and  then  three  or  four  courts  met ;  (PcJ/uxf 
lib.  8.  cap.  10. — Harpocrat.~Stepha>u — Byzantin,  ». 
HXiXia..)  They  were  not  allowed  to  pafs  fentence 
before  they  had  taken  a  folemn  oath,  the  form  of 
which  is  in  Demqfth.  Orat.  in  Tifoocrat. 

There  were  other  courts  of  lefs  confequence, 
where  theAaiwro*  or  rirarAfaxoinr*,  or  other  ma- 
giftrates,  took  cognizance  of  caufes  belonging  to 
their  feveral  offices.  Such  were  the  courts  at 
Cynofarges,  Odeum,  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  Buco- 
leum,  &c. 

OF    THE    JUDICIAL    PROCESS. 

The  plaintiff  delivered  to  the  magiftrate  the 
name  of  the  perfon  againft  whom  he  brought  his 
a&ion,  with  an  account  of  his  offence,  whofe 
office  it  was  iurxynv,  to  introduce  it  into  the  court 
where  caufes  of  that  defcription  were  heard.  The 
magiftrate  inquired  whether  the  caufe  belonged  to 
his  cognizance,  and  alfo  u  oXw  Mayiiv  yjp^  whether 
it  ought  to  be  tried  ?  This  inquiry  was  called 
avxKfHn;.  By  permiflion  from  the  magiftrate,  the 
plaintiff  fummoned  his  adverfary  to  appear  before 
the  magiftrate,  which  was  called  xtan  vn»  j  (Ulpianus 
6  m 
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in  Jbrnojlh.  Orat.  de  Corona.)    This  was  fometimes 
done  by  apparitors,  called  KXutojic   or   KAmff?, 
{Ariftoph.  Sch&l.  ad  aves.<-~  Harpocrat. — Ariftoph. 
Schol.    Fefp.     189,^    fometimes    by  the  plaintiff 
himfeif,  who  always  carried  with    him  fufficient 
witnefles   to  atteft  the  giving  of  the  fummons, 
and  thefe  were  alfo  called  xAdto^k  or   xtonifiti 
(U/pianui  in  Demqfth.  Orat.  de  Corond. — Suidas. — 
Harpocration.—Ariftopk.  Fefp.)  The  form  in  which 
the  plaintiff  fummoned  his  adverfary  was,  org  o*x*» 
toft**  rw  hiv*  rsis  aAxnjuarof  irf*f  tuv  afjpiv  T»>ff* 
*a*t*{«  %«*  roy  iu¥k>  I  fummon  fuch  a  one  to 
anfwer  for  this  injury  before  this  magiftrate,  having 
fiich  a  perfon  as  my  witnefs;  (Ulpianus  in  Mi~ 
dian.)      When  the  plaintiff  employed  an  appa- 
ritor, the  form  was  thus  varied,  Kamyopw  r»  &wm 
fall  it  *-£0<rx«A8{Aai  Tsroy,  fia  **  invt  ik  rw  *£Xn* 
npfi,  I  accufe  fuch  a  perfon  of  this  injury,  and 
fummon  hirti  by  fuch  a  one  to  appear  before  this 
magiftrate.     It  was  neceffary  to  mention  the  name 
of  the  xAnmf  in  the  fummons.    When  a  married 
Woman  was  fummoned  before  a  magiftrate,  her 
hulband  was  cited  in  this  form,  m  tsiv*  xjw  xupio*, 
fuch   a  woman  and  her  Jord,  &c.  becaufc  wives, 
being  under  the  government  of   their  hufbands* 
were  not  allowed  to  appear  in  any  court  without 
them.      If  the  criminal  refufed  to  appear  before 
the  magiftrate,  he  was  dragged  by  force  j  (Terent. 
Phormio9  aEt  5.  fc.  y.)      Sometimes  he  appeared 
on  a  particular  day,    which    was    ftated  in   the 
fammons  j  (  Ariftopk.-Avibus.)     When  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  were  before  the  magiftrate,  he  in- 
quired of  the  fortner  whether  his  witneffes  were 
ready,  or  whether  he  required  any  other  to  be  cited  ? 

f  %  This 
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This  was  thefecondavoxfin*,  to  which  the  plaintiff 
was  bound  to  anfwer  under  the  penalty  of  «ttp»«, 
infamy.     If  this  fhould  happen,  he  defired  further 
time  to  make  his  profecution,  he  fwore  that  it  was 
no  voluntary  delay,  which  was  termed  mro/worfa*, 
and  the  circumflance  itfelf  wr«pw*a;  (Detpqfth.  in 
Olympiad. — Ifaus  de  Phitoftentene,  et   Ulpianus   in 
Midian.)    This  excufe  was  alfo  admitted  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  who  had  another  plea  called 
«-*( *yf«?ii  or  ir*f apaf tu£ *«,  when  he  alledged  by 
witneffes  that  the  a&ion  againft  him  'was  not  tmn 
M&yuyitnu  a  caufe  which  could  then  be  lawfully 
tried.    This  frequently  happened,  when  the  injury 
had  been  committed  five  years  before  the  accufe- 
tion,  for  after  that  time  no  a&ion  was  valid :  it 
happened  alfo,  when  the  difpute  had  been  properly 
compromifed  before  credible  witneffes,  or  when  the 
defendant  had  been  already  punifhed  for  or  ac- 
quitted of  the  fad,  or  when  it  was  not  a  caufe  cog- 
nizable by  that  magiflrate.     To  this  v*{ayf«?*t 
the  plaintiff  gave  his  anfwer,  proved  by  proper 
evidence ;  and  the  exception  and  anfwer,  as  fwora 
by  the  witnefles,  were  termed  Jia/xajrvf  i* ;  (Pollux, 
lib,  8.  f.  6. — Harpocration  v.  J^uof-rvf**.^     But  if 
the  defendant  urged  no  plea  to  put  off  the  trial,  he 
was  (aid  ivfltVixm,  and  the  trial  was  termed  mMmcj*. 
An  oath  was  then  adminiftered  to  both  parties.  The 
plaintiff  fwore  that  he  would  oAdSh  xamyofm,  prefer 
HO  falfe  accufation;  and  if  the  crime  was  of  a  public 
nature,  he  fwore  that  no  bribes  or  promifes  fhould 
tempt  him  to  defift    the  profecution.     The  de- 
fendant  fwore,  oA»6*  aroXoyfum*,  that  his  anfwer 
fhould  be  juft ;  or  j*u  cJixuv,  that  he  had  done  no 
injury  to  the  plaintiff.    The  oath  of  the  latter  was 

called 
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called  vfoupott*,  of   the    former  atTupori*,  alfo 
m*Tiye*<pny  and  both  their  oaths  hupon*.    Thefe 
oaths,  with  thofeof  the  witneffes,  and  other  matters 
relative  to  the  a&ion,  were  written  upon  tablets, 
put  into  a  vefiel  called  t^tou  and  then  delivered  to 
the  judges;  (Pollux. — Ariftoph.  Schol.  in  Vefp.— 
Harpocration. — Suidas.)      The  magiftrate  then  caft 
lots  for  the  judges,  who  upon  the  xvf  ia  fi/*ffa,  ap- 
pointed day,  took  their  places  in  the  tribunal  ;  the 
crier  before  having  ordered  all  thofe  to  depart  who 
had  no  bufinefs,  pirapiTf  «£«.    The  court  was  fur* 
rounded  by  a  rope  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  door- 
keepers appointed  called  KrfkxiJff,  the  fame  as  the 
Cancellatse  of  the  Romans;  (Pollux,  lib.  8.  c.  1  o.)  If 
any  of  the  judges  were  wanting,  it  was  proclaimed, 
htk  Qv(«um  *)***p»f,  twiTto,  if  any  judge  be  without, 
let  him  enter;  for  thofe  who  came  after  the  trial 
had  begun,  were  prohibited  from  paffing  fentence; 
(Ari/bpk  Schol.  Vtfp.)    The  magiftrate  then  pro- 
pofed   the  caufe  to  the  judges,  and  gave  them 
authority  to  determine  it,  which  was  called  utrevyuv 
th»  iixnv  ik  to  Ax*p»f iq* ;  the  caufe  itfelf  was  called 
tixn  firayayipot,  and  the  perfon  who  entered  it 
iuraytaym.    This  reference  of  the  caufe  from  the 
magiftrate  to  the  judges  was  called  fiytpon*  Axa* 
rn(i»v«      The  public  crier  read  the  indi&ment, 
which  contained  the  reafons  of  the  accufation,  and 
the  injury  fuftained  by  the  plaintiff;  thefe  were 
noted  down  by  the  judges ;  (Ulpian  in  DemqfiL) 
If  the  defendant  did  not  appear,  fentence  was  im- 
mediately palTed  againft  him,  which  was   called 
*E  '(*/"*  *<*r*}ixa,<rinvai  and   ff  h/mut  opAirxamr.     But 
if  he  prefented  himfelf  within  ten  days,  giving 
Sufficient   reafons    for    his  abfence,    the    former 
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fentencc  was  rcverfed,  and  this  'was  called  h*n  p*  «c*. 
The  trial  was  then  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  de- 
fendant within  two  months,  and  this  was  called 
ftfrTiAugiff,  and  the  aftion  itfelf  amx*x«*  #**«> ;  but 
if  the  trial  was  not  at  that  time  brought  on,  the 
former  fentence  was  confirmed ;  (Ulpian.  in  Demqfik. 
—Pollux*  lib.  8.  r.  6.)  If  any  one  pretended  that 
his  adverfary  was  legally  cited,  and  could  not  pro- 
duce any  xAirroffc  to  teftify  the  citation,  he  was 
profecuted  by  an  action  called  yjaipu  ^fuAoxtaruoc  $ 
{Ulpian.  in  Demofth.— Pollux*  lib.  8.  c.  6  J 
-  Before  the  trial,  both  parties  depofited  a  certain 
fum  of  money,  which  they  called  *-{vra»n«,  into  the 
hands  of  the  magiftrate  who  introduced  their  caufe 
into  the  court,  who,  if  the  money  was  not  paid, 
erafed  the  caufe  from  the  roll.  If  the  caufe  was  for 
the  value  of  100  drachms  to  i^ooo,  the  depofit  was 
3  drachms,  if  more  than  a  1,000  and  not  more 
than  1 0,000,  the  depofit  was  30,  which  were 
divided  among  the  judges ;  and  the  perfon  lofing  his 
caufe  reftored  the  money  to  his  adverfary,  and  paid 
the  charges  j  (Pollux. — Harpocration.) 

n«; axaraCox*,  was  a  fum  of  money  depofited  by 
thofe  who  fued  the  commonwealth  for  confiscated 
*  goods,  being  a  fifth  of  the  value,  or  what  was  claim- 
ed by  the  public  treafury,  or  by  private  perfons  for 
adifputed  inhtritance,  being  a  tenth  of  the  value  for 
which  they  contended  j  (Pollux.— Harpocration.) 

n<*fara<rt;>  was  a  drachm  depofited  about  trivial 
affairs,  which  were  decided  by  the^«»r«T**;  (Pollux. 
—Harpocration.) 

E»<tfCoXi«,  was  a  fine  laid  on  thofe  who  could  not 
prove  the  ipdi&ment  they  had  brought  againft  their 
adverfariesj  fo  called,  becaufc  they  were  obliged  to 

pay 
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pay  the  fixth  part  of  the  value  of  what  they  con- 
tended for,  from  oCoA*c,  the  fixtfi  part  of  a  drachm  j 
(Pollux*— Harpocr. — Ariftoph.  Nub.  1 134  and  1182.) 

OF    THE    WITNESSES. 

If  the  witnefles  refufed  to  appear,  they  were 
fummoaed  by  the  xAut^,  a  ferjeant ;  they  were  to 
fwear  to  the  faft,  or  to  abjure  it ;  or  if  after  com- 
mencing a  profecution  they  dropped  it,  or  failed  in 
obtaining  the  fifth  part  of  the  fuffrages,  (Plat.  ApolL 
Socr at.  t.i.  pt  36. — Demofth.  de  Cor.  p.  517. — in 
Mid. p.  610. — in  Androt.p.  702. — inAriJlocr.p.  738. 
—?n  ^imocr.  p.  774. — in  Theocrin.  p.  850.,/  they 
were  generally  fentenced  to  a  penalty  of  1,000 
drachms,  (£.37.  10 s.) 

*  ExxA«riwfft<f  thofe  were  faid,  who  were  fined  for 
refufing  an  oath,  or  from  whom  it  was  extorted 
through  fear  of  torture;  (Demojlh.  in  Stephan.  1. 
P*  917 m — Ifocrat.in  Trapezit.  t.  2. p.  477.^ 

Ktarfiwfoi,  thofe  were  faid  who  voluntarily  took 
the  oath  after  they  were  fummoned;  (  Pollux  y  lib. 
%.—Karpocration.) 

The  oath  was  taken  before  altars  ere&ed  in  courts 
of  judicature.  The  witnefles  were  to  be  free-born 
and  deferring  of  credit.  They  were  considered 
«ri/tt*i,  infamous,  who  had  forfeited  their  privileges 
by  mifcondbft.  The  accufer  fometimes '  required 
the  (laves  of  the  adverfe*  party  to  be  put  to  the  rack 
to  deliver  their  evidence;  (Demojlh.  in  Near.  p. 
880. — in  Onet.  I.  p.  924.  —  in  Pantan.  p.  993.^ 
Sometimes  one  of  the  parties  prefented  his  own 
(laves  to  this  favage  proof;  (Demojlh.  in  Ap/iob.  3. 
p.  913. — in  Nicojir.p.  lioy.J 
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Mfl^rvfifli,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  the 
perfon  gave  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  the  fa&  5 
(Pollux,  lib.*.) 

,  Ex/*«fTUf i«,  when  he  received  his  teftimony  from 
the  perfon  who  was  an  eye-witnefs,  but  who  was 
dead,  or  abfent  from  fome  voforefeea  accident; 
(Harpocration. — Pollux.) 

The  teftimony  was  fometimes  given  aloud  in 
open  court,  and  fometimes  in  writing  upon  a  tablet 
of  wax ;  (Harpocrat.— Pollux.)  Being  feated,  the 
accufer  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  accufed  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  judge,  (MJloU  Problem.)  they 
each  fpoke  what  their  orators  had  prepared  for 
them.  If  they  defired  it  the  judges  allowed  them 
vwiyo£9i9  advocates,  which  was  called  i*-»  ^*<r8«  <rwn* 
y«{  wv,  to  plead  for  a  fee ;  (Clemens  Alexand.)  They 
were  limited  in  the  length  of  their  fpeeches,  which 
was  called  h*ii.iptT{npm  *{*if  * ;  (Harpoeration.) 
which  was  meaiured  by  a  xXnJ/vty*,  a  water-glafs. 
He  was  called  i$uJ«£ ,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fill 
the  glafsj  (Pollux,  8.  9.)  Their  fpeech  was  to 
conclude  when  the  water  had  run  out  j  but  the 
glafs  was  to  be  flopped  while  any  laws  were  read, 
or  other  bufinefs  intervened  ;  (Demojtk,)  T«  vtcm 
T»  fjuu  AftAfiru,  let  him  fpeak  till  my  water  be  ruu 
out,  means  if  any  orator  ends  his  fpeech  before  the 
allotted  time,  he  may  give  the  remaining  part  of  it 
to  another;  (Demofth.)  When  the  parties  had 
finifhed,  the  crier  was  commanded  by  the  prefiding 
magiftrate,  to  order  the  judges  to  bring  in  their 
•  veriift  \  and  where  the  law  had  provided  penalties, 
called  ayuw  *rtiwroiM  a.verdidt  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  was  fufficient;  but  where  the  laws  were 
filent  (called  *y«pf  n/**™)  aoQthw  f?£tencQ  w^s 

ttesefiTarj^ 
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neceflary,  determining  the  punifhment  due  to  th^ 
offence ;  (Uarpocration.}  The  condemned  perfoa 
was  to  declare  the  damage  he  had  done,  and  the 
reparation  due  to  his  accufer,  before  fentence  was* 
pronounced.  When  the  laws  were  filent,  the 
judges  might  limit  the  punifhment  ;  (Cicero  d* 
Oratore9lib.  u) 

Sentence  was  at  firft.  given  by  black  anc| 
white  fca  (hells,  called  xoi( "**»  or  pebbles,  called 
^ufoi ;  (Ovid.  Met  am.  lib.  i$.)  liroyivXn,  balls  of 
brafs,  were  afterwards  ufed,  and  then  xuajue*,  beaas} 
the  white  beans  were  whole,  and  ufqd  to  acquit,  • 
and  the  black  were  bored  through,  to  gpndemn  * 
(Pollux Jib.  8.  cap.  10.  §.  123. — Meurfius*  Areop.  c. 
t.—HeJyciius.—AriflopA.  Scbol.  Ran.  et  Fefp.)  If 
there  was  a  majority  of  black  balls,  the  prefident 
traced  out  a  long  line  on  a  tablet  covered  with  waxt 
expofed  to  every  eye ;  if  the  white  were  more  nu^ 
merous,  a  fhorter  line;  (Ariftoph  itHVefp.f).  106. J 
and  if  the  votes  be  equal,  the  accufed.  is  acquitted  « 
(ALfch.in  Ctejipk.p.  469* — AriJht.pxSbkmlfe^  29* 
torn.  2. p.  &  12. —Id.  de Rhetor,  c:  19//.  2." p.  628 ) 
The  beans  were  taken  from  the  altar;*  two  urns, 
which  they  called  x«<?oi  or  xa3urxo$,  received  the  beans 
through  a  fmall  tunnel,  called  xnpo;,  holding  them 
Vith  three  fingers,  the  fore-finger,  middle  and 
thumb.  In  private  caufes  four  urns  were  ufed ; 
(Lemoftk.  Orat.  in  Macart.)  where  the  punilbment 
fpecified  by  law,  was  fufficient ;  but  when  that  was 
only  exprefied  in  the  declaration  of  the  profecu- 
tor,  the  offender  had  the  privilege  of  demanding  a 
mitigation;  and  this  fecond  queftion  was  decided  by 
ft  new  trial,  to  which  they  immediately  proceedecF ; 
(Uhian.  in  Demojlh^adv.  Timarck.  p.  %z%\ — SamufJ 

Petit 
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Petit  de  leg.  Att.  £.335  J  When  they  had  finished 
voting,  the  criet  proclaimed  E*  tic  »\*i iw,  curcrfa, 
If  there  be  any  that  has  not  given  his  vote,  let  him 
arife. 

The  caufe,  while  pending,  was  engraved  on  a 
tablet  and  expofed  to  public  view,  and  hung  up  at 
the  ftatue  of  the  heroes,  named  Evwvfw*  This  was 
called  Exxsio-fl*! ;  (Schol.  in  Median.  Demofth.) 

If  the  perfon  convided  was  guilty,  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  EvJtx*,  to  receive  punilhment;  but  if 
hft  was  fined,  the  T*/*i*i  t*  0»  faw  it  paid.  If  un- 
able to  pay  it,  he  was  doomed  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment;  (Demqfth.  Androtian.—Corn.  Neposin 
Fit.  Miltiad.) 

If  the  plaintiff  had  unjuflly  accufed  his  adverfary, 
he  was  fentenced  to  fuffer  that  punifliment  which 
the  law  inflided  on  the  crime  with  which  his  ad- 
verfary was  accufed. 

The  plaintiff  was  called  A«x«*,  the  caufe  itfelf 
Aw£k,  and  the  accufed  pwyw.  A*r*a  was  the  name 
of  the  indidjnent  before  convidion,  and  cAifyoc 
after  it.  * 

When  ttie  trial  was,  over,  the  judges  went  to  the 
temple  of  Lycus,  and  returned  their  {aCJoi,  ftaffs ; 
and  received  from  the  xuAaxfcrat,  their  money; 
(Ariftoph.  in  Ran.  et  Fefp.—Suidas. — Pollux.) 

Svxofayroct,  fometimes  fignifies  falfe  witnefies, 
•ro  r»  cvkx  faivwy  from  indiding  thofe  who  ex- 
ported figs,  which  was  prohibited  by  an  ancient  law 
of  the  Athenians;  (  Arijloph.  Schol.  PluU  et  Equit.— 
Suidas.) 

OF    INFERIOR    MAGISTRATES. 

Oi  Tic«f axorat,  were  forty  men  who  went  round 
the  boroughs,  and  heard  difputes  about  fums  of 

money 
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money  not  exceeding  ten  drachms,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning a&ions  of  perfonal  affault;  (Demqftk.m 
Pantanet.) 

O*  Tfiaxoir*,  were  thirty  men  who  amerced  the 
people  for  being  abfent  from  the  public  afiemblies, 

Aia*TijT«»,  were  arbitrators,  who  were  called 
txufwra*,  forty^four  men  in  each  tribe,  above 
fixty  years  of  age;  (Pollux,  lib.  8.  c.  10J  or 
fifty  (SuidasJ  ;  drawn  by  lots  to  determine  con- 
troverfies  in  their  own  tribe  about  money  above 
ten  drachms.  An*  appeal  lay  from  this  to  the 
fuperiour  court  of  juftice;  (Demofth.  Or  at.  in 
Aphobum.)  At  firft  they  heard  all  caufes  that 
exceeded  ten  drachms,  previous  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  other  courts;  (Pollux. — Ulpian.)  They 
were  not  bound  by  oath ;  but  when  they  admi- 
niftered  an  oath  to  the  plaintiff,  which  was  called 
yfyorerif  or  h*rarn,  they  received  a  drachm,  and 
another  from  the  plaintiff  when  they  gave  him  an 
oath,  called  an-w^oa-i*.  If  either  of  them  was  abfent, 
in  the  evening  judgment  was  given  in  favour  of  the 
party  prefent.  Their  office  was  annual;  and  if 
they  were  found  guilty  of  corruption,  they  were 
punilhed  with  Aripa,  infamy ;  (Demqfilu  et  Ulpiaiu 
Median. — Sam.  Petit.  Mifc.  lib.  8.) 

EirayuytK*  were  officers  tirotyuv  rat  Axaf,  to  re-* 
ceive  complaints  that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  iioHrnrcu,  and  enter  them  into  the  court  * 
(Pollux.)  The  other  arbitrator  was  called  J*»AXax- 
Tijflioi  or  x«t'  Hrirfoiriijt  Jiamirai,  thofe  who  were 
chofen  by  both  parties  to  compromife  any  difpute. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  their  determination, 
which  they  were  bound  to  make  impartially  by 
oath;    (Demqflh.)     The    determination    of   the 
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JW*ra*,  was  called  Ji«ir«,'  and  fintioir*,  and  the 
Reference  to  them  A«it**  nrsTfiifrai ;  (Pollux.), 

OF    PUBLIC    JUDGMENTS. 

The  Athenian  judgments  were  of  two  kinds: 
Aiyiorixau,  public,  were  concerning  thofe  crimes 
which  affe&ed  the  (late,  called  xxmyc^an ;  all  per- 
fons  were  encouraged  by  the  law  to  revenge  the 
public  wrong,  by  bringing  the  criminal  to  puoifli- 
ment ;  (Plutarchusy  Sdlone.) 

liumxxt,  private,  concerning  all  controverfies, 
between  private  perfons,  which  were  called  ltxa# ; 
(Ifocrates.)  No  one  could  profecute  an  offender 
but  -he  who  was  injured,  or  fome  of  his  family ; 
(Plutarch.  So/one. — Demofth.  in  Timocrat.) 

The  public  judgments  were* 

tovoc,  murder, 

T(*v[Aa  ix  *■{ ovomc ,  a  wound  malicioufly  given* 

Ilufx***,  a  conflagration  of  the  city. 

$af/u«x0trf  poifon. 

B«Mt;<nc,  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  another. 

IcgocruA)*,  facrilege,  punifhed  with  death;  (Xe* 
nopln  Hift.  Grac.  lib.  i.  p.  450. — Id.  Mem.Li.p* 
jzi.—Diod.  lib.  16.  p.  427. — jElian.  Var.  HiJLL  5V 
€.  16.J  and  deprived  of  the  rites  of  fepulture. 

AriCfi*,  impiety ;  (Ljifias  in  An  doc.  p.  130.^ 

Tlpf™*,  treafon. 

Era^n?!?,  fornication. 

Mo^fia,  whoredom,  ptinifhable  by  fine;  (Tbucyd 
Scfol.lib.6.)  .    ■•   .  •' 

Ayapiot,  celibacy. 

Arp*™«,  refufing  to  ferve  in  war,  punilhable  with 
+t^*>  infamy. 

AuAii*. 
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AuAna,  cowardice,  punifhed  with  cmpi*. 

AiwwTiov,  defertion  of  the  fleet,  punifhea  by- 
fine. 

Ac*xcrf  «nw,  defertion  of  the  army,  punifhed  by 
fine. 

An*or*£ior,  defertion  firom  their  poft,  leaving  the 
infantry  for  the  cavalry ;  (Thucyd.  Schol.  lib.  6.) 

AMfcu/Aaxftoy,  refuting  to  ferve  in  the  fleet,  punifhed 
with  «r*/u«. 

To  {ifyau  m»  flwanJ*,  lofing  their  fli ield,  punifhed 

With  KTlfAlA. 

YraJtygofHj  YivJoyf *<pn>  or  ttvtns  ty^ a?u,  charging 
men  with  debts  already  paid;  (Suidas  in  Ferb.) 
puniQied  by  fine. 

YfiioxAnTiia,  an  aftion  for  falfe  arrefts ;  (Pollux.) 

TCfij,  for  beating  a  freeman,  or  reducing  him  to 
flavery. 

2ux«?*m*,aflault,  or  frivolous  accufation ;  punifh- 
ed by  a  fine. 

A«>{a,  or  Awf  oJoxia,  receiving  bribes  for  any  pub- 
lic affair,  or  perverting  juftice ;  they  were  fined  ten 
times  the  value  of  what  they  had  received,  and 
punifhed  with  the  higheft  degree  of  ar»/Aj«,  in- 
famy. 

Afx«*p*f ,  for  offering  bribes  for  the  perverfion  of 
juftice. 

Aafogfw*,  this  was  an  a£tion  fimilar  to  the  former 
particularly  in  caufes  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city. 

Ayfafioir,  for  erafing  a  came  out  of  the  public 
debt  book,  before  the  debt  was  difcharged. 

Ayfapw  prraAAov,  digging  a  mine  without  the 
public  knowledge,  a  twenty-fourth  port  of  the 
petal  belonging  to  the  public. 

AAoytot, 


rt         Grecian  AfcftQuiTiEst 

AAoyiw,  againft  magiftrates  who  had  neglefled 
to  furrender  their  accounts* 

n*£«»epw  yf«pn,  forpropofing  a  new  law,  and 
a&ing  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  laws* 

EuOuvn,  againft  magiftrates,  ambafladors,  or  other 
public  officers,  who  had  mifemployed  the  public 
money,  or  otherwife  offended. 

n«f  axj £«-C«a,  againft  ambafladors,  who  had  for* 
feited  their  truft* 

Aoxspftw*,  was  a  qualification  of  the  magiftrates 
and  other  public  officers. 

IlfoCoAn,  againft  difaffe&ed,  tumultuous  perfons. 

Au-oyf*?*,  an  a£tion  for  debts  due  to  the  public, 
falfely  charged  upon  thofe  who  had  delivered  their 
accounts.  Or  an  aftion  againft  thofe  who  had  never 
paid  the  fines  impofed  on  them,  before  the  ninth 
neural**  after  their  fentence,  and  could  not  give 
fufficient  fecurity ;  (Suidas.) 

A*»«?«<n?,  fometimes  the  fame  as  Awygatm 
(Suidas.J  Or  an  account  given  of  eftates  to  avoid 
holding  a  public  employment,  that  the  truft 
might  fall  upon  the  richeft, 

**o-K,  for  the  difcovery  of  any  fecret  injury  j 
and  agtfinft  fuch  as  exported  corn  from  Attica  j 
appropriated  the  public  money,  or  land;  or  for 
mifapplying  the  property  of  orphans ;  (  Pollux ',  8. 6 .) 

Ewta£if,  againft  thofe  who  held  an  office,  being 
difqualified  by  law;  and  againft  thofe  who  confeffed 
their  crimes,  without  Handing  a  trial ;  (Demqfth. 
in  Ttmoc.p.  464. — Sckol.  Ariftoph.  Vefp.  1103.) 

Arxyioyny  was  conveying  a  criminal  to  the  ma* 
giftrate,  who  had  been  detected  in  the  fadt ;  (Lyjias 
in  Jgorat.p*  126.^ 

TLfnyna;, 
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Efnynrif,  when  the  magiftrate  went  to  the 
houfe  where  the  criminal  was ;  and  this  they  called 
Epiytta-Qcu >  (Pollux,  8.  6.) 

AvtyoXniltM,  or  AvtyoM^iix,  an  a&ion  againft 
thofe  who  prote&ed  murderers,  by  which  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  deceafed  might  arreft  three  men  in 
the  city  whither  the  murderer  bad  fled,  till  he 
furrendcred  or  fatisfied  the  law ;  (Harpocrat.) 

E*r«yyiX»*,    concerning    ftate    offences;    fuch 
a&ions,  as  without  any  procefs  were  brought  before 
the  fenate  of  500,  before  whom  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  ©i^oOiTa*  at  the  firft  meeting  in  the 
nfurawa;  where    the  delinquent  was  puniftied  $ 
and    the    accufer    incurred    no    danger,    if    he 
could     not    prove    his    indi&ment,     except    he 
failed  in  having  a  fifth  part  of  the  fuffrages,  and 
then  he  was  fined  1000  drachms.     Another  a&ion 
ot  Kaxwri?  was,  when   brought  before  the  archon, 
to  whom   he  gave  in  his  accufation;  and  if  he 
was  unfuccefsful,  he  was  not  fined.     There  was 
another  aftion  againft  the  Ai**Tflr*»,  by  perfons  who 
fuppofed  themfelves  injured  by  them,  but  if  their 
accufation  proved  frivolous,    they  forfeited  their 
freedom  -,  (Harpocrat. — Pollux,  8.  6.) 

rj«<pn,  an  attion  laid  upon  fuch  as  had  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  above  crimes ;  (Harpocraf.— 
Sigen.de  rep.  At  hen.  III.  1.— Pollux,  lib.  8.  6.) 

OF   PRIVATE    JUDGMENTS. 

A&xig  fan,  was  an  a&ion  xolto,  ru»  oirtt<ra*  *hxavTM9 
*gainft  thofe  who  had  done  an  injury ; '  (Etymologici 
4u8or.)     The  delinquent  was  fined,  and  the  fine 

was 
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was  doubled,  if  not  paid  within  the  Ilfur* 
(Harpocration.) 

Atxiaf  Ax*,  was  an  adion  of  aflault,  in  which 
the  judges  compelled  the  delinquent  to  make 
fufficient  compenfation. 

ApfwGn'nmc,'  was  fometimes  a  law- fuit*  but 
generally  for  the  recovery  of  an  eftdte^ 

A*Tiy(*t n,  a  fuit  concerning  relationship; 

Aveirojt«inir  Jikv  was  an  a&ion  of  divorce,  the 
hufband  putting  away  his  wife. 

AroXHtyut  J*xn,  was  an  a&ion  of  divorce,  the 
woman  flying  from  her  hufband* 

AirorwB  Jixir,  •  was  an  a&ion  by  a  mailer  ot 
patron  againft  his  clients,  who  were  freed  flaves, 
when  they  refufed  to  perform  thofe  fervices  td 
which  they  were  bound. 

A7T£ora<n»  Ax*,  an  aft  ion  againft  fojourners*  who 
neglected  to  chufe  a  patron. 

Ap«£j*uff  Jixn,  a  fuit  concerning  money  depofited 
in  the  hands  of  others,  which  was  called  by  the 
ancient  Athenians  Ap*^,  and  afterwards  E*8uxj?. 

A(pf<rK,  an  a&ion  when  any  one  in  debt,  and 
unable  to  difcharge  it,  called  on  the  people  to 
remit  part  .of  it. 

Ax*£'fw  '***»  an  a(^i°n  of  ingratitude*. 

8«Saitt<rf«c  Axn,  an  a&ion  when  the  buyer  conw 
pelled  the  feller  to  confirm  the  bargain  which  he 
had  before  covenanted  to  perform. 

Biaitft  or  Bt*?  &xn,  againft  thofe  who  had  vio- 
lated the  chaftity  of  women,  or  injured  the  perfons 
of  men, 

BXft&tf 


Ifetfa  lw*,  aa  a&ion  againft  tfaoft  *ho  had 
trc{p«Sed  on  the  property  of  others 

Bc&irft  <&**>  an  a&ioa  concerning  fikh  of  ftuifances* 

Ai*ti****Ac  hxny  an  aftion  *t(i  xgnfActrv*  n  *t£* 

impawn,  concerning  money  or  poffeffions  3  {JJlpuw. 

Ai*i**grvp*,  a  proteftat  ion  made  that  the  de* 
ccafed  porfon  had  left  an  heir,  to  fecure  to  him 
his  pofieffions* 

»*  Umirm*  cup***  J»x*,  ail  aftioti  againft  thofe 
who  would  not  divide  their  property  with  thofe 
who  ^ad  a  right  to  a  drvifion  of  it* 

El*  i/*f  «>w  xaTap»<rir  Ax*,  concerning  ftolen  goods, 
or  other  fecreted  property* 

EnmtrxtfAfACCy  an  aftion*  when  any  one  claimed 
a  part  of  the  goods  of  another,  which  he  feized 
and  fold. 

Epii}**  Ant,  an  aftion  to  demand  the  rent  of  a 
houfc  from  the  inhabitant  by  any  one  claiming 
the  property  of  it. 

E&?t<*f w  Axp,  agaiaft  a  freeman  who  endeavoured 
to  releafe  a  flave  without  the  confent  of  his  matter. 

¥&***  *****  from  9&a\«,  to  ejeft,  becaufe  the 
plaintiff  i£*Aq*'"fi  was  qe&ed,  or  prevented  from 
taking  pofleflion  of.  his  eftatft  when  he  would  not 
deliver  it  to  the  real  owner* 

8£*Ai*  fa*,  an  a^idn  When  any  property  was 
detuned  from  its  owner,  *f{i  Mrfyairoh  x)  ™rrof, 
1  ^itfi.  r«  aim*  /origpu,  concerning  a  Have,  or  what- 
ever any  one  calls  his  own  >  (Suidas*) 

&»«$kwft(  tan,  whea  daughters  inherited  the 
cfctes  of  th*U  parents*  they  were  compelled  to 

q  jnarry 
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many  their  neareft  relations ;  and  it  was  contended 
for  in  this  a&idri.  The  virgin  for  whom  they 
contefted  was  called  EmAxof.  Eratafot  was  a 
daughter  who  had  no  legitimate  brothers,  and  in- 
herited her  patrimony.  Ernrppixoc  was  a  daugh- 
ter who  had  brothers,  and  divided  the  eftate  with 
them* 

Emtrxnfa,  an  a&ion  by  which  the  ii<*p*ervf* 
was  proved  to  be  frivolous. 

Eirn-foimc  J«tn,  an  a&ion  againft  guardians  who 
had  defrauded  their  wards.  It  was  invalid,  if  hot 
commenced  before  the  ward  had  been  of  age  five 
years. 

Kaxnyof i«c  J*xn,  an  a&ion  of  flander,  by  which 
the  criminal  was  fined  500  drachms. 

Koxotiwc  &**>  an  aftion  entered  by  heireffes 
againft  their  hulbands,  fey  parents  againft  their 
children,  and  wards  againft  thfeir  guardians,  when 
they  were  ill  ufed  by  them.  T(*fn  and  EirayytXia 
meant  the  fame. 

lUxoTi^wwy  Axii,  an  a&ion  againft  thofe  who 
luborned  falfe  witnefles. 

Ko^wh  Jix«  or  Xuftx  ftxn,  an  a&ion  when  any  one 
claimed  a  landed  eftate,  becaufe  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  were  demanded. 

KAothc  Ax*,  an  aftion  againft  thieves.  If  any 
one  had  ftolen  above  fifty  drachms  in  the  day- 
time, he  was  indifted  at  the  court  of  the  o»  E»J)m«* 
But  if  a  theft  was  committed  in  the  night,  it  was 
lawful  to  kill  the  criminal,  if  dete&ed  in  the  faft ; 
or  if  he  refitted,  to  wound  him  and  carry  him  by 
force  to  the  ©*  Ewfcx*.    This  adion  was  termed 
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fT*y«yn;  (Demqfth.  Timocrat.).  No  reftitution 
was  fufficient,  but  he  was  to  fuffer  death.  He 
who  had  ftolen  from  any  private  perfon,  was  com- 
pelled to  reftore  double  the  value;  and  the  judges 
were  empowered  to  confine  him  five  days  and 
nights,  and  expo fe  him  to  the  public  view;  and 
ari/u *;  infamy,  was  the  final  punifhment  of  this 
bffcncej  (Andocides  de  Myfteriis.)  If  any  one 
ftole  any  thing  from  the  Lyceum,  Cynofarges, 
Academy,  or  any  of  the  Gymnafia,  of  the  leafl 
value,  or  from  any  of  the  harbours,  above  the 
value  of  ten  drachms,  he  was  condemned  to  die. 

AturofAOfrv^B  Axu,  againft  thofe  who,  after  pror 
miiing  to  give  evidence  in  a  caufe,  forfeited  their 
promife. 

MirWw?  oix*  <JW,  fometimes  called  f  *w,  was 
an  aftion  againft  guardians  for  mifmanagement 
in  the  affairs  of  their  wards. 

Ownas  Axu,  an  adtion  claiming  an  eftate  in  the 
pofleffion  of  another. 

Uaf  «x«TasC«X«,  fo  called  mm  n  irafaxarocCaXAffy, 
becaufe  if  the  eftate  was  public  for  which  they 
contended,  a  fifth  part  Of  the  inheritance  was' 
depofited;  if  it  was  private,  a  tenth  part ;  if  the 
pita  was  bad,  they  forfeited  their  depofiL  This  was 
an  a&ibn  commenced  by  the  relations  of  the  de- ' 
ceafed,  claiming  his  property. 

lUfftxaTaOsx*?  J»x*,  an  a£tion  againft  thofe  who 
refufed  to  reftore  what  they  were  entruftcd  with, 

tor*  J»x*i,  an  a&ion  by  which  a  huiband  was 
compelled  to  reftore  the  portion  to  his  divorced 
wife,  or  to  pay  her  nine  oboli,  every  month :  if  he 

Q  a  neglefted 
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neglc&ed  either  of  jthefe,  an  a&ion  in  tjie  Odeurg 
was  entered  againft  him  by  her  E**t{  **-•*,  guardian, 
by  which  he  was  obliged  to  allow  her  a  fepfuatc 
maintenance. 

l\>p,G9k*iu  fan,  an  adion  againft  thofe  who 
would  not  fulfil  their  contrails,  concerning  money, 
divifion   of    inheritance,   and  references   to  the 

Zu>finxcw  hxfiy  an  aftion  againfl  thofe  y/hq  would 
not  fulfil  either  their  public  or  private  contxads. 

X^m  Axu,  a  fuit  between  debtors  and  creditors  * 
(Pollux. — Suidas.—Ulpian.  in  Dtmofth.—Harpoaa- 
twn. — Sam.  Petit  de  Leg.  Att. — Hefychius. — Sigonius 
de  Rep.  Ath. — Roufeus  in  Arch.  Att.) 

OF   CRIMINAL   PUNISHMENTS, 

Anpa,  infamy,  or  difgrace.  A  perfon  fuffered 
this  punifhment,  when,  retaining  bis  property,  he 
was  deprived  of  fome  privilege,  enjoyed  in  common 
by  other  citizens.  Alfo,  when  he  fuffered  a  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  the  privileges  of  free  citizens, 
and  his  goods  were  confiscated.  Thofe  who  were 
indebted  to  the  public  treafury,  till  their  debts 
Were  paid,  incurred  this  penalty.  Alfo,  when  the 
criminal,  and  his  pqfterity,  were  deprive^  of  every 
right  of  a  free  citizen.  This  was  incurred  by 
thofe  guilty  of  theft  or  perjury,  or  other  fimikr 
crimes;  (Andocides  de  Myfieriis.)  From  perfoos 
of  this  defcription  they  appointed  fome  to  ^abctiir 
at  the  oars  $  (SckoL  in  Ariftopk.  Rams.)  and  at 
which  the  prifoners  of  war  aflifted;  (Pint,  in  ifif. 
Lyfandr.)  This  punifhment  was  alfo  called  rip%fk*r»  ; 
(Pollux.) 

Ba£a0{w,  was  a  deep  pit  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippethoontis*    into  which   condemned  perfons 

were 
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fcere  call  headlong.  This  was  fonietimes  called 
Opyp.ii  tod  hence  O  tin  ru  opy/tan,  the  name  of 
the  public  executioner.  It  was  a  dark  hole,  with 
Overhanging  ipikes,  that  there  fhould  be,  no  re- 
treat; and  there  were  alfo  (pikes  at  the  bottom, 
upbfl  Which  thofe  who  were  thrown  in  muft  fall ; 
fStkol.  Arijloph.  Plsao,  431. )  Hence  Barathro  in 
Latiri,  ah  avaricious  glutton,  from  its  depth  and 
txtenis{Littretius,til>. 3>— /for. lib.  i.Sat.  i* — Har- 
pocrat.J 

*e*X°*>  this  puniflittient  of  hanging  or  ftrangling 
*as  Very  ignominious;  (Horn*  Od.  x.  v.  465.— Pol- 

&tt  8.7  ) 

Af<r/Ltof ,  the  puriilb'raent  of  fetters  or  imprison- 
ment. There  were  three  kinds  of  priftins;  one 
near  the  forum,  to  fecure  debtors  and  others: 
toother  called  2«^ow^fioK,  a  houfe  of  corredtion; 
another  in  a  folitary  place,  for  malefa&ors  guilty 
of  capital  crimes;  (Plato  dc  Leg.  lib.  \o.)  One 
of  their  molt  remarkable  prifons  was  called 
Nof*ofuAaiuoy,  and  the  gate  through  which  criminals 
were  led  to  execution  X*f  w««»,  from  Charon.  At 
the  prlfon  door  called  £rfff*Jtf  from  Ir^hj;  a 
hinge  of  a  door,  was  ereded  a  fiatue  of  Mercury, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place, 

AaXtiXy  iervitude,  was  a  punifhment  by  which 
the  criminal  was  seduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
tfave.  It  was  in  Aided  only  on  the  Ati/mi,  {q* 
journers  and  freed  fervants ;  (Biog.  Laert.  I.  £$••— 
JEjcUft.  in  *timarch.  p.  1 74^ 

Zn^i*,  a  pecuniary  fine  laid  upon  the  criminal, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence, 

ear*™?,  death,  infli&ed  cm  motefoftors  for  vari? 
ous  offences. 

O  3  KpiMMf 
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K*  upw,  a  precipice,  from  which  the  malefafior 
was  thrown  headlong;  (Eurip.  Trpad.  i%o*—Pca$m. 
Phoc.  z.—Mlian.  u.  5 J 

Ku?«v,  was  a  collar,  ufually  made  of  wood,  from 
*utt»,  becaufe  it  obliged  the  criminal  to  bow  down 
his  head  :  the  puniflunent  was  called  KvfftmfMc, 
hence  Kuf  em,  pernicious  fellows ;  (Schol.  Arifioph. 
Pluto,  ^% .)  It  was  fometimes  called  xAtiocorxoXtt* 
from  xx««,  becaufe  the  neck  of  the  criminal  was 
Ihutin  it;  (Suidas.) 

AiSoCrt/a,  lapidation,  was  a  common  punifbment 
for  adultery;  (Horn.  II.  y.— Milan.  5.19. — Clear, 
de  Offic.  IIL—Meurs.  ad.  Lycophr.  331.^ 

Si>os,  with  which  the  criminal  was  beheaded; 
(Pollux,^.) 

Elxov  vtvTHrvpyyw,  fetters  with  five  holes;  (Pollux. 
<—Ariftof>lL  Eqult.  393)  or  Ei\o*  Ttrppiw,  as  it  is 
fometimes  called ;  (Schol.  k  Ariftoph.  Lyfijlrat.  68t. 
andEqutt.  1046^  it  is  a  punilbment  fimilar  to  that 
of  binding  the  neck  and  heels  of  foldiers. 

n*u<nxaV«,  a  round  inftrument  to  confine  the  hand 

Irctvpsy  a  crofs,  confifting  of  two  beam*,  one 
acrofs  the  other ;  (Lucian  Awe*  Quvnivrwj—TAueyd. 
lib.  1.)  to  which  the  malefactor  was  nailed. 

2tuXh,  a  pillar,  on  which  the  crimes  of  the 
offender  were  engraven ;  (Lyfias  pro  cad.  Erojlat.) 
Thofe  were  called  Irnx/rai,  who  were  expofed 
to  this  ridicule.  Hence  nfriTtvrixls  Xoyo* ,  an  in- 
veftive ;  (DemojfL  Philipp.  III.  p.  49. — Pollux,  8.  j.J 

jTiy/aara,  marks  impreffed  with  a  hot  iron  upon 
flaves;  (Plutarch.  Solon.) 

TvVa>*  or  TvfATTMA,  clubs,  with  which  male- 
faftors  were  beaten  to  death ;  (Hefychius.— Suidas. 
—Pollux.)  they  were  hanged  upon  a  pole  called 
?ipT*¥Q*\  (SchoL  Arijloph.  Plut.j6.)    • 
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Ixjoipoiy  fmall  cords  ufed  in  the  punifhment  called 
Tx*m<rjMsy  by  which  criminals  were  ftretched  upon 
the  rack. 

ifotyuaxoy,  poifon,  of  which  they  ufed  various 
forts  y  the  mod  common  was  the  juice  of  hemlock, 
called  Tubmv  j  (Per/ius,  &/.  4.  v.  1. — Plato  in  Phad. 
—/Elian.  L  it.) 

♦uy*,  banifhiixent,  of  which  there  were  fcveral 
forts ;  by  this  the  goods  of  the  banifhed  perfon 
were  fold  5  and  the  fentence  generally  patted  for 
life :  Jhe  ©rf  ax**/™*,  being  only  for  a  term  of  teft 
years;  (SchoL  Ariftoph.  Equit.  et.  Vejp.)    It  was 
chiefly    inflifted    on    people  of  rank  and   cha- 
racter.  This  was  alfo  fometimes  called  K«£»/a«xij 
Verity  from  x*f  **"?i  becaufe  the  Orfoxa,  by  which 
the    people   gave  their    fuffragcs,    were   earthen 
vefiels;  (Hefychius  in  Verb.)    This  was  ufed  at 
Arges,    Miletus,    and  Megara*   (SchoL  Ariftoph. 
Equit.)    The  Syracufian  nnr*A«c/*©Vwas  for  the 
term  of  five  yeart ,  and  inftead  of  or; «x*,   they 
ufed  t£t«a«,  leaves  of  the  olive  tree  in  voting; 
(Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  n.  c.  55, — Plutarch.  Ariftid.— 
Hefych. — jElian.  13.  24. ) 

Xom£,  the  fetters,  in  which  the  legs  were  fattened; 
{Arifiopk.  Plut.  z  J 6.)     Similar  to  this  was  noSoxax*, 
wSoxxxxriy  Toi^<xQny  fometimes  called  Zvko*,  being 
made  of  wood;  (SchoL  Ariftoph.  Equit.  366J[   In 
yoJbrfaCff,  the  feet  were  tortured,  in  iro&xaxx*,  they 
were  only  fattened  j  (Vlpian.  in  Timocrat. — Suidas.—* 
Hefychius. — Taylor  in  Orat.  Lyf.  L  adv.  Theomn.p.  Si.) 
£*»**>  was  a  piece  of  wood,  to  which  the  crimi- 
pal  was  bound ;  (Ariftoph.  Thefmoph.  938  andg^y.) 
KaTawromiTw,    drowning  in   the  fea$    (SchoL 
4riftoph.  Equit.  1360. — lycophr.  139.) 
Jluf,  burning. 

Q4    t  OF 
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OP   PUBLIC   HONOURS   AP0   ftgWA'ftDS. 

Atia**,  an  immunity  from  taxes  and  other 
public  duties, 'exclufive  of  thpfe  for  tarrying  on 
War,  and  building  (hips*  from  which  the  nip? 
frrchontgs  alone  were  exempted, 

Stxw,  the  honour  of'  a  ftattie  cne&ed  b  any 
public  place;  (&em*M.  Or#t,  tie  falfd  leg.~fa*+ 
fanias,  &c.  &c) 

II{«fty*,  (he  liberty  of  the  firft  feats  at  public 
$nte|rt»ipment$ ;  (ScAcf.  Arifi^h  Equit*—$uid45.) 

£»«»,  *9t**w**  «nfr*f  t¥  vptty**>  an  enter* 
fainrnent  at  the  public  e*pence,  given  to  thofe 
Who  had  defervfd  well  pf  their  country;  to  thofe 
chiefly  who  had  beto  ambaflTadors  in  the  pryta* 
neumf  There  w^s  a  law  that  no  man  JhoulcJ 
ireceive  this  honour  twice;  (flutarch.  So/one.)  This 
feeing  repealed,  fome  were  **<nr*t,  conftantly  fijpw 
ported  in  the  prytaneum;  ( Pollux. -r- Cicero  de 
Or  at.  lib.  \ .)  Their  food  was  chiefly  M*£«,  a  kind 
of  cake;  but  on  holidays,  bread;  (Demoftk.  in 
Leptifi.—PottuXy  lib.  9.  c.  s^—Athenaus,  lib.  4.) 
This  was  appointed  by  Solon  in  imitation  of 
Homer,  p^pcy©*  rw  Of*nf  *v>  whofe  heroes  feafted 
in  this  inanner.  The  tenth  of  all  the  entrails  of 
beads,  offered  in  facrifice,  was  referved  for  them  j 
wbiph  if  finy  perfon  negledted  tp  fend,  he  was  liable 
to  be  puniljied  by  the  Ilf  inwuf ;  (Ariftqph.  Epat.) 

STf^avoi,  crowns,  were  conferred  by  the  vote  of 
the  people  in  the  public  affernbly,  by  the  fenator* 
jn  council,  \>y  tjie  ^fibes  tp  their  pwn  mpmbers, 
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and  by  the  Ai>ptr«i  in  {ht**s)  their  own  bomugh. 
They  were  forbidden  by  law  to  be  prefented  in 
luiy  other  places  $  and  if  any  crier  proclaimed  in 
the  theatre  the  crowns  beftowed  on  any  one  by 
his  own  tribe  or  borough,  he  was  punifhed  with 
ftrifM*,  infamy.  Erif aw  Emxu  were  fometime* 
prefented  by  foreign  cities  to  the  citizens  of  Athens; 
after  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  had  been 
obtained}  and  they  were  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
the  tutelar  faint  of  Athens,  Thofe  prefented  by 
their  own  city,  were  preferred  as  itlicks  of  honour 
in  their  own  family;  (Mfchhm  in  Otfiphont.) 
Peculiar  care  was  taken  of  thofe  who  had  been 
thus  honoured  by  their  country,  that  u6fi£*r,  *px«f 
****,  TTfiTMtuvi  to  affront,  fpeak  ill,  or  ftrifcp  any  of 
them,  was  pupiftied  with  *ri/*i«,  infamy, 

OP   THE   LAWS  OF   THE    ATHENIANS. 

It  was  a  received  opinion  that  Ceres  firft  taugty 
the  Athenians  the  ufe  of  law ;  hence  the  feftival 
B<rp»f*?'«>  in  which  (he  was  worfhipped  in  tha 
name  of  Opptftf pu  It  is  however  certain  that 
Thefeus  retained  the  privilege  of  making  and  pre-, 
fenring  laws;  (Plutarch,  TAtf.)  Draco  was  the 
next  lawgiver,  whofe  laws  were  called  •*#/*•! j 
(Mtian.  Far.  Eifif  lib,  8.  c.  io.)  which  were  all 
repealed  by  Solon,  except  fopi***  *tj*o«,  the  law| 
of  murder,  The  laws  of  Solon  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  term  w/w.  The  thefmothetse  fwore  to 
the  obfervation  of  them,  on  the  penalty  of  dedi- 
cating a  ftatue  as  large  as  life  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo  j  and  the  people  wsr*  bound  to  obey  them 

in 
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for  one  hundred  years ;  (Phtt.  So/one. — Diog.  Laer* 
tiu$r—Mlian.  Var.Hift.  lib.  %*c.  ioj  Afterwards 
JPififtratus  took  upon  himfelf,  and  left  to  bis  fons5 
the  power  of  a  lawgiver \  (Plut.  Soloue.)  but  the 
laws  of  Solon  were  in  fome  degree  enforced  by 
Clifthenes,  who  himfelf  added  new  ones;  (Hero- 
dotus.— Plutar.  Perick.-r-Ifocrat.  Atropag.)  Thefe 
continued  in  force  till  the  Peloponnefian  war,  when 
the  government  was  altered  by  the  four  hundred, 
*and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  But  the 
ancient  laws  were  again  reftored  by  Euclides,  and 
others  by  the  influence  of  Diodes,-  Ariftophon, 
and  afterwards  by  Demetrius  the  Phalerean ;  (Plus. 
Arifiid.)  and  thefe,  with  .ffifchylus  and  Thaies, 
were  the  chief  legiflators  of  Athens;  (Suidas.) 

Any  one  who  intended  to  propofe  a  meafure 
which  regarded  the  public,  communicated  it  firft 
to  the  pry tanes,  who  affetnbled  the  fenators,  when 
it  was  either  reje&ed  or  adopted.  If  it  was  agreed 
to  it  was  called  *•£  •foxn^** ;  and  written  by  the 
prytanes  upon  a  tablet,  and  called  *(9y(*i*fA»*  No 
law  was  to  be  propofed  to  the  afiembly,  with- 
out having  been  previoufly  written  on  a  white 
tablet,  and  publicly  hung  up  feveral  days,  for 
the  information  of  the  citizens.  When  it  was 
read»  every  man  might  give  his  opinion  upon  it* 
If  it  was  approved,  it  pafled  into  a  Yn$ *«y*«  or 
N«po?;  Y*firp«  being  a  local,  and  Nopo?  a  per- 
petual law ;  (Demoftk.  ej.  Narr+.  Ulpian.  in  Leptin.) 
It  was  dangerous  for  a  citizen  to  propofe  a  law, 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  ftate ;  and  he 
might  be  impeached  for  it  any  time  within  one 
year;  and  a  writ,   called  *"ftf«w/*ifc?   yf*fi>  for 

tranfgreffing 
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tranlgrcffing  the   laws,   might  fcrve  upon  him; 
either  if  he  omitted  to-pubjifh  his  propofal,  or  did 
propofe  it  in  ambiguous  terms,  or  if  it  tended  to 
annul  any  former  law j  (Dcmofth.  ej.  Enarr.  Ulpiaiu 
in    Leptin.)    Thofe    who  had    propofcd    a   law 
wmfMt*0*)  or  «iw*to  J«©c,  contrary  to  former  laws, 
or  prejudicial  to  the  ftate,  were  arraigned  fbme* 
times  before  the  thefmothetsej  (PbUux.)  and  fome- 
times  before  the  archontes.     When^the  accufation 
had  been  heard,  the  archon  nr*ynv  w  re  Jixapif  w, 
introduced  the  caufe  into  that  court  of  juftice, 
which  took  cognizance  of  fuch  affairs.    If  found 
guilty,  the  perfon  was  fined,  which  he  was  to  pay 
under  the  penalty  of  Anpia,  infamy.    This  punifh* 
ment  indeed  was  of  courfe  inflidfced  upon  thofe 
who  had  been  three  times  guilty  of  fuch  an  offence  $ 
(Ariftoph.)    But  if  acquitted,    the  accufer  was 
fined  1000  drachms;    (Dcmofth.  Timocrat.  ibique 
Ulpianus.)    The  laws  were  annually  revifed;  and 
a  new  law  was  to  be  propofed,  before  an  old  one 
could  be  repealed.     If  neceflary  to  be  repealed,  it 
was  done  by  mgiif  mm*  TWr  *•/""»  fo  called,  from 
holding  up  their  hands.    When  the  prytanes  held 
their  firft  ftated  affembly,  on  the  nth  day  of  Heca- 
tombaeon,  after  the  K*fv$    had  proclaimed  the 
affembly  in  a  folemn  prayer,  the  laws  concerning 
'the  fcnate,  the  people,  the  nine  archontes,   and 
the  other  magiftrates  were   read  over  in  order. 
If  it  appeared  neceflary  to  reconfider  any  of  the 
laws,  the  meeting   was  adjourned  to  the  fourth 
of  Metagitnion,  the  day  of  the  laft  ftated  affem- 
bly.    During  thefe  ceremonies,  the  dirpit,  which 
were  laws  directing  how  the  Noj*o*  were  to  be 

made, 
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made,  were  exa&ly  obferved;  (Libamus  t£ 
Argm.  Leptin.)  On  the  appointed  day  another 
aflembly  was  fummoned,  and  the  proedri  re- 
ported the  matter  to  the  people,  who  appointed 
the  nomothetic  to  determine  it :  and  five  orators 
called  Zvrlwoj,  were  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  Iff 
the  name  of  the  people*  If  the  prytanes  omitted 
to  call  this  afletbbly,  they  were  fined  iooo 
drachmae \  but  if  it  did  meet,  and  the  proedri 
«  jjcgledted  to  explain  the  law  to  the  people,  they 
were  fined  only  40  drachmae.  Thfc  prytanes  and 
proedri  might  be  impeached  by  any  one  before 
the  thefmothetae,  who  were  to  try  the  offending 
perfon  in  the  court  of  :Helisea,  upon  negleft  of 
which  they  were  refufed  admittance  into  the 
areopagus.  After  the  orators  had  delivered  tbeit 
ipeeches,  the  nomolhetse  gave  their  opinions, 
and  the  fentence  was  confirmed  at  the  next  aflem- 
bly; (Libanius  in  Argtm.  Leptin.) 

Solon,  and  other  lawgivers  who  fucceeded  him, 
committed  their  laws  to  writing.  Hence  the  law, 
pyfttf w  pepu  x*%  *ix**  f*«  JCf r,°^^1  f41*  ^  rif '  *"°*>  'hat 
J10  magiftrate  (hould  ufe  in  any  cafe  an  unwritten 
Jaw  j  (Andoctdes  de  Mjfter.)  The  KufCta,  tablets, 
on  which  the  laws  of  Solon  were  engfated,  ifrere  of 
wood,  and  called  Agon* ;  which  might  be  turned 
jrOund  in  oblong  cafes ;  (Plutarch  So/one.)  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  thofe  laws^  which  related  to  facrifices 
pnd  religious  rites  were  called  KufC**;  (Plut.Solone.) 
Others  affirm  thatKufC**,  compofed  of  ftorie,  figni- 
fied  tablets  in  generalon,  which  laws  were  inferibed, 
pnd  named  *^»  r«  xntofupwfai  «f  Tif^  becaufe 
they  were  ertftcd  on  high*  (Apotlod.  inSchoL-^ 

Arjftoph 
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Ariftoph.  Nubibus  et  Avibus.)  or  from  the  Cory- 
banter   wko  firfl  invented  them;  (Theoptmpus.) 
Some  &y  they  were  triangular;  ( Pollux y  lib*  8. 
c.  \o<—ArifiQt>)  and  that  the  A£<w  were  of  braft 
and  quadrangular ;  ( Pollux f  lib.  8.  r.  10.J     Ara- 
monius  afferts,  (7#.  <&  different  Vac.)'  that  the 
Agptf  were  fourTiquare»  containing  the  civil  laws; 
and  the  Ku{C*c  triangular,    containing  the  laws 
upon  religion.    They  were  preferred  in  the  citadel* 
and  afterwards  removed  to  the  prytaaeum ;  ( Pol- 
lux, lib,  8.  c.  io  J    Some  affirm,  that  the  original 
in  Solon's  hand-writing  were  always  kept  in  the 
citadel,  and  copies  of  them  only  in  the  prytaneum. 
Hence  they  were  termed  rus  xowfc p,  thofe  in  the 
prytaneum  or  lower  city,  and^r*;  owfo  i*/**;*  thofe 
in  the  upper  city;  (Pollux.)    It  is  again  fuppofed 
that  e  wr<At¥  fo/ao;;  (Demofih.)  means  the  lower 
part  of   the  tablet.    But  it  appears  that  there 
were  frequently  many  tablets  to  one  law %  (Plutarch. 
Solonc—Satn.  PetiU  de  Leg.  An.)    It  was  illegal  to 
erafe  a  decree  from  the  tablet,  and  proper  officers, 
Qtfcd  Ff«pp*T*f>  were  appointed  to  keep  them 
legible;  (Pollux*  lib.  8.  c.  8 J   Tbefe  were  eleded 
by  the  fenate,  and  were  people  in  whom   they 
placed  a  particular  confidence.    The  laws  werp  alio 
all  engraven  on  the.  wall  in  the  B*c A*xn  r*«s  royal 
portico,  for.  the  infpeft ion  of  the  public.    Jhis  was 
the  cuftom  after  the  expulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;, 
(Andwdes  dt<  My/Urn*} 


OF 
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Of     THE    JLAWS   RELATING   TO  DIVINI 
WORSHIP. 

Sacrifices  were  to  be  performed  with  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  A  law  made  by  Triptoleraus  $  (Por- 
phyrin -rtgi  **9W*  tpfaxf"') 

Due  reverence  was  to  be  paid  publicly  to  the. 
gods  and  native  heroes  $  and  to  offer  privately  firft 
fruits  with  anniverfary  cakes,  A  law  of  Draco; 
(Porphyrins.) 

One  diacbm  was  to  be  the  price  of  a  fheep, 
eighteen  of  a  medimn.  One  of  Solon's  laws* 
(Plutarch.  So/one.) 

Cattle  defigned  for  facrificp  were  to  be  felefted 
from  the  beft  ;  (Pbt.  So/one.  J 

He  who  offered  facrific?,  to  carry  part  of  the 
beaft  facrificed  to  his  family ;  (Ariftoph.  Sckol. 
in  Plut.) 

All  the  remains  of  the  facrifice  were  for  the 
prieft  5  {Arijloph.  in  Fefp.) 

Whoever  defiled  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was  to  be 
indi&ed  arid  fenteaced  to  death.  A  law  of  Pififtra- 
tus;  (Hefychius.—Suidas.) 

Foreigners  and  flaves  were  permitted  to  attend 
divine  worfhip  $  (Demq/lh.  in  Near.) 

They,  who  furvived  the  report  publiflied  of  their 
death j  were  prohibited  from  enteringthe  temple  of 
the  furies ;  ( Plut.  Quaft.  Roman.—HcfychiHS.—Pka- 
vorinus  verb.  Aiutij otot^o^ .) 

No  injury  was  to  be  offered  to  thofe  who  fled  to 
the  temples  for  refuge ;  (Schat.  Ariftoph.  in  Equit.) 

Sacrifices  were  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  every 
month  i  (Athenaus,  lit.  6.) 

LAWS 
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LAWS    RELATING    TO    FESTIVALS. 

No  foreigner  was  to  be  initiated  into  the  holy 
myfteries;  (Schol.  Arijhph.  in  Pita.) 

Death  was  to  be  the  punifhment  of  publifliing 
the  myfteries ;  (Sopater  in  Divis.  Qu*s.) 

They  who  were  initiated,  were  to  dedicate  their 
clothes  in  which  they  were  initiated  at  the  temple 
ofCeresand  Proferpinej  (SchoLAriftoph.inPlut.) 

All  who  attended  the  Panathenaea,  were  pro- 
hibited from  wearing  apparel  dyed  with  colours  j 
(Lucian.  Nigrin*) 

Homer's  rhapfodies  were  to  be  repeated  at  the 
inftitution  of  the  Panathensea  majorat  (Lycurgus 
in  Leocratcm. — jE/ianus  Vat.  Hift.  lib.  8.  c.  %.) 

While  the  celebration  of  the  new  moon  or  other 
feftivai  continued,  no  bufinefs  was  to  be  carried  on, 
but  what  related  to  this  feaft ;  and  no  one  was  to  be 
iafulted  in  public  or  private ;  (Demqftk.  Timocrat.) 

Sojourners  were  to  carry,  at  public  proceffions, 
fmail  veffels,  in  the  (hape  of  a  boat,  and  their  daugh- 
ters Water-pots  with  umbrellas  -,    (Harpocration  v. 

No  woman  was  to  go  in  her  chariot  to  Eleufis ; 
and  whoever  committed  theft  during  the  feaft  kept 
there,  was  to  be  fined  6000  drachms ;  (Plutarch. 
Lycurg.) 

No  petition  was  to  be  prefented  at  the  myfteries ; 
(Andocides  de  Myfleriis.) 

No  one  was  to  be  arrefted  during  their  celebra- 
tion i  (Demojlh.  in  Mid.) 

The 
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The  day  after  this  fcftival,  the  fenate  were  to 
meet  in  the  Eleufinian  temple;  (Andocides  de 
Myfieriis. 

A  gaol  delivery  was  appointed  at  the  annual  feaft 
9f  CtopAfogift  i  (Sckol.  T&eocrit.  in  Idyll.  V.) 

KSLATIVG  TO  SPORTS   AND  OAME9,  AND 
PLAYS. 

During  a  proccffion  in  the  Pyraeeus,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  and  at  the  Lensean  proccffion,  comedies 
were  ordered  to  be  a&ed ;  and  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Aiowo-tftxa,  young  men  were  to 
dance,  and  comedians  and  tragedians  aft,  and  no 
fuit  at  law,  nor  furetilhip  was  to  take  place  at  this 
interval,  alfo  while  the  B*(yn\i*  continued.  If 
any  offended  againft  this  law,  he  was  to  be  pro- 
fecuted  at  the  popular  aflembly  held  in  the  theatre 
of  Bacchus  j  (Demcfth.  in  Mid.) 

The  day  following  thefe  Qbferations,  the  pry- 
fanes  were  ordered  to  call  a  fenate  ip  the  theatre 
of  Baccjius,  upon  th*  JW*«,  where  they  vqer?  to 
debate  upon  the  facrcd  rites*  and  then  they  drev* 
the  indictments  againft  offenders  at  the,  feaft  s$ 
(DemofiLin  Mid.) 

No  one  was  to  be  arrefted  on  the  Aimer*** 
(Demqfth.  in  Mid.) 

Execution  of  condemned  prifoners  was  to  be  de- 
ferred till  the  9tu(9i  returned  from  Delos;  (Plat* 
Phadone. — Xenophon,  lib.  4.  hTtp^n.) 

No  oblations  of  vi Aims  were  to  take  place  on  the 
A*«*  $  (Demofth*  in  Nttram.) 

He 
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He  who  was  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  games, 
was  rewarded  with  500  drachms;  at  the  ftthmic, 
100;  (Plutarchus  So/one.  J 

Fifteen  perfons  were  to  conftitute  a  tragic  chorus  ; 

( Pollux  y  lib.  1 4.  c .  1 5 .) 

It  was  forbidden  that  the  works  of  jEfchylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  fliould  be  brought  upon 
the  ftage*  the  city  clerk  was  empowered  to  read 
them  publicly ;  (Plutarch.  Lycurgo.) 

A  performance  among  the  tragedians  was  ordered 
to  be  on  the  feaft  called  Xvr(*9  and  he  who  a&ed 
his  part  beft,  was  to  be  chofen  denifen ;  (Plutarch. 
Lycurgo.) 

No  one  was  to  be  an  aftor  under  thirty  years  of 
age :  fome  fay,  forty  \  (Schol.  Ariftoph.  in  Nubes.) 

No  archon  was  to  be  fatirized  in  a  comedy; 
(Sckol.  Ariftoph.  in  Nub.) 

If  any  one  chofe  to  ridicule  another  on  the 
ftage,  it  was  to  be  done  under  a  fi&itious  name  ; 
(Hermogenes  deftatibus.) 

Every  particular  fort  of  mufic  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  its  particular  feftival ;  (Plato,  lib.  3.  de 
Legibus.) 

Spe&ators  were  to  (it  with  proper  attention  in  the 
theatre;  and  the  archontes  were  to  charge  their 
ferjeants  to  turn  out  diforderly  people :  and  who- 
ever periifted  in  his  difturbances  fliould  be  fined; 
(Demofth.Schol.inMid.) 

Sports  exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune  were  tqj>e 
held  in  the  Piraeus,  where  three  dances  were  to  he 
performed  in  a  circle;  the  reward  to  the  beft  was 
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to  be  ten  M***;  to  the  fecond  beft,  eight ;  and  to 
the  third,  fixj  (Plutarch.  Lycurg.  Rhetor.) 

A  public  cock-fighting  was  to  be  once  every 
year  \  (jElian.  Far.  Hift.  I.  2.  c.  28.^ 

RELATING    TO    THOSE   WHO    OFFICIATED    IK 
HOLY    RITES. 

It  was  the  province  of  the  B*<nAcuc  to  take  care 
that  the  Parafites  were  created  out  of  the  people, 
whofe  office  it  was  to  referve  out  of  his  falary  an 
hedteum  of  barley,  for  the  fupport  of  the  feaft  of 
the  native  citizens,  to  be  celebrated  in  the  temple. 
The  Acharnenfian  parafites  were  to  fave  an  he&eum 
of  their  dole  in  the  refervatory  of  Apollo,  to  whom 
they  offered  facrifice.  The  p*o-»*iuc,  and  old  men, 
and  women  with  one  hufband,  were  compelled  to 
join  in  the  facrifices.  The  parafites  were  to  eled  a 
prieft  from  an  illegitimate  offspring,  who  was  to 
officiate  in  the  monthly  facrifices ;  and  an  a&ion 
was  to  be  brought  againfl  thofe  who  declined  the 
office  of  parafite  5  (Athen*us>  lib.  6.)  Two  of  the 
fecred  Ceryces  were  to  bear  the  office  of  parafite, 
for  one  year,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos; 
.  (jitkenausy  lib.  6.J 

The  third  part  of  the  choiceft  of  the  oxen  was 
to  be  conferred  on  the  viftor  of  a  prize,  the  two 
other  parts  were  to  be  divided  between  the  priefts 
and  parafites ;  (Athenau$>  lib.  6.)  This  law  was 
engraved  in  the  Anaceum. 

A  due  proportion  of  money  was  to  be  difburfed  by 
the  priefts  for  ihe  reparation  of  the  temple,  of  the 
AeXft0V»  treafary  of  the  temple,  and  the  n»f  ww*> 

a  place 
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a  place  fet  apart  for  the  parafites  to  execute  their 
office;  (Athenaus,  lib.  4. — Pollux ',  lib.  6.  c.  j.) 

From  the  ftrongeft  of  the  old  men  were  created 
9aAXo^fo»,  perfons  to  carry  fprigs  of  olive  in  the 
n*m8u*aja,  in  honour  of  Minerva;  (Xenophm 
Sympofio*) 

The  wife  of  the  |3a<nA*uc  was  to  be  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  never  to  have  been  married  before  i 
(Demojth.  in  Neoeram.) 

The  priefts  were  to  give  an  account  of  their 
priefthood,  and  the  facred  families  of  their  con- 
duct ;  (/Efc/iihes  in  Ctefiphont.) 

No  perfon  of  impure  charafter  was  to  be  admitted 
to  the  priefthood  j  (At/chines  in  Timarchum.) 

RELATING    TO   THE    LAWS. 

A  law  was  enafted  after  Thrafybulus  had  ex- 
pelled the  thirty  tyrants,  and  eftablifhed  by  Tifa- 
menus,  with  theconfent  of  the  people,  that  Athens 
fhould  continue  her  ancient  form  of  government, 
and  make  ufe  of  Solon's  laws,  weights  and  meafures, 
and  the  decrees,  of  Draco.  If  new  laws  were 
necefiary,  the  Nomothetae,  created  by  the  fenate. 
for  that  purpofe,  were  to  engrofs  them  on  a  tablet, 
and  hang  them  on  the  ftatues  of  the  Eponymi 
for  public  infpe&ion.  The  fame  month  they  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  magiftrates,  after  they  had 
been  approved  by  the  fenate  of  five  hundred,  and 
by  the  nomothetse.  Any  private  perfon  might  deli- 
ver his  opinion  in  the  fenate  freely  upon  them. 
After  their  promulgation,  the  Areopagus  were  to 
take  care  that  the  magiftrates  put  thefe  laws  in 
h  2  execution^ 
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execution,  and  to  fee  that  they  were  engraven  on 
the  wall,  where  they  before  hung,  for  the  general 
life  of  the  citizens ;  (Andocides  de  Myfteriis.) 

He  whopropofed  a  law  injurious  to  the  common 
good,  was  to  be  indi&ed ;  (Demojlh.  in  Timocrat.) 

He  who  propofed  a  law,  after  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  (hould  be  accufed,  if  it  was  injurious  to  the 
common' good,  but  (hould  incur  no  penalty.* 

No  law  was  to  be  repealdJ,  before  it  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  nomotheta?;  after  which,  any  Athenian 
might  endeavour  its  repeal,  if  he  propofed  a  new  law 
in  its  place.  This  was  to  be  referred  to  the  votes  of 
the  people  by  the  proedri.  It  was  to  be  firft  pro- 
•  pofed,  whether  the  old  law  were  any  longer  fervice- 
able,  and  then  the  new  one  was  to  be  propofed, 
and  whatever  the  nomothetic  determined,  became 
valid.  It  was  however  to  be  provided,  that  no  new 
law  (hould  refled  upon  thofe  already  in  force ;  for 
whoever  introduced  fucb  a  law,  (hould  be  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  penalty  as  thofe  who  promoted  prejudicial 
laws ;  (DemoJM.  in  Timocrat.  et  in  Leptin.) 

He  who,  in  abrogating  an  old  law,  promifed  to 
make  a  new  one  without  performing  it,  (hould  be 
fined;  (Ulpian.  inLeptin. — Demofth.  in  Timoc.  778.) 

The  thefmothetae  were  annually  toaffemble  in  the 
repofitoryofthe  laws,  and  accurately  to  examine, 
whether  any  law  were  contradiftory  to  another;  whe- 
ther any  law  were  unratified,  or  whether  there  were 
duplicates  of  the  fame.  If  it  (hould  fo  happen,  it  was 
to  be  written  on  a  tablet,  and  publiftied  at  the 
ftatues  of  the  Eponymi ;  and  then,  by  order  of 
the  Epiftata,  the  people  were  to  vote  which  of  them 
(hould  be  ratified  and  which  cancelled  i  (&[chw% 
inCttftpkoHtm.) 

No 
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No  man  fhould  enaft  a  law  in  behalf  of  a  private 
citizen,  unlefs  6000  citizens  gave  leave  by  their 
private  votes ;  (Andocides  de  Myfteriis.  —  ASneas 
Gazaus'in  Theophraftum.) 

It  was  a  capital  crime  to  cite  a  fi&itious  law  in 
any  court  of  juftice;  (Demofth.  Oral.  2.  in  Ariftog.) 

The  laws  were  to  be  in  force  from  the  archonfhip' 
of  Euclides;  (Andoc.  de  Myft.)  It  was  alfo  the 
decree  of  Diodes,  that  the  laws  ena&ed  during 
the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  before  Euclides 
was  archon,  as  well  as  thofe  made  during  his 
archonfhip,  fhould  be  valid.  Thofe  ena&ed  fincc 
that  time,  or  in  future  to  be  ena&ed,  were  to  be 
valid  from  the  day  of  their  paffing,  unlefs  limited 
exprefsly  by  law.  Thofe  now  in  force,  were  to  be 
tranfcribed  within  thirty  days  into  the  public 
records  by  the  notary  of  the  fenate  j  (Demofth.  in 
ttmocrat.) 

RELATING   TO  DECREES   OP  THE    SENATE   AND 
PEOPLE. 

Tufio-fAaT*,  or  decrees  of  the  fenate,  were  to  con- 
tinue in  force  one  year;  (Demofth.  in  Ariftoc.) 

No  ¥*?  io-f*«  might  pafs  to  the  commons,  before 
the  fenate's  revifal ;  (Plutarch,  in  SoUne.) 

The  tablets  on  which  the  Yu^^ar*  were  en- 
graved, were  not  to  be  removed ;  (Plutarch.  Pericle.) 

No¥uf  iTfA*was  to  be  of  greater  authority  than  the 
laws,  the  fenate  and  the  people  -,  (Demofth.  Ti- 
mocrat.) 

No  equivocation  was  to  be  ufed  in  a  ¥1^107**5 
(Jifchitus  in  Ctejiphontcm.) 

H  3  RELATING 
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RELATING    TO   CITIZENS.  * 

All  laws  were  to  bind  the  whole  body  of  the 
people ;  (Plutarch.  The/.) 

Priefts  and  archons  were  to  be  ele&ed  from  the 
nobility,  £vir«Tf»<fei,  who  were  to  interpret  all  laws, 
civil  and  divine ;  (Plutarch.  The/.) 

The  •uTtc  could  hold  no  magiftracy ;  (Plutarch. 
Solon.)  they  had  a  right  of  voting  in  public  affem- 
blies,  and  of  being  elefted  judges. 

All  citizens  were  to  have  an  equal  lhare  in  the 
government,  and  the  archons  were  to  be  elefted  from 
the  whole  people  i  (Plutarch.  Ariftid.) 

No  Have  by  birth  could  become  free  of  the  city  ; 
(Dio.  ChryfoJl.Orat.  15  J 

They  who  had  fuffered  perpetual  banifhment,  or 
refided  at  Athens  on  account  of  trade,  might  be 
enrolled  among  the  denizens  >  (Plutarch.  Solon.) 

No  one  could  become  a  citizen,  unlefs  he  en* 
joyed  a  high  character ;  and  then,  he  was  to  obtain 
fix  thoufand  private  votes  at  the  aflembly;  the 
prytanes  alfo  were  to  give  them,  before  the  ad- 
million  of  the  ftrangers,  the  boxes  with  the  calculi, 
and  remove  the  largefles.  After  they  were  enfran- 
chifed,  they  were  incapable  of  being  archons 
or  priefts :  their  children,  if  born  of  a  free  woman, 
might  officiate ;  (Demojlh.  Orat.  in  Near.) 

Any  Athenian  might  leave  the  city,  and  take  his 
family  and  goods  with  him ;  (Plato.  Criton.) 

RELATING 
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RELATING    TO    CHILDREN    AND    PARENTS. 

Thofe  were  reckoned  citizens,  whofe  parents 
were  fo ;  (Plutarch.  Pericl.) 

He,  whofe  mother  was  not  free,  was  reckoned 
illegitimate;  (Caryfi.  Hift.  uwo/ah/a.  Lib.  $.) 

No  illegitimate  perfon,  male  or  female,  could 
inherit  in  facred  or  civil  affairs;  (Demqfth.  in 
Matart.) 

An  adopted  fon  could  inherit;*  (Demqfth.  in 
Leoeh.J 

Adoption  mull  be  made  by  perfons  living; 
(Liban.  Arg.  Orat.  Demqfth.  in  Leoch.J 

No  adopted  perfon  fhould  return  into  his  own 
family,  except  he  had  a  legitimate  fon;  (Har- 
focration.) 

Parents  might  give  the  children  any  names,  or 
change  them ;  (Demqfth.  Orat.  in  Bocotum  de  nom.)  • 

When  parents  enrolled  their  children  in  the  regi£ 
ter  of  the  flj *t©j ${>  they  were  to  fwear  that  they 
were  begotten  of  a  free  woman ;  (Ifteus  de  Hand. 
Apollod.) 

Beafts  facrificed  at  this  time  were  to  weigh,  a 
goat,  fifty  M*ai ;  and  two  fheep,  forty-eight. 

Parents  had  a  right  to  difinherit  thpir  children ; 
(Demqfth.  Orat.  in  Baot.) 

No  one  could  fell  his  daughter  or  lifter,  unleft  he 
could  prove  her  to  be  a  harlot ;  (Plutarch  Solon.) 

Youth  were  to  be  firft  inftrufted  in  fwimming, 
and  the  rudiments  of  literature,  mufic,  philofo- 
phy,  huntihg,  and  gymnicai  exercifes ;  the  poorer 
fort,  in  hufbandry,  manufa&ures  and  trades. 
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He  was  to  be  accounted  *T*pof,  infamous,  who 
beat  his  parents,  or  did  not'  provide  for  them  3 
(Diogen.  Laerh^jijchin.  in  Timarch* — haert.  in 
Solon.  §  SS-) 

If  any  one,  guilty  of  abufing  his  parents,  wa$ 
feen  in  prohibited  places,  he  was  to  be  fettered  by 
the  eleven,  and  carried  to  trial  to  the  Heliaean 
court.  If  he  was  convi&ed,  punifhment,  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  court,  was  to  be  infli&ed  upon 
him,  and  if  he  was  fined,  he  was  to  fuffer  im- 
prifonment  till  he  paid  it;  (Demojlh*  Orat.  in 
Timocrat.) 

No  illegitimate  perfon,  nor  any  one  brought  up 
to  no  employment,  was  compelled  to  keep  his 
parents  j  (Plut.  So/on.  J 

If  the  eftate  of  any  one,  after  death,  was  dis- 
puted, the  child  was  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  by 
which  his  parents  obtained  it ;  (DemoJIA.  in  CaOip.J 

He  who  was  undutiful  to  his  parents,  fhould  be 
incapable  of  bearing  any  office  -,  (Xenoph,  M-epup, 
Lib.  1.) 

If  a  father  became  of  infanc  mind,  his  fon  might 
confine  him. 

RELATING   TO   SOJOURNERS. 

Every  fojourner  was  to  chufe  his  patron  from  th$ 
number  of  the  citizens,  who  was  to  manage  his 
affairs,  and  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  collectors  $ 
he  who  failed  to  do  this,  was  liable  to  an  aftiop,  in 
which  no  foreigner  could  appear  as  a  witnefs.  He 
might  then  be  caft  into  prifeu,  before  fentence  was 
patted,  and  if  condemned  ho  might  be  (old.  If  he 
was  acquitted  he  might  accufe  his  advcrfary  of 
bribery -,  (Hypericin 4rjfl<*g.) 

Z  HEATING 


SLAVES   AND   FREED   SERVANTS.       *es 
DELATING    TO    SLAVES   AND    FREED    SERVANTS. 

He  who  beat  the  fervant  of  another,  might  have 
an  a&ion  of  battery  againft  him ;  (Xenopft.  de 
Athen.  Rep)  No  one  might  fell  a  captive  for  a 
flave,  without  the  confent  of  his  former  mafter. 
If  any  captive  had  been  fold,  he  might  be  refcued, 
and  he  who  refcued  him>  might  offer  fureties  for  his 
appearance  before  the  Polemarchus;  (Plutarch 
tycurg.—JEfchin.  in  ^imarch)  If  the  freedom  of 
any  flave  were  unjuftly  claimed,  the  claimant 
fliould  pay  half  the  price  of  Jhe  flave ;  (Argum. 
J)emofth.  in  Theocrin  )  Any  flave,  unable  to  do 
his  mailer's  work,  might  leave  his  fervice  for  one 
more  gentle ;  (Plutarch,  de  Superft.)  Slaves  might 
buy  their  freedom;  (Dion.  Chryfoft.  Or  at.  i$.) 
Slaves  were  not  to  have  their  freedom  given  in  the 
theatre;  the  crier,  who  proclaimed  it  there,  fliould 
be  <rn/*of,  infamous;  (jEfcbin.  in  Ctefiphont.) 
Emancipated  Haves  fhottfd  do  certain  fervices  for 
their  Jate  matters ;  (Con/.  Lexicog.  v.  tuOKtyAi^.) 
which,  if  they  failed  to  do,  an  aftion  of  avor*<no»9 
might  lie  againft  them ;  (ibid.  v.  avora<rio».)  Either 
citizens  or  (lingers  might  be  witnefies;  (Harpocrat. 
exHyperid.)  fie  who  redeemed  a  prifoner  of  war, 
might  claim  hinj  as  his  own,  unlefs  he  fliould  be  able 
to  pay  his  own  ranfom ;  (Demoftb.  in  Nicofi.)  An  idle 
flave  was  not  to  be  maintained ;  (Ulpian.  in  Median.) 

RELATING   TO    THE    SENATE    OF    FIVE    HUN- 
DRED. 

No  one  could  be  twice  an  Epiftata;  (Pollux^  lib. 
8.  cap.  9.)  The  crier  was  to  pray  for  profperous 
affairs  j  (Dinarchy  in  Ariftog.)  The  crier  was  to  curfe 

him 
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him  who  pleaded  or  voted  for  the  fake  of  private 
intereft ;  (Dinarch.  in  Ariftog.)  The  fenators  were  to 
deliver  their  opinions  according  to  feniority  of  age; 
(JEfckin.  in  Ctejiphont.)  In  every  afiembly,  one 
tribe  was  to  be  elefted  to  prefide ;  (Jlfchin.  in  Ti- 
warch.)  They  were  not.  to  vote  twice  for  the  fame 
thing;  (Nic.  OraL  zip.  Tkiuyd.  lib.  6.)  They 
might  impofe  a  fine  as  far  as  five  hundred  drachms ; 
(Demqfth.  in  MneJibuL)  They  were  empowered 
to  build  new  (hips;  (Demqfth.  and  Ulpian.  in 
Androt.)  and  thofe  who  neglected  it,  were  re- 
fufed  the  crowns ;  (ibid.)  They  who  gave  a  good 
account  of  their  adminiftration,  were  rewarded 
with  crowns;  (JEfchuu  in  Ctejiphont.— Demojlh. and 
Ulpian,  Androt,) 

RELATING    TO    MAGISTRATES. 

None  were  to  be  magiftrates  but  thofe  of  competent 
eftates ;  (Plutarch.  Solon. — Arift.  de  Rep.  lib*  2.  c  I  z.) 
The  ele&ion  of  magiftrates  was  to  be  by  beans; 
(Lucian.)  To  vote  twice  for  the  fame  candidate  was 
punilh'ed  by  death  ;  (Demojlh,  in  B*ot.)  The  archons 
were  to  be  created  by  the  people.  No  one  was  to 
bear  the  fame  office  twice,  nor  enter  on  two  offices  in 
the  fame  year;  (Ulpian.  in  fimocrj  Before  they 
began  to  execute  their  office,  they  were  to  pafs  the 
.  *  requifite  examination ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time,  to 
give  an  account  of  their  adminiftration  5  (jEJchin.  in 
Ctejiphont.)  Thofe  who  had  not  made  up  their  ac- 
counts, were  forbidden  tofpend  their  money  in  divine 
ufes,  and  to  make  wills;  to  travel,  to  bear  another 
office,  or  to  receive  a  crown ;  (sEfchin.  in  Ctefiph.J  It 
was  death  for  any  indebted  to  the  public  to  hold  a 
public  truft;  (Demojlh.  Leptin.)     It  was  death  to 

ufurp 
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tifurp  the  government ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  He  who 
continued  in  his  office  after  thedifiblution  of  demo- 
cratical  government,  was  to  be  outlawed:  and  it 
was  lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  him,  or  feize  his 
goods ;  [Andoc.  de  Myfter.) 


A    PSEPHISM. 


If  any  one  aimed  at  the  ruin  of  the  common^ 
wealth,  he  might  be  killed,  and  his  goods  feized, 
and  he  who  killed  him  was  deemed  innocent ;  (Andoc* 
de  Msfter.)  All  Athenians  were  obliged  by  oath  to 
attempt  to  kill  him;  (Lycurg.  in  Leocrat.)  No  office 
impofed  by  the  people  was  to  be  refilled  by  oath 
before  the  fenate ;  (jEfchin.  defalf.  legat.)  Who- 
ever abufed  a  magiftrate  in  his  office  fhould  be  fined; 
(Lyfias  pro.  mil.)  If  an  archon  ftiould  be  feen  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  he  was  to  (uffer  death ;  (Laert. 
Solon.)  If  any  one  beat  or  infulted  any  of  the 
tirpfttn-ai,  he  was  to  be  *ti/ao$,  infamous;  (Demofth. 
in  Mid.)  When  vacancies  happened  in  the  fenate  of 
Areopagus,  they  were  to  be  annually  filled  up  out  of 
thearchons;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  ,The  Aeropagites 
were  to fuperintend  the  morals  of  the  Athenians; 
(Pluu  Solon.)  No  Areopagite  was  allowed  to  write  a 
comedy ;  (Plut.  de  Glor.  At  hen.)  The  Areopagites 
were  to  give  an  account  of  their  office  before  the 
logifae;  (JEfchin.  in  Ctefiph.)  A  S^aniyo*  might 
have  lawful  children,  and  enjoy  an  eftate  within 
the  confines  of  Attica;  ( Dinar ch.  in  Demofth.) 
The  Irfctrnyoi  were  to  be  arraigned,  who  (hould 
deprive  the  fleet  of  their  allies;  (Demofth.  <*tp 
7w  »  xf( f  •)  No  one  could  be  fyndic  above  once  ; 
(Demofth.  in  Leptin.)  The  quseftors  were  to  be  chofen 
by  fuffrages  of  the  people ;   (Ulpian.  ad  Androt.) 

A  quaeftorfhrp 
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A  quaeftorlhip  might  not  be  kept  above  five  yean  ; 
(Plutarch.  Lycurg.  Rhet.)  No  man  was  to  go  on  an 
embafly  without  commiffion  from  the  fenate  or 
people,  on  pain  of  death ;  (Demoftb.  de/a/f.  iegat.) 
No  one  was  to  be  (ecretary  more  than  once  under 
the  fame  magiftrate ;  (Lyfias.  in  NicomJ) 

RELATING    TO    ORATORS. 

No  one,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  to  fpeak  an 
oration  in  the  fenate  or  popular  aifembly.  No  one 
could  be  a  public  orator,  who  had  ftruck  his 
parents,  or  refuted  to  maintain  them;  or  who  had 
thrown  away  his  fhield,  and,  when  required,  had  re- 
fufed  to  go  into  the  army :  or  who  had  been  guilty  of 
incontinence  or  extravagance;  (jEfchin.  in  Ti- 
rnarck.)  An  orator  might  have  lawful  children, 
and  poffefs  an  eftate  in  Attica ;  (Dinarch.  in  De- 
ynqfth.)  If  he  behaved  unfeemly  in  the  fenate,  be 
was  to  be  fined}  (&fchin.  in  Timarci.) 

RELATING    TO   VARIOUS    OFFICES. 

The  archons  were  to  appoint  by  lot,  in  the  aflcm- 
bly,  flute -players,  to  beat  the  x°?**>  public  dancings; 
(Demqfth.  in  Midian.)  No  ftranger  was  to  join  in  a 
dance  with  a  chorus,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  a  thoufand 
drachms ;  (Demofih.  in  Midian.)  It  might  be  lawful 
to  inform  againft  a  ftranger  to  the  archon,  before 
he  entered  the  theatre  to  dance;  (ibid.)  if  he  danced 
before  the  archon,  he  was  to  be  fined  fifty  drachms, 
and,  if  he  perfifted,  a  thoufand  drachms ;  (ibid.) 
Dancers  who  were  *t^ci,  were  to  be  driven  from 
the  ftage ;  (ibid.)  Sixteen  were  to  be  chofen  from 
all  public  companies,  to  contribute  equally  towards 
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the  building  of  a  man  of  war,  which  might  be  done 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  of  age ;  (Demofth.  dc 
Coron.)  To  be  qualified  for  a  trierarch,  a  perfon 
mull  pofiefs  ten  talents :  if  his  eftate  were  more,  he 
might  build  (hips  equivalent ;  at  moft,  three,  with  a 
Ikiff ;  (ibid.)  The  trierarchs  and  overfeers  of  the 
navy,  were  to  regifter  their  names,  who,  being  of  the 
fame  2^/*©^ ia,  were  indebted  to  the  commonwealth 
for  (hip- rigging,  for  which  they  fhould  be  fued; 
(Demofth.  in  Mnes.)  He  who  owed  rigging  (hould 
pay  it,  or  give  fecurity  \  (ibid.)  Trierarchs  eleft  were 
to  repair  to  the  (hips  to  which  they  were  appointed  ; 
(ibid.)  and  to  render  an  account  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion ;  (JEfchin.  in  Ctejiphont.)  There  was  to  be  an 
annual  appointment  for  the  exchange  of  offices, 
where  he  who  was  appointed  a  A«T»fy#?,  (hould  be 
exempted  from  ferving,  if  he  could  find  one  richer 
than  himfelf :  who,  if  he  denied  it  might  change 
eftates;  (Demojik.  in  Leptin.)  No  one  could  hold 
two  offices  at  the  fame  time  -,  (Demofth.  pro  Polyc.) 
No  one,  except  the  archons,  could  be  excufed  from 
the  office  of  trierarch;  (Demofth.  in  Leptin.) 
Every  one  was  to  contribute  to  the  affefiment  for 
levying  foldiefs ;  (Demofth.  in  Leptin.) 

RELATING    TO    HONOURS    CONFERRED   BY    THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

No  one  could  be  entertained  more  than  once  in 
thePrytaneum*  ( Plutarch.  Solone.)  He  who,  when 
invited,  refufed  to  come,  (hould  be  fined  ^  (ibid.) 
They,  who  were  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum,  were 
to  have  maza,  and,  onfeftivals,  bread ;  (Athena,  lib. 
4.)  Crowns, prefented  by  the  people,  were  to  be  given 

in 
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in  the  popular  aflembly ;  if  by  the  fenators,  in  the 
fenate;  (Mfchin.  inCtefiph.)  No  tribe  or  borough 
was  to  confer  crowns  in  the  theatre  upon  any  of  its 
own  members.  No  orie  fhould  have  {mxo?  r«$*>°*> 
an  hofpital  crown,  given  him  in  the  theatre :  it  ftiould 
be  confecrated  to  Minerva.  Honours  conferred 
by  the  people  upon  worthy  perfons  fhould  be  con- 
firmed ;  (DernoJlL  in  Leptin*) 

V 

RELATING    TO    THE    GYMNASIA* 

No  fchool  was  to  be  opened  before  fun-rifmg,  or 
kept  open  after  fun-fet.  None  except  the  fons, 
nephews,  or  daughter's  hufbands  of  the  mafter  was 
to  enter  the  fchool,  on  pain  of  death.  No  mafter  was 
to  give  a  young  perfon  leave  to  go  to  Mercury's 
feftivaL  All  the  x°( Wh  eledted  by  the  people,  were 
to  be  above  forty  years  of  age ;  (Mfchin.  in  Timarch.) 
No  Have  was  to  anoint  or  perform  exercifes  in  the 
Palaeftra;  (ibid.). 

RELATING    TO    PHYSICIANS  AND    PHILO- 
SOPHERS. 

No  flave,  or  woman,  unlefs  free-born,  was  to  ftudy 
or  praftife  phy fie  $  (Hygin.  Fab.  2  74.  J  No  one  was 
allowed  to  teach  philofophy ;  (Xenoph.  Airo/awf*.  Lib* 
i»)  a  law  made  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  repealed 
after  their  expulfion.  No  one  was  to  keep  a  fchool  of 
philofophy,  unlefs  the  fenate  and  people  approved, 
on  pain  of  death;  (Diog.  LaerL  Theophr.) 

RELATING   TO   JUDGES* 

After  a  magistrate's  determination,  appeal  might 
be  made  to  courts  of  jufticej  (Plutarch.  Solon*) 

Ml 
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All  were  capable  of  being  appointed  by  lot  to  judge 
in  the  courts  of  juftice;  (Demofth.  Or  at.  i.  in 
Atifiog.—Arifioph.  Schol.  in  Pint.) 

RELATING    TO    LAWSUITS. 

The  bailiff,  or  perfon  who  arrefted,  was  to  be  re- 
giftered  ;  (Demofth.  in  Mid.)  Whoever  did  not 
appear  at  the  time  of  trial  was  liable  to  an  aftion, 
called  A»xn  sgn/A»i,  and  fined  a  thoufand  drachms; 
but  if  he  fent  a  juft  excufe,  he  might  be  redrefled  by 
another  a&ion  called  Mu  so-a,  annulling  the  former ; 
(ibid.) 

PREPARATORY  TO  JUDGMENTS. 

The  archons  were  to  propdfe  queftions  to  both 
parties,  to  which  they  were  to  anfwer ;  (Ifaus  dc 
H<ered.  Philoc.)  The  plaintiff  might  promife  upon 
oath  to  purfue  the  aftion,  if  his  evidence  was  ready, 
if  not,  he  might  demand  further  time  j  (Demofth.  in 
Mid.)  The  archons  were  to  fummon  the  parties 
and  bring  them  into  court;  (Demofth. in Olymp.) 
The  judges  were  to  be  eledted  by  lots  j  (Demofth. 
Oral.  i.  in  Ariftogit.)  No  judge  was  to  pronounce 
in  two  courts  on  the  fame  day;  (Demofth.  and 
Ulpian.  in  Timocr.) 

RELATING   TO  JUDGMENTS, 

Every  judge  was  to  minute  down  the  heads  of  the 
fuits  he  was  to  determine  in  his  table  book  j  (Hefych. 
v.  A*  irairw?  xf ituc.^  He  who  ran  away  was  to 
lofe  his  caufe;  (Demofth.  in  Olymp.)  Criminals 
might  make  their  own  defence ;  (Plat.  Socr.  Apol.) 
No  Have  was  tb  plead  in  any  caufe ;  (Terent.  Phorm. 
aft.  i./c.  %.)    The  crier  might  pronounce  fentence 

againft 
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againft  him,  in  whofe  urn  the  greater  number  of 
pebbles,  bored  with  holes,  were  caft ;  and  for  him, 
to  whom  the  whole  pebbles  belonged ;  (Mfchin.  in 
Timarcb.)     When  on  both    fides  there  was  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  prifoner  was  to  be  acquit- 
ted ;  (Eurip.  EkEtr.  v.  1265.)  There  was  to  be  the 
feme  number  of  urns,  as  of  thofe  who  held  the 
conteft ;  (Demqfth.  in  Mac  art.)    The  judges  Ihould 
propofe  certain  penalties,  and   the  defendant  a 
certain  punifhment,  when  the  whole  fhould  be  de- 
termined by  the  judges ;  (Ulpian.  in  Timocr. — Cicer. 
lib.  x.de  Or  at.)    The  court  was  not  to  fit  after  fun* 
fet;  (Stob<e.  Ser.  1.)     If  any  one  had  bribed  any 
member  of  the  court,  or  had  traitorous  defigns 
againft   the   government,    or    had  received    any 
bribe,  (hould  be  liable  to  indittment  before  the 
thefmothetae,  by  the  a&ion  called  ff*p*;  (Demqfth. 
Or  at.  1.  in  Steph.  de  falf*  teft.J     Private  bargains 
made  before  witnefles  were  held  good  \  (Demqfth. 
Orat.  in  Phanip.)      No  bargain  contrary  to  law 
could  be  good*  (ArijtoU  Rhet.  lib.  1.  cap.  25.) 
No  difputes  were  to  be  made  after  matters  had  been 
once  agreed ;  (Demqfth.  in  Panttn.)     If  the  a&ion 
againft  any  one  was  not  entered,  theadverfary  might 
be  nonfuited ;  (DemqftL  Orat.  1.  in  Steph.  defalf.  ' 
teft.J     They  who  received  injuries,  might  profecute 
within  five  yean ;  (Dcmofih.  pro  Pkorm.)     A&ions 
might  be  entered    about   contrads  made  out  of 
Attica,  or  wares  exported  out  of  it  to  any  other 
place;  (ibid.) 
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.       RELATING    TO    ARBITRATORS. 

Any  one  who  fubmitted  his  caufe  to  arbitration, 
Was  to  abide  by  its  fentence ;  (Demofth.  in  Mid.) 
Arbitrators  were  to  fwear  before  verdifl  was  given ; 
(Demofth*  in  Callip.)  If  the  plaintiff  did  not  ap- 
pear before  fun-fet,  he  might  be  fined ;  (Ulpian*  in 
Midian.)  Aopeal  might  be  made  from  arbitrators, 
chofen  by  lot,  to  other  courts  of  jufticej  (Lueian. 
Abdicat.) 

RELATING    TO   OATH9. 

Oaths  were  to  be  attefted  by  three  gods,  txttno^ 
the  fupplicant's  prefident,  K*0«f a-***,  the  purifier, 
E^««pjf  ik,  the  protector  from  danger  j  (Pollux,  lib. 
8.  cap.  12. — Hefych.  v.  Tf«?  hoi.) 

RELATING    TO    WITNESSES. 

krifAoiy  they  who  were  infamous,  were  not  to  give 
evidence  1  (Demofth.  in  Near.)  No  flaves  were  to 
give  evidences  (Terent*  Phorm.  a&.  i.fc.  2.)  No 
man  could  be  evidence  for  himfelf,  in  judicial 
aftions  j  (Demofth.  in  Steph'.  Orat.  2.  defalf.  Teft.) 
The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  to  anfwer  each 
other's  queftions,  but  the  anfwers  were  not  to  be 
evidence  j  (ibid.  Orat.  1.)  There  was  to  be  no  com- 
pulsion for  one  friend  to  give  evidence  againft 
another;  (ibid.  Orat.  v.)  The  penalty  of  the 
aftion,  called  Vivtopcq tvj  i«,  was  to  be  in  force,  againft 
thofe  who  bore,  or  who  fuborned  falfe  witneffesi 
(ibid.  Orat.  1 .)  Evidence  was  to  be  taken  in  writing; 
(ibid.)  Eye-witneffes  were  to  write  down  what  they 
knew,  and  read  it  $  (Demofth.  in  Steph.  Orat.  2.) 
Evidence  might  be  given  of  what  had  been  heard 

1  from 
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from '  one  deceafed,  or  from  one  at  a  grerf 
diftance;  (ibid.)  Any  witnefs  refilling  to  give 
evidence  might  be  fined  a  drachm ;  (Demofth.  in  fi~ 
moih.)  Any  one  cited  to  give  evidence,  might 
fWear  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  or  be  fined  a  thoutand 
drachms,  to  be  paid  to  the  public  treafory ; 
(Suidas.  —  Harpocrat.)  Contefting  parties  might 
inake  ufe  of  the  &*/**£  Tugi*  y  (Demofth.  in  Leocfiar.y 
Falfe  witnefles  might  be  profecuted  by  the  a&ion 
called  A«xu  YtviopagTvprn* :  he  who  fuborncd  them, 
with  that  of  A»xu  xaxoTf^wa*;  (Demofth.  in  Euerg.J 

BELATINO   TO   JUDGMENTS   ALREADY    PAST. 

Private  or  public  matters  once  determined,  were  to 
be  final  j  (Demofth.  in  Timoc.)  All  judgments  were  to 
be  good,  which  were  delivered  by  the  judges  ki 
the  popular  ftate ;  but  all  a&s,  made  under  the 
thirty  tyrants,  were  to  be  void  j  (ibid.) 

RELATING    TO    PUNISHMENTS. 

Corporal  and  pecuniary  punilhments  were  not  to 
be  inflicted  at  the  fame  time  ;  (ibid.) 

They  who  committed  errors  unknowingly,  might 
be  privately  admonilhed  >  (Plut.  ApoL  Socrat.)  The 
moft  wealthy  were  to  be  banilhed  by  oftracifm  for 
ten  years,  left  they  fhould  rebel;  (Plutarch.  PeticL) 
No  one  was  to  receive  an  exile  upon  pain  of  banifh- 
ment  himfelf ;  (Demofth.  in  Polye.)  The  criminal 
and  the  abettor  were  to  receive  the  fatnepuniftmient  * 
(Andocid.  de  Myft.)  He  who  confefied  his  guilt, 
before  his  trial,  was  to  be  condemned ;  (Demofth.  in 
Zimocr.)  They,  who  had  been  fined,  were  to  pay 
from  the  day  the  fine  was  due  j  and  they  who  did 

not* 
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not,  within  the  ninth  irj utw»«,  (hould  be  compelled 
to  pay  double ;  (Liban.  Arg*  Orat.  in  Arifiogit.  et  in 
Androt.)  No  one  indebted  to  the  city  could  hold 
any  office ;  (idem.)  Any  one,  indebted  to  the 
city,  convi&ed  of  making  an  oration  to  the  people, 
was  to  be  taken  before  the  eleven  ;  (Dtnarch.  in 
ArifiogJ  Till  debtors  to  the  city  had  paid  what 
they  owed,  they  Ihould  be  an/wi,  and  if  they  died, 
their  heirs  incurred  the  fame  difgrace  till  fatisfa&ion 
was  made  5  (Liban.  Argum.  Orat.  inAri/i&g. — Ulpian. 
in  Timocr.J  When  payment  was  made,  the  name  of  * 
the  debtor  was  erafed  from  the  debt-book  ;  (Demofih. 
in  TheocrinJ  Three  parts  of  the  debtor's  goods, 
which  were  forfeited  to  the  ftate,  {hould  be  given  to 
any  one  who  informed  againft  him ;  (Demofih.  in 
tficoft.)  Debtors  to  the  public,  whofe  names  were 
not  enrolled,  might  be  fued  by  the  adtion  called 
E*J«gx* ;  (Demofih.  in  Theocrin.)  They  who  had 
been  registered  as  debtors  unjuftly,  fhould  have  their 
names  erafed ;  and  the  names  of  thole  who  register- 
ed them,  inferted  in  their  places;  (Demofih.  Orat.  1. 
in  Ariftog.)  If  any  debtor  (hould  be  blotted  out  of 
the  regifter,  before  he  had  difcharged  his  debt,  the 
aftion  called  Ayp?w  might  be  brought  againft 
him ;  (Demofih.  in  Theocrin.)  Their  privilege  (hould 
be  renewed,  who  were  anpoi  before  the  archonlhip 
of  Solon,  except  thofe  whom  the  areopagites, 
ephetae  or  prytanes  had  banifhed,  by  the  appeal  of 
the  (3*<nA«£,  for  murder,  burglary,  or  treafon; 
(Plutarch.  Solone.y  No  interceffion  was  to  be  made 
for  any  disfranchifed  perfon,  nor  for  any  public 
debtor;  (Demofih.  tfimocr.) 

I  2  RELATING 
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RELATING    TO   THE    RECEIVERS    OF    TITE    PT71T- 
ETC    MONET. 

They  who  farmed  the  public  revenues,  and  did 
»ot  pay  their  rent,  were  to  be  fet  in  the  (locks  by 
.  the  fenate  of  five  hundred ;  (Andoc.  de  Myft.)  If 
they'  did  not  pay  before  the  ninth  prytany,  they 
fhould  pay  double ;  (Tfemofih.  in  ftmocr*)  If  they 
did  not  give  fecurity,  their  goods  were  to  be  confis- 
cated* (J)emqfth.NicoJI.)  They  who  were  entrufted 
with  money  for  religious  purpofes,  and  did  not  give 
an  account  of  it,  were  liable  tor  the  fame  penalties  as 
they  who  farmed  the  puWic  revenues;  (Demofth.  m 
fimocr.)  They  who  employed  the  public  money  a 
year  for  their  own  ufe,  Ihould  reftore  double  ?  and 
they  who  (till  continued  to  lavilh,  were  to  fuffer  im- 
prifonment,  till  payment  (hould  be* made ;  (Argum. 
Ttimocrat^  One  thoufand  talents  were  to  be  annually 
laid  by  for  the  defence  of  Attica  againft  foreign  in- 
vafions  *.  which  money  whoever  propofed  to  mif- 
apply,  was  to  fuffer  death;  (AndocicL  de  pact 
Laced.)  Whew  a  fuddei*  war  broke  out,  (bldiere 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  money 
defigned  for  civil  ufes  ;  (J>emoJtb.  in  Near.)  He 
who  propofed  that  the  pay  of  the  foldiers  Ihould  be 
taken  from  the  money  defigned  for  the  exhibition  of 
ftiows,  {hould  fuffer  death*  {Ulpian  in  Olynthiac.  i.) 

RELATING    TO   LIMITS  AND    LANIX-MAKKS* 

If  there  was  a  well  within  ail  hippicum,  any  one 

might  ufe  it ;  otherwife,  he  might  dig  one  of  his  own  ; 

(Plutarch,  Solon.)  Any  one,  who  digged  a  well  near 

*  the 
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the  ground  of  another,  was  to  leave  the  fpace  of  an 
tyyvt «  between  it  and  the  ground  of  his  neighbour; 
(Gaius,  lib.  4.  ad  Leg*  12.  Tab.)     He  who  digged 
ten  otfyvimi  deep,  and  found  no  (pring,  .might  draw 
twice  a  day,  from  the  well  of  his  neighbour,  fix 
veffels  of  water  called  xns ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)     He 
who  digged  a  ditch  nigh  another's  land,  was  to  leave 
fo  much  diftance  from  his  neighbour,  as  the  ditch 
was  deep ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)     If  any  one  made  a 
hedge  near  his  neighbour's  ground,  he  was  not  to 
pafs  his  land-mark*:  if  he  built  a  wall,  he  was  to 
leave  one  foot  betwixt  him  and  his  neighbour  ;,  if 
an  houfe,  two  feet ;  (Gaius,  ibid.)     He  who  built 
a  houfe  in  a  field,  was  to  place  it  a  bow-fliot  from 
his  neighbour;  (Eclog.  |3*<r*x*x^.)     He  who  kept 
a  hive  of  bees  was  to  place  it  three  hundred  feet 
from  his  neighbour's;   {Plutarch.  Solon.)     Olive 
and  fig-trees  were  to  be  planted  nine  feet  from  the 
ground  of  another;  other  trees,  five  feet;  (Plutarch. 
Solon.  —  Gaius,  ibid.)     He,  -who  plucked  up  the 
(acred   olive  trees   at   Athens,    except    the   two 
ufed  at  public  feftivals,  was  to  pay  one  hundred 
drachms  each;  and  the  tenth  part  of  each  fine  was  to 
be  due  to  Minerva:  he  was  alfo  to  pay  one  hundred 
to  his  profecutor.     The  adtion  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  archons,  where  the  profecutor  was  to  de- 
pofit  Tigvrum*  ;  (DemoftL  in  Macart.) 

RELATING    TO    LANDS,   HERDS    AND    FLOCKS. 

Men  were  limited  in  the  purchafe  of  land; 
(Ariftot.  Polit.  lib.  2.  cnp.  8,)  Spendthrifts  were 
to  be  *t*/*o»,  infamous;  (Diog.  Laert.  —  JEfchin. 
h  Timarch.)     Any  one  who  brought  a  he- wolf 
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ihould  have  five  drachms  $  and  a  (he-wolf,  one  ; 
(Plutarch  Solon.)  No  one  might  kill  an  ox  which 
laboured  at  the  plough  j  (Mlian.  Far.  Hift.  lib.  i. 
cap.  14.  J  No  man  might  kill  a  lamb  of  a  year  old, 
nor  an  ox;  (Athena,  lib.  1.  and  9.^-EuJiatk.  in 
II,  *  J  nor  hurt  living  creatures ;  (Porphyr.  w$p 
«*<>X- — Hienmym.  in  Jovin-  lib*  2.) 

RELATING    TO    JUY1NQ    AKD    SELLING. 

Any  perfon  who  fued  for  land,  Ihould  proceed  by 
the  action  called  Atx*  x<*f  *■*>  if  for  a  houfe,  by  that 
called  A*k?i  »  o*x** ;  (Lys.  in  Dmofth.  Cyrct.)  No 
cheating  was  allowed  in  the  market ;  (Dmofth.  in 
Leptin.)  Any  fifhmonger,  overrating  his  iifh,  and 
then  taking  lefs  than  he  firft  afkcd  for  them,  fhould 
fufFer  imprifonment  -,  (Alexis  Comicus  Lebete.)  He 
might  not  put  them  in  water  to  make  them  more 
vendible ;  (Zenarchus  flofpuj*.) 
/ 

RELATING    TO    MONEY    AND    USURY. 

A  banker  was  to  demand  no  more  intereft  for 
money,  than  what  he  at  firft  agreed  for ;  (Ly/ias, 
Or  at.  i.inTbeomn.)  Ufurers'  intereft  for  money  was 
to  be  moderate  i  (Ulpian.  in  Timocrat.J  Nobody, 
who  had  depofited  money  in  furety  for  any  thing, 
might  fue  for  it  j  (Llemofih.  \n  Spud.)  Sureties  and 
pledges  were  to  be  good  for  one  year  only ;  (Demqfi/i. 
in  Apat.)  No  one  might  become  a  flave^  to  clear 
his  debt  ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  He  who  did  not 
pay  what  had  been  adjudged  in  due  time,  Ihould 
have  his  houfe  rifled  j  (Ulpian.  in  Midian.)  The 
fine  following  the  action  called  E£»a*,  belonged 
to  the  public  \  (Demofth.  in  Mid.)     One  hundred 
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drachms  was  to  go  to  a  p?«  ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  They 
who  counterfeited,  debafed,  or  diminished  the  cur- 
rent coin,  fhould  lofe  their  lives ;  (Demoftluin  Leptit^ 
tt  Timocrat.)  No  one  was  to  lend  money  to  be  ex- 
ported, unlefs  for  corn,  or  fome  commodity  allowed 
by  law,  on  pain  of  being  profecuted  by  an  afition, 
called  pao-K ;  (Demofth.  in  Lacrit.) 

RELATING    TO    THE    IMPORTATION    AND    EX- 
PORTATION   OF   WARES. 

Any  one  who  exported  any  fruit,  except  olives, 
Ihould  be  openly  curfed  by  the  archon,  or  be  amerced 
one  hundred  drachms ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  the  con^ 
querors  at  the  Panatheosean  feftival  were  excepted ; 
(Pind.  Sciol-  Nern.  Od.  10J     Figs  were  prohibited 
from  exportation;  (AriftopK    SchoL  in  Pluu)     If 
.•  aay  one  conveyed  corn  to  any  other  place  but  to 
Athens,  the  a&ion  called  pacne  might  be  brought 
againft  him,  and  the  informer  fhould  claim  half  the 
corn  j  (Demofth.  in  Timacrat.)     He,  who  impleaded 
a  merchant  on  flight  grounds,  Ihould  have  both  the 
aftions  of  Ethfas  and  Airaywyu,    brought  againft 
him;  (Demofth.  in  Theocrin.J     He  who  fhould  de- 
fiftfrom  the  profecution  of  any  merchant  accufed 
by  him,   or  did   not   require  the  fifth  part  of  the 
fuffrages,  fhould  be  fined  a  thoufand  drachms,  and 
debarred  from  commencing  the  a&ion  of  T^»(pny 
$ar»j,  Airayw^u,  and  JLp\yn<n$i    (ibid.)     No  one 
could  buy  more  corn  than  fifty  phormi  would  con- 
tain ;  (Lyfias.  in  /rum.  empt.)  No  one  fhould  export 
wool  or  pitch ;  (Ariftoph.  SchoL  in  Equit.)    Compafts 
by  bonds  between    mariners,  fhould   be  brought 
before  the  thefmothetae  ;  if  any  one  was  guilty  of 
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injuftice,  be  was  to  be  imprifoned  till  bis  fine 
paid;  if  be  was  illegally  profecuted,  he  might  non~ 
frit  his  advcrfary;    (Argm.    Or  at.    Demoftlu  in 

Xenoth.) 

RELATING    TO    ARTS. 

Any  one  might  accufe  another  of  idlenefs;  (Plu+ 
torch.)  No  one  was  allowed  to  exercife  two  trades  ; 
(Demqfih.  et  Ulpian.  in  Tim.)  No  one  might  fell  per- 
fumes; (Athena,  lib.  13,  and  lib.  15.)  Foreigners 
ihould  exercife  no  trade,  nor  fell  in  the  market ; 
(Demofth.  in  Eub.)  An  a&ion  of  flandcr  might  lie 
againft  any  one  for  reviling  another  on  account  of  his 
trade ;  (ibid.)  He  who  was  efteemed  moft  ingeni- 
ous in  his  profeffion,  ihould  have  his  diet  in  the 
prytaneum,  and  be  honoured  with  the  higheft 
feat ;  (Ariftoph.  Ranis.)  The  ferryman,  who  over- 
turned his  boat  in  wafting  over  to  Salamis,  fhould  be 
difmiffed  his  employment ;  (JEjchin.  in  Qc/iphont.) 

RELATING    TO    CORPORATE  SOCIETIES. 

If  thofe  of  the  fame  ff*f{i«,  as  the  ©pyf«w, 
the  J**itwt*»>  or  they  who  eat  together,  or  had 
equal  claim  to  the  fame  burial-place,  or  travel- 
led together  on  mercantile  bufincfs,  made  bar- 
gains, agreeable  to  the  laws,  they  fhould  be  good; 
(Gaius,  lib.  4.  ad  Leg.  12.  Tab.)  If  any  one 
receded  from  a  promife  made  to  the  commons, 
fenatc,  or  judges,  he  fhould  be  profecuted  by  the 
*&ion  called  E«r*yyiX»«,  and,  if  guilty,  ftiould  fuffer 
death  ;  (Demofth.  in  'Lept.)  He,  who  withdrew 
trom  an  agreement  publicly  made,  fhould  be  ar^et » 
infamous;  (Dinarch-  i»  Philocl.)     He  who,  as  a 

public 
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public  officer,  received  bribes,  Ihould  fuffer  death,  * 
or  make  retribution  ten-foldj    (Dinarch.  in  De- 

mojlh.) 

RELATING    TO   MARRIAGES. 

No  man  (hould  have  but  one  wife ;  (Athene,  lib. 
13 .)  An  Athenian  might  only  marry  a  citizen* 
If  an  heirefs  was  lawfully  contracted  in  marriage  by 
a  father,  brother  by  father's  fide,  or  grand  fire,  it  was 
lawful  to  procreate  with  her  free-born  children ;  but 
if  flie  was  not  betrothed,  thefe  relations  being  dead, 
(he  might  marry  whom  (he  pleafed;  (Demqfth.  in 
Steph.  Teft.)  If  any  one  married  a~  ftranger,  as  'hi* 
relation,  to  an  Athenian  citizen,  he  was  to  be  »r^t9 
and  his  goods  expofed  to  fale ;  (Demqflh.  in  Near.) 
Aftrange'r  who  married  a  free  woman  might  be  fued* 
before  the  thefmothetse,  and  might  be  fold.  Foreign 
women  marrying  free-men  might  alfo  be  fold,  and 
the  men  were  to  forfeit  one  thoufand  drachms  -,(ibid.) 
No  Athenian  woman  was  to  marry  into  a  foreign 
family  j  (ibid,  et  Ulpian.  in  Timer.)  Any  one 
might  marry  a  fifter  by  the  father's  fide ;  (Cornel. 
Nep.  Cimon.)  An  heirefs  might  many  her  neareft 
relation ;  flie  was  prohibited  from  marrying  into 
another  family  ;  (Ifaus  de  h<ered.  Pyrrhi.)  Every 
month,  except  in  Ix^oipof *«v,'the judges  ftiould  ex- 
amine thofe  Who  were  defigned  for  the  hufbands  of 
heireffes,  as  to  their  confanguinity ;  (Demojlh.  in 
Stephan.  TeJI.)  If  any  one  fued  another  by  a  claim  to 
an  heirefs,  he  was  to  depofit  *-afax«T«6oXijj  the  tenth 
part  of  her  portion ;  and  he  who  enjoyed  her  was  to 
lay  his  cafe  open  to  the  archonj  but  if  he  made 
no  appeal,  his  right  of  inheritance  was  loft ;  ( De* 
mojih.  in  Macart.)      If  a  father  buried  his  fons, 

he 
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he  might  entail  his  eflate  on  his  married  daughters ; 
(Jfieus  de  h*r.  Pyrrhu)  If  an  heirefsdid  not  coa- 
ceive  children  of  her  hufband,  (he  might  cohabit 
with  the  neareft  of  his  relations ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.) 
All  were  obliged  to  lie  with  their  wives,  if  hcireffes, 
three  nights,  at  leaft,  in  a  month ;  (Plutarch.  Solcn.) 
He  who  ravifhed  a  virgin  was  obliged  to  many 
hen  (ibid.)  A  guardian  .could  not  marry  the 
mother  of  his  wards ;  (Laertius  Solone.)  Slaves 
were  allowed  theufe  of  women;  (Plutarch.  Amat.) 
When  a  new-married  woman  was  brought  to  the 
boufe  of  her  hufband,  (he  was  to  carry  with  her  a 
4>£vy*T(09j  a  frying-pan,  in  token  of  good  houfewifery* 
(Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  iz.)  A  bride,  on  the  firft 
«ight  of  her  marriage,  eat  a  quince ;  (Plutarch. 
Soione.) 

RELATING    TO   DOWRIES. 

A  bride  was  not  to  carry  with  her  to  her  hufband 
more  than  three  garments,  and  vefTels  of  fmall 
value  j  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  They  who  were  next  in 
blood  to  an  orphan  virgin  who  had  no  fortune, 
were  to  many  her,  or  fettle  a  proper  portion  upon 
ber :  if  of  the  n«Kraxo™/A*fyu>©i,  five  hundred 
drachms:  if  of  the  Iannis*,  three  hundred:  if  of 
the  ZvyiTa*,  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  (Pemojlh.  in 
Macart.J  If  a  woman  brought  her  hufband  a  for- 
tune, and  lived  with  her  children,  fhe  fhould  not 
claim  intereft  for  her  money ;  (Demofth.  in  Ph*nip.) 
The  fon  of  an  hcirefs  fhould  enjoy  his  mother's 
fortune,  and  maintain  her;  (Demo/lh.  in  Stepk. 
Ttjl.)  He  who  promifed  to  fettle  a  dowry  on  a 
woman,  if  fhe  died  without  heirs,  fhould  not  be 
forced  to  fulfil  it;  (Ifaus  dtharsd.  Pyrr.) 

RELATING 
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RELATING    TO   DIVORCES. 

He  wto  divorced  his  wife, -was  to  make  a  reditu- 
.tion  of  her  portion,  or  pay  nine  oboli  every  month: 
her  guardian  might  btherwife  profecute  her  in  the 
Odeum,  with  an  aftion  called  c-it*  hxn9  for  her 
maintenance;  (Demqfth.  in  Near.)  If  a  woman 
,forfook  her  hufband,  or  a  man  put  away  his  wife, 
he  who  gave  her  in  marriage,  was  to  exaft  the  dowry 
given  with  her*  (Ifaus.  de  hared  Pyrr.)  She 
who  wifhed  to  leave  her  huflband,  might  herfelf 
deliver  to  the  archon  a  bill  of  feparation  j  (Plutarch* 
Alcibiad.) 

RELATING    TO    ADULTERIES. 

He  who  forcibly  deflowered  a  free  woman,  (hould 
be  fined  one  hundred  drachms  ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.) 
He  who  forcibly  violated  a  virgin's  chaftity  fhould 
be  fined  one  thoufand  drachms  ;  (Hermog.  Sc/w/.J 
He  who  caught  an  adulterer  in  the  fad,  might 
impofe  any  punifliment ;  (Lyjias  de  cad.  Erat.) 
If  anyone  was  imprifoned  on  fufpicion  of  adultery, 
and  found  guilty,  he  was  to  give  fureties  for  his 
future  chaftity,  and  be  punilhed  according  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judges  5  (Demojih-  in  Near.)  If 
any  one  committed  a  rape  on  a  woman,  he  was  to  be 
doubly  fined;  (Lyjias  de  cad.  Erat.)  If  a  man 
lived  with  his  wife  after  flie  had  defiled  his  bed,  he 
(hould  be  an/ao* ;  and  (he  (hould  not  enter  the  public 
temples,  on  pain  of  any  punifiiment,  except  death; 
(DsmoJiA.  in  Near.)  No  adultrefs  might  adorn  her- 
felf; (jEjchin.  in  Timareh.)  If  a  modeft  woman  ap- 
peared abroad undrefied, (be  (hould  forfeit  a  thoufand 

drachms; 
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drachms ;  (Harpocrat.)  Women  were  not  to  travel 
with  more  than  three  gowns,  or  more  meat  than 
the  worth  of  an  obolus ;  nor  go  out  by  night  but 
in  a  chariot,  with  a  torch  carried  before  it ;  (Plu- 
tarch. Solon.) 

RELATING    TO    BOYS,    PROCURERS,  AND    HAR- 
LOTS. 

No  flave  (hould  carefs  a  free-born  youth,  on  pain 
of  publicly  receiving  fifty  ftripes ;  (Plutarch.  Sol**. 
— jEfchin.  in  Timor ch.)  If  any  one,  who  had  au- 
thority over  a  boy,  (hould  receive  money  for  his 
proftitution,  the  boy  (hould  not  be  punifhed,  but 
the  feller  and  pander  only,  (hould  receive  the  feme 
puniftiment ;  (ibid.)  If  any  one  proftituted  a  boy 
or  woman,  the  aftion,  If*?*,  (hould  lie  againft  him, 
and  if  convi&ed,  he  (hould  fuffer  death  j  (ibid.) 
Any  Athenian  might  bring  an  aftion  againft  him 
who  had  vitiated  a  boy,  woman,  or  man,  free-born 
or  in  fervice,  before  the  thefmothetse,  who  were  to 
determine  within  thirty  days  after  the  complaint 
had  been  brought  before  them.  If  the  offender 
was  fentenced  to  die,  he  was  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Eufcx*,  and  fuffer  the  fame  day;  (ibid.— 
Demqfth.  in  Midia.)  No  man  who  had  profti- 
tuted himfelf  (hould  be  elefted  an  archon,  prieft> 
of  fyndic,  nor  to  any  public  office ;  which,  if  he 
was  convifted  of  accepting,  he  (hould  fuffer  death ; 
(Jlfchin.  in  Timarch )  They  who  kept  com- 
pany with  harlots  were  not  accounted  adulter- 
ers ;  (Detnojlh.  in  Near, — Lyjias.  in  T/seomn.  Oral. 
i .)  Harlots  were  to  wear  flowered  garments ;  (Suidas. 
~-Artemidor.  lib*  2.  cap.  13.) 

RELATING 


SUCCPSMON  TO   PROPERTY,  t*± 


RELATING    TO    WILLS,   AMD    THE    SUCCESS  10 If 
OF    PROPERTY. 

The  right  of  inheritance  was  to  remain  in  the 
feme  family ;  (Plutarch.  Solon*)     Boys  or  women  . 
were  not  to  difpofe  by  will  of  above  a  medimn  of 
barley;  (Ifans  de  hared.  Ariftarch.)  All  real  citizens, 
whofe  eftates  were  impaired  by  litigious  fuits,  when 
Solon  entered  the  pratorfliip,  might  leave  them  to 
whom  they  chofe,  if  they  had  no  male  children 
alive,  and  were  not   oppreffed  with  infirmities  or 
witchcraft  5    (Demojlh.  in  Steph.  Tejlam.  Or  at.  2.) 
The  .wills  of  thofe  who  had  children,  fhould  be 
good,  if  they  did  not  arrive  at  maturity  i  (ibid.) 
Any  one  who  had  a  daughter,  might  give  his  eftate 
to  another,  provided  that  he  married  the  daughter; 
(IJaus  de  fuered.  Philotl.)     Adopted  perfons  were  to 
make  no  will;  (Demojlh.  in  Leoch.)     All  legiti- 
mate fons  fhould  have  an  equal  portion  of  their 
father's  inheritance ;  (If*us  de  hared.  PhiloEt.)    An 
adopted  fon  fhould  fhare  with  legitimate  children  ; 
(Hid.)     The  eftate  of  him  who  died  inteftate  and 
left  daughters,  fhould  come  to  thofe  who  married* 
them.    If  there  were  no  daughters,  the  fucceffion 
was  to  brothers  by  the  father's  fide  and  their  fons  ; 
and  males  defcended  from  them.     If  none  of  thefe, 
the  wife's  relations  might  claim  the  inheritance ; 
(Demojlh.  in  Macart.)     No  baftard  fhould  be  left 
above  five  M»«i;   (Suidas  v.  nrixAfif otm)     In  the 
month  Zxitfo<po£iM>  no  legacies  fhould  be  examined 
by  law;    (Dttnqfth.  in  Stepk.    fejlam.   Orat.  2.) 
He  who  iffued  a  writ  againft  one  fettled  in  an 
inheritance,  was  to  bring  him  before  the  archon, 

and 
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and  depofit  *r*f axaroCoAn  ;  and  if  the  Thimediaf d 
fucceflbr  (hall  be  dead,  the  other  fhould  appeal  to  the 
archon ;  (Demojlh.  in  Macart.)  If  no  appeal 
was  made  within  five  years  of  the  death  of  the 
immediate  fucceflbr,  the  eftate  might  remain  fectire 
to  his  heirs  \  (Ifieus  de  hatred.  PyrrA.) 

RELATING    TO    GUARDIANSHIP. 

No  one  could  be  guardian  to  another,  whofe  eftate 
he  was  to  enjoy  after  his  death  i  (Laertius  Solon.) 
guardians  (hould  let  to  hire  their  wards'  houfesj  (  De- 
mojlh.  in  Aphob.)  Orphans,  heireffes,  decayed  fami- 
lies, women  pregnant  with  pofthumous  children, 
were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  archon  ; 
(Demojih.  in  Macart.)  After  five  years,  *  no  ward 
could  fue  a  guardian  for  mifmanagement  ;  (DemoJM* 
in  Naujien.) 

RELATING    TO   SEPULCHRES    AND    FUNERALS*' 

The  dead  were  to  be  interred  ;  (Cicero,  lib.  z.  de 
Leg-)  No  tomb  was  to  con  fill  of  more  work  than 
ten  men  could  finilh  in  three  days;  it  was  not  to  be 
arched,  nor  adorned  with  flatues  5  (Cicero,  lib.  a. 
de.  Leg.)  No  grave  was  to  have  pillars  of  more  than 
three  cubits  high,  a  table,  and  veflel  to  contain 
food  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ghoft*  (ibid.) 
He  who  defaced  a  fepulchre,  or  intombed  one  of 
another  family  in  it,  fhould  be  punifbed  >  {ibid.) 
No  one  might  approach  the  grave  of  another,  unlefs 
at  the  celebration  of  obfequies ;  (Plutarch.  So/on.) 
The  day  after  the  death,  the  funeral  proceflion  fliould 
be  before  day-light;  the  men  firft,  the  women 
following.    No  woman,  under  fixty  years  of  age, 
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who  was  not  a  relation,  might  go  where  the  folemnity 
was  kept,  or  after  the  funeral  was  folemnized ;  (De- 
mqfth.  in  Mac  art.)  A  large  concourfe  of  people 
at  funerals  was  prohibited ;  (Cicero  de  Leg.)  The 
corps  might  not  be  buried  with  more  than  three 
garments ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  No  women  were  to  tear 
their  faces  or  make  dirges  •  at  funerals ;  (Plutarch. 
Solon. — Cicero  de  Legib.)  A  chasnix  of  barley,  and 
the  fame  of  wheat,  and  an  obolus,  fhould  be  paid  at 
the  death  of  any  one  to  the  prieftefs  of  Minerva; 
(Ariftot.  Mcumen.  lib.  2.)  No  ox  was  to  be  offered  ; 
(Plutarch.  Solon.)  Children  and  heirs  (hould  perform 
the  accuftomed  rites  of  parentation ;  (Demqfth.  in 
Timoc. — Ifieus  de  hared.  Cleon.J  Slaves  (hould  not 
be  embalmed,  nor  honoured  with  a  banquet;  (Cicero 
de  Leg.)  A  perfon  appointed  by  the  publiq 
made  an  oration  at  public  funerals;  (ibid.)  Thev 
who  died  in  battle  were  to  be  buried  at  the  public 
charge ;  (Tkucyd.  lib'.  2.)  The  father  might  give  a 
funeral  encomium  on  his  fon  who  died  honourably 
in  battle;  (Polem.  Argum.  tm  smrotfi^  hoyw.) 
He  who  died  in  front  of  the  battle  might  have  a 
funeral  oration  annually  fpoken  ;  (Cicer.  de  Or  at.) 
All  bodies  were  to  be  buried  weftward ;  (Milan.  Far. 
Hift.  lib.  5.  cap.  14.)  No  evil  was  to  be  fpoken  of 
the  dead;  (Plutarch.  Solon.) 

RELATING    TO   ROBBERS    AND    ASSASSINS,   &c. 

The  Areopagite  fenate  were  to  determine  cafes  of 
murder,  of  wounds,  of  poifon,  or  fire  j  (Demqfth. 
in  Ariftoc.)  The  council  of  the  affaffin,  might  make 
no  apology,  nor  excite  companion;  (Pollux,  lib.  S.4 
tap.  10.)  ThethefmothetffiweretopunHh  murderers 

with 
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with  death  ;  (Demofth.  in  Art/toe.)  They  were  to 
fuffer  in  the  country  of  the  murdered  perfon.  No 
one  was  to  take  money  for  his  pardon :  the  heliaftic 
court  (hould  pats  fentence  upon  him ;  (ibid.)  Any 
one  who  killed  or  affifted  in  killing  a  murderer, 
fliould  be  tried  by  the  epithetae;  (ibid.)  He  who  was 
accufed  of  murder,  (hould  havenoprivilege;f  ^/tf/]p/fr. 
it  Chorent.)  He  who  killed  another  accidentally, 
might  flee  his  country  for  a  year;  and  then  facrifice< 
and  be  purified  ;  (Demofth.  in  Ariftoc.  —  Eurip. 
SchoL)  He  could  not  be  troubled  in  his  exile ; 
(Demofth.  in  Ariftoc.)  If  he  returned  before  the  year 
was  expired,  he  was  to  bind  himfelf  to  appear  before 
the  magiftrate*  (ibid.)  He  who  killed  one  for 
debauching  his  wife  or  near  kindred,  might  not 
be  banifhed  ;  (ibid.)  He  who  affaulted  the  inno- 
cent, might  be  killed  ;  (ibid.)  A  murderer  found 
in  a  religious  place  might  be  carried  to  gaol,  and  if 
guilty,  put  to  death :  but  if  he  who  committed  him, 
did  not  procure  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  he 
(hould  be  fined  one  thoufand  drachms;  (ibid.)  He 
who  wasfe/o  defe  fliould  have  the  hand  cut  off  that 
did  the  murder,  which  (hould  be  buried  in  a  place 
feparate  from  the  body;  (MJchin.in  Cteftph.)  No 
murder  was  to  be  within  the  city;  (Suidasv.  Tups ;) 
Iftanimate  things,  inftrumental  to  the  death  of 
any  one,  (hould  be  caft  out  of  Attica ;  (MJchin.  in 
Ctefiphont.)  He  who  (truck  the  firft  blow  in  a 
quarrel,  fliould  be  liable  to  the  adion  called  a*xw 
ium ;  (Demofth.  Ariftoc.)  The  goods  of  him  who 
maimed  another  were  to  be  confifcated  ;  he  (hould 
be  expelled  the  city  in  tfhich  the  other  dwelt, 
Which  if  he  entered,  he  (hould  fuffer  death;  (Lrfias. 
pro  Call.)    Any  one  might  inform  againft  another 
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For  any  injury  done  to  any  one ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.) 
'He  who  wilfblly  caufed  damage,  was  to  refund  twice 
as  much;  he  who  did  it  involuntarily,  an  equivalent; 
(Detnqfth.  Midian.)  He  who  blinded  any  one-eyeli 
perfon,  Ihould  lofe  both  his  eyes  ;  (Laert.  Solon.) 
The  dog  which  had  bit  any  perfon,  ftiould  be  tied 
with  a  chain  four  cubits  long ;  (Plut.  Solon.) 

RELATING   TO    THEFT. 

He  Who  committed  theft,  fliould  reftore  double  to 
the  owners,  and  as  much  to  the  exchequer;  (AuL 
GeU*lib.  io*  chpi  18: — Demofth.  Vtmocr.)  He  who 
had  ftolen  by  day  to  the  value  of  fifty  drachms,  Was 
liable  to  the  a&ion  called  A**y&yv ;  but,  if  in  the 
night,  any  one  might  kill  him.  Pie  who  ftole  from 
the  Lyceum,  Academia,  or  any  of  the  Gymnafia* 
any  thing  of  the  leaft  value ;  or  from  the  baths  at 
ports  to  the  value  of  ten  drachms,  Ihould  fuffer 
death}  (Demofth.  Timoc.)  He  who  imprifoned 
another  for  theft,  and  could  not  prove  it*  fhould  be 
fined  one  thoufand  drachms  ?  (Suidas.)  All  pick- 
pockets and  burglars  were  to  fuffer  death;  (Xenoph* 
AwoijmtA.  lib.  i .)  He  who  fearched  for  a  thief  in 
the  houfe  of  another,  might  only  wear  a  thin  gar- 
ment ;  (Ariftoph.  Schol  Nub.)  He  who  took  what 
was  not  his  own,  might  be  put  to  death;  (Plutarch* 
Solon. — AuL  Gell.  lib.  u.  cap.  iS.J  It  was  death  to 
break  into  an  orchard,  and  to  fteal  figs;  (Fefius.J 
This  offence  was  afterwards  punifhed  with  a  fine  5 
(Suidas.)  They  who  liole  dung,  were  to  fuffer  cor- 
poral punifhment ;  (Ariftoph.  Schol.  Equit.) 
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RELATING   TO   SLANDER. 

He  who  defamed  another  in  the  temples,  judicial 
courts,  or  places  where  games  were  celebrated,  was  to 
pay  three  drachms  to  the  injured  tnan,  and  two  to 
the  treasury ;  (Plutarch.  Solon*)  He  who  flandered 
any  man  might  be  fined ;  (Lyfiasfirat.  i.in  Theomn.) 
He  who  reflected  upon  any  one  for  committing 
fome  offence,  might  be  fined  five  hundred  drachms; 
(Ifocrat.  in  Lac  hit  •)  No  one  might  call  another  x 
murderer;  (Ly/ias,  Or  at.  I.  in  Theomn.)  He  who 
upbraided  another  for  calling  away  his  buckler, 
{hould  be  fined;  (ibid ) 

RELATING    TO    MATTER*   OF    BUSINESS. 

He  who  had  been  negligent  in  conducing  hi* 
bufinefs,  (hould  anfwer  for  it ;  (Demoftk.  in  Aph.) 
No  woman  might  meddle  with  other  affairs  than  a 
medimn  of  barley  would  fatisfy  for  the  performance ; 
( Dio.  Ckryf.  Orat.  w$p  «fip«f.) 

RELATING   TO    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

No  entertainment  was  to  confift  of  above  thirty 
guefts ;  (Athena,  lib.  6.)  All  cooks  were  to  carry'their 
names  to  the  Ginaeconomi;  (Menander  Cecry.) 
None  but  mixed  wines  were  to  be  drank  at  entertain* 
ments ;  (Alex.  ASfop.J  Pure  wine  was  to  be  after- 
wards drank  to  the  honour  of  the  good  genius ; 
(At hen*,  lib,  6.)  The  areopagites  were  to  take 
notice  of  all  drunkards ;  (Athena,  lib.  6. J 

RELATING    TO    MINES. 

He  who  had  hindered  another  from  working  in 

mines,  or  taken  fire  to  them,  or  removed  the  tools, 
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or  digged  beyond  the  limits,  might  be  profecuted 
with  an  a&ion  called  Axu  /moAAix*  ;  (Dempjli,  in 
Pant*n.) 

RELATING   TO   MILITARY   AFFAIRS* 

Men  were  to  ferve  in  the  army  from  eighteen  years 
to  forty.  Until  twenty  years  of  age* they  (hould  be 
in  arms  within  Attica;  (Ulpian.  in  Olymph.  $.)  He 
who  offered  to  ferve  in  the  cavalry,  before  he  was 
approved,  (hould  be  aripocs  (LyfiasinAlcib.)  The 
cavalry  (hould  be  detached  from  among  the  wealthy; 
(Xenopk.Hipp.)  Soldiers  (hould  not  drefs  their  hair 
unfeemly;  (Ariftdph.  Sehol.  Equit.)  None  (hould 
pawn  their  arms;  (Ariftoph*  Schol.  Plut.)  He  who 
had  betrayed  a  garrifon,  (hip,  or  army,  was  to  fufier 
death;  as  well  as  all  deferters  to  the  enemy.  There 
was  to  be  no  marching  before  the  feventh  of  the 
•  month ;  (Zenob.  Cent.  z.pr.  79. )  W^r  was  to  be  pro- 
Claimed,  by  putting  a  lamb  into  the  enemy's  territo- 
ries; ( Cent.  z.  pr.  96.)  The  polemarch  was  to  lead 
up  the  right  wing  of  the  army;  (Hero  Jot.  Erat.) 
Public  keepers  of  the  revenue,  and  dancers  at  the 
Aiowa-ioouzy  were  to  be  exempted  from  ferving  in  the 
army ;  (Demoftb.  in  Ne*r.  et  Midian.) 

RELATING    TO   MILITARY    REWARDS   AN  I* 
PUNISHMENTS. 

They  who  had  valiantly  maintained  their  pofts  were 

tobepromoted,  and  others  degraded ;  (Xenoph.Hipp.) 

All  cowards  were  to  be  expelled  the  forum,  and 

the  temples;  (Demqfth.  in  Timocrat.—ALfchin.  in  Cte- 

Jptt.)  He  who  caft  away  his  arms,  wasarptt ;  (Lyfias% 

x  2  Or  at. 
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Oral.  t.  in  Theomn.)  He  who  deferted  his  (hip,  of 
refufed  to  go,  (hould  be  an/*©* ;  (Plutarch.  So/one.) 
Difabled  foldiers  (hould  be  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  ;  (Laert.  Solon.)  The  parents  and  children 
of  thofe  who  were  killed  in  war  (hould  be  taken  carer 
of }  (Lucian.  Abd. — VaU  Max.  lib.  5,  cap*  3.)- 

RELATING    TO   VARIOUS    MATTERS. 

The  ungrateful  might  be  profecuted ;  (Demojlhjtt 
&<eot.)  The  name  and  refidence  of  the  father  of 
every  one  \vere  to  be  inferted  in  all  deeds,  contra&s, 
&c;  (Andoc.  de  Myji.)  An  informer  of  that  which 
was  falfe,  was  to  fuffer  death;  (Plutarch.  Solon.} 
He  who  was  neuter  in  any  (edition>{hould  be  an/Ao* ; 
(Suidas.)  He  who  left  the  city  to  refide  in  the 
Pinecus,  (hould  luffer  death ;  (Lucian.  AnacJiars.) 
He  who  wore  afword  in  the  flreets  (hould  be  fined; 
(Xenoph.  Eaawx.  lib.  1.)  He  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  perfidy  to  the  (late,  or  of  facrilege,  (hould 
be  denied  burial  in  Attica,  and  his  goods  (hould  be 
Ibid ;  (Dinar  ch.  in  Demojlh.)  He  who  had  betrayed 
his  country,  (hould  not  enter  within  the  borders  of 
Attica;  (Demcftk.  Halon.)  All  compacts,  approved 
by  the  judges,  (hould  be  good  ;  (Cicero,  Philip.  1.) 
No  one  might  be  reproached  for  former  offences ; 
(Lyfias.iu  Ctefiph.—Andoc.  deMyfter.)  No  ftranger 
fhould  be  wronged*  (Xenoph.  A-xopvuf*..  lib.  z.)  The 
bewildered  traveller  was  to  be  put  into  his.  way,  and 
hofpitality  to  be  (hewn  to  ftrangers  j  (Cicero  de  Offic. 
lib.  3. J  He  who  fold  rings  (hould  not  keep  their 
iinpreffion,  when  fold  -,  (Laertius  Solone.) 


*f 


*  EX  IG  ION. 


OF    THE   RELIGION   OP   THE   ATHENIANS. 

From  the  earlieft  ages  the  obje&s  of  religious 
worfhip  multiplied  among  the  Athenians,  They 
received  the  twelve  principal  divinities  from  the 
Egyptians;  (Herodofys,  lib.  %>  c.  4 J  Thracians, 
Libyans,  and  other  nations:  (Herodotus,  lib.  2. 
c.  50;  and  lib.  4.  c.  188.—  Pindar,  Olymp.  10. 
V,  59. — Ariftoph.  in  A  v.  ^.95.  —  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  cm 
.54 .)  They  were  fo  fearful  of  omitting  religious 
worftiip,  that  they  even  ere&ed  altars  to  the  un~ 
Jcnown  god  ;  (Paufanias  Atticis,)  At  length  a  law 
was  ena&ed  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
introdu&ion  of  any  foreign  worfhip,  without  a 
decree  of  the  areopagus,  moved  for  by  the  public 
orators;  (Jofeph.  in  Appion.  lib.  2.  p.  491.  493.— 
Harpocrat.  in  'EitMt.)  It  was  an  ancient  inftitution 
to  confecrajte  by  monuments  and  feftivals  the 
memory  of  kings  and  heroes,  Among  thefe  the 
Athenians  placed  Thefeus,  Erechtheus,  (Meurfius  de 
Regib.  At/ten.  lib.  2,  c.  1 2. J  thepfe  who  by  their  merits 
gave  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes,  (Paufan.  lib. 
1.  c.  5.  p.  13.)  and  many  others,  as  Hercules,  8*. 
.  (Herod,  lib.  2.  c.  44. — Paufan.  lib.  i.e.  15. ;  lib.  2. 
t.  10  J  But  the  adoration  paid  to  heroes  effentially 
differed  from  that  paid  to  the  gods.  They  proftratecj 
themfelves  before  the  deity,  to  implore  his  pro- 
tection, thanked  him  for  his  bounty,  and  ^know* 
ledged  their  dependance.  Temples,  altars,  groves, 
were  confecrated,  and  jgdmes  and  feftivals  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  their  heroes  \  (Tkttcyd.  lib.  5. 
f.  1 1.^  Prayers  were  addreffed  to  the  deity  at  the 
Commencement  of  any  undertaking  ;  (Plat,  in  Tim.) 

K  3  taefit 
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Thefe  were  offered  up  in  the  morning,  the  evening; 
at  the  .riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun  and  moon; 
( Plato  de  legibus,  lib.  10.  /.  z.p.  887 .)  Sometimes 
they  preiented  themfelves  at  the  temple  with  down- 
caft  eyes  and  dejedked  countenance;  (Plat,  in  Akib.) 
They  kiffed  the  ground ;  and  they  offered  up  their 
prayers  ftanding,  (Phikftr.  in  Apllon.  Fit.  lib.  6.  r. 
4.  p.  233.)  on  their  -knees,  (Hheophr.  Char*  c.  16.^ 
andproftrate;  (Laert.  in  Diogen.  lib.  6.  §  37^  and 
holding  branches  in  their  hands,  (SophocL  in  (Edip. 
Tyr.  v.  3 .J  which  they  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  or 
extended  towards  the  ftatue  of  the  god,  after  apply- 
ing it  to  their  mouths ;  (Lucian.  in  en  com.  Demofth. 
§  49J  If  their  wor (hip  was  dire&ed  to  the  infernal 
deities,  they  ftruck  the  earth  with  their  feet  or 
hands  j  (Horn.  Iliad.  9.  v.  564.— Cicero  tufcul.  lib% 
i\  c.  %s .) 

OF   THE   PRIESTS    AND   RELIGIOUS   MI- 
NISTERS. 

Iif  iic,  the  priefts  were  deemed  mediators  between 
the  deity  and  men,  to  inftruft  them  how.  to  offer 
their  religious  wor(hip,'and  all  its  various  ceremonies; 
(Plat.  Politic.)  They  were  next  in  precedence  to 
their  kings  and  chief  magiftrates.  The  chief  ma- 
giftrates  were  frequently  confecrated  to  theprieft- 
hood  i  (ibid. — Mneid.  3.  v.  80. J  In  fome  places 
the  two  offices  were  of  equal  rank  j  (Plutarch* 
Quafi.  Roman.) 

The  priefts  fometimes  obtained  thei/  office  by 
inheritance ;  (Plat,  de  legib.  t.—HeJychius.—Har» 
focrat. — Suidas  in  Ku»#.)  fometimes  by  lot,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  princes,  or  by  popular  ck&ions  j 

(Uki 
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(Iliad  2.  v.  $oo.—DemoJth.  Exord.  Cone.  p.  23  9  J 
Whoever  fucceeded  to  this  office,'  was  to  be  ex- 
amined, before  his  confecration,  whether  he  was 
•ft  x*i?,  perfed  in  limb ;  (HefycAius,  Etymol.  Aufi. 
v.  a<pe\nt.)    They  were  alfo  required  to  be  chafte 
and  uncontaminated  with   the  pleafures  of  the 
world ;  devoting  themfelves  to  retirement  and  piety. 
They  carried   their  religious  aufterity    fo   far  as 
frequently  to  difmember  themfelves ;  and  to  drink 
the  juice  of  hemlock  to  enfeeble  their   powers 
of  generation.    They  fometimei  ftrewed  the  leaves 
of  ayro?  or  Xuyc'c,   (thus  called  from  ayow,    an 
enemy  to  generation)  under  their  bed-cloaths,  as  a 
prefervative  of  their  chaftity  ;  (Eujtathius  in  II.  £.J 
It  was  required  that  the  prieftefies  fhould  be  virgins; 
(Eujtath.  II.  £.  —  //.  £  v.  298 .)    Priefts  however 
fometimes  were  married,  as  we  read  of  Chryfeus, 
daughter  of  Chryfes,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  1  (Iliad  *.) 
and  Dares,  the  prieft  of  Vulcan,  is  {aid  to  have 
had  two  fons ;  (Iliad  E.)     In  fome  places  feveral 
hufbands  were  a  qualification  to  the  priefthood ; 
(Minutius  Felix.  OSavii.)   as  in  Lydia ;  (Herod. 
Rb.  1.)  and  Armenia;  (Strain,  lib.  ia-) 

The  priefts  and  prieftefies  were  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  their  feveral  functions;  (Mfchines 
in  Ctefiphont. — Paufan.  Baotie.) 

In  finall  cities  the  religious  duties  were  performed 
by  one  perfon,  but  in  larger  cities  the  care  of  re-* 
ligion  was  entrufted  to  feveral  priefts,  ficrificers, 
keepers  of  the  temple,  and  others  j  (Arijiot.  Pglit. 
lib.  6.  c.  8  J  by  the  names  of  >a*pvAa*4f,  iff©™**, 

and  others. 

k  4 .  There 
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There  were  feveral  orders  of  priefts,  among  which 
was  the  A^isgwo-wu^  high-prieft,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  reft.  There  was  a  chief  prieft 
almoft  to  every  god ;  the  pelphians  had  five  chief 
priefts.  Thefe  latter  were  called  Ocim,  holy,  and 
the  firft  of  them  0<n»THf,  purifier;  and  another 
w^s  called  ApuT«p ,  one  who  gives  oracles. 

Another  office  of  great-  honour,  was  that  of  the 
Parafiti  %  (Athenaus  Deipnos*  lib.  6. p.  i^s.-r-Pol/ux, 
lib.  6.  c,  7. — Hefychius.)  who  were  anciently  reckon- 
ed among  the  chief  magiftrates.  They  gathered 
the  corn  of  the  hufbandmen  which  was  allotted 
fpr  facrifices,  which  was  called  IIj oo-cifca  pty<x\*9  the 
great  revenue ;  (Ariftoph.  Avibus.)  The  place,  in 
which  thefe  firft  fruits  were  preferved,  was  called 

Ilaf  ao*m©v. 

The  Kufuxif,  criers,  affifted  at  the  facrifices. 
They  killed  the  offering,  made  the  neceffary  pre- 
parations, and  were  cupbearers  at  thefeaft;  (Athen^us^ 
fib.  10.  lib.  14.^  They  anciently  adminiftered  the 
facrifices  5  (Euftatk.  in  Horn.  Odyjf.  1 1 .)  They  were 
called  Aio*  *yyOioi9  (Hotner>)  becaufe  they  affifted 
at  the  facrifices  of  the  gods,  and  t«*  fo^ra?  rw  0«»» 
ayytAw,  gave  jioti^e  when  the  feftivals  were  to  be 
celebrated  5  (Pkavorinus.)  They  were  devoted  to 
various  fervile  and  domeftic  employments.  They 
vpere  the  firft  who  taught  the  ufe  of  boiling  meat, 
which  was  befpre  eaten  raw*  (AtAenfits,  lib.  14  J 
The  tongues  of  the  facrifices  were  their  reward. 

N*«x#f 0*,  or  Zaxofoi,  (Nicander  Alexipfiarrn.).  from 
icofiik,  to  adorn.  It  was  their  office  to  clean  the. 
furniture  of  the    temples  3   (Euripid.  in  lone,  v» 


OF    THE    TEMPLES.  W 

N*o#uX«xf{,  keepers  of  the  temple ;  who  were  to 
^ppair  the  holy  utenfils  if  they  required  it,  which 
tyere  in  their  cuftody ;  (Ariftot.  in  Politic.) 

TlforroXcs  0«,  fervants  always  attendant  on  the 
gods,  whofe  prayers  the  peopls  defired  at  facrifices. 
Their  (hare  was  the  ijun  and  feet  j  (Ariftoph.  PluU 
aft.  i.fc.  2.) 

The  priefts  in  general  were  maintained  out  of 
the  facrifices  ;  (Ariftoph.  Plut.  a£l.  $.fc,  2. — SckoL  in, 
fofp.)  They  were  fomet  jmes  rich  ;  (Horn.  Iliad' 
u.  13.*— Iliad  {.  v.  9.) 

OF    THE    TEMPLES. 

The  Greeks  originally  worshipped  their  gods  \t\ 
the  open  air,  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  ( Iliad  ^ 
v.  i*jo)  on  which  tepiples  were  afterwards  built  $ 
which  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  other 
gods  j  ( Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  144.^  It  has  been 
commonly  fuppofed  that  temples  owe  their  original 
to  the  fuperftitious  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients 
to  the  memory  of  their  departed  friends ;  (Laftan- 
tins. — Clemen.  Alex. — Eufebius9  &c.)  and  were  firft 
ere&ed  as  magnificent  monuments;  (Mneid  2.  v. 
74. — Lycophron.  Cajfand.  v.  613.)  Sometimes  the 
feme  temple  was  dedicated  to  feveral  gods ;  who 
were  then  called  Xwvotoi,  (Strab.  *j.—Plut.  Sympof.  4. 
4)  and  XwoixtT&t:  and  thofewho  had  the  fame  com- 
mon altar  were  called,  o^oCwpoj.  Each  god  was  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  fome  particular  mark ;  and  temples  were 
erefted  in  a  manner  mod  agreeable  to  that  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.  Doric  pillars  were  facred  to 
Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Hercules;  the  Ionic  to  Bacchus, 
Apollo,  apd  Diana;  the  Corinthian,  to'V^fta,  the 

virgin. 
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virgin.  Every  deity  had  his  peculiar  attribute ;  thus 
Mars  was  the  tutelary  guardian  of  warj  Venus,  of 
love  $  Mercury  prefided  over  merchants,  orators, 
and  thieves ;  Minerva,  over  fcholars,  artifts,  &c. 

Temples  were  built  in  groves,  valleys,  or  rivers, 
and  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place ;  or 
in  confpicuous  parts  of  cities.  The  windows  gene- 
rally opened  to  the  rifing  fun  ;  (VitruvJib.  4.  c.  5. 
— Dionys.  TArax.)  They  fronted  the  weft,  and 
tfre  altars  and  ftatyes  were  fo  placed,  that  thofe  who 
worshipped  were  towards  the  eaft;  (Clemens  Alex, 
Strom.  j.—Hyginus  de  Agr.  Limit,  con.  lib.  1 .)  In 
later  ages  the  ftatues  were  fo  placed  as  to  look 
towards  the  eaft,  and  thofe  who  worshipped,  towards 
the  weft  ;  (Porphyr.  lib.  de  Antr.  Nymph.)  If  they 
were  built  near  a  river,  they  were  to  look  towards 
its  banks:  if  near  the  public  road,  they  were  fo 
placed,  as  to  be  eafily  obferved  by  travellers,  who 
might  pay  their  devotions  as  they  pafied  by. 

There  were  both  (acred  and  profane  temples, 
?•  tro,  and  to  i£«  *-f£jf££jmif  <wv  Ht^^m^w  was 
a  brazen  or  Hone  veflel,  filled  with  holy  water; 
(Suidas. — PhavorinusJ  with  which  thofe  who  were 
admitted  to  the  facrifices  were  fprinkled,  and  beyond 
'  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  BcChAoj,  the  profane, 
to  pafs.  Some  fay,  it  was  placed  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Aivrovy  or  Awhctoj qv  ;  (Pollux,)  the  inmoft 
recefs  of  the  temple,  into  which  none,  but  the 
prieft,  was  allowed  to  enter.  Hence  BsCnta?  ror«c 
isfo  called  in  oppofition  to  thisAJuTwj  (Phavorittus.) 
Others  fay,  that  the  *-*£»f£*>Ti»f*©y  was  placed  at 
the  door  of  the  temple  j  (Cafaubotu  in  Theopk. 
CAaraff.) 
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ruxoc,  is  ulually  a  (heep-fold  ^and  it  is  fuppofed* 
that  bccaufc  the  images  of  the  gods  were  inclofed 
with  rails,  the  middle  of  the  temple,  from  its 
fimilitude  to  a  (heep-fold,  was  called  2ux©f ,  being 
afterwards  ufed  for  the  temple,  a  part  being  put 
for  the  whole :  as  E$-**,  the  hearth,  fignified  fome- 
times  the  whole  houfe.  It  is  faid  to  fignify  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  a  hero  or  demigod ;  (Arnmonius 
de  verb.  JDiff.  et  SimiL— Pollux ,  Onom.  lib.  1.)  and 
it  is  expounded  ©  nSoTtgos  to?™?  t*  uf  *,  the  inner 
part  of  the  temple, 

ASXil09>  was  a  treafury  for  the  ufeof  religion,  as 
well  as  for  thofe  who  defired  to  preferve  any 
valuable  articles.  Hence  the  terms  ,  applied  to 
It,  [AsyatoirXsTeV)  voAvj^f  ufo*,  «f  p£«*oirA*T»if  ;  (PolhiXy 
Onom.  lib.  \.) 

N«#c  and  Ifjov  fignify  the  edifice  or  temple  itfelf, 
in  which  were  Bw/xov,  the  altar,  on  which  they  offered 
their  oblations ;  *•$ waov,  the  porch  in  which  flood 
an  altar  or  image  ;  and  ripi w,  where  the  image  of 
the  chief  god  was  erefted ;  (Sckol.  in  Soph.  CEdip. 
Tyr.  v.  i$.)    . 

OP    THE    GRECIAN    IDOLS. 

The  idol  was  called,  2*m9  (Clem.  Alexand.  pro- 
trept.)  a  rude  flock;  and  fometimes  a  flone; 
(Paufanias  Achate  is. — Eufeb.  Evangel,  lib.  i.)  The 
ilones  were  fometimes  fquare,  and  of  different 
figures;  fometimes  they  were  of  bkek  colour; 
(Strabo.  Geography  lib.  17.)  They  were  called  (3xi+ 
tuAi*  or  PowtuAoi .;  (Eufebius.  Evang.  lib.  i.)  The 
Grecian  images  till  the  time  of  Diedalus  were  un- 
formed; (St.C&ryfoft.  Serm*  \z. — Tkemijliits,  Or  at. 
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%$.)  who  made  two  feet  to  the  ftones,  which 
were  before  of  one  mafs.  Hence  they  were  origin- 
ally called,*  Eo*va>,  ha,  ro  airoZtictiat,  becaufc  they 
iwere  fhaven ;  (Clem.  Alexan.  Protrep.)  which  pro* 
perly  fignifies  an  idol,  that  is,  fgccrpim,  fhaven  out  of 
ftone  or  wood;  (Hefychius  v.  Eomqv.)  Afterwards, 
when  the  art  of  carving  was  known,  they  refembled 
various  figures,  and  were  then  called,  {3f  traq  &«  t« 
0f ?t«  toixtwiy  becaufe  it  was  like  a  man ;  (Clem. 
Alexand.  Protrep.—Arijloph.  SchoL Equ.  v.$\.)  Not-. 
withftanding,  the  lhapelefs  idols  were  preferred  as 
venerable  relicks  of  antiquity ;  (Porphyrius  de  Abjli* 
%ent.  lib.  2,f?8.  iSfJ 

OF   THE    STATUES. 

The  ancient  ftatues  were  generally  made  of  cedar, 

oak,    cyprefs,  yew,  and    box- tree;   (Plutarch.-^ 

Paufanias) ;  the  fmaller  images  were  faid  to  be 

of  the  root  of   the  olive  tree  -,  (TAeopi.  lib.  de 

plant.)  they  wer$  foretimes  made  of  the  wood  of 

thofe  trees  which  were  dedicated  to  particular  gods. 

.  They  were  fometimes  made  of  common,  and  fome- 

•  times  of  precious  ftones  :  of  common  and  of  black 

marble,  to  denote  the  invifibility  of   the   godsj 

of  gold,  brafs,  ivory,  chalk  and  clay,  and  other  fub- 

ftances     They  were  generally  placed  upon  pedeftals 

in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  inclofed  with  rails^ 

and  raifed  above  the  height  of  the  altar.     Henc$ 

*   £uxof,  as  before  explained, 

OF    THE    ALTARS., 

The  altars  were  of  various  dimensions,  according 
to  the  variety  of  gods,  to  whom  they  were  confe- 
crated.  The  0*«i  Ouf av*oi,  celeftial  gods,  had  their 
alurs  raifed  considerably  above  the  ground  j>  as  we 

are 
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arc  told  that  the*  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter  was* 
nearly  twenty-two  feet  high  j  (Paufanias  Eliac.  *.) 
To  heroes  they  facrificed  upon  altars  near  to  the 
ground,  called  E&^^cti,  being  only  one  ftep  high  p 
(Euripid.  Schol.  in  Phahifs.)  The  infernal  godsy 
called,  TV©;t0oirtoi,inftead  of  altars,  had  fmall  trehche* 
ploughed  up  for  the  pufpofe  of  facrificing,  which 
were  called  Aaxxo*  and  |3&fy »*.  The  nymphs,  in- 
ftead  of  altars,  had  Avtj«,  caves,  where  they  were 
paid  religious  adoration  ;  (Porphyr.) 

Altars  were  always  lower  than  the  ftatues1  of  the 
gods.  They  were  commonly  made  of  earth,  or  of 
alhes,  heaped  together,  or  of  any  other  fubftantiak 
materials.'  The  alt^r  of  Olympian  Jupiter  was 
made  of  the  afties  of  burnt  facrifices ;  (Paufanias, 
Eliac.  *.)  as  well  as  that  at  Thebes  to  Apollo, 
who  was  hence  called  IfrrsAtr;  (Paufanias,  ibid.} 
fometimes  they  were  made  of  flone ;  the  famous- 
altar  at  Telos  was  of  horn ;  one  of  brick  is  men- 
tioned by  Paufanias ;  (lib.  6.)  Before  the  ere&ion 
of  temples,  altars  were  built  in  groves,  and  even  in 
highways  for  the  ufe  of  travellers;  (Euftath.  m 
Iliad  2.)  The  celeftial  gods  were  worshipped  upon 
eminences,  the  terreftrial  in  low  places.  Before 
the  ufe  of  altars  they  facrificed  upon  the  dry  ground* 
or  upon  a  green  turf;  (Lil.  Gyrald.  de  Diis  Syn- 
tagm.  17.)  The  facrifices  offered  without  altars 
were  called  airoCapioft  fluo-iai;  (Hejycliius. —  Pha* 
vorinus.) 

Altars  were  of  different  forms.  There  was  aa 
oblong  altar  dedicated  to  the  Parae,  called  jnpuxnf? 
(Paufanias^  Eliacis.)  and  a  fquare  altar  upon  the  top 
Qi  Mount   Cithseron;  (Paufanias,  Baoticis.)   and 

they 
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they  were  fometimes  reprefented  round.  Thcjr  were 
anciently  adorned  with  horns;  (Nonnius  Dionyfiac. 
hb.  44.  v.  96.)  The  viftims  were  generally  fatten- 
ed to  them,  and  fuppliants  who  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  altar,  held  the  horns.  They  were  originally 
confidered  as  marks  of  dignity  and  even  of  divinity; 
(Clem.  Alexand.  Prctrep.)  The  chara&er  of  the 
deity  to  whom  they  were  confecrated  was  generally 
engraven  on  the  altars,  as  well  as,  fometimes,  the 
reafon  of  their  dedication. 

Epirufoi,  were  altars  intended  for  facrifices  made 
by  fire ;  «mif 01,  thofe  without  fire,  and  «Mup«xT0j, 
thofe  without  blood  ;  upon  which  only  cakes,  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  inanimate  things  were  placed; 
(Orpheus  de  Lapid.)  There  was  an  altar  of  horn  at 
Delos,  facred  to  Apollo  Genitor,  upon  which  Py- 
thagoras ufcd  to  (acrifice,  who  thought  it  unlawful 
to  put  animals  to  death :  (Diogenes  Laertius  Py- 
thagor.)  There  was  another  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Trorot,  the  fupreme;  (Paufanias  Arcadicis.)  and 
Paphian  Venus  had  an  altar,  which  was  a»«i/*ftXTtr, 
free  from  blood,  upon  which  it  was  unlawful  to 
offer  animals. 

Altars  and  images  were  confecrated  in  the  fame 
manner.  A  woman  was  drefled  in  a  party-coloured 
garment,  and  brought  upon  her  head  a  pot  of  fod- 
den  pulfe,  as  beans,  peafe,  and  the  like;  which 
they  offered  to  the  gods,  in  commemoration  of 
their  ancient  food  ;  (Ariftoph.  Piut*  a3.  5.  fc.  3.  J 
This  was  particularly  obferved  at  the  confecration 
of  the  Efpai,  ftatues  in  honour  of  Mercury; 
(Arijloph.)  In  the  dedication  of  a  ftatue  to 
Jupiter  Ctefias,  they  took  a  new  veflel  with  two 
3  can* 
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tars,  binding  upon  each  a  chaplet  of  white  wool* 
and  on  the  fore  part  of  it  one  of  yellow,  and  then 
covered  the  veffel.  They  then  poured  out  before  it 
a  libation  of  ambrofia,  which  was  a  mixture  of 
water,  honey,  and  other  fruits ;  (Athenaus  lib.  g+ 
Deipno.)  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  images  of 
Mercury,  were  dedicated  the  images  and  altars  of 
Jupiter ;  (Ariftoph.  in  Pint.  aR  $.fc.  3  J  But  the 
moft  common  method  of  confecration  was  perform- 
ed by  putting  a  crown  upon  them,  anointing  them 
with  oil,  and  then  offering  prayers  and  oblations  to 
them.  They  fometime*  added  an  execration,  againft 
thofe  who  profaned  them;  and  engraved  on  them 
the  name  of  the  deity,  and  caufe  of  their  dedica- 
tion. In  the  fame  manner,  they  dedicated  trees 
and  plants;  (Theoer.  Idyll.  18.  —  Ovid.  Metam. 
lib.  8.) 

The  moft  ancient  ceremony  in  the  a£t  of  confer 
cration  was  in  the  ufe  of  the  un6tion  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  confecration  great  numbers  of  facrifices  were 
ufually  offered,  and  many  entertainments  given. 

Altars  were  frequently  erefted  in  groves  of  trees; 
(Virg.  jEneid.  lib.  2.  v.  $iz.)  and  it  was  fo  com- 
mon to  build  them  in  groves,  that  aXo-n  xaA**-*  r% 
Ufa  tfmtol\  all  (acred  places  were  called  groves; 
(Strabo,  Geograph.  lib.  y.)  One  of-  the  temples  of 
Diana  flood  within  a  grove,  Aii^m*  f**y»r«*,  of  the 
largeft  trees :  (Herod.  Euierp.  c.  138.^  and  the  way 
to  the  temple  of  Mercury,  was  planted  on  both  fides 
with  trees  reaching  to  heaven,  ttyfyt*  wjavcpixfa ; 
(Herodotus.)  Many  religious  ceremonies  were  origin- 
ally taken  from  the  cuftoms  of  human  life ;  which 
were  always  retained,  even  after  the  primitive  man- 
ners 
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ners  of  men  had  changed.  At  firft,  temptes  were 
derived  from  the  houfes  of  men;  altars  ferved  inftead 
of  tables,  and  the  faerifices.  were  the  entertainments' 
of  the  gods.  Thofe  animals  which  Were  the  com- 
mon food  of  men,  were  offered  as  victims  to  the 
gods ;  and  before  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  the  facfi- 
fices  confifted  of  thofe  fruits,  which  were  more 
commonly  ufed ;  and  it  was  deemed  a  heinous 
offence  to  cut  down  or  deface  any  of  the  confe* 
crated  trees ;  (Calliwach.  Hymn,  in  Cererem.) 

Temples  and  altars  were  a  getferal  refuge  for 
malefaftOrs ;  and  criminals  of  all  defcriptions;/ 7*<w7- 
tus.  Annul,  lib.  3.  c.  60. — Eurip.  Ion.  v.  1 3 1 2.  aft.  4.} 
But  fometimes  the  doors  of  the  temples  were  fhut, 
and  the  criminals  ftarved*  and  fometimes  they 
were  forced  out  by  fire  j  (Euriftd.  Andrm.  v.  256'. 
~-Euripid.  HercuJ.  Furent.  v.  240. — Plaut.  Moftel: 
off.  $.fcen;  1. — Plaut.  Rudens,a&.  $.fcen.^.)  But 
it  was  deemed  an  aft  of  facrilege  to  force  them 
from  their  fan&uary ;  (Euripid.  Androm.  v.  257.) 
Only  thofe  temples  however  were  fan&uaries,  which 
were  confecrated  to  fuch  privileges.  Some  were 
appropriated  to  particular  perfons  and  crimes,  and 
others  were  free  to  all  malefaftors.  The  temple  of 
t)iana  at  Ephefus  was  free  for  debtors  $  that  of 
llicfeus  for  llaves,  who  fled  from  their  fervice; 
(Plutarch,  tfhef.)  The  monuments  and  ftatues  of 
great  men  alfo  were  honoured  with  this  privilege  y 
(Strabo  lib.  3  J 

The  firft  afylum  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  built 

at  Athens  by  the  Henclidae,  and  received  into  its 

protc&ion  all  thofe  who  fled  from  the  ill  ufage  of 

their  fathers.     It  was  alfo  faid  to  be  a  fan&uary  for 

H  fuppliant* 


fupplianfe  in  general;  (Statius  TAeban.M.  12.-— 
Servius  in  JZneid.  %.)  •  Others  fuppofe  that  it  was 
firft.  built  at  Thebes- by  Cadmus,  for  (he  ufe  of  all 
criminals;  (Paufanjas,  lib.  7.—  EpigKGr,<tc.  Antho~* 
login*  lib.  4. — Vid.Paufanias  Corinthiacis. — jEneid.  lib. 
a.  w  fm—^Empid.  Htcub.v.  146./  The  Afyla 
were  regulated  and  informed  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
riusi  (Tacitus,  Annal.  lik  3.  60. 6 1 .  fzc.J  of,  as  is  faid, 
were  entirely  aboli(hed ;  (Suetonius  Tiberu.  c.$j,) 

<     OF    THE    SACRED    FIELDS. 

ThG  fields  <onfecrated  to  religions  ufes,  were  call- 
ed Tipmi,  which  is  (aid  to  be  itgov%ugioir9  a<pufi<?[j.tvo¥ 
•«r  para  vipftv,  %  «£«?,  a  fecred  portion  of  land  dedi- 
cated to  fome  god  or  hpro ;  (SckoL  in  Horn.  Iliad. 
p.  v.  696.^  The  produce  of  thefe  fields  was  appro- 
priated for  the  maintainance  of  .the  priefts,  or  other, 
facred  purpofes ;  (Plato,  lib.  4.  de  legibus.  —  Fid. 
JEneid.  lih  9.  v.  274. — Horn.  Iliad.  «.  v.  194.— 
Iliad.  I.  v.  574. — Iliad.  /*.  v.  3 1 3  J 

\  '  .     OF   THE   SACRIFICES. 

Buxton*,  or  Xotpmg **,  were  vows  or  free- will  offer- 
ings, promifed  to  the  gods  before,  and  performed 
after  a  yi&dry. 

ew«i  t»(pffix*i,  were  free  gifts  of  the  fruits  of* 
the  earth,,  offered  by  hufbandmen  out  of  gratitude 
to  tbe  gods,  after  harveft ;  (Suidas  in  v.  ©una.) 
They  were  fometjmes  called  Awoh-a^x**,  becaufe 
they  fulfilled  fome  vow  made  to  the  gods. 

lAor<x*,  were  propitiatory  facrifices,  called  alfo 
Ai«*a«xtix*,  to  avert  the  anger  of  fome  offended 
deity i  including  all  expiatory  facrificco. 
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Airnn**,  were  petitionary  facrifices,  for  fuccefif 
in  auy  undertaking. 

T*  awe  Mom  i«t ,  fuch  (acrifices  as  were  impofed 
by  an  oracle  or  prophet.  < 

THE    MATTE?    OP    THHIR   SACRIFICES. 

The  ancient  facrifices  to  the  gods  were  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  (Porphyr.  de  Abfiintnt.  lib*  1. 
§  6 J  plucked  up  by  the  roots;  (C*L  RAod.  lib. 
12.  c.  1.)  It  was  originally  forbidden  to  immolate 
vi&ims ;  (Pans.  lib.  1 .  c.  26. p.  62.— Id.  lib.  8.  r.  2. ; 
c.  42. — Ptrp&yr*  de  Abjlin.)  Man  felt  a  natural 
horror  at  plunging  the  fteel  into  the  brcaft  of  an 
animal  deftined  to  the  plough,  and  become  the 
companion  of  his  labours  ;  (Milan.  Farior.  Hifi 
lib.  5.  c.  14O  It  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  death; 
(Vari.  de  Re  Rufii.  lib.  2.  c.  $.)  by  an  cxprefs 
law :  and  univerfal  prafttce  induced  him  to  abftain 
from  the  flelh  of  animals ;  (Plat,  de  Legib.  lib.  6.) 

The  folemn  facrifices  confifted  of  Srofc,  evpiaj**, 
and  hfuov ;  (Hejiod.^y.  *,  H/*s£ ;  a. v%  3 34. )  Either 
of  thefe  might  be  offered  feparately,  as  every  man's 
v  domeftic  concerns  required  :  for  inftance*  it  was 
ufual  to  offer  drink  offerings  of  wine  before  a 
journey,  at  the  entertainment  of  a  ftranger,  before 
they  retired  to  fleep,  and  on  many  other  occalrons; 
(Eitflath.  in  11.  *.)  When  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  the  only  food  of  men,  care  was  taken  to  re- 
ferve  a  certain  portion  for  the  gods.  The  fame 
cuftom  was  obferved  when  they  begsfa  to  feed  upon 
the  flefli  of  animals.  Sometimes  water  Was  poiufed 
on  the  altar  or  the  head  of  the  vidims,  fomctimes 
honey  or  oil  j  (Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  UK  2.  §  20 .) 

but 
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but  in  general  they  ware  fprinkled  with  wine,  and 
then  the  wood  of  the  fig  tfce,  the  myrtle,  or  the  vine, 
were  burnt  upon  the  altar;  (Suidas in  N*fa\.).  No 
Animals  were  at  firft  facrificed,  but  fuch  as  ferved 
for  food*  as  the  ox,  the  (beep,  the  hog,  the  goat, 
and  the  like ;  (Suidas  in  0u<m.  Horn*.  Iliad.  andOdyJJl- 
faffim.)  Afterwards  horfes  were  offered  up  to  the 
fun,  flags  to  Diana,  and  dogs  to  Hecate.  Caution 
was  neceflary  in  the  choice  of  the  vi&im,  which 
was  to  be  without  blemilh  or  defed ;  (Horn.  Iliad* 
lib.  i.  v„  66.~-AriJfot.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  15.  c.  5.-**- 
Phtt.  de  Oracl.  De/.J  The  cakes  which  they  ufed 
in  facrifice  were  made  with  barley  meal  and  fait; 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEneid%  lib.  2.  v.  13 3. )  which  were 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  vi#im.  The  hair  of  the 
vi&im  was  plucked  from  its  forehead  and  thrown 
into  the  fire;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  lib.  3.  v.  /^6.-r-Eurip. 
in  Eleff.  v.  8io.J  and  the  thighs  Were  burnt  with 
cloven  wood ;  (Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  %.  v.  462.J 

Xiri»t$w  and  Xi *& j»,  fignify  to  pour  forth ;  (Htfy- 
ehws.—Pkavorin. —  Ifid.  Origin. lib.  6.  c.  19.)  but 
from  their  ufe  at  the  drink  offerings  of  the  gods, 
were  at  length  appropriated  to  them.  The  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  2iwJn  and  AtiCn.  Xvoviai,  was 
appropriated  generally  to  wine.  EumWo*,  was  wine 
legally  ufed  in  libations ;  A<rwovJ©>,  that  wine  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  ufe.  A»f arw,  was  that  wine 
which  was  pure  and  unmixed  with  water.  It  was 
unlawful  to  offer  upon  the  altars  the  juice  of  the 
grape  called  Afpendia;  (Plin.  Nat.  Hifi.  lib.  14. 
c.  \i.)  or  to  make  an  oblation  of  wine  prefled 
from  grapes  cut  or  pared  round,  or  fallen  to  the 
ground  i  or  that  which  was  trodden  with  wounded 

**  to? 
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feet,  or  from  a  vine  blafted  and  unpruned  ;  (Plin. 
Nat.  Bfft.  lib.  14.  C  19  J     NnfoAioi  0u««i,  «?•  t» 
niffoj  from  being  fober,  were  libations  made  of 
various  ingredients ;  (Fid.  Suidas.  v.  N*f«A.  forai.  J 
They  were  offered  to  Bacchus,  becaufe  men  might 
not  always  be  accuftomed  to  ftrong  wine;  (PA*,  de 
Sanitate.)    The  people  of  Elis  never  offered  wine 
at  the  altar  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  nor  to  the 
At********  viz.  Cere*  and  Proferpbe.    To  Pluto, 
inftead  of  wine,  oil  was  offered ;  (Virg+JEn.  6. 154*/ 
tllyffes,  in  an  oblation  to  the  infefnal  gods,  poured 
cut  wine  mi&d  with  honey,  pure  wine,  and  puns 
water;  (Odyjf.  %\.v.  25 .)    To  other  gods,  they 
alfo  facrificed  without  wifte.     Upon  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  v*wo{,  the  fupreme,  they  never  offered 
wine,  nor  living  creatures.     The  vn<px\u*  ttf*,  fober 
facrifices,  are,  r»  vJgor*fi>J»,  libations  of  water— r* 
fA$Ki<rT<»i»i  libations  of  hortey  — —  t»  yaXuxroirw^yfo^ 
libations  of  milk- — and  t«  €A«io**W*,  libations  of 
oil.  •  Libations  were  alfo  offered  in  cups  full  to  the 
brim ;  as  it  was  deemed  irreverence  to  the  gods  to 
prefent  any   thing  which  was  not  nXaow  ^0X0^ 
whole  and  perfed.    Thus  to  fill  the  cup  was  termed 
ixinfm  Kgccrn(»9  to  crown  it;  and  the  cup  fo  filled, 
f7n$rp.a?  oivoiq,  crowned  with  wine,  *jt«i  oir^ j^wa**  t 
Trqttirjou  u;t  Ji*  r*  ttotx  infowwfaij  the  liquor  appear* 
ing  above  the  cup  like  a  crown ;  (Atkenam%  lib..  i„ 
cap.  1 1.— lib.  i$>  cap.  $.)  .The  word  Oyof,  fignified 
orjgin^Uy  t*  \J/a*f*,  broken  fruits,  bought  leaves, 
acorns ;  whence  t*  Oun  are  expounded  4ip*«p«n» 
inceafe.    &um  is  never  ufed  by  Homer  to  fignify  - ' 
the  offering  of  the  viftim,  but  of  \J/**r* ;  (Atlmi*  t 
DtipH.  L  i^y%  which   figaification  was,  afterwards 
^  _  almoft 
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almoft  always  applied  to  animals ;  (Porpi.  1. 2.  dt 
Jbftin.)  . 

There  were  no  facrifices  in  early   times,  of  , 
which  trees  did  not  cooipofe  a  considerable  part. 
Tbefe  are  chiefly  odoriferous.    Xa*«i,  green  herbs, 
were  part  of  their  early  oblations;  (Porpb.  de  Abft.) 
Afterwards,  they  ufed  frankincenfe,  and  other  per- 
fume.    In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  frankincenfe 
was  not  known ;  at  which  time  they  offered  cedar 
and  citrons  (PUh.  Nat.  Hift.lib.  13.  cap.  1.)  Some 
forts  of  trees  were  offered  with  libations  of  wine , 
others  only  with  wp*?ua  wf*;  hence  they  are  called 
vifaXtct  £uA*.     Thefe  were  r*  pur*  apmAwa,  pun 
*wuv*9  f*nn  pvpnva*  all  except  the  vine,  fig,  and 
myrrji ;  which  beigg  offered  with  wine  only,  were 
palled  wwcfW*.  The  sto^vr**,  ifXai,  or  mohe&lfse, 
cakes  of  fait  and  barley,  were  ufed,  which  they 
poured  dow?  upon  the  altar  before  the  vidim  was 
fecrificed.    At  firft  the  barley  was  offered  tf  hole, 
tUl  die  indention  of  mills,  whence  they  were  called 
*?&i,  or  pA«  ;  (Eujtath.  II.  *.)    This  offering  was 
CftUed  fiXdvTtn.    The  *oiray«,  were  round  and  thm 
c^ke?.     Of  tihe  eA*w,   there  we*e  thiee  fort?, 
colled,  &ow,.aiw*toi,  and  a^furr^.  Another  fort 
was  called  rita»ai,  becaufe  it  was  broad  and  horned, 
iike  the  new  moon.    Another  fort,  with  horns,  was 
called  few,  and  ufually  offered  to  Apollo,  Diana1, 
Hecate,  and  the  moon.    In  facrifices  to  the  moon, 
after  iaving  offered  fix  of  the  *r**»»w*i,  they  offered 
one  of  thefe ;  hence  the  term  j3s?  fSto^.    It  was 
alfo.  offered  after  a  facrifice  of  -fix  animals.    There 
wee  *l£o  other  offerings  of  this  kind,  peculiar  to 
certain  deities,  as  the  •ScAms?  «f*i,  to  Bacchus,  the 
fuArrrisTai,  tp  TjKjphonius*  No  oblation  was  deemed 

h  3  acceptable 
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acceptable  without  fait;  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift.tib.  3*.' 
cap.  7. — Mneid.  2.  131.— Ovid.  Faft.  lib.  3.  337.^ 
As  fait  was  confidered  as  an  emblem  of  friendfhip 
andhofpitaJity ;  and  as  it  was  ufed  as  a  part  of  the 
fbbd  of  men,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  neceflary  to  the 
facrifices  of  the  gods.  On  this  account,  there  was 
icarce  any  facrifke  without  corn  or  bread,  and  more 
particularly  barley,  as  it  was  the  firft  fort  of  corn 
*)fed  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  diet  of  acorns  was 
given  up.  For  ihis  reafon  they  offered  only  fuch 
barley  as  grew  in  the  field  Rharium,  in  memory  of 
barJey  being  firft  {own  there;  (Paufan,  Attic,  p.  71. 
+~Dion.   Helic.  lib.  %.) 

Icftw,  the  vi&im,  was  required  to  be  found 
and  perfect  in  its  members,  unfpotted  and  with- 
out blcmifh. . .  It  \ya3  ufual  to  feleft  the  befl  part 
of  their  flocks  for  their  facrifices;  (Vhrg.  Gcarg. 
3\  157.— ^/>p//t.  Rkod,  lib.  i.  v.  355 .)  Whca 
approved  by  tho  pried,  the  facrifice  was  called 
TfAita  0ufi»— hence  Taujo*  asyt<  —  Bote  riXfMH 
The  Spartans  frequently  facrificed  maimed  and  de- 
fective aiwnals;  (Plat,  Alcib.  z.J  Particular  animals 
were  offered  in  iacrifice  by  particular  perfons.  A 
(hepherd  would  offer  a  fheep,  a  fifber  a-  fi(h,  a  goat- 
herd a  goat.  To  the  infernal  gods  they  offered  black 
yidims— white  vi&irns  to  the  good— barren  to  the 
barren  —  pregnant  to  the  fruitful  —  males  to  the 
gods — feipaks  to  the  goddeffes.  Particular  animals 
were  confecrated  to  particular  deities,  as,  to  Hecate* 
£  dog;  to  Yenu?,  a  dove.  Ferocious  and  favage  ani- 
mals were  offered  to  Mars-*-the  fow,  to  Ceres;  which 
js  reprefented  to  have  been  the  firft  animal  eaten  by- 
men,  and  facrificed  to  the  gods.  Hence  in  Greek 
it  is  £uc,  fuppofed  to  be  derived,  by  changing  9 

into 
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info  r,  from  torn,  to  facrifice ;  (Athens,  lib.  2.— 
Faro  de  Re  Ruft.  A  2.  cap,  4. — Porph.  lib.  2.  de 
Abftin.)  The  goat  was  frequently  facrificed,  as  an 
enemy  to  Bacchus;  (Ovid.  Met.  lib.  15  J  Among 
the  animals,  the  bull,  ox,  cow,  fheep,  lamb,  and 
others,  were  facrificed — among  the  birds,  the  cock, 
hen,  &c.  An  heifer,  which  had  never  worn  the 
yoke,  was  an  acceptable  facrifice;  (Iliad,  x.-v.  292* 
—Odyjl  y.  v.  282. J  Eels  of  an  uftufual  fize  were 
offered  by  the  Boeotians  5  thofe  in  particular  which 
were  caught  in  the  lake  of  Copais;  (Athena,  lib.  y.) 
In  early  times  it  was  unlawful  to  facrifice  the  labour- 
ing ox ;  (Far.  Hift.  lib.  5.  cap.  1 4.)  The  commif- 
fion  of  fuch  an  offence  was  punilhed  with  death ; 
(Varrodt  Re  Ruft.  lib.  2.~j£lian.  deAnim.  lib.  \2. 
c.  i^.J  fometimes,  as  in  Rome,  with  baniftjment ; 
(Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  45.^  The  labouring  ox  was  after- 
wards not  only  ufed  in  feafts,but  in  facrifices ;  (Pluk 
de  Efu.  Arum.  lib.  2. — Lucian.  Dial,  de  Sacrif.)  This 
Cuftom  became  at  length  fo  common,  that  it  was 
ufual  to  apply  (inform,  inftead  of  0vn> ;  (Arifioph. 
Plut.aEt^.fc.  1.)  Men  were  fometimes,  though 
not  often,  offered  m  facrifice.  It  was  accounted  fo 
barbarous  an  aft  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  Lycaon 
was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  turned  intQ 
a  wolf,  for  offering  an  inhuman  facrifice  to  Jupiter; 
(Paufan.  Arc.  p.  457.^  In  latter  times  this  cuftom 
became  more  common  5  (Plutarch  in  fkemift. — Virg. 
JEn.  10.  517. )  It  was  confidered  a  high  con* 
tempt  of  the  gods  for  a  rich  man  to  bring  a  poor 
pffering;  from  a  poor  man  the  humbleft  oblations 
were  acceptable :  inftead  of  an  ox,  he  might  offer 
bread-corn^  (Suidas  in  verb.  (3wJ     Th$  com* 

1 4  paniona 
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panions  .of  Ulyfles  \ji  Homer,  when -they  tad  no 
barley,  made  ufe'  of  oak  leaves ;  and  inftead    of 
wine,  offered  water,     fey  the  rich,  hecatombs  and 
chiliombs  were  offered.    The  former  derives  its 
name  from  an  hundred  ox^n,  meaniog  a  iacrifice 
confifting  of  that  number,  or,  as  jfome  tbink,  of 
any  cdnfiderable  nuojber;  (Eliftath.  11.  a.  p.  ^6. — 
He/yciJ    An  hecatomb  was  offered,  fometimes  by 
ere&ing  an  hundred  altars  Tof  fur£  and  killing  an 
hundred  fows,  fhcep,  or  other  suumalsj (JuLCapud. 
in  Max.  etBalb.)  Afacrlfice  fometimes  confined  of 
feven  offerings,  a  (beep,  a  goat,  a  few,  an  ox,  ,a 
hen,  a  goofe,  and  an  ox  of  meal  j  (Suidas  in  verb. 
|3w.)    A  Sacrifice  in  which  only  three  animals 
were  offered,  was  called  Tg iTTvj.or  Tf ittu*.    (Sckol. 
Ariftoph.  Plut.  820. — Suidas.)  This  fometimes  con- 
fided of  two  fheep,  and  an  ox  1  (Euftath.  in  Odgf. 
*.  p.  423 .)  fometimes  of  a  boar,  ram.  and  bull* 
fometimes  of  a  fow,  he-goat,  and  ram.     Sometimes 
a  facrifice  confided  of  twelve  animals,  which  was 
called  faStxaii  V«*i  (Eujlath.  Odyff.  x.  p.  4*3  J 

RITES    PREPARATORY    TO   SACMFICES. 

,  No  man  was  admitted  to  fome  of  the  folemri 
facrifices»  who  bad  not  for  fome  days  purified  iim* 
felf,  and  abltained  from  all  carnal  pteafures $  (TtbulL 
lib.  2.  Eleg.  1.) 

The  priefts  and  priefteffes  took  an  oath  that  they 
were  properly  purified ;  (Demq/th.  Orat.  in  Ne<er.) 
Every  perfon  who  attended  the  folemn  facrifices 
was  purified  by  water.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
temples  was,  on  that  account,  placed  a  veffel  full 
of  holy  water,   called  itt^AvngiM.     The  fame 

torch 
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torcli  was  fometimes  ufed  to  'befprinkle  thafe  who 
entered  into  the  temple ;  (Eurip.  Hercul.  Purent. 
v.  2a  8.  —Arifloph.  pac.  p.  ^96 .)  Inftead  of  torches' 
they  fome  times  ufed  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive; 
(Plin.  Nat.  Hi/i.  lib.  5.  cap.  30.  —  flrgiL  ,Mn.  6. 
229,)  Before  any  facrifice  to  the  celeftial  deities, 
their  whole  bodies  were  waflied ;  but  before  that  to 
tfhe  infernal  deities,  a  fprinklkig  of  water. was  fijf-' 
ficient.  Sometime*  the  feet  were  waflied  as  well  as 
the  hands  -,  whence  -  awirrci?  xff °"u'»  anc^  w*tm 
ir*n>.  If  was  ordered  that  no  man  fliould  go 
beyond  the  Ui^Mm^oy  before  he  had  wafjied  his 
hands;  (Porphyr.de VtEt.f  To  omit  this  ceremony 
was*  efteemed  a  great  crime ;  (Timarchidesy  lib.  de 
Cbrbn.  —  Iliad.  £.  v.  ao6.)  Telemachus,  (Horn. 
Odyfll)  is  faid  to  have  waflied  his  hands,  before  he 
prayed  to  the  gods.  Penelope,  (Horn.  Odyjf.) 
wafhed  her  cloaths  before  (he  prayed.  The  water 
thus  ufed  was  required  to  be  dear,  and  to  be 
brought  from  fountains  and  rivers ;  (Pirgil  Mneu 
lib.  6.635. — lib.  2.  71.)  If  fea  water  could  be 
obtained,  it  was  preferred,  on  account  of  its  fait- 
nefsi  (Schol.  in  Horn.  Iliad.  ».  3.  4.)  The  Argo- 
nauts are  faid  to  have  found  Circe  wafliing  her  head 
in  the  fea;  (Apoll.  Argonaut,  lib.  4.  v.  662.)  Super- 
fluous men  purified  themfelves  in  the  fea.  When 
the  fea  water  could  not  be  procured,  theyfome- 
times  mixed  the  water  with  fait,  to  which  they 
fometimes  added  brioiftonc,  which  is  thought  to 
poffefs  a  purifying  quality  $  (Tlieocrit.  Myft.  24.  v. 
94. — Juvenal.  Sat.  2.  v.  f  57*.)  The  purified  per- 
fon  was  befprinkled  tWee  times,  a  number  fuper- 
ftitioufly  obferved  i  (Ovid.  Met.  lib.  7.  cap.  2.) 

This 
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This  was  a  cuftom  univerfally  obferved;  (Plutarch. 
Quaft.  Roman.)  There  were  two  ways  of  purify* 
ing  i  one  by  drawing  round  the  perfon  a  fca-onion 
or  fquill ;  (Luc tan  in  Erenow.)  the  other  was  called 
*i£irxv\a*i*iA*cf  from  <rxuAa£,  a  whelp,  which  was 
drawn  about  the  perfon  purified;  (Theaphr.)  Aajf 
perfon,  guilty  of  a  notorious  crime,  was  forbidden  to 
be  prefect  at  the  holy  rites,  till  he  had  been  puri-t 
lied  :  if  he  prefumed  to  attend,  he  was  feized  im- 
mediately by  the  furies,  and  deprived  of  his  reafon; 
(Paufan.  Achate.)  Any  one  returning  from  vi&ory, 
was  not  permitted  to  faerificc  or  pray  to  the  gods 
before  he  was  purified  ;  ( Him.  Iliad.  £  207.)  The 
perfons  allowed  to  beprefent  at  the  time  of  purifi- 
cation, were  called  oo-io*,  a£i &A01,  and  (3«6i*o*,  oAirfoi, 

•KafafTOi,  tvoiyut,  Jurayiif,  fuftfei,  vap/iAiafoi,  atociot, 
^fifyojufyoi,  &c.  Servants,  captives,  unmarried 
women,  baftards,  (except  in  the  temple  of  Her* 
cules  at  Cynofarges)  were  permitted  to  be  prefent. 
The  AsuTf f  cTOTpjuoi,  or  Tr*f  owotp/ao*,  were  not  allowed 
,  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Eumenidesj  (Hejych.  in 
verb.  £k$\>rt(ovGTfjLo;. — Plutarch.  Quaft.  Rom.)  name- 
ly, tbofe  who  had  been  thought  dead,  and,  after 
the  funeral,  recovered ;  or  thofe  yho,  after  a  long 
abfence  in  foreign  countries,  where  it  was  fuppofed 
they  were  dead,  returned  home  fafe.— Before  the 
Ceremonies  commenced,  the  Kufug,  or  fometimes 
the  prieft,  with  a  loud  voice,  corfamanded  all  who 
were  prefent  to  be  gone  \  (CallimacL  Hymp.  ApolL 
— Virgil.  JEmid.  6.  358.)  Sometimes  the  interior 
part  of  the  temple  was  divided  by  a  cord,  beyond 
which  the  piCuXoi,  were  not  permitted  to  pafs. 
This  cord  is  called  l^om^i  hence  the  term  ufed 
byDemofthenes;  (Or at.  in  Art/log.)  A«-Kr^oinff/Aiw*? 
feparated  by  a  cord. 

THE 
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THE   ORNAMfKTS    USED    AT   THE  TIME  OF 
SACRIFICE. 

The  priefts  were  richly  attired,  their  drefc  fome- 
what  refembling  royal  robes.     At  Athens,  they 
ufed  the  fame  coftly  garments,  invented  by  iEfchy- 
lus,  for  the  tragedians  ;  (Athetueus>  lib.  i.eap.  18.) 
At  Sparta,  their  garments  were  neither  fplendid 
nor  coftly ;  and  they  always  offered  their  prayers 
and  facrifices  with  naked  feet.     In  every  part  of 
their  worfhip,  their  clothes  were  to  be  loofe,  and 
without  (tains.     If  they  had  touched  a  dead  body, 
or  had  been  ftruck  by  thunder,  or  otherwise  pol- 
luted, it  was  unlawful  to  officiate  in  them.    The 
facerdotal  robes  muft  be  pure/    They  who  facri- 
ficed  to  the  ceieftial  gods,  were  clothed  in  purple; 
to  the  infernal  gods,  in  black;  to  Ceres,  in  white. 
The  crowns  upon  their  heads  were  compofed  gene- 
rally of  the  leaves  of  thofe  trees  which  were  facred 
to  the  god  whom  they  were  worfliipping.     In  the 
facrifices  of  Apollo,  they  were  crowned  with  laurels 
(ApolL  Rhod.  jirg,  0.  159.)   of  Hercules,    with 
poplar.    Crowns  and  garlands  were  ufed  at  their 
entertainments,  at  which  they  fuppofed  the  gods 
were  prefent;  (Athena,  lib.  15.  cap.  5.  p.  674.) 
The  priefts  alfo  wore  upon  their  heads  a  facred 
fillet,  from  which  a  ribband  was  fufpended*  (Mntid. 
io.  538.)     They  were  ufually  made  of  wool ;  and 
were  alfo  hung  upon  the  horns  of  the  vi&im,  and 
laid  upon  the  altar.    The  crowns  were  ufed  in  the 
lame  manner.     Upon  folemn  occafions,  the  horns 
of  the  viftims  were  overlaid  with  gold  j  (Iliad.  x.J 
Tbijs  the  oxen  defigotd  fcr  (acrifice  were  called 
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^puerowfac;  (Porph. — Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  23.  cap.  3. 
—Macrob.  Sal.  Mb.  1.)  The  ataf?  were  decorated 
with  herbs,  facred  to  the  peculiar  gods  to  whom 
they  were  facrificing. 

'-        TBfc    TIME    AND    MANNER   OF    OFFERING 
SACRIFICES. 

To  the  c.eleftial  gpds,  facrificcs  were  made  in  the 

mornipg,  about  fun-rife;  to  the  infernalgods,  about 

fijn-fet;  (Apollo?.  Scholiaft.  in  Argon*  lib.  1.)  and 

f<Hpetij$£*  at  midoight.      When  all  things  weiae 

prepared,  the!  whs/*,  cakes  of  fait  and  barley,  the 

knife,  and  the  crowns,  were  brought  in  a  halket, 

xaUed  »«»g» ;  the  virgins,  who  carried  the  ba&et, 

were  called  K*™pof  o*.    The  viftim  was  driven  loofe 

to  the  altar,  if  it  was  a  ftnall  animal;  if  a  large 

one*  it  was  led  by  the  horns;  {Homer)  fbmetimes 

it  was  led  by   a  rope.;  ( Juvenai.  Sat.  12.)    The 

cords  were  alfo  loofe,  left  the  animal  Qiould  feem 

to  be  facrificed  unwillingly ;  (Virg.  JEn.  5.  772-) 

At.  the  facrifioe  x£  hecatombs,  the  vidians  were 

preceded  by  mufic.     When  the  vi£im  was  brought 

to  the  altar,  the  piieft,, turning  towards  the  right 

hand,  went  round  it,  and  fprinklod  it  with  meal 

and  wa,ter ;  he  alfa  fprinkled  tliofe  who  were  prefent, 

(taking  a  torch  or  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  altar. 

This  water  was  called  x*f "^     The  veflels  were 

purified  with  water,  briraftone,  or  eggs;  (Arifioph. 

JSc&oL  m  Pate*)  The  crier  now  called  aloud  «*  -r*&, 

Who  is  here  ?     The  people  replied  v&\<»  *£y*f  *, 

jnany  and  good.     The  prieft  then  exhorting  them 

{to  join  hitn,  they  prayed,  faying  Ev^m/mcI)*,  Jet  us 

i>wyi  (Arijeph.  Edit.  Arsftefch  p.f&i.)  '  Their 

prayers 
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prayers  were  general,  that  itief  gods  Would  ffen# 
them  health  and  happinefe,  and  accept  thdir  ot>a 
hiions.    At  their  **t»itix*,    petitionary  facrifite, 
they  prayed  for  particular  favours;  (Ariftoph.  ibid, 
—Athett*.  lib.  14.)    The  crier  now  commanded 
filence,  Eut«/»nrf  or  Styat    When  the  prayer  was 
ended,  the  prieft  fet  before  the  vidhn,  if  a  bull* 
fdme  meal;  if  a  goat,  fome  vetches;  and  if  it  re- 
fiifed  to  eat,  it  was  pronounced  unfound.    The/ 
(bmetimes  fprinkled  cold  water  over  it,  when,  if  it 
did  not  (brink,  it  was  deemed  unwell :  (Pint,  lib* 
de  defeS.  Onu.)    Drawling  a  knife  from  its  fare- 
bead  to  the  tail,  if  it  ftrugglcd,  it  was  rejected,* 
as  an  unwilling  ikenfice;  (Servius.injEn.  12. 173.  J 
if  k  was  quiets  it  was  deemed  an  acceptable  facri-* 
ficc«    That  it  might  alfo  feem  to  nod  its  affent, 
(hence  the  word  mMuuy)  they. poured  water  iMo- 
its  ear,  and  fbmetimes  barley,  which  they  called* 
*pxpr*f>  (ScktLinAppol.  RkotLArgmutib.  5. 445./ 
Having  again  prayed,  the  pried  took  a  cup  of 
wmev  whicfar be.andothere  tailed,  and  then  poured 
what  remained  between  the  horns  of  tht  vi&im  ; 
(Ovid.  Met.  Jib.  fc.  593.)    Frankincenfe  wis  ao* 
flfcewed  upon  the  altar,  and  upon  the  forehead  of' 
thevi&kn ;  it  was'  taken' out  of  the  cenfer%  called 
lufjudpamtK*,  with*  three  fingers*  (Ovid.  Faft:  lib. 
i.)     They  then  poured  part  of  the  «x**  on  the ' 
back  of  the  viftim,  which  was  fprinkled  with 
whten      Having  again  prayedr  they   placed   the 
remainder  of  the  *x«*  upon  the  altar.    Thefe  offer- 
ings they  called  irf»Ovjt*ffr«.    The  piieft  or  the  K*f y£,  •> 
oit  fome  honourable  perfon  in  the  company,  killed 
the  animal,  by  cutting  his  throat  or  knocking  him 

down. 
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fpwp.    He  who  killed  and  prepared  the  vi&iinj 
was  not  the  feme  perfon  who  offered  it  upon  the  altar. 
If  the  facrifice  was  to  the  celeftial  deities,  the  throat 
was  turned  towards  heaven;  which  Homer  calls 
mofvuB :  if  to  the  infernal  gods,  it  was  killed  with 
its  throat  towards  the  ground;  (Eufiath.  in  Iliad.*.) 
If  the  blow  was  not  effe&ual  to  kill  the  animal,  if 
it  leaped  up  again,  or  did  not  fell  upon  the  ground, 
if  it  bowed,  or  did  not  bleed  freely,  or  was  long  in 
the  agony  of  death,  it  was  deemed  ungrateful  to 
the  gods.     The  Ktjug  then  affifted  in  cutting  it, 
and  in  lighting  the  wood ;  while  the  priefl  ex- 
amined the  entrails.    The  blood  was  referved  in  a 
veffel,  called  Zpayftdv,  Ap»i«i>,  or  Ttiipwtpa ;  /£y- 
cBphr.)  and  offered  on  the  altar.    If  the  facrifice 
was  made  to  the  gods  of  the  fea,  the  blood  was 
poured  into  felt  water.    If  they  were  by  the  fe& 
fide,  they  did  not  flay  the  vi&im  over  the  X<p*yno>, 
but  over  the  water,  into  which  they  fbmetimes 
caft  the  vi&im;  (ApolL  Arg.  4.  ifoi.J     In  the 
facrifices  to  the  infernal  gods,  the  vi&im  was  either 
flain  over  a  ditch,  or  the  blood  poured  out  of  the 
Xfvytm  into  it.  They  then  poured  wine, with  frank- 
incenfe,  into  the  fire.  The  facrifice  being  theh  laid  ■ 
upon  the  altar,  it  was  burned  whole,  and  called 
•Aoxavrop  or  oXoxc»ut»/*«.    In  later  times,  one  part 
was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  other  referved  for 
themfelves.    The  parts  belonging  to  the  gods  were 
the  M*foi.    They  covered  thefe  with  fat,  called 
xuH?<rt}>   that  they  might  confume  altogether  in  a 
flame ;  for  except  all  was,  burned,  they  thought,, 
they  did  not  x*xaii£«ii>,  that  their  facrifice  was  not 
grateful.    Small  pieces  of  flefh,   cut  from  every 

part 
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part  of  the  animal,  were  caft  upon  the  M*foi,  as 
the  Ax*(x<xi,  firft  fruits  of  the  whole.  This  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  called  v/wOrrm ;  (Homer  Iliad. 
m.  459-)  The  Mujoi,  thighs,  were  appropriated  to 
the  gods;  (Euftath.  in  Iliad.  a.)  commending  their 
ad  ions  to  divine  protection;  (Tzetzcs  in  Hef.  Op. 
€t.  Durum.  Kb.  335. — Euftath.  in  Iliad.  <*.)  To  tho 
gods  they  fometimes  offered  the  entrails ;  (Cafaub. 
m  Theaphraft.)  which  were  alfo  fometimes  divided 
among  thofe  prefent ;  (Euftath.  in  Iliad,  a.)  who 
fcafted  upon  them,  and  are  called  ZwXayx**,  which 
fignifies  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  and  the  heart ;  Euftath. 
in  Iliad,  a.)  In  fome  places  the  entrails  were 
burned  upon  the  altar;  ( Firg.  ALn.  6.  252. — Dion* ' 
Halicar.  Ant.  Rom.  p.  47  B.) 

Whilft  the  facrifice  was  burning,  the  pried,  and 
lie  who  gave  the  vi&im,  offered  prayers  to  the  god,. 
with  their  hands  upon  the  altar.  Sometimes  mufic 
played  during  the  time  of  facrifice ;  (Plutarch.  Symp. 
lib.  2.  Q.  1  .J  In  the  time  of  (acrificing  to  the  aerial 
deities,  mufic  was  always  played.  Sometimes  they 
danced  round  the  altar,  finging  facred  hymn?,  con- 
fiding of  three  ftanzas.  The  firft,  called  Strophe, 
was  fung  in  turning  from  eaft  to  weft ;  the  iecond, 
called  Antiftrophe,  in  returning  from  weft  to 
eaft ;  they  then  flood  before  the  altar,  and  fung 
the  Epode,  the  third  ftanza.  Thefe  hymns  weft 
called  n<x*<mf.  There  were  names  given  to  the 
hymns  to  particular  gods,  as  T^y/ic,  the  hymn  to 
Venus ;  Uawy  that  of  Apollo ;  ItyroA*,  hymns 
to  Venus  and  Apollo:  A*&uf*/*Co*,  the  hymns  to 
Bacchus.  The  flute  was  chiefly  ufed  at  facrifices. 
The  AvXfrraM,  flute-players,  attended  at  facrifices, 

and 
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and  partook  of  them  >  (Suidas  in  verb:  AuXtr*./ 
At  Athens,  a  tenth  pfut  was  due  to  the  I^utou*?  : 
At  Sparta;  the  kings  hod  the  firft  (hare,  and  the 
ftin  of  the  vi&im.  Part  of  the  offering  was  taken 
home,  called  Tyiwo,  for  health's  fake  *.  (Atlien*. 
lib.  $.r-*H€fych*  v.  Tyi**.)  The  observation  of  this 
cuftom  was  commanded  by  law* ,  The-r£maining 
parts  of  the  Sacrifice  were  fometimes  lent  to  abfcnt 
friends  i  (TheocrituSyldyL  5.  130.J     • 

OP  TBS1R   Cfi&SMOtfiES   AFTER'  TH*v*ACftt-     « 
HCBS • 

.     At  the  end  of  the  facrifice  tfoy  niade  a  feaft  ;' 
for  which  tables  wefefpread  in  the  temples.     They 
never 'indulged  to  excefs,  but  at  this  time.    Hence 
an  entertainment  is  called  do^u  ;  and  to  be  drunk, 
was  termed  pAvtw, becaufe  they  drank  to  excefs  after- 
facrificing.     Hence  the  gods  are  faid  to  feaft  with 
men \  (Homer  Odjff.  *.  v.  202.)  During  the  feftival,< 
they  Continued  to  fing;  (Iliad.  «.  473.^  After  any 
facrifice  to  Vefta,*  the  remains  wire  eateri  up. 
Hence  the  term  Er»<*  (tar*,  was  applied  to  thofe  wfco 
eat  up  whatever  Was  let  before  them.    Tohet,  they' 
offered  the  firft  and  the  Iaft  parts  of  thofe  libations 
which  were  paid  to  the  lioufehold  -gods.     Hence 
the  term  a<p *  En*;,  to'  begin  at  home ;  (Schol.  in 
Jrijlopk.  in  2p*£.  p.  491.)     The  feaft  *as  to  end 
before  fun-fet  -,  (Athena,  lib.  4. J    After  the  feaft,' 
they  pMyed  at  dice,  and  other  forts  of  (ports  $ 
which  being -ended,  they  returned  to  the  altar,  ancf 
offered  a  libation  to  Jupiter  «*«*•*,   the  perfeftV 
The  tongue  of  the  animal  wis  now  ufually  offered 
td  Mercury,  with  a  libatidn  of  wine*  (Athena,  lib.  1. 

cap. 
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tap.  14^—Apoll.  Argon*  lib.  i.  517.^  as  the  god  of 
eloquence;  (Con/.  ArchaoL)  After  which  they 
returned  thanks  to  the  deity,  and  were  difmified 
by  the  K*f  ug,  in  fome  fhort  form,  as  a*oi?  <x<pt<nt ', 
(ApuUius  Met.  lib.  ult.) 

OF    THEIR   PRESENTS   TO  THE   OOD& 

Various  things  were  prefented  to  the  gods,  either 
to  appeafe  their  anger,  or  to  obtain  or  acknowledge 
fome  favour.  They  chiefly  confifted  of  Crowns,  gar* 
lands,  garments,  cups  of  gold,  or  of  whatever  might 
adorn  the  temples.  Thefe  were  termed  av&fopoLT*, 
and  fometimes  atoxupf  >* ;  becaufe  they  were  deport- 
ed in  fome  part  of  the  temples ;  (Horat.  Carm.  lib.  1, 
Od.  5. — Virgil.  ABneid.  9. 407.)  The  occafion  of  the 
dedication  was  fometimes  inferibed  upon  the  prefent, 
or  upon  a  tablet  hung  near  it;  (TibulL  lib.  u  Eleg4 
3.^  When  any  perfon  forfook  his  employment, 
tf  exchanged  his  manner  of  life,  it  was  ufual  to 
dedicate  the  implements  of  it,  as  a  commemoration 
of  the  divine  favour.  A  fifiierman  prefented  his  nets 
to  the  fea-njrmphs ;  (Anthol.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  Epig.  6.} 
Shepherds  hung  up  their  pipes  to  Pan,  or  fome 
other  country  gods ;  (TibulL  lib.  2.  Eleg.  $*)  Lais  - 
dedicated  her  looking-glafs  to  Venus;  (Anthol.  lib. 
6.  c.  8.  Ep.  1. — Paufan.  Phocicis,  p.  624.^ 

The  tenth  of  many  things  was  claimed  by  the  gods. 
A  golden  tripod  was  prefented  to  Delphian  Apollo 
out  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  fpoils  taken  in  the  Per- 
fian  war;  (Diod.  Sic.  Bibliotb. Uifi.  lib.  1 1 .)  A  goldei* 
buckler  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  after  the  capture 
of  Tanagra ;  (Paufan.  Eliac.  a.)  The  tenth  of 
fpoils«was  fometimes  dedicated  to  Mars;   (Lucian. 
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Dial,  de  Salt  at.)  A  golden  chariot  and  hordes 
were  dedicated  to  Pallas  *  (Herodof.  lib*  5.  cap.  77^ 
A  tenth  part  of  the  produft  of  afieldconfecrated  to 
Diana*  was  facrificed  every  year;  (Xenoph.  de  Exped. 
Cyr.  lib.  $*)  The  Siphnians  prefented  a  tenth  part 
of  their  gold  mines  to  Apollo ;  *  (Paufan.  Phocicii+ 
p.  62S.J 

•    f 

OF   THEIR    PRAYERS,   AND    IMPRECATIONS^ 

In  all  the  concerns  of  life,  whether  trifling  or  im- 
portant, they  aiked  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
*he  gods  ;  (Plato. — Harpocrat. — • Suidas. — Hefych.} 
Morning  and  evening  were  peculiarly  fet  apart  for 
(heir  devotion ;  (Plato  de  Legibut%  lib.  10. — Hoi  at. 
lib.  4*  Od.  5.  37*)     The  Lacedaemonians  prayed, 
that  the  gods,  would  grant  them  what  was  good 
and  proper;  (Plato  Alcibiad.  a.}  and  that  they 
might  be  able  to  fuffer  injuries;  (Pint*  Inftit.  Laam.) 
The  Athenians  prayed  for  the  profperity  of  them- 
felves  and  the  Chians  ;  (Alex.  ab.  Alex.  Gen.  Dier* 
lib.  5.  cap.  %*].)     At  the  folemnky  called  Pana~ 
thensa,  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  the  Ku£«£  im- 
plored the  blcffiug  of  the  gods  upon  the  Athenians 
and  Plataeans.    They,  who  prayed,  he|d  in  their 
hands  green  boughs  of  laurel  or  olive  \  (Statins* 
Theb.lifr.  \i.~-Ewip.  in  Ion.  1436.J  and  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  or  garlands  upon  their  necks  j, 
(Triclitu  in  Soph.  JEd.  $yr.  $.}     Thefe  boughs  are 
called  OoXAoi,  nkaiot,  ixmif  *oi,  <pvX\&Sit  /xiruf  a*  and 
wtmjf i«t.     Wool  was  wrapped  about  theft  boughs  ^ 
( Eurip.  in  Ixtr.  3 1 .)    Thefe  were  called  Xr^ara* 
(Iliad  a.  14.  —  Schol.  in  Soph.  JEdip.   Tyr.  3.JL 
With   thefe   boughs^  and  fometimes  with  their 
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hands,  they  touched  the  knees  of  the  ftatue  or  man 
to  whom  they  were  praying,  as  being  more  flexible 
than  other  parts;  (Pit*.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  io*  cap.  45.J 
If  they  had  hopes  of  fuccefs,  they  touched  bis  right 
hand,  as  being  the  inftrument  of  a&ion ;  (Euftath. 
in  Iliad  a.  p.  97.)  They  never  touched  the  left 
hand,  becaufe  it  was  deemed  unpropitious.  If  they 
were  confident  of  fuccefs  they  touched  the  chin  or 
cheeks.  They  touched  the  head  as  the  principal 
member;  (Euftatk.  in  Iliad  *.  p.  gy.J  or  becaufe 
they  defired  a  nod  of  aflent;  (Iliad  a.  v.  5  24  .} 
Sometimes  they  touched  the  knees  with  one  hand, 
and  the  head  or  hands  with  the  other ;  (Iliad  a. J 
Sometimes  they  kifled  the  hands  and  knees;  (Iliad 
*.  478, — Odyff.  £.  279.^  Sometimes  they  kifled 
their  feet.  Sometimes  they  kifled  their  own  hands 
and  with  them  touched  the  ftatud  or  perfon.  Some* 
times  they  placed  the  forefinger  over  the  thumb,  • 
and  then  turned  on  their  right  hand  ;  (Plaut.  Cure. 
*8.  x.Jc.  1 :)  Sometimes  they  proftrated  and  kifled 
the  threfhold  of  the  temple ;  ( Tibull.  lib.  1 .  Eleg.  5  J 
They  fometimes  offered  the  hair  pulled  from  their 
heads;  (Iliad  *.)  To  excite  compaffion,  tbey 
were  often  clothed  in  rags.  The  poftures  varied 
according  to  the  fubftance  of  their  prayers.  They 
generally  knelt  down ;  but  fometimes  they  prayed 
when  fitting  or  (landing.  Proftration  was  almoft 
as  frequent  as  kneeling;  (Ovid.  AiVr.  lib.  1  .—-Lucret* 
lib.  $.)  When  they  prayed  to  the  gods,  they 
fometimes  turned  their  faces  towards  the  eaft; 
when  to  demigods  or  heroes,  towards  the  weft; 
( Schol.  in  Pind.J  At  other  times,  they  turned  their 
feces  towards  the  fun ;  in  the  morning  to  the  eaft, 
at  Jioon  to  the  fouth,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  weft ; 
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(CaGus  R/iod.  lib.  12.  cap.  2.)  When  they  were 
not  in  temples  or  at  altars,  they  offered  their  prayers 
upon  the  hearth,  which  was  the  altar  of  Vefta  and 
the  houfehold  gods ;  (Odyjf.  u.  v.i  53./  Here  they 
prayed  in  filence;  (Apoll.  Rhod.  Argon,  lib.  4.) 
The  Moloflians  fupplicated  their  houfehold  gods  by 
proftrating  before  them,  with  a  young  child  "in 
their  arms;  (Pint,  in  Themijf.)  They  who  fled  to 
the  gods  for  fuccour,  crowned  the  altars  with  gar- 
lands; (Eurip.  in  Alceftid.)  It  was  alfo  ufual  to 
take  hold  of  the  altars;  (Vtrg.  ALn.  4.  v.  219.) 
In  prayers  to  the  gods  they  lifted  up  their  hands 
towards  heaven ;  (Arijtot.  lib.  6.  de  Mund. — Eurip* 
Hel.  1 1 00.  J  In  prayers  to  the  infernal  gods,  their 
hands  were  pointed  downwards;  and  fometimes 
their  feet  ftamped  the  ground ;  (Eurip.  Hecub.  79. 
Cicero.  Tufcut.  Qutjl.  lib.  2.)  When  they  were 
proftrate  or  kneeled  down,  they  beat  the  earth  with 
their  hands;  (Iliad  *'.  564.^  In  their  prayers  to 
the  deities  of  the  fea,  they  ftretched  their  hands 
towards  the  fea  j  (Iliad &.  v.  $$o.—Mneid.  5.  233./ 
At  the  end  of  their  prayers,  they  lifted  up  their 
right  hand  to  their  mouth  and  kiffed  it ;  (Gen.  Dier. 
lib.  4.  cap.  16. — Lilius  Gyrald.  Syntagm.  de  Diis 
Gentium.  J  The  back  part  of  the  hand,  to  cmtrh **f  9 
was  thus  honoured;  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift.lib.  11.  cap. 
45J  They  deemed  it  more  acceptable  to  the  gods 
to  pray  in  an  unknown  and  barbarous  language  ; 
(Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  1.  p.  339  J  After  their 
yequeft  was  obtained,  they  prefented  a  gift  to  the 
god,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  gratitude,  which  was 
fometimes  regiftered  in  the  temple.  Their  impre- 
cations were  terrible,  and  were  thought  fometimes 
to  oggafion  the  ruin  and  deftru£tiQn  of  places  and 
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families ;  (Lycophr.  Caflhnd.  v.  164. — S*phc.  EleElr. 
—Eurip.  Oreftes*)  They  were  often  pronounced 
by  parents,  priefts,  prophets,  .and  other  confider- 
able  perfons;  (Iliad  1.  455.  and  s^)  Perfons 
condemned  of  notorious  crimes  were  cuffed  by  the 
priefts  5  (Plutarch.) 

OF    THEIR   OATHS. 

Ofxcc*  the  gcxl  of  oaths,  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of 
Efi^  contention';  (Hejibd.'TAeogon.v.  i$i.)  Chiron 
is  related  to  have  firlt  invented  oaths;  (Clemens 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  306.)    They  were  called  0  /tuyar, 
applying  to  matters  of  importance,  or  0  pxf  oc,  to 
trivial  affairs.     The  Arcadians  fwore  by  the  water 
of  the  fountain  of  Styx  ;  (Heiodot.  Erato.)    The 
great  oath  of  the  gods  was  by  the  Stygian  lake ; 
(Hefiod.  Theog.)    Jupiter  more  particularly  prefided 
over  oaths  \  (Eurip*  Med.  v.  170 .)     But  they  fre- 
quently fwore  by  other  gods,     Solon  commanded 
the  Athenians  in  their  public  caufes  to  fwear  by 
three  gods,  Ixf<n«;,  Kafiafo-jo?,  and  E£axsrif  10? ;  which 
are  indeed  fuppofed  to  be  three  names  of  Jupiter. 
Sometimes  they  fwore  by  all  the  gods ;  fbmetimes 
by  the  twelve  great  gods.     The  Spartans,  ufually, 
by  Caftor  and  Pollux.     The  oaths  of  women  were 
ufually  by  Juno,  Diana  and  Venus,  or  m  t«  fl««,  by 
Ceris  and  Proferpine ;  (Phavorin*  in  Verb.  Ni.) 
Women  fcarcely  ever  fwore  by  the  gods ;  (Arijloph.) 
Men  generally  fwore  by  forne  particular  god,  ac- 
cording to  circumftances  and   to  places:    in  the 
market,  by  Ef  pu*  Ayo^o;  or  Mercury —ploughmen, 
by  Ceres— the  breeder  and  tamer  of  horfes,  by  Nep- 
tune.    The  Athenians  fwor£  by  Ifis,  the  Thebans, 
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by  Ofiris ;  (Alex.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  5.  cap.  1  o.^  When 
they  fwore  indefinitely,  the  term  was>  Optvpi  pc» 
ru*  tot  •*«* ;  (Pldto's  Phxdr.—Arijtan.  Ep.  Euxith. 
ad.  Pyth.)  They  who  deemed  it  unlawful  to 
{wear  upon  trivial  occafions,  faid  only,  Now  px  r*» ; 
(Phavorin.  in  Verb.  Ma.  —  Suidas  in  Verb.  Nai.  /** 
<o.)  Oaths  were  confidered  by  fome  as  altogether 
unlawful ;  by  others,  as  lawful  but  upon  certain 
occafions;  (Ifocr.  in  JStob.—SimpHc.  in  EpiBet.— 
HierocU  in  Pythag.  Aut.  Cam.  v.  %.)  They 
fometimes  fwore  by  the  creatures;  (Pint,  lib*  de 
placit.  Philos.)  as  Nil  rd*  *vy«,  x*y<*  W  *A*T««fc 
by  a  dog,  goofe,  or  plane-tree :  fometimes  N*  m* 
*&wir*(w9  by  a  fhrub,  which  bears  capers:  fome- 
times by  colewort;  (C alius.  Aniiq.  Left.  lib.  27. 
cap.  28.)  the  latter  particularly  by  the  Ionians. 
Sometimes  they  were  forbidden  the  ufe  of  any 
oath  ;  (Suidas  in  Verb.  Nan  fxa  to.)  Sometimes  they 
fwore  by  the  ground  upon  which  they  floods 
(Eurip.  Hippol.  1025.)  Sometimes  by  rivers,  foun- 
tains, floods  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars; 
(Alex.  ab.  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  5.  cap.  10. J  A 
fifher  fwore  by  his  nets  ;  a  foldier  by  his  fpear  ;  the 
latter  oath  was  very  facred;  (Jufiin.lib.  13.)  as  a 
fpear  was  once  the  objed  of  worfhip,  and  placed  in 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods;  (Eufiath.  in  Iliad  a.) 
Sometimes  they  fwore  by  the  dead,  as  by  t«*  * 
Magadan;  (Demqft.)  Sometimes  by  the  living, 
as  by  their  Zantac,  fafety,  or  AAy«*,  misfortunes; 
or  by  their  names,  or  the  members  of  their  body; 
(Homer. — Hanfen.  lib.  de.juram.  Veterum.)  Some- 
times they  fwore  by  their  children,  their  parents, 
their  friends. 
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Sometimes  they  lifted  up  their  hands  to  heaven 
while  they  fwore;    (Han/en.  ttb.  de  juratn.  veter.) 
Sometimes  they  laid  their  hands  upon  the  altar; 
cfpecially  when  they  took  thep*y<*f  ofx«c,  the  folema 
©atb;  (Ptut. — yDftgv  Laert.de  Xenoc. — VirgU,  Mneid. 
i  a.  v*  20  u)  Sometimes  they  fwore  by  the  x*to>s,  or 
the  tfibunaLof  Fnyfc,  a  place  where  the  Athenian 
afiemblies  met  5  (Demqftfu  adv.  Conon.~->Schol.  inArfi- 
Jfivpk.  Acbarnens.)     Sometimes  the  perfon  fwearing 
placed  his  hand  qpon  the  hand  of  him  to  whom  he 
fwore ;  {Eurip.  Hel.  834.)     In  all  agreements  they 
flighted  their  fakh  by  taking  each  ether  by  the  right 
hand*     Sometimes  they  facrificed  to  the  gods,  by 
whom  they  fwore,  a  boar,  a  ram,  or  a  goat,  a  bull  or 
a  lamb.  Sometime*  they  cut  out  the  tefticles  of  the 
viftim,    and  fwore  while    ftanding  upon   them. 
Hence  the  word  Topj«?.  A  ram  or  boar  they  thus 
ufed.    They  cut  the  hair  from  the  head  of  the 
viftim,  and  diftributed  part  of  k  to  thofe  prefent, 
that  they  might  become  partners  in  the  oath,  and 
they  then  invoked  the  gods  to  be  witnefles ;  (Horn. 
Iliad. — Sophoc.)     They  killed  the  vi&im  by  cut-, 
ting  its  throat.    Hence  the  term  o^toc  rEfurw,  to 
make  a  covenant.    They  then  repeated  the  words, 
which  the  perfons  prefent  confirmed  with  mutual 
oaths.     After  which,  a  libation  of  mixed  wine  was 
made,  to  fignify  the  mutual  concord  of  the  perfons. 
Praying  to  the  gods,  they  poured  it  out,  befeech- 
ing,  that  whoever  fhould  violate  his  oath,  might 
have  his  blood,  or  brains,  poured  out  in  the  fame 
manner  5  (Horn.  Iliad,  loe.  cit)     A  folemn  impre- 
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cation  was  fometimes  added  to  their  oaths,  as  E*  pt9 
«uofxw,  voAAa  [aoi  ocyoAa  yyono,  if  what  I  fwear  be 
true,  may  I  enjoy  much  happinefs;  a  tmofX(*y  r^An* 
mw9Xci[Afi»y  if  I  forfwear  myfelf,  may  I  utterly  perifti  i 
(DemoftL— Herod,  lib.  i  .—Strabe,lib.  4.)  The  flefli, 
at  thefe  facrifices,  was  forbidden  to  be  eaten. '  I<  the 
facrifice  was  made  at  homo,  it  w^s  buried ;  (JBkfUth. 
in  Iliad  y.)  if  at  a  diftance,  it  was.  thrown  inter  the 
fea,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of.  ;  If  during.the  time  of 
facrifice  any  ominous  accident  happened,  tforoafch 
was  deferred  y(Plut*  in  Vit.  PyrrU.)  ♦.;.:.. 

Another  manner  of  {wearing  was,  by  tfakinghofd 
of  their  garments,  and  pointing'  a  fwbrd  towards 
their  throats,  they. invoked  t|ie  .heavens;  earth,  fun, 
and  furies,  to  be  witneffes.  They  thenfacrificed  a 
boar-pig,  which  they  caft  into  theieas  ancUfterwards 
took  the  oath;  (Alex.ab.  Alex,  lib*  5.  cap*  10.) 
Among  the  Moloffians,  they  cut  ah  ox  into  fmali 
pieces,  and  then  fwore.  Hence  the  term,  B^  oMoAot- 
twv;  (Suidas  in  Verb-  B*c. — Zenodotm  in  Verb.  B*c.^ 
Another  cuftom  was,  when  after  taking  the  oat b, 
and  maledi&ions  being  pronounced  againft  the 
breach  of  it,  wedges  of  red  hot  iron  were  thrown  into 
the  lea ;  (Plutarch  in  Vit.  Ar\flid. — Schol.  inSophoci. 
Antig.  120  J 

Another  manner  was,  when  the  fwearer  went  into 
the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  and  being 
clothed  in  the  purple  veftment  of  the  goddefs;  and 
holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  haqd,  took  the 
oath  by  all  the  gods;  (Pluu  in  Vit.  Dionis.) 

At  Palice,  a  city  of  Sicily, '  the  fwearer,  when 
he  had  written  the  oath  on  a  tablet,  threw  it 
into  the  water;  in  which,  if  it  fwam,  the  perfon 
accufed  was  deemed  honeftj  but  if  it  funk,  it  was 
immediately  to  be  caft  into  the  flames  which  ifTued 
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from  the  fountain  of  Acadinus^ .  (Ariftot.  de  Mirab-. 
—Slcphan.  in  Ho****  J 

To  clear  themfelyes  frotp  thq  imputation  of  crimes, 
various  means  ware  ufed;.as,-whcn  a  perfon  accufed 
ereeped  upon'  his  hands  through  the  fire;  or  held  a 
red  hot  kon  in  his  bands*  called  Mvty  ©* j  (SophocL  An- 
tigen. 270 .)  . 

THE  REVfllENCE  PAID'  TO' OATHS,  AND.  THE 
PUNISHMENTS.  ATTENDING  THE  VIOLATIOM 
OF    THSftf.  :  ...... 

Eup^x^,  one  who  kept  Jiis  oaths,  fignifies  alfo 
wa-eGns, .  a;  pious,  perfon  5  (Hefiod.  —  Ariftopb.  m 
JPlut.)  on  the  .contrary,  a  wicked^eribn  is  termed 
jff*ofxo>,  perjured;  (Ariftoph*  in  Nubib.)  Common 
fwearers  were  called  A§^itt«,.  from,  the  name  of 
the  place  in  which  oaths  were  required  of  per- 
fons  before  they  were  admitted  to  public  offices; 
(Hefych%  and  Phavoriu  in  Verb.)  Falfe  (wearers 
fometimes  fuffered  death ;.  fdmetimes  the  fame 
puuifhment  due  to  the  crime  .with  which,  they 
charged  another;  fometimes  a  pecuniary  mulft. 
But  although  they  might  efcape  human  puniih- 
ment,  it  was  thought  the  divine  vengeance  would 
furely  overtake  them ;  (Herod.  Erato.)  It  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  Jupiter,  named  Ofxior,  topiiniih 
this  crime ;  (Paufan.)  Perjured  perfons  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  haunted  by  the  furies,  every  fifth  day 
in  the  month ;  (Hefiod.  H/*£j a«*  40. — Homer  Iliad  ».) 
It  was  reported  of  the  cavern,  facred  to  Palaemon 
at  Corinth,  that  no  perjured  perfon  could  enter  it, 
without  becoming  an  example  of  divine  juftice. 
No  man  could  forfwear  himfelf  by  the  waters  of 
Styx,  without  undergoing  fome  remarkable  punifh- 
ment ;  (Fid.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  9. — Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  5. 
cap.  19.)    They  could  however  never  avoid  the 

*  '  imput^tioi} 
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imputation  of  perfidy;  infomuch  that  Gr*ca  fides 
was  a  proverbial  expreffion  applied  to  the  incon- 
fiftent  and  wavering;  (Plant  us  in  Afmari. — Cicero 
pro  Flacc.—Euripides.~>Polyb.  lib.  6.)    TheThefla- 
lians  were  particularly  infamous  for  this  crime, 
hence  by  Oir«-**«v  w/xt<rf**,  is  meant  deceit  and 
fraud;  and  ©trraXaw  *-opirp«,  meant  the  violation  of 
their  confederacies;  (Zcnodotus.)  The  Locrians  were 
alfo  notorious  for  this  crime;  hence  the  opprobrious 
proverbs,  Aoxjo»  r  **   cuvflwo*  and  Awtfw  *uidij/fc«  ; 
(Zencdotus.)    The  Lacedaemonians  were  alfo  ftig- 
inatized  for  their  treachery ;  and  called  AipuXoi,  fig- 
nifyiiig Tiur«* «)  J«Xwj,  liars  and  deceivers;  (Lycopkr. 
Cajfand.  1124. — £«ri/),  Androm.  ^$*—Ar$opk.— 
Alex.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  5.  cap.  10J     They  feem  to  have 
had  great  regard  for  honefty ;  (Plutarch  in  Themift.) 
ArTixflf  pafTuc,  was  undcrftood  to  be,  an  incorrupt 
witnefs ;  and  Attixu  km*  an  honeft  faith  ;  (Pater- 
oil.  Hi/l.lib.  1)     Hence  the  term  Attica  Fides ; 
{Herat. lib.  3.  Od.  16. — SfliW  hal  lib.  13  J    Some- 
.times  there  are  inftances  of  little  regard  being  paid 
-jto  their  integrity ;  (Pint,  in  Vit.  Ariflid.) 

OF    DIVINATION    AND    ORACLES. 

They  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  admitted  by  the 
gods  to  their  counfels,  were  called  M**™*.'  There 
were  two  forts  of  divination  j  one  of  which  was 
called  arifcw  and  «M*xro$,  unartificial ;  (Plato. 
Phadr.)  as  the  fybils;  the  other  fort  was  called 
*iXn**'  artificial ;  as  foothfayers.  To  the  firft  fort 
belong  oracles,  which  are  called  %f  n«7*o*,  £f  tNr/uutfJW*, 
j/MfAuin^xTm,  iAcnTtvfAOLTto$  QtQirgorrim,  6ccr^aT«,  and 
the  like— the  interpreters  of  oracles,  xg  n<r/*oAoyoi,and 
the  like — the  confulters,  (tawfoira*  —  the  places  in 
which  they  were  delivered,  xft?r«£i*,  [amthk,  and 
<*>  the 
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the  like.  In  all  their  concerns,  they  confulted 
oracles;  (Strabo,  lib.  16. — Herodot.  lib.  1.)  The 
manner  of  delivering  oracles  varied  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places.  In  fome  places  they  were 
revealed  by  interpreters,  as  at  Delphi,  and  thefe 
were  called  X£u«7*©»  mropurixoi :  in  others,  the  gods 
themfelves  were  fuppofed  to  anfwer,  by  dreams  or 
by  lots,  Thefe  were  termed  xfio?"*  auTopcw*; 
(Paufatu  Mejfetuc. — Ariftoph.  Equ.  uo.—Fefp.  16  U 
—Hefycb.) 

OF   THE  ORACLE  OF  DOIK>NA,  AND  OF  OTHER 
ORACLES  OF  JITPITEIU 

Jupiter  is  fuppofed  to  iiave  been  the  firfl: 
caufe  of  all  divination.  Hence  he  is  called  Uxvop- 
f*m ;  (Homer  Iliad  0,  250.)  He  is  called  Dodo- 
nasus,  from  a  temple  confecrated  to  him  by  Deuca* 
lion  at  Dodona  5  (Euftath.  Iliad  p.  254. ;  and  Iliad 
«r.  p.  1074.^  a  city  which  once  belonged  to 
the  Thefprotians,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Moloffians;  (Euftath.  Odyjfl  £.  p.  534. — Strabo% 
Geogr.  lib.  10.)  It  was  built  by  Deucalion,  and 
became  the  refort  of  all  thofe  who  efcaped  the 
univerfal  deluge,  which  overfpread  great  part  of 
Greece.  It  was  the  firft  temple  of  Greece ;  but 
the  oracle  feems  to  have  been  more  ancient;  (Herod, 
lib.  1 .)  The  fable  fays,  that  two  black  pigeons, 
taking  their  flight  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of 
them  came  to  Lybia,  where  the  commanded  that 
an  oracle  (hould  be  ere&ed  to  Hammon;  the  other 
to  Dodona,  where  (he  fat  upon  an  oak,  and  dire&ed, 
with  a  human  voice,  that  there  fhould  be,  in  that 
place,  an  oracle  of  Jupiter.  Hence  the  term  IfrXnar, 
doves  or  prophetefTes;  as  thofe  who  ufed  crows, 
ysrere  called  xpj«xp^*vt«^  (Euftath.  in  OdyJ.$.  p. 

54* 
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54*4*  545*  ^*  Bas. — SchoL  in  Soph.  Trachin.  176: 
Servius>  in  Virg.  Eel.  9.  83. — Lycophr.  Caff.  v.  3 57. ) 
Others  relate,  that  this  oracle  was  founded  by  the 
Pelafgians;  (Horn.  Iliad  it.  23$.—He/iod,—Strabom 
Geogr.lib.  j.)  They  who  firft  delivered  the  oracles 
were  men,  (Strabo,  Geogr.  lib.  7. — Euftath.  Odyjf.  f. 
p.  544.^  and  called"  *titofnrxq  arid  EiAX*?.  The 
latter  are  fo  called  from  Sellse,  a  town  in  Epirus, 
or  from  the  river  Sellels;  (Euftath.  inltiaj'o.  531.) 
They  were  alfo  called  EAAo* ;  (SchoLin  Homer.  Iliad, 
v.  234.)  and  ftyled  aynrroirohi.  They  were  alfo  fly  led 
X&fMcusvvaty  becaufe  they  flept  upon  the  ground  in 
Ikins ;  and  a wroTro&f,  becaufe,  as  they  never  went 
out  of  the  temple,  they  had  no  occafion  to  wafti 
their  feet;  (Eurip.  Ereckt.  123.)  Tliefe  diviners, 
when  they  were  coafulted,  mounted  an  oak,  from  the 
top  of  which  they  gave  their  anfwers ;  (Strabo  7.  p; 
227.)  Thence  came  the  fable  of  the  prophetic  oak. 
In  later  times,  the  oracles  were  pronounced  by  three 
old  women;  which  change  was  made,  becaufe  Jupiter 
admitted Dione.to  his  embraces,  and  to  receive  divine 
honours  in  this  temples  (Strabo,  ibid;)  TheBaeotians 
alone  received  their  anfwers  from  men;  (Strabo, 
Geogr  Jib.  9.)  The  prophets  of  this  temple  were  cal- 
led Topsf  «,the  prophetefles,T»/*»f  **,  fromTomurus, 
a  mountain  in  Thefprotia,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
temple  ftood.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  to 
any  prophets  (Hejych.  in  Verb.  —  Lycophr.  Cajf. 
223  J  Some  have  fuppofed  that  all  oracles  were 
here  delivered  by  women  $  and  that  the  Selli,  were 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  pub- 
lifhed  the  oracles  received  from  the  propheteffes  to 
other  men.  Hence  they  are  called  TvofnTau  in- 
(hpad  of  Ilf  ofijT*;. 

Near 
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Near  the  temple  was  a  facred  grove,  full  of  oaks, 
in  which  the  Fauni,  Dryadesand  Satyri,  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  dwell.     The  acorns  of  this  wood  were 
highly  efteemed,  before  the  ufe  of  corn  ;  (Vrrg.  Georg. 
f .  7 .  j  and  Georg.  i .  1 49 .)  From  thele  oaks  proceeded 
a  human  voice,  and  the  fpirit  of  prophecy;  hence 
they  were  called  IIj oo-tjyof  o«,  and  Ma*T*xai  Jjmf ,  (peak- 
ing and  prophefying  oaks.  Argo, the  Aigonautic  (hip, 
was  built  with  the  trees  of  this  wood,  and  was  endued 
with  the  fame  fpirit  of  prophecy.  Hence  it  is  called 
A«Aii9f  oy  xivtr**,  a  chattering  magpie ;  {Lycopkr.  Caff. 
131 9.^  The  prophets,  when  they  gave  anfwcrs,  were 
placed  in  one  of  thefe  trees,  and  thus  the  oak  was 
thought  to  utter  the  oracle.     Some  have  faid,  that 
the  oracles  were  delivered  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree,becaufe  the  prophetical  pigeon  fatupon  it;  (He- 
rodot.  in  loc. — SchoL  in  Soph.  Trac/iin.  1 74.^    Others 
have  (aid,  that  oracles  were  pronounced  from  the 
hollow  ftock;  (Hefiod.  Eoa.)  Some  affirm,  that  bra- 
zen kettles  were  ufed  in  delivering  oracles  from  this 
place ;  and  that  they  were  fo  artificially  placed  about 
the  temple,  that  by  ftriking  one,   the  found  was 
communicated  to  the  reft;  (Dem.  inSuidas.)  Others 
fay,  that  there  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of  which  was 
a  kettle,  and  on  the  other  a  boy  holding  a  whip 
in  his  hand,  with  ladies  of  brafs,  which,  carried  by 
the  wind,  ftruck  againft  the  kettle,   and  caufed  a 
continued  found.     Hence  the  term,  kufwaw  #kX- 
x*»©>  tvi  rat  n*»xfoA©y**T«M,    as  applied  to  talkative 
perfons.     Hence  alfo,  K*j xvj *tw  /*ar<£ ;  which  was 
taken  from  this  whip,  which,  as  well  as  the  kettle  and 
boy,   were   dedicated  to  the   Corcyteansj   (Epit. 
Strab.  lib.  y.J     This  oracle  is  faid  to  have-  ceafed 
about  the  time  of  Aguftus'Caefar ;    '(Strab  Jib.  7.) 
—There  was  an  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis; 

(Strab. 
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(Strab.  lib.  S.J  The  temple  long  preferved  its 
ancient  magnificence,  although  the  oracle  fobn 
ceafed. — There  was  an  altar  at  Pifa,  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  where  anfwers  were  given  by  the  pofterity 
of  Janus;  (Pindar  Olymp.  Od.  6.)  — In  Crete, 
there  was  an  ancient  oracle  of  Jupiter,  from  which 
Minos  is  faid  to  have  received  the  laws,  which  were 
cna&ed  by  him  ;  (Strabo. — Homer.)  This  oracle 
was  delivered  in  a  cave  underground;  (Diogen. 
Laert.) — There  was  in  the  fame  itfand  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter;  (Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  i.)  It 
Hood  upon  Mount  Ida;  and  was  fometimes  called 
«fx$o-io»,  from  *fxi<r*i,  to  defend,  becaufe  the  fons 
of  Titan,  when  vanquifhed  by  Saturn,  fled  hitheri 
and  efcaped  his  fiuy ;  (Etymolog.  AuEt.) 

OF  THE  ORACLES  OF  APOLLO. 

Apollo  was  reputed  to  have  the  greateft  ikill  in 
predifting}  and  therefore  prefided  over  all  prophets 
and  diviners,  in  fubordination  to  and  participation 
with  Jupiter;  (MJchyl,  Sacerdot.—yBfchyl.  Eumen.) 
Some  fay,  that  Apollo  received  the  art  of  divina- 
tion from  Pan ;  (ApoU.  Rhod.  Argon,  lib.  3.;  othen 
from  Themis;  (Orph.  Hymn,  in  Them.  6.)  others, 
from  Glaucus ;  (Athena.  Jib.  7.)  From  his  know- 
ledge of  future  events,  he  is  called  K$( <W,  gainful ; 
(Lycophr.  Cajf.  208.)  The  oracles  of  Apollo  were 
the  moft  numerous,  and  of  the  greateft  repute. 

Amongftthem,  the  Delphian  claimed  the  firft 
place,  for  its  antiquity, its  truth,  and  the  perfpicuity 
of  its  anfwers,  the  magnificence  of  its  ftrudtures,  the 
variety  and  value  of  its  «»a6up«r«,  prefents,  and  for 
the  multitudes  which  reforted  thither.  The  place 
where  the  oracles  were  delivered  was  called  Py  thium ; 

the 
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the  prieftefs,  Py  thia  j  the  iports  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
Pythian;  and  Apollo  himfelf,  Pythius  —  from  Py- 
thon, a  ferpent ;  or  *m  t»  iruGt *>,  to  putrify  5  becaufe 
thecarcafe  of  Pytho  putrified  there;  (Horn.  Hymn. 
in  ApolL  v.  372.)  or  awro  f*  irvQt<rfai>  to  confult  j 
(Straboy  Geogr.  lib.  9.)  or  from  Pythis,  the  fon  of 
Delphis,  the  fon  of  Apollo.  The  city  of  Delphi 
was  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  world  1 
(Strabo.  Geogr.  lib.  9.)  The  poets  fay,  that  Jupiter, 
to  know  the  centre  of  the  earth,  fent  forth  two 
eagles,  or  crows,  (Pindar)  op  fwans,  one  from  the 
eaft,  the  other  from  the  weft,  and  that  they  met 
here.  It  was  certainly  in  the  middle  of  Greece ; 
(Strabo.)  and  hence  called  Oy.f*\o^  a  navel ;  and 
hence  this  oracle  is  called  Mwr^poAw  pcunMv} 
(Sophoel.)  In  allufion  to  this  name,  there  was  in 
the  temple  the  figure  of  a  navel,  made  out  of  white 
ftone,  with  a  riband  hanging  from  it,  upon  which 
were  placed  two  eagles;  (Strabo  and  Paufan.)  Others 
lay  that  this  name  is  derived  from  the  anfwers  de* 
livered  there,  called  0/*<pai;  (LaRant.—Varro.)  The 
origin  of  this  oracle  is  varioufly  related..  Some 
fay,  it  firft  belonged  to  the  Earth,  by  whom  Daphne 
was  conftituted  prieftefs ;  (Diod.  Stent,  lib.  16.  cap. 
16.— Paufan.  Phoc.)  Others,  that  it  was  facred. 
to  Earth  and  Neptune;  and  that  Earth  gave  an- 
fwers, but  that  Neptune  had  an  interpreter,  named 
Pyrco;  and  that  afterwards  Neptune  gave  up  his 
fliare  to  Earth  ;  (Diod.  Sicul.)  This  goddefs  was 
fucceeded  by  Themis  j  (Ovid.  Met.)  Some  fay, 
that  Themis  poffeffed  this  oracle  at  the  begin- 
ning; hence  the  fame  name  given  to  Themis  and 
the  Earth,  iroXXw  ovoparw  poffri  /Ai& ;  (jEfciyl.  Pro* 
metk  .208.)  Hence  Themis  is  called,  fom  ttj «r6uT*T«, 

the 
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the  oldeft  of  the  gods  5  (Arift.  Orat.  de  Concord,  ad 
Rhod.)  It  is  again  faid,  that  it  was  firft  pofleflcd 
by  the  Earth,  then  by  Themis,  who  refigned  it  to 
her  filler  Phoebe,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Apollo ; 
(Aifchyl.  Eumenid.  initio.)  Others  fay,  that  Apollo 
having  feized  this  oracle  by  force,  Earth  endeavoured 
to  precipitate  him  into  the  infernal  regions  ;  (Pin- 
dar.— SchoL  in  Mfchyl.)  Others,  that  Apollo  having 
expelled  Themis,  was  himfelf  expelled  by  the  Earth, 
.  but  by  the  affiftance  of  Jupiter,  recovered  the 
oracle;  (Eurip.  Iphig.  1259.)  When  it  was  pof- 
fefled  by  the  Earth,  (he  returned  anfwers  by  dreams ; 
(Eurip.  Iphig.)  and  when  Apollo  was  deprived  of 
the  oracle,  he  prayed  Jupiter  to  expel  the  Earth; 
(Eurip.  Iphig.  1 27 1 .)  Others  fay,  that  it  belonged 
to  Saturn;  (Cxlius.  Rhodig.  Left.  Antiq.  lib.  16.— 
Lycopbr.  Cajfand.  202.)  Apollo,  when  he  obtained 
it,  did  not  long  enjoy  it  alone.  In  the  war  againft 
the  fons  of  Triton,  Bacchus,  being  much  wounded, 
was  afterwards  reftored  to  his  brother  Apollo,  who 
admitted  him  into  his  temple,  and  ordered  divine 
honours  to  be  paid  him  there;  (Lycoph.  Cajf.  209.^ 
Hence,  Delphi,  was  called  A&xpoi,  brethren. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  oracle  was  difcovered  by  goats; 
(Diod.  Sic.  Bibli.  Hift.lib.  16.)  On  Parnaffus,  where 
goats  ufually  fed,  there  was  a  deep  cavern,  with  a 
fmall  mouth,  which  when  they  approached,  they 
were  feized  with  agony  and  frenzy :  the  goat-herd  ob- 
ferving  this,  went  to  view  the  cavern, and  was  himfelf 
feized  with  fimilar  attacks  of  frenzy*  in  which  he 
uttered  ftrange  and  foreboding  expreffions.  Hence 
the  curiofity  of  multitudes  was  excited,  and  as 
many  as  approached  the  cavern,  were  ftruck  in  the 
fame  manner.     It  was  then  forbidden  any  one  to 

approach 
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approach  it ;  and  a  tripod  was  placed  at  its  mouth, 
upon  which  a  virgin  was  ordered  to  fit,  and  there 
deliver  the  anfwers  of  the  god.  Same  fay,  the  tripod 
was  filled  with  diift,  through  which  the  afflatus 
paffed  into  the  virgin's  belly,  and  thence  proceeded 
through  the  mouth.  It  was  a  large  pot,  filled  with 
4*if  04,pebblcs,  by  the  motion  of  which  the  prophetefs 
formed  her  opinions;  (Schol.  in  Ariftoph.  Lyftftr.) 
Others  fay,  it  was  a  large  vefiel,  with  three  feet, 
into  which  the  prophetefs  plunged,  when  flie  ex- 
pected to  be  infpired.  Others  fay,  it  was  not  a 
veflel,  but  a  feat,  on  which  the  prophetefs  fat; 
(C alius.  Lett.  Ant.  lib.  8.  cap.  15.)  The  tripod  or 
its  cover,  was  called  cXpoq>  a  mortar  or  round  ftone; 
(Hefych.  in  Verb.  —  Schol.  ad.  Ariftoph.  Plut.  9.) 
Hence  Apollo  is  called  Eyotyto*,  and  the  prophetefs, 
£wAp»f ;  (Sopbocl.)  Hence  alio  the  proverb  Ey  oA/ao* 
itwiro,  applied  to  thofe  who  {poke  prophetically. 
Others  derive  it  from  a  diviner,  named  Holmus, 
Others,  from  the  cuftom  of  deeping  in  the  rtpor, 
when  they  wiihed  to  be  infpired ;  (Arift.  in  Zenod.) 
The  tripod  was  facred  to  Apollo,  in  allufion  to 
the  number  three,  or  to  the  three  celeftial  circles, 
two  of  which  the  fun  touches,  and  in  his  annual 
circuit  paiTes  over  the  third ;  (Phurnutus,  de  Natur. 
Deor.)  The  three  legs  Cjf  the  tripod  are  faid 
to  fignify  the  knowledge  of  the  god,  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  pad,  prefent,  and  future  j  (Sckol. 
in  Ariftoph.  Plut.)  The  firft  tripod  was  placed 
thereby  the  neighbouring  inhabitants;  the  next 
by  Pelops,  at  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia,  daugh- 
ter of  -rfEnomaus,  king  of  the  Eleans;  it  was  wrought 
by  Vulcan,  and  made  of  brafs.  Another  was  of  gold, 
prefented  by  the  fifhermen  of  Miletus ;  (St hoi.  in 
Ariftoph.  initio  Plut.)    The  Latins  call  the  tripod 

K  cortina, 
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cortin&y  becaufe,  they  fey,  it  was  made  of  the  flun 
of  Python.  Others  fay,  it  fignified  the  tent,  within 
which  the  facred  tripod  was  kept.  The  woman 
who  delivered  the  oracles  was  called  Pythia,  Py- 
ihonifla,  and  Phaebas.  Phaemonoe  was  the  moft 
Temarkable  of  them,  as  well  from  being  the  firft,  as 
from  tier  delivering  the  oracles  in  verfe  $  (Paufan. 
Pkocic.)  Some  (ay,  that  prophets  delivered  this  ora- 
cle; (Ailian.  de  Animal,  lib.  10.  cap.  zb.—Herodot. 
lib.  8.  cap.  37.)  Apollo  is  faid  to  have  chofen  the 
men  of  Crete  to  publifh  bis  oracles ;  (Homer.  Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  393.)  which  may  allude  to  the  wo^nr**, 
before  mentioned.  Thefe  women  were  at  firft  vir- 
gins ;  till  one  of  them  was  deflowered  by  Eche- 
chrates,  a  Theffalian ;  afterwards,  they  chofe  women 
of  above  fifty  years  of  age,  who  wore  the  habit  of 
virgins;  (Diod.  Sicul,  lib.  16I)  They  were  to ob- 
ferve  the  drifted  rules  of  temperance  and  chaftity ; 
being  forbidden  the  ufe  of  all  coftly  apparel  *  nor 
were  they  allowed  to  anoint  themfelves,  or  to  wear 
purple  garments;  (Plutarch,  lib.  deOracul.)  Before 
the  Pythia  afcended  the  tripod,  (he  waihed  her  hair 
and  her  body  in  the  fountain  of  Cadalis,  at  the  foot 
of  Parnaffus.  When  lhe  firft  fat  down  upon  the 
tripod,  (he  (hook  the  laurel  tree  that  grew  near  it, 
and  fometimes  eat  the  leaves.  Both  herfelf  and 
the  tripod  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  laurel ; 
(SchoL  in  Arifioph.  Pint.)  The  laurel  was  hence 
called  p«mx*»  puto*,  the  prophetic  plant.  She  then 
received  the  divine  afflatus  into  her  belly  j  hence 
(he  is  called  iyWf ijkvJoc  or  ?ff  copaim? .  She  then 
fwelled,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth,  tore  her  hair, 
mangled  her  flefti,  and  appeared  like  one  frantic  ; 
(Plutarch,  di  D*fe8.  Qracul.)  Some  fayr  that  a 
3  dragon 
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dragon  fometlmes  appeared  under  the  tripod,  which 
returned  anfwers ;  and  that  the  Pythia  was  cnca 
killed -by  it;  (Eufeh.)  This  oracle  was  confulted 
only  during  one  tmooth  of  the  year,  which  w$s 
called  j3u/nc$,  (Plutarch.  Sfyuefi.  Gr*c.  9.)  or  pu<n*c, 
from  f  w  **,  to  fpring  up;  or  wucno*,  from  <h*  tip  aw**, 
becaufe  in  that  month,  they  were  allowed  to  inquire 
of  the  oracle.  The  fcventh  day  of  the  month,  they 
called  Apollo's  birth-day,  by:  the  name- of  sroAupOoo?, 
becaufe  he  gave  many  anfwers  on  that  day ;  (P/u- 
tarch.)  Afterwards*  oracles  were  confulted  only  once 
every  month.  Large  prefents  were  always  brought 
by  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle.  Hence  Apollo 
was  called  A<puT«£.  They  were  required  *lfo  tp 
propofe  their  queftions  in  as  few  words  as  poflible-; 
(Philoftr.  lib.  6.  cap.,  5.)  Sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Apollo,  in  which  the  prophetefs  refufed  to  anfwer, 
unlefs  the  omens  were  propitious.  Five  priefts, 
named  o<rioi,  holy,  officia  cd  at  thefe  facrificesi  ( Plut. 
Grsec.  §>u*jt.  9.)  and  affifted  the  prophets.  One, 
who  prefided  over  thefe,  was  called  oonumg ,  purifier* 
Another  prieft,  who  affifted  the  prophetefs  in  Ma- 
naging the  oracle,  was  called,  as  well  as  Apollo, 
Apuwf.  The  anfwer  was  always  returned  in  Greek; 
(Cicero  de  Divhiat.  lib.  2.)  and  at  firft,  for  the  moft 
part,  in  hexameter  verfe.  The  ancient  Greeks 
delivered  their  laws  in  verfe ;  hence  *©/xoc,  a  la^v, 
fometimes  fignifies  a  verfe ;  [Arijlot.)  Theverfes 
of  the  Py thia  were,  generally,  rude  and  unpolifhed  5 
(Plutarch,  de  Pyth.  Orac.J  as  (he  herfelf  was  fele&ed 
from  amongftthe  lowed  clafs;  (Eurip.in  Ion.  92.) 
of  little  education  or  capacity;  (Plut.  de  Pyth. 
Orac)  The  cuftom  of  replying  in  verfe  was  after- 
wards difufed  i  (Pint,  de  Pyth.  Orac.J  The.  bel- 
li a  phian 
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phian  oradcs  were  fometimcs  perfpicuous ;  infomucfc 
'that  if  an  obfcure  anfwer  had  been  received  at 
Dodona,  reference  was  mad£  to  Apollo,  to  explain 
it.  They  were  however  generally  fo  obfcure  and  un- 
intelligible, that  Apollo  was  called  Aog<a?>  becaufe 
his  anfwers  were  ambiguous ;  and  it  was  deemed  a 
profanation  of  religion  to  communicate  them  to 
the  ignorant  in  plain  terms;  (Clem.  Alex.  5.) 

The  veracity  of  this  oracle  was  fo  famous,  that 
rx  ix  Tf iroJoc,  the  anfwers  given  from  the  tripod, 
were  proverbially  ufed  for  infallible  truths.  In 
later  times  its  reputation  was  much  leflened.  At 
what  time  this  oracle  ceafed,  is  uncertain.  In  the 
time  of  Auguftus  Csefar  it  had  loft  its  reputation; 
(Cicero.—Strabo.  lib.  9. — Juvenal.  Sat.  6.  554. — 
Minut.  Fel.  Oft.  p.  242. — Lucan,  lib.  5.)  Its  cha- 
racter was  however  frequently  attempted  to  be  re- 
newed ;  (Lucian  Alex.  Pfeudom. — fkeodoret.)  as  it 
was  confulted  by  Julian  the  apoftate.  When  Apollo 
forfook  Delphi,  it  is  faid  that  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  Hyperborean  Scythians ;  (Claudian. — Suidas  in 
Verb.  AC«j k. — Diodor.  SicuL) 

There  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Cirrha,  a  (carport 
belonging  to  Delphi,  and  from  it  about  fixty  ftadia; 
(Statins  TAeb.  lib.  7. 41 1.)  At  this  place,  only  pros- 
perous oracles  were  pronounced.  Here  there  was  a 
cavern,  as  at  Delphi;  (Statius  7heb.  lib.  3.  474.^ 
Some  fpeak  of  it  as  the  fame  as  the  oracle  at  Delphi ; 
(Senec.  Hercul.  CEt.  92.)  and  that  it  was  attended 
by  the  fame  prophetefs :  (Senec.  CEdip.  269,^ 

There  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  an  ifland 
of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  ^Egean  fea.  It  was  famdus  for 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana; 
and  was  hence  confidered  facred.    In  this  place  an 

image 
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image  of  Apollo  was  ere&ed,  in  the  fliape  of  a  dra- 
gons and  here  he  gave  anfwers,  fomefay,  more  cer- 
tain and  clear  than  at  Delphi;  (Alex.abAlex.)  Apol- . 
lo  only  refided  here  in  thefummer ;  in  the  winter  he 
retired  to  Patara,  in  Lycia  5  (Servius  in  Virg.  Mneid. 
4*  *43\^     One  of  its  altars  w£s  efteemed  among 
the  feven  wonders  of  the  world.     It  was  erefted  by 
Apollo  when  four  years  of  age,  and  compoied  of 
the  horns  of  goats,  killed  by  Diana,  upon  Mount 
Cynthus ;  which  were  compacted  together  without, 
any  vifible  cement ;  (Epift.  Cyd.  ad  Ac.-—Plutarch. 
dc  Solert.  Anim.—Callimack.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  v.  5  8. 
-r-Politian.  Mifccll.  cap.  $2.)     It  was  unlawful  to 
profane  this  altar  with  blood.     No  dogs  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  this  ifland ;  (Thucyd.  lib.  4.) 
AH  pregnant  women,  and  perfons  fick  of  any  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  were  ordered  to  depart  to  the  ifle 
of  Rhena.     And  when  the  Athenians  were  com* 
manded  to  purify  the  ifland,  they  dug  the  dead 
bodies  out  of  their  graves,  and  conveyed  them  to 
one  of  the  adjacent  iflands  to  be  buried.     They 
made  an  annual  proceflion  in  this  place,    Thefeus, 
when  fent  into  Crete,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur, made  avow  to  Apollo,  that  if  he  would  grant 
them  a  fafe  return,  they  would  make  a  folemn 
voyage  to  his  temple  at  Delos  every  year.     This 
was  called  &u>fw9  thofe  employed  in  it,  0f«^*, 
and  AvXiuraiy   from  the  name  of  the  ifland;  their 
chief  was  called,  Afgitc»ftf  ;  and  the  fhip  in  whicti 
they  went,  d*wf *$  or  Aa***f ;  being  the  lame  (hip  in 
which  Thefeus  and  his  companions  failed  to  Crete; 
(Plutarth.  —  Qallim.  Hymn,  in  Bel.)     The   com- 
mencement of  the  voyage  was  computed  from  the 
time  that  the  prieft  crowned  the  ftern  with  garlands; 

N  3  (Plato 
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( Plato  in  Ph*don.)  From  which  time  they  began 
to  purify  the  city.  It  was  unlawful  to  execute  a 
malefa&ortill  its  return;  for  which  reafon  Socrates 
was  reprieved  for  thirty  days  after  his  condemna- 
tion ;  (Plato  in  Phad. — Xenopkon.  Memorab.  Kb.  4.) 
The  ©£«£ 01  wore  garlands  df  latirel  Upon  their  heads, 
and  were  attended  by  two  of  the  family  of  the 
Kujuxff,  who  were  appointed  to  be  IL^ao-ir**  at 
Delos  for  that  year.  Men  preceded  them  with 
axes  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  defigned  to  clear  the 
Ways  of  robbers ;  (JEJchyL  Eumtn.  initio.)  When 
they  went  thither,  they  were  faid  a*a€A*vn*,  to* 
gfcend ;  when  they  returned,  xaraCami»,  to  defcend. 
Having  arrived,  they  offered  facrifice,  and  cele- 
brated a  feftival ;  they  then  failed  homeward*.  At 
their  return,  the  people  ran  to  meet  them,  opened 
their  doors,  and  paid  their  homage  to  them  j  (Eurip. 
Hippolyt.) 

There  was  another  oracle,  called  Apollo  Didy- 
ma!us ;  fo  pamed  from  tire  double  light  which  he 
imparted  to  men ;  one  light  from  his  own  body, 
the  other,  by  rcfle&ion  from  the  moon.  It  was 
alfo  called  Didyma,  and  belonged  to  the  Milefians; 
hence  Apollo  is  called  Milefius.  It  was  alfo  called 
the  oracle  of  the  Branchida? ;  and  Apollo  was  hence 
called  Branchides,  from  Branchus,  who  was  the 
reputed  fon  of  Macareus,  but  begot  ton  by  Apollo; 
(Vano.)  Some  derive  the  name  from  Branchus, 
a  youth  of  Theflaly,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  received 
him  into  his  own  temple,  and  commanded  that 
divine  honours  (hould  be  paid  to  him  after  death. 
It  is  again  faid  to  have  been  facred  to  Jupiter  and 
Apollo ;  (Stepkanus  in  Vob.  AkJu/a* J  It  was  aA 
ancient  oracle,  much  frequented  by  the  Ionians  and 
^Eoliansi  (Herodotus.)  and  was  accounted  the  beft 

of 
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of  the  oracles,  that  at  Delphi  excited.  This  tern* 
pie  was  burned  in  the  Perfian  war,  being  delivered 
up  by  the  Branchidae  or  priefts ;  (Strabojib.  14.—' 
Suidas  in  Verb.  B^y^oa.)  When  peace  was  re-> 
ftored,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Milefians  with  great 
magnificence;  (Strabo>  lib.  14.) 

There  was  another  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Aba,  a  city 
of  Phocis;  (Hero Jot.  lib.  1.  cap.  46.^  more  ancient 
than  that  at  Delphi;  (Step/tan.  in  Verb.  ACau — He- 
Jych — .Sophocl.  CEdip.  Tyr.  v.  908.)  The  temple  of 
this  oracle  was  burnt  by  Xerxes ;  (Pan/an.  Phocic.) 

There  was  another  oracle  facred  to  Apollo  at  Cla- 
ras, in  Ionia.  It  was  firft  inflituted  by  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tirefias,  who  fled  thither  in  the  fecond 
Theban  war.  The  pcrfon,  chofen  to  return  anfwers, 
was  of  Miletus,  (C*Hus.  lib.  27.  cap.  $.J  He  return- 
ed the  oracles  in  verfes,  adapted  to  the  wi(h  of  the 
inquirers,  by  virtue  of  a  well,  feigned  to  have  fprung 
from  the  tears  of  Manto,  when  bewailing  the  defla- 
tion of  her  country.  When  any  one  came  to  coiv 
fait  him,  he  defcended  the  well ;  and  by  the  practice 
of  this  unwholefome  ceremony,  he  (hortened  his  life; 
(Plm.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  2.  cap.  103.)  By  this  oracle, 
the  death  of  Germanicus  was  foretold;  (Tacitut 
Annul,  lib.  z.  cap.  54.^ 

There  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Lariffa,  a  fort  of 
the  Argives.  It  was  called  A* *£a<W>j?,  from  Diras,  a 
region  belonging  to  Argos.  The  anfwers  were  deli- 
vered by  a  woman,  who  was  forbidden  any  intercourfe 
with  men-  She  ilicrificed  a  lamb,  one  night  in  every 
month ;  and  having  tailed  the  blood  of  the  viftim, 
was  inftantly  feized  with  a  divine  frenzy ;  (Paufan. 
Corinth.)  —There  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Eutrefis, 
a  village  in  Bceotia;  (Stepkan.  in  Verb.  EvrgiNn;.)— 

N  4  Apollo 
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Apollo  delivered  oracles  at  Orope,  a  city  of  Eubata  ? 
hence  he  was  called  Oropaeus;  (Stepbdn.)-—  At 
Orobae  in  Eubaea,  there  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  called 
vfyvJirxTop  p&mHoy,  a  mod  infallible  oracle  ;  (Strabo9 
lib.  10.^ — There  was  an  oracle  at  Corypae  in  Thef- 
faly;  (NicanderTheriac.) — Another  at  Hybla,  which 
the  Carians  confuited ;  (Athena,  lib.  15.  cap.  4.) — 
There  was  an  oracle  at  Ichnae  in  Macedonia; 
(Hefyck.  in  Verb.  I^aim.) — At  Tegyra,  a  city  of 
Bceotia,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  frequented  only 
till  the  Perfian  war ;  (Plut.  Pelop.J — The  oracles 
given  by  Apollo  at  Ptous,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia, 
where  he  had  a  temple,  were  famous.  It  ceafed, 
when  Thebes  was  demolished  by  Alexander;  (Part- 
fan.  Besot.)  —  Apollo  was  called  Aapwwoc,  from 
Daphne,  his  miftrefs,  or  the  laurel,  into  which  (he  was 
transformed,  and  had  an  oracle  near  the  Caftalian 
fountain,  the  waters  of  which  alfo  were  endued  with 
prophetic  virtue ;  (Clem.  Proterpt.)  He  was  alfo 
called  lfmenius,  from  Ifmenus,  a  river  and  mountain 
in  Bceotia,  in  which  he  had  a  temple.  He  was  alfo 
called  Spodius,  from  Zvofof,  alhes;  from  a  ftone  in 
Bceotia,  called  Zw^owrif,  Upon  which  he  had  an 
altar,  erefted  out  of  the  alhes  of  vi&ims  offered  to 
him;  (Paufan.  Besot. — Suidas. — Diodor.Sicu/.  16. 26  J 
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Trophoniu?  and  Agamedes,  fons  of  Erefinus, 
having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;  (Suidas 
in  Verb.  Tf«0«wo*.)  requefted  to  be  rewarded  by 
Jiim  with  the  beft  thing  that  could  happen  to  man. 
He  granted  their  requeft,  and  that  it  ftiould  be 
effected  on  the  third  day  afterwards ;  and  in  the 
jnornipg  of  that  day  they  were  found  dead ;  (Cicero 

r«/c, 
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Tiifc.  Qu*Jt.  lib.  1.)  There  are  other  accounts  of 
their  death ;  (Schol.  in  Arifioph.  in  Nub. J  one  of 
which  is,  that  Trophonius  built  himfelf  a  manfion 
-under  the  ground,  at  Lebadea,  a  city  of  Bceotia, 
into  which,  when  he  entered,  he  pretended  to  be 
infpired  with  a  knowledge  of  future  events,  and 
afterwards  perifhed  in  this  hole ;  (Phavorin.)  He. 
was  worlhipped  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Trophonius; 
(Strain,  lib.  $.—Paufan.  Baotic.)  The  place  of  this 
oracle  was  under  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore called  xkTo&%vio¥ ;  and  the  perfons  who  con- 
futed it,  xarafotfomf.  There  are  various  fables 
concerning  it  j  (Paufan.  Boeot.  —  Plutarch.) 

Divine  honours  were  paid  to  Amphiaraus,  the 
Ion  of  Oicleus,  who  married  Eriphyle,  the  lifter 
of  Adraftus,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  a  fkilful 
foothfayer ;  and  to  avoid  deftru&ion  in  the  Theban 
war,  he  hid  himfelf,  but  was  difcovcred  by  his 
wife,  whom  Polynices  had  corrupted  yMh  the  pre- 
ient  of  a  golden  chain.  He  was  then  compelled,  by 
Adraftus,  to  accompany  the  army  to  Thebes,  where 
he  was  fwallowed  up  by  the  earth,  together  with  his 
chariot  and  horfes,  as  he  had  foretold ;  (Ovid.)  The 
place  where  this  happened,  betwixt  Thebes  and  Chal- 
cis,  is  called  Aj pa,  a  chariot ;  (Paufan.  Attic.)  The 
Oropians  at  firft,  and  afterwards  all  Greece,  paid 
him  divine  honours.  A  ftately  temple,  with  a 
ftatue  of  white  marble,  was  crafted  to  him  in  the 
place  where  he  was  fwallowed  up.  It  was  about 
twelve  ftadia  from  Oropus.  There  was  alfo  a  re- 
markable altar  dedicated  to  him  in  the  fame  place. 
The  anfwers  were  delivered  in  dreams.  They  who 
came  to  confult  this  oracle,  were  firft  to  be  purified 
by  offering  facrifice  to  Amphiaraus,  and  the  other 
gods,whofe  names  were  inferibed  on  the  altar.  They 

wer© 
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were  to  faft  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  abftaSn  firomf 
wine  three  days;  (Pkykftr.  Fit.  Apollo*.  Tyan.  lib. 
2.)  They  then  offered  a  ram  to  him ;  and  falling 
aileep  upon  a  vi&irn's  fkin,  they  expe&ed  a  revela- 
tion by  dream.  All  perfons  were  admitted  to  this 
oracle,  except  the  Thebans  j  (Herodot.  lib.  8.  cap. 
134.)  It  was  held  in  great  efteem  ;  (Herodot.  lib. 
i.  cap.  4.6.  — Fal.  Max.  lib.  8.  cap.  15.)  There 
was  a  fountain  near  the  temple,  out  of  which  he 
afcended  into  heav.en ;  which  was  deemed  fo  facred 
as  to  be  a  capital  Crime  to  employ  the  waters  of  it 
to  any  common  life,  or  to  offer  facrifice  before  it. 
They  who  had  recovered  of  difeafe,  through  the 
advice  of  the  oracle,  were  to  caft  a  filver  or  gold 
coin  into  iti  (Paufan.  Attic.)— At  Phara,  in  Achaia, 
divine  honours  were  paid  to  Mercurias  Ayof  <kjoc, 
from  Ayoj«,  the  market-place,  where  a  ftatue  of 
ftone  was  erefted  to  him,  which  hald  a  beard,  A 
low  ftone  altar  was  placed  before  it,  upon  which* 
flood  brazen  bafins,  k  folders d  with  lead.  They 
who  confulted  it,  firft  offered  frankincenfe  upon 
the  altar,  and  lighted  the  lamps,  pouring  oil  into . 
them.  They  then  offered  upon  the  right  fide  of 
the  altar  a  piece  of  the  jnoney  of  their  own  country, 
which  was  called  xj*\w>  and  propofing  their 
queftions,  they  placed  their  ear  clofe  to  the  ftatue* 
and  then  departed,  flopping  their  ears  with  their 
hands,  till  they  had  paffed  through  the  market-* 
place.  They  then  received  the  firft  voice  that  pre- 
fentgi  itfelf,  as  a  divine  oracle  *  (Paufatu  Achaic.)—* 
There  was  an  oracle  of  Hercules  at  Bura,  in  Achaia* 
from  which  he  was  called  Barachius;  (Paufatu 
Achaic.)  The  ftatue  of  Hercules  was  placed  in  a 
eave  -,  and  predidions  were  made  by  throwing  dice. 

They 
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They  who  confulted  it,  firft  prayed  to  the  god ; 
and  then  threw  four  dice  upon  the  table.  Upon 
the  dice  were  peculiar  marks,  which  were  inter- 
preted in  a  book,  kept  for  the  purpofe.  As  foon 
as  they  had  caft  the  four  dice,  which  were  promif- 
cuoufly  taken  from  a  heap  of  them,  they  went  to 
tfie  book,  and  read  their  deftiny. — There  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Geres  at  Patrce,  a  city  On  the 
fea  coaft  of  Achaia,  not  far  from  the  grove  of  Apollo* , 
in  which  were  three  ftatues ;  two  to  Ceres  znd 
Proferpinay  in  an  ereft  pofture ;  and  one  to  the 
Earth,  fitting  upon  a  throne.  Before  the  terflple 
was  a  fountain,  in  which  oracles  were  delivered, 
which  concerned  only  the  events  of  difeafes.  They 
who  went  to  confult  it,  let  down  a  looking-glafs 
by  a  fmall  cord  into  the  fountain,  that  the  bottom 
of  it  might  touch  the  furface  of  the  water.  They 
then  offered  incenfe  and  prayers  to  the  goddefs  j 
and  looking  upon  the  glafs,  from  the  figures-  repre- 
sented in  it,  they  made  conjedures  concerning  the 
patient ;  (Paufdn.  Achate*) — At  Trsezan,  a  city  of 
Peloponnefus,  there  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  the' 
Miifes,  by  Ardalus,  fon  of  Vulcan,  who  firft  in- 
dented the  flute.  Hence  the  Mufes  were  called 
Ardalides.  They  who  confulted  it,  were  obliged 
to  abftain  a  certain  time  froni  wine.  They  then 
reclined  near  the  altar,  and  fell  afleep ;  when,  by 
the  fecret  infpi ration  of  the  Mufes,  proper  remedies 
fbr  their  diforders  were  revealed  to  them ;  (Paufian. 
Achate.) — There  was  a  temple  of  iEfculapios,  ut 
Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnefus,  celebrated'  for 
the  cure  of  difeafes ;  the  remedies  of  which  were 
tfevealed  in  dreams ;  (Pan/an.  Achate. — Plhu  Nat. 
B\ji.  lib.  \$.—Ovid  Met.  lib:  15.)— Thcrtf-was  a 

temple, 
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temple,  facred  to  Bacchus,  at  Amphicleaj  con- 
futed for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  which  was  revealed 
in  dreams ;  and  for  foretelling  future  events,  which 
were  interpreted  by  priefts;  (Paufan.  Photic.) — Juno 
had  an  oracle  in  the  territories  of  Corinth,  between 
Lechaeum  and  Pagae*  (Straboy  Geog.) — There  was, 
in  Laconia,  a  pool  facred  to  Juno ;  and  predictions 
were  made  by  calling  cakes  made  of  bread-corn 
into  it.    If  they  funk,  the  anfwer  was  favourable. — 
The  head  of  Orpheus  at  Lefbos  gave  anfwers.    This 
oracle  was  confulted  by  Cyrus  \  (C*Iius.  Antiq.  lib. 
15.  cap.  9.)     Perfons  initiated  into  the  myfteriesof 
Orpheus,  were  called  OftptoTtXtrxi,  who  affured  thofe 
admitted  into  their  fociety,  of  certain  happinefs 
after  death.     An  oath  of  fecrecy  was  required  at 
their  admiflion. — There  was  an  oracle  of  the  Earth 
.  in  the  country  of  Elis  5  (Paufan.  Elia.  «.) — There 
was  an  oracle  of  Pan,  confulted  by  the  people  of 
Pifa*  (Statins  Thebaid.  3.  v.  476  J — There  was  an 
oracle  at  My  cense  5  (Seneca;  Thyefi.  677.)— There 
was  an  oracle  of  the  night ;  (Paufan.  Attic.) — There 
was  an  oracle  and  temple  of  Ino,  in  Laconia,  which 
delivered  anfwers  by  dreams ;  (Paufan.  Laconic.)*— 
There  was  an  oracle  at  Thalamic,  a  city  in  Laconia, 
facred  to  Pafiphae ;  (Plut.  Agid.)  and  fome  fay, 
to  Caffandraj  and  others,  to  Daphne. — On  the 
top  of  Cithceron,  a  mountain  in  Bqeotia,  there  was 
a  cave,  called  Sphragidium,  where  people  were  in*  , 
fpiredby  the  nymphs,  called  Sphragitides  \  and  hence 
named  Nu/*^oAuttoi,  infpired  by  the  nymphs;  ( Pau- 
fan. Bceotic.) — There  was  an  oracle  facred  to  Ulyffes, 
among  the  Eurytanes,  a  people  of  JEtolias  (Ariftot* 
Polit. — Lycophr.  799.) — There  were  other  oracles, 
facred  to  Tirefias,  to  ^Egeus,  and  to  many  others. 

Of 
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OF     THEOMANCY. 

©toftavTiia,  was  a  fpecies  of  divination  different 
from  all  others ;  the  word  is  derived  from  Geo?  and 
Mavrux ;  ( Fid.  Schol.  in  Soph.  CEdip.  TyrJ     The 
&(ou.*vtu<;  were  allowed  to  offer  facrifices,  and  per- 
form other  prophetic  rites,  at  any  time,  and  in  any 
place.     It  had  many  cuftoms  in   commoa  with 
ether  oracles.     They  who  pretended  to  divine  in- 
fpiration  were  feized,  like  the  Pythia,   and   the 
Sibyls,  (Firg.  ASn.  6.  47.)  with  frenzy.     Hence 
Mgcvtjs  is  faid  to  be  derived  atto  t*  paittrfai,  from 
being  mad.     It  refembled  the  Pythia  in  many  in- 
ftances;  in  crowning  the  head  with  laurel;  which 
is  hence  called  /*«vt*xov  pvtop,  the  prophetic  plant  -, 
(Claudian. — Eurip.  Androm.)  and  in  carrying  a  ftaff 
of  laurel  in  the  hand,  (ALfchyl.  Agamem.  1273.)  called 
from  hence  t8umif»o> ;  (Hefyckius)  and  in  chewing 
the  leaves  of  it  in  the  mouth;  (Lycophr.  CaJ.  f  .— 
VibuUus.) 

It  was  ufual  for  diviners  to  feed  upon  parts 
of  the  prophetic  beads,  as  upon  the  hearts  of 
crows  and  vultures,  fuppofing  that  they  were  par- 
takers of  the  fouls  of  thofe  animals,  and  received 
the  influence  of  the  god,  who  accompanied  the 
fouls ;  (Porph.  de  Abjlin.  Anim.  lib.  2.)  All  diviners 
were  maintained  at  Athens  at  the  public  charge,  and 
were  allowed  their  diet  in  the  ITf  vtomw,  common 
hall ;  (Schol.  in  Ariftopk.) 

There  were  three  forts  of  ©*©/**mif.  One  was 
poifeffed  with  prophefying  demons,  which  didlated 
the  anfwers,  and  fpoke  out  of  the  breaft  or  belly  of 
the  poffefTed  perfons,while  they  themfelves  remained 
utterly  fpeechlefs.    Thefe  were  called  Aai/aoK^Trro*, 
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poflefled  with  demons.  On  account  of  the  fpirit 
lodging  and  fpeaking  withki  their  bodies,  they  arc 
alio  called  Eyyarf  *pvdo*,  (which  flic  demons  were  alio 
named)  Eyy*r£Vxa*T£**>2'T*£J'ty*a'T***3  Eyyxf£\raiy  alfo 
Euf vxXW)  and  Evj  uxA«t«i,  from  Euryeles,  who  firft 
pra&iied  this  art  at  Athens;  (Schol.  in  Ariflopk. 
Vejpis.)  They  were  alfo  called  hA^h  and  IIvOwxoi, 
from  Wxbwy  a  prophefy  ing  demon  y(Hefychius. — 5«/- 
das.)  derived,  moft  probably,  from  Apollo  Pythius, 
the  prefider  over  all  forts  of  divination. — Thefecond 
fort  of  ®£o/±a*T«f  was  called  EvIWarai,  E*8f«r**o*,  and 
Qiovvovs-Ah  foch  as  pretended  to  enthufiafitu  They 
were  infpired  by  the  deity,  and  inftrufted  by  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  future  events.  Of  this  kind, 
were  Orpheus,  Amphion,  Mulaeus,  and  feveral  of 
the  Sibyls. — The  third  fort  was  the  Exr*T*xo*,  they 
who  were  caft  into  ecftafies,  in  which  they  we*e 
deprived  of  fenfe  and  motion,  for  feme  time ;  when 
they  recovered  themfelves,  they  related  ftrange  ac- 
counts of  what  they  had  feen  and  heard;  (  Plato  Poltf. 
lib.  10.  —  Plutarch.)  It  was  commonly  believed, 
that  the  fouls  of  dying  men  could  forefee  future 
events;  (Horn.  Iliad  x*  355-  —  Virg.  Mneid.  10. 
739.— Cicero  de  Divin.  lib.  2.) 

OF    DIVINATION    BY    DREAMS. 

There  were  three  forts  of  dreams  by  which 
predi&ions  were  made.  The  firft  was  X^^rw^^y 
when  the  gods,  or  fpirits,  converfed  with  men  in 
their  fleep ;  (Homer  Iliad  0.  —  Paufan.  Batoiic.) 
The  fecond  was  Of  *]**,  in  which,  whatever  was  to 
happen,  was  to  be  reprefented  in  its  own  fhape.  It 
was  alfo  called  6««g^*Tix*s;  (Faler.Max.  lib.  i.eap. 
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*j.-~Herodot.  lib*  i.cap.  34.)  The  third  was  called 
Ow*f  0?, in  which  future  events  were  revealed  by  types 
^ad  figures.  Hence  it  was  called  Axkiyog *xo* ,  a$ 
allegory,  a  figure,  by  which  one  thing  is  exprefled, 
and  another  figaified ;  (Heracl.  de  Alleg.  Homer.) 
They  who  interpreted  this  fpecies  of  dreams  were 
called,  OKffc£0X£iTai ;  Qvtifi&ruv  u?roxf  *rai,  from  judg- 
ing of  dreams — Ovufoo-Koiroi,  examiners  of  dreams— 
Ow*g<wroAoi,  underftanders  of  dreams. 

Jupiter  was  the  author  of  dreams ;  (Homer  Iliad 
«.)  The  Earth  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
dreams ;  (Euripid.  Hecub. — Eujiath.  in  Horn.  Odyjf.r.) 
They  were  fometimes  afcribed  to  the  infernal  manes,; 
(Virg.  Mn.  b.—SophocL  EleSr.  480.)  Sometimes 
they  were  afcribed  to  Hecate,  and  to  the  Moon, 
goddeffes  of  the  night. — The  god  of  deep  was  the 
chief  caufe,  whpfe  habitation  was  among  the  Cim- 
merii,  in  a  dark  den  in  the  way  to  hell;  (Ovid. 
Met.  lib.  11.  Fab.  10.)  Another  place  is  affigned 
to  falfe  dreams;  (Virg.  Mne.  6.  283.)  He  had 
three  attendants :  Morpheus,  who  counterfeited 
the  forms  of  men — Phobetor  or  Icelos,  who  imi- 
.  tated  the  likenefs  of  brutes  —  and  Phantafu*,  who 
imitated  the  likenefs  of  inanimate  creatures ;  (Ovid. 
Met.  lib.  11.)  He  is  fuppofed  to  rove  through 
the  air,  and  to  difperfe  his  dreams  among  men ; 
(Mneid.  5.  838.)— To  another  deity,  called  Brizo, 
from  Bj*£«*,  to  fleep,  the  care  of  dreams  was  com* 
mi t ted.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  ifland  of  De- 
los ;  and  boats,  laden  with  goods,  of  all  kinds, 
except  fifh,  were  offered  to  her ;  (Cretins  Antiq. 
Left.  lib.  27.  cap.  10.)  She  is  alfo  called  B£*£<>- 
fMamsi  (Hefychius.—Athen*.  lib.  8.)  Her  votarigs 
ufed  to  pray  to  her  for  the  public  fecurity,  and  for 

the 
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the  prote&ion  of  their  (hips.— It  was  believed  that 
•hawks  or  vultures,  i;f«xcf,  when  dead,  prophefied 
and  fent  dreams;  (jElian.  de  Anitn.  lib.  n.  cap. 
39.) — Dreams  were  fuppofed  to  pafs  through  gates 
of  horn ;  (Homer  Odyjf.  r.  562. — Virg.  ASneid.  6. 
893.^  It  was  hence  ufual  to  reprefent  any  dream 
in  a  white  garment,  wrapt  over  a  black  one,  with  a 
horn  in  the  hand ;  (Philqfts) — True  dreams  were 
expe&ed  at  the  time  of  Nvxto*  apoAyo?;  (Horn. 
-  Odyjf  \.)  from  «  and  /*©**«,  to  walk,  or  pey**,  to 
labour;  or  from  aptXyu,  to  milk,  fignifying  the 
early  part  of  the  morning ;  (Homer  Iliad  <%.  26.) 
At  that  time  they  were  moft  regarded ;  (Horat.  lib. 
I.  Sat.  10.  31.  —  Ovid. —  Theocrit.)  They  who 
defired  a  prophetic  dream,  were  careful  of  their 
diet,  to  eat  nothing  difficult  of  digeftion,  as,  in 
particular,  raw  fruit  and  beans.  Some  fafted  one 
day  before,  and  abftained  from  wine  for  three.  The 
eating  of  fifli  was  fuppofed  to  obftru6t  true  dreams; 
(At hen*,  lib.  8.)  and  the  head  of  the  polypus  was 
particularly  prejudicial  to  them  ;  (Plutarch,  de  au- 
diend.  Poet.)  Dreams  were  thought  to  bk  clearer, 
if  the  perfons  wore  a  white  garment;  (Suidas.J  and 
before  they  went  to  bed,  it  was  ufual  to  facrifice  to 
Mercury,  whofe  image  was  generally  carved  upon 
the  feet  of  the  bed,  (as  mm  iom^  the  giver  of  fleep,) 
which  were  hence,  it  is  faid,  called  ifpTuf,  (Homer 
Odyjf.  0. 278. — Homer Odyjfty.  1 98.  J— Mercury  pre- 
fided  over  fleep;  (Homer,  in  Hymn.  14.)  If  dreams 
were  obfeure,  an  interpreter  was  confulted.  The  firft 
who  held  this  office  was  Amphi&yon,  fon  of  Deu- 
calion; (Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.  lib.  7.  cap.  $.)  others 
fay,Amphiaraus;  (Paufan.)  others,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tekniffus;  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.)     In  later 

times, 
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times,  dfeams  were  more  difregarded  5  (Property 
lib.  2.  El.  4.^  When  any  dreams  were  obfcure  or 
frightful,  they  confulted  the  gods,  offering  incenfc 
to  them,  and  intreating  their  favour;  fomctimes  to 
Hercules;  fometimes  to  Jupiter;  (Plautus.)  but 
more  particularly  to  Vefta;  (Propert.  lib.  1.  Eleg. 
ag.)  fometimes  to  Apollo,  under  the  title  of  Egowci- 
rufiof,  aTOTfox**o^,  or  Averruncus,  or  w(or»mfiog9 
as  the  protedor  of  houfes;  on  which  account  images 
were  erefted  to  him  in  the  porches;  (Sophocl.  Eleflr. 
635.J  They  fometimes  related  their  dreams  to 
the  fun ;  (Sophocl.  Eleffr.  427.)  fometimes  to  the 
heavens;  (Euripid.  Iphigen.  Taur.  43.)  which  they 
called  airarfpirs0-0«i,  a?rojioiropiri*r9*j,&c.  Before  they 
approached  the  divine  altars,  they  purified  them- 
felves  from  the  pollutions  of  the  night;  (Mfchyl. 
Perf.)  taking  water  out  of  the  river  in  their  hands ; 
(Vtrg.  JEn.  lib.  8.  67.)  or  by  wafhing  their  bodies; 
(Statins.  Theb.  lib.  8 .)  or  by  dipping  their  heads 
"five  times  in  water;  (PrjSus.  Sat.  2.  16.— Hem.  ll.  m. 
63.  —  Paufan.  Attic.  34. — Paufan.  Eliac.  23.—* 
JEfshyl.  Prometh.  484 .) 

OF   DIVlHATION    tfY    SACRIFICES. 

Divination  by  facrifices,  was  called  Ic;  o/*a>rf  i«  or 
Iff  o<tx#t*«.  They  firft  formed  conjectures  from  the 
external  parts  and  motions  of  the  viftirg ;  afterwards, 
from  his  entrails,  from  the  flame  which  cpnfumed  it# 
from  the  cakes  and  flour,  from  the  wine  and  water, 
and  other  things.  The  pra&ice  of  obferving  the 
killing  and  cutting  up  of  the  viftim,  was  called 
fvrixi).  It  was  an  unlucky  omen  when  the  beaft 
was  dragged  by  force  to  the  altar,  or  when  it  at- 
tempted to  efcape,  or  when  it  kicked,  Qr  bellowed, 
or  did  not  bleed  freely,  was  long  in  dying,  or  when 
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it  expired  in  agonies,  or  if  it  died  fuddenly,  before 
the  knife  touched  it ;  (Pht .  Pyrr.)  It  was  deem- 
ed a  fortunate  omen,  if  the  beaft  fubmitted  pa- 
tiently, and  bled  freely,  and  died  calmly ;  (Sencc. 
in  Here.  Fwrtnt.)  Hence  it  was  ufual  to  pour  water 
into  the  ear  of  the  vidim.  Predictions  were 
made  from  its  tail;  and  the  knife  was  hence 
drawn  from  its  head  to  its  tail;  efpecially  when 
it  curled  in  the  flame,  it  portended  evil;  when 
it  hung  downwards  or  extended  its  length,  it  fore- 
told an  overthrow;  but  when  ered,  it  foretold 
vidory ;  ( Eurip.  SchoL  Phanifs.)  The  vidim  being 
opened,  obfervation  was  made  upon  the  entrails, 
which  were  termed  tpmg «,  from  the  fire  in  which 
they  were  burned.  The  omens  were  called  t*  fpirvf* 
ffDjuara,  (Plato)  and  the  divination,  i  ft  fpTUf«» 
/lamia.  The  Delphian  Sibyl,  whfefe  dead  body 
being  reduced  to  earth,  was  fuppofed  to  have  im- 
parted to  the  herbs,  and  through  them  to  the  beads, 
a  power  of  divining.  The  other  parts  of  her  which 
mixed  with  the  air,  are  faid  to  have  occasioned  the 
divination  by  ominous  words ;  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
i.  p.  304 .)  If  the  entrails  were  found,  and  pro- 
perly proportioned,  it  was  a  good  omen;  if  decayed 
or  irregular,  it  was  an  evil  omen;  (Settee.  (Edip.  v» 
367J  If  they  palpitated,  it  was  ill  ominous; 
(Sencc.  (Edip.  v.  353.^  If  the  liver  was  corrupted, 
they  ceafed  to  examine  further,  fuppofing  the  whole 
body  to  be  affeded.  Thefe  figns  were  called  axi Asuf  *; 
(Hcfjchius  in  K)  The  examination  of  the  liver 
was  called  H**r*exoin*9  If  the  liver  had  its  proper 
colour,  if  it  was  found,  of  a  large  head,  or  if  it  had 
two  heads,  or  if  there  were  two  livers,  or  if  its  lap- 
pets were  inclined  inwards,  it  was  a  profperous 
omen*  But  dangers  and  misfortunes  were  foreboded, 
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if  there  was^^^drynefs  — or  A<rjt*ef,  a  knot  be- 
tween the  parts— or  if  it  was  «x©C«f,  without  a  lappet ; 
(Afrian.  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  y.)  If  there  were  any  blis- 
ters or  ulcers,  if  it  was  hard  and  thin,  or  difcoloured, 
had  any  humour  upon  it,  or  if  in  boiling  it  became 
foft  o#r  was  difplaced,  ill  omens  were  foreboded. 
The  concave  part  of  the  liver  was  called  fp«f »  be- 
longing to  the  family,  becaufe  the  figns  upon  this 
particular  part  were  applied  to  themfelves.     The 
gibbous  fide  was  called  avn? «tk  or  nriCoAif ,  becaufe 
the  tokens  in  it  concerned  their  enemies.     If  either 
of  thefe  parts  was  flirivelled  or  corrupted,  or  irregu- 
lar, it.  foretold  misfortune;  if  large  and  found,  it 
was  a profperous  omen;  (Senec.  CEdip.  v.  360.-— 
Lucan.  Pharfal.)     The  feat   of  the  liver  was  called 
JiJk  and  ioxfl.     The  place  between  the  parts  in  the 
middle  was   called   iryXaia;    lu^a^a;   (Detnqfth. 
Interpy  in  Orat.  de  Cor.)  of  or,  ixTjoira* ;  (Hefyckiusy) 
and  *-vA*»,  (Euripid.)     If  this  part  was  compreffed 
or  clofed,  it  was  ill  ominous ;  (Dio  Caracall.)     If 
there  was  no  heart  to  be  found  in  the  vi&im,  or  if  it 
palpitated,  or  was  wrinkled  or  lean,  it  was  an  ill 
omen.    If  t^here  were  two  galls,  or  if  the  gall  was 
large,  (harp,  or  bloody,  profperous  battles  were  ex- 
pected.    If  the  fpleen  was  well  coloured,  clear  and 
found,  it  foreboded  (uccefs.     If  the  entrails  flipped 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  perfon  who  facrificed ;  or  if 
they  were  bloody,  or  fpotted,  corrupt  or  fluunk ; 
if  crawling  ferpents  were  found  in  them,  misfortune 
-was  foreboded.  If  the  lungs  were  cloven,  the  bufinefs 
was  to  be  deferred  ;  if  intire,  expedition  and  vigour 
were  to  be  ufed.     Other  parts  of  the  vi&im  fore- 
boded things  to  come;  (Plin.  lib.  11.  cap.  37  J 
Divination  was  made  by  the  fire  of  the  facrifice, 
called  nvfftpamia ;  if  the  flames  immediately  con- 
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fumed  the  vi&im*;  if  it  was  bright,  without 
noife  or  fmoke;  if  the  fparks  afcended  pyramidally; 
and  if  the  fire  continued  till  the  vittim  was  re- 
duced to  afhes ;  the  profpe&s  were  favourable. 
But  if  the  fire  was  kindled  with  difficulty;  if 
the  flame  was  divided ;  if  it  did  not  fpeedily  fpread 
itfelf  to  every  part  of  the  vidtim ;  if  the  flame 
was  feparated  ;  or  extinguifhed  by  any  accident, 
by  rain  or  wind;  if  it  caft  forth  black  fmoke, 
made  a  crackling  noife,  or  went  out  before  the 
viftim  was  confumed,  then  the  profpe&s  were 
unfavourable,  and  portended  the  difpleafure  of  the 
gods ;  (Sophocl.  Antig.  v.  1122.) 

When  the  prieft  had  differed  the  entrails,  and 
could  make  no  certain  obfervations;  he  took  the 
bladder,  and  binding  the  neck  of  it  with  woo],  (hence 
they  are  called  (AaM&fcroit  xurcf ;  Sopkocl.)  he  threw 
it  into  the  fire,  to  obferve  in  what  part  it  would  burft, 
and  which  way  it  would  difcharge  the  urine;  (Euripi 
SchoL  Pka:nifs.)—Thzy  fometimes  took  pitch  from 
the  torches,  and  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  obferved 
if  there  arofe  one  flame  only,  which  was  efteemed  a 
good  omen.— In  times  of  war  they  particularly  no* 
ticed  the  <*xj *  Aoprat ,  uppermoft  part  of  the  flame, 
and  the  gall ;  hence  vixf 01  «^8f  ©•„  enemies  as  bitter 
as  gall.  —  Kan-vojaami*,  divination  by  the  fmoke 
of  facrifices,  was  obferved  in  the  manner  of  the 
fmoke  afcending,  whether  it  winded  or  took  a  direft 
courfe,  or  whether  its  fmell  was  offenfive. — Ac£a»#jt*« 
mrma,  was  divination  by  frankincenfe,  which  if  it 
caught  fire  and  emitted  a  grateful  odour,  was  eftecm* 
ed  a  good  pmen;  but  if  the  fire  did  not  catch  it,  or  it 

produced 
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ufually  prepared. 
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produced  an  offenfive  fmeli,  it  was  a  bad  omen.-— 
OmpowTu*  and  Ttyop*rru&,  divination  by  wine  and 
by  water,  was,  when  conjedtures  were  made  from 
the  colour,  noife  or  motion  of  the  wine,  or  the  liba- 
tions; or  the  water  in  which  the  vi&ims  were 
waftied,  and  fome  parts  of  them  boiled  j  (Mneid. 
4.  453.^— Kf*8©/K*rri**  and  AAfVfo/AAmi*,  divina- 
tions made  from  the  flour  with  which  the  vidtim 
was  fprinkled.— I^uo^otFT«*,  divination  by  the  en- 
trails of  fifhes. — XWxMna,  divination  by  eggs. — 
Divination  by  facrifices  was  ancient ;  (Clem.  Alex* 
and.  1 .  p.  306. — Cicer.  lib.  z.  de  Divinat. — Lucan. 
lib.  1. — Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  53. — JEfchyLPrometh.  497. 
—Barnes  ad  Eurip.  Helen.  752 .) 

OF    DIVINATION    BV    BIRDS. 

The  invention  of  divination  by  birds  is  by  fome 
afcribed  to  Prometheus,  or  to  Melampusj  by 
.others,  to  Car*  (Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  $$.)  or  to  Par*- 
naflus;  (Paufan.  Phoc)  or  to  the  Phrygians ,  (Clem. 
Alex.  1.  p.  306. J  It  was  in  high  eftimation ;  and 
an  art  ftudied  even  by  kings ;  (Cslim.  Antiq.  Left. 
lib.  8%  cap.  1.)  In  all  matters  of  importance  the 
approbation  of  birds  was  firft  obtained.  At  Lace- 
daemon,  the  king  and  fenate  were  always  attended 
by  an  augur.  Birds,  becaufe  they  continually  flew 
about,  were  fuppofed  to  know  the  fecret  actions  of 
men ;  (Arifloph.  Avib.)  Omens  given  by  birds 
Were  called  ofmf ,  9f  yforxomxa,  *»c»/a»,  tiwoi,  cumr- 
ftATa,  &c. ;  and  the  obfervers  of  them,  ojnoa-x*™, 
•jntoftaurTiif,  0£»i0o8-xo?rti,  cwwrai,  ouwoiroAo*,  &C 
Thefe  names  were  afterwards  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
artificial  divination;  (Ariftoph.  Schol.  Avib.) 

When  the  augurs  made  obfervations,  they  were 
clothed  ih  white,  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  their 
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heads  i  (Alex.  ab.  Alex. — Gen.  Dier.  15.  cap.  10.) 
They  alfo  had  «wwr*f  **,  a  feat,  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  fometimcs  alfo  called  0«x»?  and  8*;x«f ; 
(SopAocL  Antig.  v.  1 1 1 5.^    They  foinetimes  carried 
writing  tables,  on  which  they  wrote  the  names  and 
.  flights  of  the  birds.    The  omens  that  appeared 
towards  the  eaft,  wene  deemed   fortunate;  thofe 
towards  the  weft,  unfortunate.    When  they  made 
obfervations,  the  augurs  looked  towards  the  north, 
with  the  eaft  on  their  right  hand,  and  the  weft  on 
their  left;  (Iliad p.  v.  239*)    Hence  the  right  hand 
fignified,  prudence,  and  the  left  hand,  folly ;  (SchoL 
in  Sophocl.  Ajac.  1 84.^     Unlucky  birds  were  called 
iE«a**/ko», pernicious ;  »™6u/xw,  ungrateful;  atmi\m9 
troublefome ;  hence  alfo  they  were  called  xuXimxaf* 
and  ufXTixai,  becaufe  they  reftrained  men  from  their 
defigns.     Thofe  which  appeared  in  an   unufual 
place  were  called  <Wfo*  and  $ltSpi.     Lucky  birds 
are  called  airioi,  ampo^  tvawtpot,  oJj»i  and  wwJfw, 
Ominous  birds  were  of  two  forts  \  the  rawimg vytt, 
whofe  flight  was  obferved  by  the  augurs ;  and  the 
«Ax«i,  which  gave  omens  by  their  voices  and  fing- 
ing.     If  a  flock  of  various  kinds  of  birds  flew  about 
any  one,  it  was  fuppofcd  to  portend  unufual  fuccefs. 
If  the  eagle  clapped  her  wings,  and  fported  in  the 
air,  flying  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  it  was  a 
moft  profperous  omen ;  (Niph.  in  App.  de  Augur, 
lib.  1.  cap.  9. )    The  manner  of  taking  their  prey 
was  alfo  aufpicious  ;  (Horn*  Odyjfl «.  v.  160.— Phi- 
torch.  Dion.)    The  flight  of  vultures  was  fuppofed 
to  portend  fomething  extraordinary.    They  were 
reckoned  among  the  unlucky  birds,  (Plin.  mAriftot.) 
as  they  ufually  appeared  before  any  great  flaughter, 
and  with  eagles,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  were 

,  certain 
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certain  fifens  of  death  andbloodftied,  if  they  followed 
an  army,  or  continued  for  any  time  in  any  particular 
place.    The  hawk  was  an  unlucky  bird,  and  por- 
tended death  if  (he  was  feen  feizing  her  prey; 
(Niph.  in  App.  de  Augur,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.)  if  the  prey 
efcaped,  it  fignified  deliverance  from  danger.    The 
buzzard,  called  Tf  i*f  &*>  having  three  (tones,  was 
accounted  an  ominous  bird.    The  falcon-hawk, 
caliedKif**,  (Plin.  lib.  10.  cap.  13.;  was  efteemed 
lucky  to  people  before  marriage,  or  undertaking 
any  money-bufinefs.     It  was  facred  to  Apollo; 
(Horn.  Odyjf.  0.  $*$*)     Swallows  flying  about,  and 
retting  upon  any  place,  were  an  unlucky  omen. 
Owls  were  accounted  generally  unlucky.  At  Athens, 
they  were  omens  of  fuccefs,  becaufe  they  were 
(acred  to  Minerva,  the  proteftrefs  of  Athens.    The 
proverb,  rx*ug  «rw«i,  was  ufually  applied  to  fuc* 
cefsful  perfons ;  (Plutarch.  Xhtmift. — Jujiin.  lib.  3.) 
They  were  generally  ill  ominous ;  (ASlian.  Hi/lor. 
Anim.  lib.  15.  cap.  59.  —Homer.  Iliad*.).     A  hern, 
•who;,  was  an  omen  of  fuccefs ;  (Eujlatk.  in  Horn. 
Iliad  x.)     The  dove  was  efteemed  a  lucky  bird; 
(Homer.)    The  fwan  was  aufpicious  to  mariners, 
as  an  omen  of  fair  weather;  (ASmil.)     Ravens  were 
facred  to  Apollo;  (AElian.  de  Animal,  lib*  1.  cap. 
48./  and  were  thought  to  receive  a  power  of  por- 
tending future  events  from  him.     When  they  ap- 
peared about  an  army,  they  were  dangerous  omens. 
If  they  croaked  on  the  right  hand,  it  was  a  good 
omen ;  if  on  the  left,  a  bad  one.     Thefe  birds  were 
thought  to  underftand  their  own  predictions;  ( Plin. 
UK  10.  cap.  1 2.)    The  chattering  of  magpies  feems 
to  have  been  an  unfavourable  omen.    Cocks  were 
efteemed  prophetical,  efpecially  in  times  of  war. 

04  They 
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They  were  facrcd  to  Mara,  and  called  Af t«r  tttcrir; 
(Ariftoph.)  as  they  were  offered  in  facrifice  to  him, 
and  they  were  always  reprefented  together.    The 
crowing  of  cocks  was  an  aufpicious  omen,  and  pre- 
faged  the  viftory  of  Themiftocles  over  the  Perfians. 
In  commemoration  of  which  he  inftituted  an  an- 
nual feftival,  called  AAixrfuot**  ayu^y  which  was 
obferved  by  fighting  cocks  at  the  theatre;  (Pin- 
tank.)    If  a  hen  was  heard  to  crow,  it  was  thought 
.to  forebode  fame  dreadful  misfortune*    Bats  were 
accounted  ill  ominous.    When  any  unlucky  night 
bird  got  into  a  houfe,  it  was  a  dreadful  omen  *  and 
.they  took  care  to  catch  it,  and  hang  it  before  their 
doors,  that  the  birds  themfelves  might  atone  for 
the  evils  they  portended  the  family ;  (Apuleius.) 
Many  people  pretended  to  underftand  the  language 
of  birds,  and  therefore  to  be  privy  to  the  fecret  tranf- 
a&ions  of  others  $  (Ptin.  Nat.  Hijt.lib.  9.  cap.  49. 
. — Eufiath*  in  Hom*—Suidas. — Ciccr.  dc  Div.  %.  $9. 
—Pan/an.  Attic.  34.^ 

OF   DIVINATIOK    BY    INSECTS   AITD   REPTILES. 

Ants  were  ufed  in  divination,  and  generally  fore- 
told good ;  (Plutarch.)  Bees  were  accounted  an 
omen  of  future  eloquence.  There  was  a  locuft, 
called  Mamt,  green,  and  flow  in  motion,  which 
was  obferved  in  foothfaying.  Snakes  and  ferpents 
were  ominous >  (Homer.  Iliad  (3  J  Boars  were 
always  deemed  unlucky  omens  to  all  who  met  them* 
If  the  hare  appeared  in  time  of  war,  it  fignified 
defeat. 

OF   DIVINATION   BY   THE  SIGNS   IN  THE 
HEAVENS. 

Comets  were  always  thought  to  portend  fbme» 
thing  dreadful.    Eclipfcs  of  the  fun  or  moon  por- 
tended 
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tended   evil.    If  lightning  appeared  on  the  right 
hand,  it  was  a  good  omen;  if  on  the  left,  unlucky; 
{Euftath.  in  Horn.  Iliad  fi.)     The  ignis  lambens 
was  an  excellent  omen,  and  prefaged  future  pros- 
perity ;    (Apoll.  Rhod.   in  Argon.  —  Tkeocrit.  — 
Horat.  Carm.  lib.  1.)     If  one  flame  appeared  fingle, 
it  was  called  Helena,  and  was  a  dangerous  omen, 
portending  ftorms  and  Ihipwrecks.    Though  where 
Helena  appeared,  fometimes  good  was  portended  ; 
(Eurip.   Orefi.)     Earthquakes  were  unfortunate 
omens ;  (Senec.  fhyeft.  v.  693.^     Where  they  ap- 
peared, they  were  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  Nep- 
tune, who  is  hence  called  moeiyaw,  and  jwr^Jw. 
It  was  ufual  to  fing  paeans,  and  offer  facriflces  to 
avert  his  anger;  (Xenoph*  Grac.  Hift.  lib. $.)    The 
winds  were  thought  to  be  prophetical;  (Statins 
TAeba.  lib.  3  J     If  thunder  was  heard  on  the  right 
hand,  it  was   efteemed  lucky ;  if  on  the  left,  un- 
fortunate.   If  it  was  heard  in  a  clear  and  ferene 
fty,  it  was  an  aufpicious  fign ;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  J. 
102.^    If  any  thing  was  thunderftruck,  it  was  un- 
fortunate; (Virgil  Eel.  1.  v.  16. — Ovid,  Ep.  ad. 
Liviam.)    To  avert  unlucky  omens  from  Jhunder, 
they  ufually  made  a  libation  of  wine,  pcuring  it 
forth  in  cups.     Lightning  was  fo  much  dreaded 
hy  them  that  they  worfhipped  it  ;  (Plin.  lib.  28. 
caP*  2.)    They  endeavoured  to  avert  its  malignant 
influence,  by  hiffing  and  whittling  at  it,  which  they 
called  »wr«^j   (Ariftoph.  Vefp.)     Altars  were 
cre&ed,  and  oblations  made,  in  places  which  had 
fuffered  by  thunder,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  j 
(Artmidor.  Oneirocret.  lib.  2.) 
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OF    DIVINATION    BY   LOTS. 

Of  the  prophetical  lots  there  were  two  forts, 
Zn;t*fLamia  And  KAnfopavrfia.  TLriXpfianTti*  was 
a  fort  of  divination  by  verfes,  in  which  it  was 
ufual  to  take  fatidical  verfes,  and  having  wrote 
them  upon  little  pieces  of  paper,  to  put  them  into 
a  vefiel,  and  drawing  them  out,  to  expeft  to  read 
their  fate  in  the  firft  draught.  This  was  often 
pra&ifed  upon  the  Sibylline  oracles;  hence  the  Sortes 
Sibyllinse.  Sometimes  they  took  up'  the  writings 
of  a  poet,  and  opening  them,  read  the  firft  verfe 
that  prefented  itfelf  for  a  predi&ion.  This  was 
called  P*\)/uA?pami*,  from  the  rhapfodies  of  Homer. 
KAiif0j*ai/T£i*,  was  a  kind  of  divination,  in  which 
they  made  conje&ures  by  throwing  t»*  xAiif  *r>  lots; 
xAufc?,  in  the  Angular,  ufually  fignified  the  hint 
given  to  diviners,  by  which  they  formed  their  con- 
jectures ;  (SchoL  in  Eurif.)  Thefe  xAnjoi,  were  ufually 
black  and  white  beans,  pebbles,  or  dice.  Hence 
this  divination  was  called  $19*1***™*,  arjayoAo/A**- 
Til*,  xu£o/Aam*a,  rfroopapTfia,  &C.  They  caft  the 
jots  into  a  veffel,  and  having  made  fupplication  to 
the  gods  to  dire  ft  them,  drew  them  out,  and  thus 
made  their  conjeftures  concerning  them.  All  lots 
were  facred  to  Mercury,  who  was  fuppofed  to  pre* 
fide  over  this  divination.  Hence  ovinia*  tuna,  for 
good  luck's  fake,  they  put  in,  together  yv\th  the 
reft,  one  lot,  which  they  called  E^h  x\ng or*  Mer- 
cury's lot,  which  was  an  olive  leaf,  and  was  drawn 
out  before  the  reft.  Sometimes  the  lots  were  not 
caft  into  veflels,  but  upon  tables  confecrated  for 
that  purpofe  i  (Pindar  SchoL  in  Pythian.  Od.  4.  v. 
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338.^  Thb  divination  was  cither  invented  or  prac- 
ticed by  the  Thriae,  who  were  three  nymphs  that 
nurfed  Apollo,  that  at  length  the  word  fy««  was 
fynonymous  with  xXtifoi. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  divination,  called  Paftb- 
^«m*«,  or  prophefying  by  rods;  (Cyril. — Theophyl.) 
Having  ere&ed  two  flicks,  they  muttered  a  certain 
charm,  and  as  the  fticks  fell,  towards  the  right  or 
left,  they  fo  gave  advice. — Similar  to  this  was  Bmo- 
f*«vr««,  in  which  divination  was  made  by  arrows, 
lhaken  together  in  a  quiver. — Another  method  was 
ufcd,by  caftingthe  arrows  into  the  air,  and  the  man 
was  to  fteer  his  courfe  the  fame  way  the  arrow  in- 
clined in  itsdefcent. — Another  method  of  divination 
by  rods,  was  ufed  by  the  Scythians ;  (Herodot.  lib.  4.) 
—There  were  alfo  other  ways  of  divination;  (Strab, 
lib.  de  Morib.  German. — Athena,  lib.  15. — Ammian. 
Marcell.  lib.  29^— Another  way  ufed  was,  when  the 
perfon  deiirous  to  learn  his  fortune,  carried  with  him 
a  certain  number  of  lots,  diftinguifhed  by  Tarious 
charaftcrs,  and  walking  in  the  public  road,  defired 
the  firft  boy  that  met  him  to  draw ;  and  if  that  which 
was  drawn,  agreed  with  the  thoughts  of  his  mind,  it 
Was  confidercd  an  infallible  prophecy ;  (Plut.  de  Is. 
*t  Ojir.)—\t  was  ufual  for  a  perfon,  called  Ayvfrw, 
to  ftand  with  a  little  tablet,  called  viv*t  ay^ T»x*c 
or  ayufTixu  <r*wc,  upon  which  were  written  certain 
fatidical  verfes,  which,  according  as  the  dice  fell 
upon  them,  told  thofe,  who  confulted,  the  fortune 
they  were  to  expeft.  lnftead  of  tablets,  they  fome- 
titnes  ufed  pots  or  urns,  into  which  the  lots  or 
fatidical  verfes  were  thrown,  and  thence  drawn  out 
by  the  boys;  (TibulL  lib.  1.  Eleg.  $.—Juven.  Sat. 
6.  v.  851.  —  Cuer.  de  Divin.  II.  41.  —  Paufan. 
Achaic.  25  J 

OF 
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OF    PRESAGES. 

All  marks  upon  the  body,  as  t\xix,  fpots  like 
oil,  were  omens  of  various  fignification.  Sudden 
emotions  and  perturbations  in  body  or  mind  were 
confidered  as  evil  omens ;  (Odyjf.  u.  345 .)  They 
were  imputed  to  the  operation  of  demons,  efpectally 
of  Pan;  (Simonid.  Epig.J— The  IIaA/*oi  or  n«Xf*fxa 
•itmrpaTHy  as  palpitations  of  the  heart  or  the  mufcles, 
were  omens.  The  palpitation  of  the  right  eye  was 
a  lucky  omen;  (Theocrit.  Idyll.)  B*pCo*,  or  a  ring- 
ing of  the  ears,  was  ominous.  In  the  right  ear, 
it  was  lucky ;  (Niphus  de  Augur,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.) 
The  IIr*£pu,  fneezings,  were  fo  fuperftitioufly  ob- 
ferved,  that  divine  worfhip  was  thought  due  to 
them.  Others  fuppofed,  it  was  a  difeafe;  and 
therefore  when  any  one  fneezed,  it  was  ufaal  to  fay, 
Zq6j,  may  you  live,  or  Z*u  ow©*,  God  blefs  you ; 
(Cafaub.  in  Athena,  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  J  It  was  cer- 
tainly accounted  facred ;  (Athena,  lib.  1.  cap.  %$.} 
it  was  even  accounted  a  deity ;  (Arifiot.  Problem, 
left.  33.  cap.  7.)  and  often  woifhipped ;  (XenopA. 
De  E*p.  Cyr.  lib.  $.)  If  any  one  fneezed,  at  cer- 
tain times,  or  on  a  particular  fide,  it  either  encou- 
raged or  difluaded  them  from  particular  bufinefsj 
(Plutarch.  Themift.)  The  fuperftitious  obfervation 
of  freezing  was  very  ancient  5  (Theocrit.  Idyll.  18. 
v.  16. )  It  was  generally  a  lucky  omen;  (Horn. 
Odyf.  0.)  but  fometimes  unfortunate;  (Theocrit. 
Idyll  7.  v.  96.)  If  any  perfon  fneezed  between 
midnight  and  the  following  noontide,  it  was  for- 
tunate; but  if,  between  noontide  and  midnight,  it 
was  unfortunate;  (Ariftot,  Problem. Jed.  33.  cap.  1  \>) 

If 
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If  any  one  fneezed  at  the  table,  while  tKey  were 
removing  the  things ;  or  if  another  happened  ta 
fneeze  upon  his  left  hand,  it  was  unlucky;  if  on 
the  right  hand,  fortunate.  If,  in  undertaking  any 
bufinefs,  two  or  four  fneezes  happened,  it  was  fortu- 
nate; if  more  than  four,  it  was  neither  good  nor  bad; 
if  one  or  three,  it  was  unlucky;  (Niph.  de  Aug.  cap. 
S.J  The  beginning  of  any  bufinefs  was  fdppofed  to 
contain  fomething  ominous ;  (Ovid.  FqftJib.  i.)  A 
fudden  and  unufual  fplendour  in  any  houfe,  was  a 
fortunate  omen.  Darknefs  was  an  unfortunate  omen; 
(Horn.  Odyjf.  <r.  v.  36.^  When  any  unufual  thing 
befel  the  temples,  altars,  or  ftatues  of  the  gods,  it  was 
a  dreadful  omen;  (PauJ ran.  Mejfeniac. —Cicero  tkDi* 
vinJib.  *•)  The  doors  of  temples  opening  of  them- 
felves,  and  the  falling  down  of  images,  were  un- 
fortunate omens.  All  monftrous  and  frightful 
births,  fudden  and  unufual  inundations,  the  unex- 
pected decay  or  flourilhing  of  fruits  or  trees,  unufual 
noife  of  beafts,  were  fure  figns  of  the  difpleafure 
of  the  gods ;  (Virg.  Georg.  lib.  1.  v.  469.)  The 
Wm  e-u/x&Aa,  omens  offering  themfelves  upon  the 
road;  as  the  unexpe&ed  meeting  of  an  ape,  a 
bitch  with  whelps,  a  fnake.  lying  in  the  way,  a 
hare  croffing  the  road,  were  unfortunate  omens. 
A  woman  working  at  her  fpindle,  or  carrying  it 
uncovered,  was  an  unfortunate  prefage.  A  weazel 
croffing  the  road,  was  alfo  among  the  omens,  called 
wamjT*,  twowwru  and  avoTgoiroiict,  j£a/*«T«,  un- 
lucky. The  divination  that  obferved  omens  hap* 
paring  at  home  was  called  to  o*xo<rxoinx©* ;  as,  a  black 
d°g  coming  to  the  houfe ;  a  moufc  eating  a  bag  of 
kit ;  a  fnake  or  weazel  being  feen  on  the  top  of 
the  houfe ;  the  throwing  down  of  fait ;  the  fpijling 
°f  water,  wine  or  honey  j  and  various  other  acci- 
dents. 
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dents.  In  putting  on  their  clothes,  the  right  fide 
was  ferved  firft;  (Sutton,  in  Aupift.  cap.  $%.—Plin. 
Nat.  Hifi.  lib.  7.  cap.  7  J  When  the  crown  fell 
from  any  one's  head,  it  was  a  dreadful  omen  ;  (Se- 
nee.  TAyeJl.)  At  feafts,  it  was  accounted  lucky  to 
crown  the  cup  with  a  garland ;  (Virg.  AEneid.  lib. 
3.  v.  525. — JEneid.  lib.  1.  v.  728.J  It  was  ufual 
to  carry  home  the  fragments  left  at  facrifices, 
as  contributing  to  health;  (Hefy chins.)  ominous 
words,  good  or  bad,  were  called  *rr«*,  xAt&wt 
or  v<xpM,  becaufe  they  proceed  from  the  mouths 
(Fejius. — Ciccro>  lib.  1.  de  Divin.)  This  divina* 
tion  was  moft  in  ufe  at  Smyrna,  (Paufanias.) 
where  they  had  xXnScvw  uf  c*,  a  temple,  in  which 
anfwers  were  returned.  Some  fay,  Ceres  was  the 
inventor  of  them ;  (Hefych.)  others,  the  Delphian 
Sibyl  ;  ( Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1 .  p.  3©4^  Words  that 
boded  ill,  were  called  xaxat  orrou,  or  tvrfnfMat ;  and 
he  who  fpoke  them  was  faid  (J\*rf  «jt*n>,  f  Otyyirfai 
faariiiAWi  (Euripid.)  They  were  careful  to  avoid 
thefe  words;  (Hor.  Carm.lib. — Pint.  Sq!qh+ — Hellad. 
apud.  Phot.  Bibliothec. — Lib.  1.  Cic.  de  Div.J 

Some  words  imported  fuccefs,  according  to  their 
natural  fignification ;  (Herod.  Euterp.  cap.  90J 
Ac^t  r6*i  ojuw,  was  ufed  to  fignify  the  accepting  of  an 
omen,  and  applying  it  to  any  bufinefs  in  hand.  If 
the  omen  was  immediately  underftood  by  the  hearer, 
it  was  efficacious;  but  if  it  was  negle&ed,  it  became 
of  no  force;  (Plin.Nat.HiJl.—Firg.ALn.j.  n  6.,)— 
Whenever  they  applied  themfelves  to  bufinefs,  they 
exclaimed,  for  luck's  fake,  foe,  tun-atop*  or  Er*^» 
t\)yEfx\[M¥  ayaSn  ru^n;  (Theocrit.  Idyll.  17.—- Vtr^ 
Eel.  $.—Aratus. — Xenopk.  lib.  de  Ration.)— Some 
times  alfo  were  ominous  j  (Htfod.)  which  obferva* 

tioa 
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tion  was  called  umacQcu  r*c  *]**£«* ;  (Sueiok.  Aug. 
cap.  91.)  To  avert  an  omen,  a  ftone  was  fome- 
times  thrown  at  the  thing,  and  it  was  killed ;  that  the 
evil  portended  by  it,  might  fall  upon  its  own  head  : 
if  it  was  an  unlucky  fpeech,  it  was  ufual  to  retort  it 
upon  the  fpeaker,  with  an  uq  xipaAtt*  <roi,  let  it  fall 
upon  your  own  head.  This  is  faid  to  have  been 
an  Egyptian  cuftom ;  (Herod.  Euterp.  cap.  39.^ 
Sometimes  they  faid  E»c  ayoAav  uoi  or  Mn  ywiTo,  God 
forbid.  It  was  a  cuftom  to  fpit  three  times  into 
their  bofoms,  at  the  fight  of  a  madman,  or  an 
epileptic  perfon  ;  (Theocr.  Idyll*  20.  v.  u. )  which 
they  did  in  defiance  of  the  omen. — Sometimes 
they  prayed  that  the  6minous  thing,  as  prodigies, 
or  monftrous  birds,  which  were  efteemed  profane, 
might  be  caft  into  the  fea,  or  removed  to  a  great 
diftance  from  them;  (Tibullus.)  Sometimes  t\\t 
ominous  thing  was  burned  with  ligna  infelicia, 
wood,  which  was  facred  to  the  gods,  as  thorns, 
which  averted  evil  omens;  (Macrob.  Satur.  lib.  $. 
cap.  %o.)  Sometimes,  when  burnt,  it  was  caft  into 
the  water;  (T/ieocrit.  Idyll.  24.  v.  86 .)  If  an 
unlucky  omen  was  met,  any  undertaking  was  pre- 
vented, or  begun  agaki;  (Euripid.  Ion.  v.  1191.' 
• — Xenoph.  Ato^u/*.  /.  1. — Herodot.  9.  90. — Eurip. 
P/venifs.  1500. — Ion.  1189.J 

fcF    MAGICAL    DIVINATIONS. 

There  are  other  methods  of  foretelling  futurft 
events,  named  Mccytuxi  and  Evofai,  magic  and  incanta- 
tions. 

TheMayoi,  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy,  and  of  the  various  works  and  myfteriei 
df  nature.  They  ufually  officiated  at  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  attended  kings,  to  affift  them  by 

their 
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their  counfel ;  and  generally  were  men  of  eminence. 
But  when  they  afterwards  betook  themfelves  to  the 
invocation  of  demons,  and  other  mean  arts,  their 
credit  was  diminifhed. 

Affopamia,  divination  which  foretold  future  events 
from  certain  fpedtres,  or  other  appearances  in  the 
air.  They  fometimes  wrapped  their  head  in  a  cloth, 
and  having  placed  a  bowl  full  of  water  in  the  open 
air,  proposed  their  queftion  in  a  whifper;  at  which 
time,  if  the  water  boiled  or  bubbled,  they  fuppofcd 
what  they  faid  was  approved. 

/UfXTiudparrii*,  was  an 'extraordinary  divination. 
They  wrote  in  the  duft  "the  twenty-four  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  laid  a  grain  of  corn  upon  each 
of  them  i  a  cock  then,  magically  prepared,  was  let 
loofe  among  them,  and  thofe  letters,  out  of  which 
he  picked  the  corns,  being  joined  together,  were 
thought  to  declare  their  purpofe. 

A£>»0/A«m»«,  from  A?"**  a  hatchet,  which  they 
fizt  fo  firm  in  a  round  flake,  that  neither  end  might 
overbalance  the  other;  they  then  prayed, "and  're- 
peated the  names  of  thofe  they  fufpeded*  and  thJ 
perfon,  at  whofe  name  the  hatchet  moved,  was 
deemed  guilty. 

B«0-«*iua,  fafcination ;  an  influence  was  believed 
to  dart  from  the  eyes  of  *ngry  perfons,  which  in- 
fefted  the  air,  and  thus  corrupted  the  bodie^of 
animals  j  (Heliodor.  jEtiiop.  lib.  3,^  The  younger 
animals  were  thought  to  receive  more  eafily  this 
impreffion;  (Virg.  Eel  3.  v.  103.^  The  eyes  of 
fome  men  were  deftrudive  to  infants,  but  had  no 
power  over  grown  perfons ;  (Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  $* 
qutft.  7.)      Womsn,  wk>  had  double  eye-balls* 
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fcad  the  power  of  hurting  thofe  On  whom  they  fixt 
their  eyes;  (PHn\  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  7.  cap.  2.)    They* 
Who  were  happy  and  fuccefsful,  were  more  liable  to 
fafcination  *  (Hdr.  lib.  u  E]k  14.  v.  26.  J    Tfcey 
who  were  commended  by  others  were  in  danger  of 
fafcinatiori  %  (TertuU.  lib*  de  Virg.  vel.+rPlin.  Nat. 
Hift. — Platans.  AJim  aft.  2.  fcen.  4.  v.  84J    Gar- 
lands of  the  herb  Baccharis  were  fuppofed  to  have 
power  over  fafcination;   (Virg.  Eel.  j.  v.  zy.) 
Necklaces,  bracelets,  com  pofed  of  (hells,  corals,  and 
precious  ftones,  were  applied  by  feme,  to  avert  faf- 
cination.     Certain   herbs   prepared   with   incan- 
tations and  magical   rites  were  alfo  ufed.    The 
figure  of  a  man's  privities,  hung  upon  the  necks 
of  children,  were  thought  to  prevent  fafcination; 
(Karro.  lib.  6.— Pint.  Symp.  lib.  5.  Qu*jt.  y.)    They 
were  fometimes  hung  upon  the  doors  of  houfes  and 
gaidens;  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  19.  cap.  4.^    Smith* 
commonly  placed  them  before  their  forges ;  (Pol- 
hi*.  Onomaft.  lib.  7.  cap.  i\.)    Sometimes  they  wow 
the  figures  of  Priapus,  who  was  fuppofed  to  punifli 
filch perfons,  as  hurt  by  fafcination;  (Diodor.  Sycul. 
lib.  4.)     Some  averted  fafcination  by  thrice  fpitting 
into  their  bofoms;  (Schol.  in  T/ieocrit.  —  TAeocrit* 
Idyll.  6.  v.  39  J    Others,  by  tying  a  thread  of  vari- 
ous colours  upon  the  neck  of  an  infant,  and  fpitting 
upon  the  ground,  and  mixing  it  with  the  dirt,  put 
4  upon  the  infant's  lips  and  forehead ;  (Perf.  Sat. 

•  B*r*y0/4«*rua,  divination  by  herbs,  efpectally 
fcMucpaxof,  Jagif  or  by  fig-leaves,  and  hence 
called  Iuxo/A*>T«a.  They  who  confulted,  wrote 
their  own  names,  and  their  questions  upon  leaves, 
wljich  they  expofed  to  the  wind ;  and  as  many  let- 

r  tew 
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ters  as  remained  in  their  own  places,  were  taken 
up,  and  being  joined  together,  contained  an  anfwcr 
to  the  queftion. 

F*rfoju*mi*.  They  filled  round  glafles  with  deaf 
water, about  which  were  placed  lighted  torches;  then 
invoked  a  demon,  praying  in  a  murmuring  voice, 
and  propofed  the  queftion  to  be  folved.  A  chafte 
boy,  or  a  pregnant  woman  was  appointed  to  obfervo 
the  alterations  in  the  glafles ;  defiring  an  sinfwer, 
which  the  demon  returned  by  images  in  the  glafles ; 
which,  by  refleftion  from  the  water,  reprefented 
What  fhould  come  to  pafi. 

AaxTuXo/xa>T«j«,  was  a  divination  by  rings,  enchant- 
ed, or  formed  according  to  fome  pofition  of  the 
licavenly  bodies. 

Kjxrowr^Avrttot.  Sometimes  glafles  were  ufed, 
And  the  images  of  what  was  to  happen,  were  repre- 
sented without  water.  Sometimes  it  was  performed 
in  a  vefiel  of  water,  the  middle  part  of  which  wa$ 
c&lled  t>r(ii«    See  r*rf o/**w*a. 

KrpaX^wjuaiiTii*,  was  a  divination  by  the  head  of 
anafs,  which  was  broiled  on  coals.  After  mutter- 
ing fome  prayers,  they  repeated  the  names  of  thofe 
they  fufpe#cd,  or  the  crime;  at  which*  if  the  jaws 
.  moved,  or  the  teeth  chattered,  they  thought  they 
Jiad  discovered  the  villain- 

'  K«f  epoLrtu*)  divination  by  wax,  which  they  melt- 
■  td  over  a  veflel  of  water,  dropping  it  within  three 

pertain  fpaces,  and  obferving  the  figure,  fituation? 

diftance  and  concretion  of  the  drops, 

Kotrxivo/mavTija,  was  a  divination  praftifed  to  dif* 
*«>ver  thieves  i  they  $icd  a  thread  to  a  fieve,  by 
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which  it  was  upheld ;  or  elfe  placed  a  pair  of  fheers, 
which  they  held  up  by  two  fingers;  then  praying 
the  gods  to  diredt  them,  they  repeated  the  names 
of  the  fufpefted  perfons ;  and  he,  at  whofe  name 
the  fieve  moved,  was  thought  to  be  the  thief;  (Tie* 
ocriU  Idyll.  3.  v.  2%.) 

KtvrcOAofAapTuu,  was  performed  by  poliftied  and 
enchanted  cryftals,  in  which  future  pvents  wer* 
fignified  by  certab  figures.. . 

AtxAvopaPTua.  They  diftinguiftied  the  ftofles  of 
wedges  with  certain  characters  put  into  a  bafin,  and, 
then,  having  invoked  the  demon  in  a  certab  form, 
propofed  their  qucftion ;  to  which  an  anfwer  wai 
returned  b  a  (mail  voice,  likeahifs,  proceeding 
from  the  water;  (SchoL  in  Lycophr.  Alexand.  %, 

AAoia#*tu*>  was  fbmetimes  performed  by  a  pre* 
cious  (tone ;  which  they  walhed  at  night  by  can- 
dle-light with  fpring  water.  The  perfon,  who 
confulted  it,  was  to  be  purified  from  all  pollution* 
and  to  have  his  face,  covered.  He  then  repeated 
fome  prayers,  and  placed  certain  characters  in  order. 
The  ftone  then  moved  of  itfelf,  and  in  a  foft  mur- 
mur, returned  an  anfwer.  < 

MoXvCfofxtrrua,  was  by  obferving  the  figures  of 
melted  lead. 

Nfx{o/A«mt«,  was  a  divination,  in  which  anfwers 
were  given  by  deceafed  perfons.  It  was  fometimes 
performed  by  the  magical  ufe  of  a  bone,  or  veia 
of  a  dead  body ;  or  by  pouring  warm  blood  into 
a  carcafe;  (Lucian.)  Sometimes  they  attempted  te 
i^ife departed  fpiritt  by  invocations  and  ceremonies; 

*  %  (Hm. 
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(Horn.  Odyjf.  9.—  Statins*  fheb.  —  Valer.  Ftact.— 
Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.—Senec.  CEclip.  v.  547.) 

N«uc/tA*rr£*a,  the  place  where  the  above  divina- 
tion was  performed ;  (Hcrodot.  TerpJicL) 

O*uj£0j*airT«a,  was  performed  by  the  nails  of  a 
chafte  boy,  covered  with  oil  and  foot,  which  they 
turned  to  the  fun,  the  reflection  of  whofe  rays  was 
Wieved,  by  certain  images,  to  reprefent  their  pur- 
pofe. 

IInyotucwTttx,  a  divination  by  fountain  water.  They 
obferved  the  various  changes,  impreffions,  fluxes, 
colours,  and  images  in  the  water.  Sometimes  they 
dipped  a  looking-glafs  into  the  water,  when  they 
defired  .to  know  what  would  become  of  a  fick  per- 
fort.  Sometimes  they  filled  a  bowl  wittf  water,  and 
fufpending  a  ring  in  it,  by  a  thread  tied  to  one  of 
the  fingers,  then  praying  the  gods  to  folve  the 
queftion  ;  if  the  thing  propofed  was  true,*  the  ring 
would  ftrike  againft  the  fides  of  the  bowl,  a  certain 
number  of  times.  Sometimes  they  caft  three  (tones 
Into  the  water,  and  obferved  the  turns  they  made 
in  finking,  Inftead  of  water,  they  fometimes  ufed 
oil,  and  wine,  which  was  called  &ut*«.  Inftead  of 
Hones,  they  fometimes  ufed  wedges  of  gold  or 
(ilver.  • 

ITfo<r£ao'X2w:c,  fee  fearxawa. 

2ityoiAK*rux,  was  performed  by  red  hot  iroftf 
Upon  which  they  laid  an  odd  number  of  draws,  and 
gbferved  the  figures  they  reprcfented  in  burning, 

2*uo/A*mi*,  was  fo  called,  if  the  dead  only  ap- 
peared in  airy  forms.  See  Nfxj o/**»tim*.  It  was  alfo 
ibmctimes  called  ¥v;c«ju*mt«« 
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T£^«(ua>T«a,  divination  by  afhcs;  the  queftiaa 
was  written  in  afhes  upon  a  board,  which  they  ex- 
pofed  in  the  open  air;  and  thofe  letters  which  re- 
mained perfedt  were  thought  to  contain  a  iolution 
of  the  queftioo. 

TJpo/xatrna,  fee  TInyoiAMTiiK. 

*a£j*axna,  was  performed  by  certain  medicated 
*.nd  enchanted  compositions  of  herbs,  or  minerals ; 
which  they  called  # *( jk*x*.  Some  pf  thcfe  taken 
jpterqajly  caufed  blindnefs,  madnefs,  love,  &c. 
Others  infedted  by  a  touch,  Others  operated  on 
perfons  a£  a  diftance,  which  were  called  *«f/*ax* 
r«*ri»fi«,  which  were  amulets  againft  the  former; 
fuch  were  the  herb  moly,  the  laurel,  the  jafper 
ftone,  &c.;  (Jriftophy  P/ut. — Ovid>  Met.  7.  Fab. 
%. — Virg.  Eclog,  8. — Euripid.  Med.  v.  395. — ApoU 
ion.  JrgeH.s.v.iQzSf)  To  this  divination  may 
be  referred  charms  againft  poifon,  difeafes  or  venom; 
($uulas.—Hom<  Odyjf.  t.  v.  456.  —  PHn..Nat.  Biji. 
lib.  38:  cap.  2,—Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  J.  v.  89. — Paufan. 
jEtiac  2.  p.  $%$,— Euripid.  J/cefi.v.  965  J  To 
this  may  alfo  be  added,  enchanted  girdles,  to  ex* 
Cite  love. 

There  were  many  other  forts  of  divination,  as 

%u(oiAccrriiK)$\jcioyivuiJHpL>0]/OfAaTOfjt.qLVTiiu9  A£*6/uo/ua»~ 
Tf»«,  rfw/aavTf |«,  Av^v<yxa>T«i«,  fcc.  }  (Ar<ttUS.—PHni 

OF    THE    GRECIAN    FESTIVALS, 

Feftivals  were  chiefly  inftituted  in  honour  of  .the 
gods ;  to  obtain  fome  good  or  to  avert  fomej  evil ; 
(J)iod9  Sicid.  5.  68. — Cicer.  de  Leg.  a.  14J  in  me- 
jjvory  of  departed  fyiends-,  (Afijloph.  Ran.  664.^ 
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or  as  reft  and  recreation  to  labourers;  In  ancient 
times  there  were  few  befides  rural  feftivals  j  (Ariftot. 
Ethic,  ad.  Nicomach.  Jib.  8.  cap,  9.)  The  Athenians 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  number  of  their  feftivals  j 
(Xdtoph.  de-Rep.  Ath.)  They  were- chiefly  cele- 
brated at  the  public  expencc.  The  following  were 
the  moft  celebrated  :?— 

Aynwfuw  and  Aynre^o,  probably  belonged  to 
Venus,  whofe  prieft  was  called  Ay*r»f ,  in  Cyprus. 
Jt  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  feme  as  K«f  »»«  j  (Hefydius. 
~-Athm.  lib.  4. — Eu/laih.  in  Iliad  v.) 

Aye<m<x,  was  celebrated  at  Argos,  (Hejychm.) 
Jn  memory  of  a  daughter  of  Pnetus. 

Ayf  w»«,  probably  the  fame  as  the  former.  It 
was  alfo  celebrated  at  Thebes, 

Ayf«uAi«,  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
Agraulus,  daughter  of  Cecrops.  The  Cyprians 
honoured  .her  by  the  celebration  of  an  annual  fefti- 
val  in  the  month  Aphrodiiius,  at  which  human 
vi&ims  were  offered  j  (Porphyr.  de  Abftin.  lib,  2  J 

Ayf«»w«,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  furnamed  Ayfi«- 
mo; ,  for  his  cruelty ;  (Plutl  Anion.)  It  was  pb- 
ferved  in  the  night  j  (Pint,  Sympos.  lib.  8.  ^ft.  1 .) 
and  celebrated  by  women. 

Ayf  trtf  cc(  ev<n«  j  an  annual  lacrifice  of  five  hun- 
dred goats,  offered  at  Athens  to  Minerva,  furnamed 
Ayf»«fff,  from  Agr«  in  Attica  j  (Xeuopi,  Exped. 
Cyr.J 

Ayfurwf,  was  a  nocturnal  feftival;  (Hefychks) 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  at  Arbela,  in 
Sicily  j  and  fo  called  becaufe  the  worihippers  were 
«ccuftomed,  Ayjww,  to  watch  all  night. 
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Afcwft  or  A^wvfiK,  was  in  honour  of  Venus  atad 
Adonis.     It  lafted  two  days ;  (Suidas.—Prochtu  i* 
Chreflom.)    Upon  the  firft  day,  images  of  Adonic  " 
and  Venus  were  brought  forth,  in  proceflions  fimilai; 
to  thofe  ufed  at  funerals;  (Pint*  Nicia,  p.  SS1^' 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  21 .)    The  women  tore  their  hair,    ' 
beat   their    breafts,  and  expreffecj  other  figns  of 
forrow  and  lamentation;  which  was  called  *JW4- 
«*/*•*>  (Etymol.  AuEt.)  or  aJww*;  henoc  *Jwv*av  *yw9 
fignifies  AiwuxXam*,  to  weep  for  Adonis;  (Suidas.) 
The  fongs  on  this  occafion  were  called  Afanh*. — :* 
They  alfo  carried  (hells  filled  with  earth,  in  which 
feveral  forts  of  herbs  grew,  particularly  lettuces ; 
in  memory,,  that  Adonis  was  laid  out  by  Venus  upon 
a  bed  of  lettuces.   Thefe  were  called  Kwi,  gar- 
dens.   The  flutes,  ufed  upon  this  day,  were  called 
r*y{i*h  from  nyj ik,  the  Phoenician  name  of  Adonis. 
Hence  to  play  on  this  infixument  was  called  yty^p 
or  y%y(mm» ;  the  mufic,  yiyf  *<tjew,  and  the  fongs 
ytyfcnr*.    The  facrifice  was  called  x*flf  Jf  *.    The? 
fecond  day  was  pafled  in  joy  and  merriment ;  ia 
commemoration,  that  Adonis  was  reftored  to  life,  by. 
the  favour  of  Proferpine  obtained  by  Venus,  and 
was  to  dwell  with  her  half  of  every  year*  (Pint* 
Nic.p.  532.— Macrob.  Sat.  1.  ai.) 

Ainva%*>  two  feftivals  obferved  at  Athens,  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva ;  one  was  called  navzflwau*,  the 
other  XaXxeia. 

Aiaxutf ,  fports  at  iEgina,  in  honour  of  iEacus; 
who  had  a  temple  in  that  ifland;  in  which,  after 
the  folemnityf  the  vi&ors  prefented  a  garland  of 
flowers  $  (Pindar.  Schoh  Nem.  Od.  6.) 

A<«>rtut,  in  honour  of  Ajax,  in  the  ifle  of  Sala- 
mis ;  [Hefychius)  and  in  Attica,  where  his  memory 
was  religioufly  honoured. 

P  4  Aiywrw 
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Atytmw  *«fni,  was  a  feftiva!  at  jSEgina,  in  bo-* 
nour  of  Neptune,  which  lafted  fixteen  days.  It 
was  performed  by  free  denizens.  It  was  ended  with 
a  facrifice  to  Venus  -,  (Pint.  Grac.  Qu*Jt.)  The 
denizens  wore  called  Mopo<p<xycky  eaters  by  themfelves. 

Aipaxovfia,  obferved  in  Peloponnefys,  in  which, 
boys  (x«foi)  were  whipped  at  the  fepulchreof  Pelops, 
till  («ipa)  blood  was  drawn. 

Aw£«,  iv(*9  tvitiT$)toc,  AXnrif ;  a  feftival,  (Hygitu 
Aftronom.  lib.  2.)  and  folemn  facrifice,  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians,  with  vocal  mufic,  in  honour  of 
trigone,  fometimes  called  Aletis,  the  daughter  of 
Jcarius ;  who  at  the  lofs  of  her  father  hanged  her- 
feif.  Some  fay,  it  was  obferved  in  honour  of  king  Te- 
jpaleus,  or  of  jEgifthas  and  Clytemneftra:  (Rejy* 
chius.—EtymolQg.  4*8*): 

Axria,  a  triennial  feftival,  obferved  at  A&ium  rn 
Epirus,  with  wreftling,  horfe-racin&  and  a  fight  of 
(hips,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  who  was  called  Adius, 
from  that  place ;  (Stephan.  Byzant.  —  Ailian.  Hifi 
Amrrf.lih.  11.  cap.  S.J 

AA«w*  or  AAi *»«,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  furnamed 
Alea,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia  -,  (Paujan.  Arcad.) 

AxtxTgyovw  *y«>,  an  annual  cock-fight;  at  Athens, 
in  piemory  of  the' cocks,  from  whofe  crowing  The- 
miftocles  received  an  omen  of  his  fuccefs  againfl; 
the  Perfiansj  (Julian  lib.  2.  etap.  28 .) 

Aki&y  folemij  games  celebrated  at  Rhodes;  (Pind. 
SchoL  Olymp.  Od.  8.)  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
the  month  r*pri<M«,  which  is  the  fame  as  the  Athe- 
nian BonSfouiWy  in  honour  of  the  fun,  HAiof  and 
Aa»«>  V^O  is  faid  to  have  been  born  there,  the  in- 
habitant* 
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habitants  of  which  were  hence  called  Hxta&t ;  (Sira* 
fa  lib.  \\.)  The  vi&ors  were  crowned  with  poplar. 

AXxaioia,  at  Megara>  (Find.  Schol.  Netn.  5  J  in 
honour  af  Alctfhous,  Ton  of  Pelops :  who,  being  fu£» 
pefted  of  having  murdered  his  brothpr  Chryfippqs, 
"fled  to  Megara,  where,  haviqg  flain  a  terrible  liont 
be  w^s  honoured  with  the  daughter  of,  king  tvjega- 
jeus  in  marfiage  j  and  becatnp  his  fugpeflbr, 

Aa»*,  at  Athens,  in  the  month  no<r*  JIew,  in 
honour  of  Geres  and  Bacchus,  by  whole  bleffing 
the  hufbandmen  received  the  tecompence  of  their 
labour.  Their  oblations  were  the  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  (Demofth.  in  Ne<er.)  Some  fay,  it  was  ip 
commemoration  of  the  primitive  Greeks  who  lived 
z*  r*K  <xXucn>  in  their  com  fields^  or  vineyards  i  (Har* 
per  at  > — EufiaiL  Iliad « .) 

Axon*,  to  Minerva,  by  the  Arcadians,  in  cods 
me  mora  t  ion  of  a  vi&ory,  in  which  they  took  many 
of  the  Lacedemonians  prifoners,  which  were  called 
AxwT«c;  (Paufan.  Arcade) 

A/aafu*fitaOrA|uafv<na,  was  celebrated  with  games, 
in  honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Amarynthi^  and 
Amaryfia,  from  a  town  in  Eqbcea, 

Auxfyoa-iccy  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  (Schol.  Hefiod. 

Oper.  et  Di.  lib.  2.)  in  the  month  of  Lenaon,  in 

jnoft  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

4[Afia\o,  belonged  to  Jupiter;  (Hefy chins.) 
4/ty*«r,  an  Athenian  feftival ;.  (Hefychius.) 
Apfiafaia,  at  Oropus,  in  honour  of  Amphiarausj 

(Pindar.  Schol*  Olymp.  7.) 
Af^tyopa,  was  obferved  by  private  families  at 

^thens,  upon  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every 

child. 
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child.  It  was  Co  called  airo  t*  *f*p*j£*/*«y,  from  run* 
ning  round :  becaufe  it  was  cuftomary  to  run  round 
the  fire  with  the  infant  in  their  arms. 

Air*y«yi«,  to  Venus,  (ALlian.  Far.  Hift.  lib.  i.capj 
1 5. )  at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  where  (he  was  honoured 
with  a  magnificent  temple. 

Ataxia,  an  Athenian  feflival,  in  honour  of  the 
Diofcuri,  who  were  called  A»ax*s,  and  honoured1 
with  a  temple,  called  A»«k«w.  Thefe  facrifices  were 
named  Hiwr/*oi,  becaufe  thofe  deities /were  £oti, 
ftrangers ;  (Pindar  Schdl.  Olymp.  5.)  and  confided 
of  three  offerings,  (Paufan.)  which  were  called 
rfiTuai.  Plays  were  aded  in  honour  of  thefe  deities; 
{Athtn.  Dipnos.  lib.  2.) 

A»axXiiT*iMK,  obferved  at  the  proclamation  of  kings 
and  princes,  when  they  became  of  age  to  aflume. 
the  reins  of  government ;  (Polyb.  Hiji.  18.) 

A»*xt«*  iron JW» ;  at  Amphyfia,  in  Locrts,  either 
in  honour  of  the  Diofcuri,  Curetes,  or  Cabiri  $  (Path 
fan.  Phocic.) 

Av«j;ay©{ «**,  obferved  by  boys,  on  the  anniverfery 
of  the  death  of  Anaxagoras ;  (Dbg .  Laeft.) 

AyJfcyfwja,  or  Ayuvt<;  \jtt$  Evf uyuu,  annual  games 
(Hefychius)  celebrated  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  memory  of  Androgeos,  or  Eurygyas,  fon  of  Minosj 
(Plat.  Thes.) 

A^mf  *«,  obferved  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, on  the  nth,  1 2th  and  13th  days  of  the  month 
AvSfpii'w.  The  firft  day  was  named  ILfoiyia,  «**  r* 
vAs;  oiytit,  becaufe  they  then  tapped  their  barrels, 
By  the  Chaerorifeans  it  was  called  Ayah  A*ip*i»f,  thd 
day  of  good  genius,  becaufe  they  were  merry  on  that 
day.  The  fecondday  was  called  Xoifcfroxn  themea- 

Hire 
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fureXo*,  becaufe  every  one  drank  out  of  his  own  vef- 
fel.  They  drank  copioufly,  and  the  longed  liver,  in 
token  of  viftory,  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves, 
or  a  crown  of  gold,  (AEiian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.1.) 
and  a  veflel  of  wine.  On  this  day,  Bacchus  had  the 
furname  of  KoowoTUf .  The  third  day  was  called  Xutjoi, 
from  XuTf  a,  a  pot,  which  was  full  of  feeds,  facred  to 
Mercurius  XQmog,  the  infernal,  and  from  which  they 
abftained.  On  this  day  the  comedians  afted.  The 
flaves  were  allowed  to  be  merry  on  this  day;  (Art- 
ftoph.  SchoL  ad  Acharn.  ydo.  —  Phtt.Sympos.  3.*- 
Athena.  10.  10.) 

AvOi<np*{**,  obferved  in  Sicily,  fo  named  airo  r* 
ffffw  ayita,  from  carrying  flowers,  in  honour  of 
Proferpine.  Another  of  this  name  was  obferved  at 
Aigos  in  honour  cf  Juno ;  (Pan/an.  Corinth.)  under 
the  name  of  A>9««. 

Airriyouia,  facrifices  in  honour  of  Antigonus* 
(Pint.  Agid.  and  Cleom.) 

hmvQtk*>  annual  facrifices  and  quinquennial  games, 
in  memory  of  Antinous  the  Bithyniani  obferved  at 
Mantinea  in  Arcadia ;  (Paufan.  Arcad.J  where  An- 
tinous had  a  temple. 

Avacrovf i«,  firft  obferved  at  Athens ;  (Artftoph. 
SchoL  Acham.  960. — Hefychius. — Suidds.)  it  received 
its  name  from  «mt*th,  deceit ;  becaufe  it  was  firft  in- 
ftituted  in  memory  of  a  ftratagem  by  which  Melai^- 
thius,  the  Athenian  king,  overcame  Xanthus,  king 
of  Boeotia.  Jupiter  was  hence  furnamed  Anamcd^ 
deceiver.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  nvcunfyw, 
and  lafted  three  days.  The  firft  day  was  called 
Afifinia,  from  Aofw©?,  fupper*  becaufe  each  tribe 
aflcmbled,  at  evening,  at  an  entertainment.    The 

fecond 
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fecond  day  was  named  A»af fw*?,  a*-o  r«aw  *£vwf 
bccaufe  vi&ims  were  offered  to  Jupiter;  (Schol. 
Arifioph.  Pac.  890.— Horn.  II.  *•  459  J  At  this  fecri* 
fice,  the  children,  enrolled  amongft  the  citizens, 
wire  placed  clofe  to  the  altar.  The  third  day  was 
named  K*f  writ ,  from  K^ot ,  a  youth  >  or  x»ja,  tonfio, 
becaufe  the  children  were  fliaved  before  they  were 
regiftered.  Two  ewes  and  a  fhe-goat  were  offered 
in  fecriftce  to  Diana,  which  they  called  flun*  pjarf  i**, 
(he  0ie-goat  was  called  <«£  f  £*t^,  and  the  ewe 
wV  ? f  *Tuf ;  (Pollux.)  It  was  to  be  of  a  certain 
weight ;  and  becaufe  it  was  once  found  to  be  fw*t 
too  little,  it  was  afterwards  called  M««v,  and  they 
who  offered  it,  Muayuyoi.  Some  add  a  fourth  day? 
(Hejyclms.)  called  E**6Jitf.  This  feftivaJ  was  ob* 
ferved  five  days  by  the  Protentha?,  who  began  it  a 
day  fooner  than  others \  (Athevulih. \.*—Schol.  ArU 
jtopk.  Acharn.  146, —  %enoph.  Hiji.  Grtc.lih  I,-* 
Herodot.  Pit.  Homer.— Poly<cnus.  Strat.  1. 19.) 

Avxytia,  on  the  fecond  day  of  a  marriage. 

ATrpXAcna,  obferved  at  JEgialea,  to  Apollo  $  (Pai* 
fan.  Corinth.) 

Awwo/Awai,  certain  days  (Hefychius)  called  TL*p+ 
*r«»oi,  in  which  facrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  \ 
(Sop hoc/.)  who  were  thought  to  avert  evils, 

Afarcia,  at  Sicyen,  (Pint.  Arat.)  on  the  birth- 
day of  Aratus,  celebrated  with  mufic.  Thcprieft 
wore  a  ribband,  fpotted  with  white  and  purple ;  the 
chorifters  of  Bacchus  carried  harps, 

Af ynwvfogr«», the  name  of  feveral  feftivals  at  Argosj 
(Partken.  Erotic.  1 3.  —  Pint.  Grac.  Qiifft.  —  A£n* 
Poliorcet.  cap.  ij.) 

Afiahtt*,  two  feftivals  (Plut.  Ties.)  at  Naxos, 
in  honour  of  two  women,  who  were  both  called 

Ariadne  t 
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Ariadne :  oiie  was  obferved  with  mirth ;  the  other 
with  mourning. 

Af ynf of »*,  at  Athens,  (Harpocrat.  —  Suidas.)  in 
the  month  Zxij f opo^ tut,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and 
Erfa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops ;  hence  it  is 
fbmetimes  called  Ef crif of i*  or  Effupof  ia ;  (Etymol.  ' 
jrf«i7.  —  Athena,  lib.  3.  —  Suidas.  —  P/»r.  i/fe^r.^ 
Kfcmpofia,  is  derived  <mtq  t«  a^nra  f  *ffj>,  becaufe 
of  certain  myfteries,  which  were  carried  by  four  noble 
virgins  not  under  feven  nor  more  than  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  hence  called  Aff  npofoi.*  Their  apparel 
was  white,  ornamented  with  gold ;  (Etymol.  Au3.) 
They  had  a  particular  fort  of  bread,  which  was  called 
t*ro* ;  (Athena,  lib.  3. )  and  cakes  called  acmr»ro$. 
There  was  a  Z?**f  im  jio*,  ball -court,  in  the  Acropolis, 
in  which  flood  a  brazen  ftatue  of  liberates  on  horfe- 
♦back.  From  thefe  were  chofen  two,  to  weave  a 
irrrXo;  or  garment  for  Minerva :  which  cuftom  be- 
gan on  the  thirtieth  of  Pyanepfion. 

AgrtpHTiu,  in  honour  of  Diana;  celebrated  in 
many  places  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi, 
where  a.  mullet  was  offered  to  her,  becaufe  it  is  faid 
to  hunt  and  kill  the  fea-hare ;  (Athena,  lib.  7  J  the 
•bread  offered  to  the  goddefs  was  termed  Xo^ix  i  and 
the  women,  who  performed  the  facred  rites,  were 
called  Ao/*&*v  Another  of  this  name,  was  obferved 
ar  Syracufe,  and  celebrated,  during  three  days,  with 
fports  and  banquets;  (Liv.  lib.  23. — Hefychius.) 

A<rxXDTi»«,in  honour  of  JEfculapius;  (Plato  lone,) 
It  was  alfo  called  MuyaXatf-x^niri  1*,  the  great  feftival 
of  -ZEfculapiuS.  It  chiefly  confifted  of  mufic,  in 
which  muficians  and  poets  contended ;  hence  k  was 
called  Itfo;  *y*u  the  (acred  contention. 

Acrxto} ;«, 
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AratAue,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  by  the 
Athenian  hufbandmen ;  (Phurmtus  deBaccho. — Ari* 
Jloph.  Schol.  Pint. — Hefychius.)  who  facrificed  a  he- 
goat  to  Bacchus ;  and  from  the  fkin  of  the  vi&im  they 
made  a  bottle,  which  being  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
they  endeavoured  to  leap  upon  it  with  one  foot >  and 
he  who  firft  flood  upon  it,  was  the  vidor*  and  re- 
ceived  the  bottle.  It  was  called  «rauAi*£fiy,  r«f« 
to  cm  to¥  cktxqv  atotrfas,  that  is,  from  leaping  upon 
the  bottle. 

Afphrt*,  in  honour  of  Venus ;  obfervcd  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Greece,  and  with  many  myfterious 
folemnitics.  The  moft  remarkable  fcftival  was  at 
Cyprus,  firft  inftituted  by  Cinyras ;  out  of  whofe 
family  priefts  of  Venus  were  elected,  and  hgice 
called  KjngaJ&t.  All  who  were  initiated  offered  a 
piece  of  money  to  Venus,  as  an  harlot,  and  received* 
as  a  token  of  her  favour,  a  meafure  of  felt  and  a 
#«AAec :  the  former,  becaufe  fait  is  a  concretion  of 
fea  water,  from  whence  Venus  was  faid  to  owe  her 
birth;  the  latter,  becaufe  fhe  was  the  daughter  of 
wantonnefs.  At  Amathus,  in  Cyprus,  facrifices 
were  offered  to  Venus,  and  called  Kat{*wC IC>  from 
Kafflro* ,  fruit.  It  was  obferved  at  both  the  Paphi, 
by  multitudes  from  bther  cities ;  and  at  Corinth, 
by  harlots ;  (Clem.  Protrept.  Arnob.  lib.  5. — Hefy- 
chius. —  Pindar.  Schol.  —  $trabo>  lib.  14. —  Athau 
lib.  13.) 

Ax*xa<j«,  at  Sparta,  in  honour  of  Achillea;  (Pa** 
fan.  Lacon. 

Baxter*,  to  Bacchus  j  (Hefychius.) 
B«\tarvf ,  at  Eleufis,  to  Demophoon,  fan  of  Ce- 
ieitf*  (Athcnd.  lib.  ^—Hefyehiuu) 
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B»g*r;o»,  at  Thttfpotia,  in  which  the  ftrongeft 
obtained  the  vi&ory;  (Hefychius.) 

B«<nAf<«,  at  Lebade*  in  Bceotia;  (Pindar.  SchoL 
O/ymp.  j.) 

toMb*,  in  Thrace,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who 
was  called  BivJk.  It  was  afterwards  celebrated  in 
the  Pineus  at  Athens,  on  the  nineteenth  or  twen- 
tieth of  0*f yuAiw  ;  (Strabo  lib.  9. — Hefychius.) 

ltaJf op*,  at  Athens,  fo  called  »iro  r&  GonfgopH*, 
from  coming  to  help.  It  was  in  memory  of  Iont 
fon  of  Xuthus ;  (Suidas. — Harpocrat.)  It  is  alfo 
faid,  that  it  was  in  commemoration  of  a  vidory 
pbtained  by  Thefeusr^gainft  the  Amazons,  in  the 
jnonthBuiJjfopiw;  (Plutarch.  The/.) 

Boff««-^oi,  in  honour  of  Boreas;  (Plat,  in  Pfoedr. 
—Hefychius* — Paufan.  Attic.)  He  had  alfo  a  tem- 
ple at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia;  (Paufan.  Arcad.) 

JBoTTMtww  Hprn ;  (Plutarch.  Thef.—Quaft.  Grac.) 
At  this  folemnity,  the  virgins  ufed  to  lay,  fopa  m 
Ahw,  let  us  go  to  Athens. 

BfcKnftta,  was  annually  obferved  at  Sparta,  by 
free-born  citizens,  in  memory  of  Brafidas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian captain.  It  was  celebrated  with  games; 
and  thofe  who  negledted  to  attend,  were  fined  * 
(Paufan.  Laconic. — Thucyd.  lib.  $.— Suidas.) 

Bf*upm*,  to  Diana,  furnamed  Brauronia.  It 
was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  and  managed  by 
ten  men,  called  I^ovom.  The  vidim  offered  in 
facrifice,  was  a  goat ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome  men 
to  fing  one  of  the  Iliads  of  Homer.  Yotmg  virgins 
attended,  habited  in  yellow,  and  confecrated  to 
puna,  who  were  about  ten  years  of  age;  hence  to 

confecrate 
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conlecratc  them,  was  called  &xar<vm,  from  Six*, 
ten.  It  was  alfo  called  •fXTtuw,  from  «f  xroi,  bears  i 
which  arofe,  becaufe  'among  the  Phlanidse,  inha- 
bitants of  a  borough  in  Attica,  there  was  a  bear, 
which  was  fo  far  divefted  of  its  natural  ferocity, 
that  they  admitted  it  to  eat  and  to  play  with  them ; 
but  a  young  virgin  once  becoming  too  familiar  with 
it,  the  bead  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  was  afterwards 
killed  by  the  brothers  of  the  girl.  Upon  this,  a 
feftival  enfued,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica ;  to  remedy  which,  an  oracle 
adviied  them  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  Diana,  by 
confecrating  virgins  to  her  in  memory  of  it.  This 
command  was  punctually  Executed,  and  &  law 
enafted  that  no  virgin  fhould  be  married,  till  (he 
had  undergone  this  folemnity;  (Hejych.— Pan/an. 
Attic,  c.  23.  —Pollux,  viii.  9.  and  $i.—Ariftopk. 
Lyfifiy  644.  Harpocrat.) 

roAagi*,  in  which  they  boiled  m*  yaAftgtap,  a 
fixture  of  bariey-ptllfe  and  milk;  (Hefychius.) 
Others  fay,  it  was  celebrated  to  Apollo,  who  was 
furnamed  Galaxius,  from  a  place  in  Bceotia;  (Pro- 

clus.) 

r«Ap0i«A*,  a  folemn  facrifice  at  Thebes,  offered 
to  Galinthias,  a  daughter  of  Pnetus. 
ra/AtiAia,  obferved  at  marriages. 
Tmfauz,  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  any  perfon. 
Tmckay  in  memory  of  the  death  of  any  perfon. 

rm-ruAAK,  celebrated  by  women,  in  honour  of 
Venus,  called  Gennetyllis,  thegoddefsof  that  fex, 
to  whom  they  offered  dogs  \  (HeJyciius.—'AriJopi, 
intcrp.  ad  Nukes.) 
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ttfaitiiii  at  Gerseftus,  in  Eubafca,  lii  hohotir  of 
freptune,  where  he  had  *  tetanies  (Pindar.  Schol. 
Ofymp.  13.) 

t$f  ovftf  «*«v  lof t s„  in  honour  of  Mars*  annually  ob- 
ferved  at  Geronthne;  (Paufan.Lacon. — JUIian.  Hijt* 
Hk  4  cap.  43.  j  Here  was  a  grove*  which  no  one 
might  enter,  during  this  folemnity. 

r*ir  k*g* n,  in  honour  of  mother  Earth*  sit  Athens) 
(Tkucyd.  lib.  21—PinJdn  Pythioh.  lib.  9  J  Solemn 
games  wens  celebrated  to  hen 

f tf/ftwhttAa*  or  TvpwTrdifiioc,  a  folcmn  dance  bf 
Spartan  boys  5  (Plutai-ch  Apoph.) 

&«*&?}  laded  three  days,  during  which  time 
torches^  called  t*ht9  were  burned ;  (Lucian.  Pfeu* 
dotn.)  The  firft  day  was  in  hdnour  of  Latona'i 
labour  and  Apollo's  birth;  the  fecond  of  Glycon'a 
and  the  god's  nativity ;  the  third  of  the  marriage  of 
Podalirlus,  and  the  mothet  of  Alexander. 

AatfaA*,  two  feftivals  in  BaSotia,  celebrated  ill  a 
grove;  (Bufcb.  de  prapar-.  Evangi  lib.  $.)  In  one 
they  afiembled,  and  exporting  pieces  of  fodden  flefh 
*  in  the  air»  they  obferved  whether  the  crows*  that 
came  to  prey  upon  th£m*  flew ;  and  then  hewed 
down  thofe  trees  upon  which  any  of  them  alighted, 
and  formed  them  into  flatties*  which  were  called 
#«iJ*aa,  from  Daedalus,  the  artificer  of  them* — The 
Other  was  celebrated  once  in  fixty  year's,  as  arecom- 
pence  for  the  intermififion  of  the  leffer  feftival,  the 
fame  number  of  years  during  which  the  Platseans 
had  lived  in  exile*  AH  the  cities  in  Boeotia  joined 
to  its  celebration ;  (Vid.  Paufanias.) 

Adfof,  (Hefichius.) 
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A*»Aif ,  at  Argos,  when  they  reprefented  the  com* 
bat  of  Pnetus  and  Acrifius. 

AaQwfofim,  a  novennial  feftival,  in  honour  of 
Apollo;  (Paufan.  Bmotic.  ioj  An  olive  bough 
was  adorned  with" garlands  of  laurel,  and  various 
flowers;  on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a  globe  of 
brafs,  and  from  it  hung  other  fmall  globes.  About 
the  middle  were  fixed  to  it  purple  crowns,  and  a 
{mailer  globe  than  that  at  the  top;  the  bottom 
was  covered  with  a  faffron-colourcd  garment.  The 
higheft  globe  was  an  emblem  of  the  fun,  or  Apollo  * 
that  under  it,  fignified  the  moon;  the  fmaller  globes, 
the  ilars ;  and  the  fixty-five  crowns,  were  types  of 
the  fun's  annual  revolution.  The  bough  was  car- 
ried in  proceffion;  the  chief  in  which  was  a  boy 
of  a  beautiful  countenance  and  good  family,  whofe 
parents  were  both  alive.  He  was  dreffed  in  a  fump- 
tuous  garment,  reaching  to  his  ancles  5  his  hair 
hungloofe  and  dilhevelled;  on  his  head  was  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  upon  his  feet,  (hoes,  called  Iphicra- 
tidae,  from  Iphicrates  an  Athenian,  who  firft  in- 
vented them-  He  executed  the  prieft's  office,  and 
Was  called  Japmpofoc,  laurel-bearer*  Before  him 
Went  one  of  his  neareft  relations,  bearing  a  rod, 
adorned  with  garlands ;  after  the  boy,  a  Choir  of  vir- 
gins followed,  with  branches  in  their  hands.  Thus 
they  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  called 
Ifmenius  and  Galaxius,  where  they  fung  hymns 
to  him;  (Euftatk.  de  I/men.  Amor.  lib.  8.  and  9.) 

At\<pm*y  at  iEgina,  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  (find. 
Schol.  Ofymp.  %.) 

AnPuoc,  a  quinquennial  feftival  at  Delos;  (f&ulyd. 
B.  iJ—Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dclm9— Plutarch,  fhef.) 

in 
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in  honour  of  Venus,  celebrated  with  muGc,  horie- 
racing,  and  a  dance,  called  y«f  awe,  a  crane. 

A*fwrfi«,  in  honour  of  CerefcV  (Poll&x.  Onorn. 
lib.  i.  cap.  i.—Hefychius.)  in  which  it  was  ufual  to 
lafli  themfelves  with  whips,  made  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  called  pv; ditto*.  There  was*another  feftival 
of  this  name  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
PoHocratess  (Pint.  Demetr. — Diod.  Sic.  lib.ii.—* 
Euftatk.  II.  «.)     .  * 

A»«/*afiy«<r»f,  at  Sparta,  in  honour  of 'Diana  Or- 
thia,  fo  called  «*■©  t*  juany**,  from  whipping,  be* 
caufe  it  was  ufual  to  lafh  boys  upon  the  goddefs's 
altar;  (Plutarch.  Lacon.  Inft.  et.  Ariftide. — Paufqtu 
Lacon. —  Cicero  Tufcul.  Quaft.  2.)  Thefe  boys 
were  at  firft  free-born,  but  afterwards  the  offspring 
of  (laves,  and  called  Bujuovcucai,  from  the  ladling  at 
the  altar:  and  left  any  part  of  the  punifliment 
fliould  be  remitted,  the  prieftefs  of  Diana  attended, 
holding  the  image  of  the  goddeis  in  her  hand, 
Which  of  itfelf  was  light  j  but  if  the  boys  were  fpared, 
became  fo  heavy*  as  (he  could  fcarcely  fupport  it. 
The  parents  of  the  boys  ufoally  attended  to  encou- 
rage them  to  bear  the  punishment  with  Spartan 
fortitude ;  which  was  fometimes  fo  fevere  as  to  kill 
them.  Thofe,  who  thus  died,  were  buried  with 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  in  token  of  joy  or  victory* 
and  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 

Aiai/rma,  at  Sparta. 

Ai*<r»«,  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  furnamed 

MuAjxmc,  the  propitious ;  (Thucyd.  lib.  1 . — Ariftoph. 

SchoL  NuL — Suidas.)    It  was  fo  called  <*vo  r*  A/of, 

^  roc  wk,  from  Jupiter  and  misfortune.    At  this 

Q  z  .  feftival 
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feftival  a  public  mart  was  held ;  (Arijloph.  Nub.— 
Plutarch.  Pkocion.) 

AuiroAiiA,  at  Athens,  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth 
of  2x*f  f  ©f  of *«»,  fo  named,  becanfe  it  was  {acred  ru» 
Au  noAui,  to  Jupiter,  furnamed  Poiieus,  or  pro* 
te&or  of  the  city.  If  was  {onetime*  called  Zmpowi*, 
from  killing  an  ox.  It  was  ufual  to  place  the  fame 
fort  of  cakes,  ufed  at  (acrifices,  upon  a  brafs  table  , 
around  which  were  driven  a  feleft  number  of  oxen y  of 
which  he  who  cat  any  of  the  cakes  was  flaughtered. 
He,  who  killed  the  ox,  was  called  £irmf  or  {Safe*** * 
Three  (amities  were  employed  in  this  ceremony,  and 
receivtd  different  names  from  their  different  offices. 
They  who  drove  the  oxen  were  called  xtrrpatm 
from  xm-f  ©r,  a  fpur  -y  they  who  knocked  him  down, 
prmroi;  they  who  flaughtered,  and  cut  him  up, 
•Wfo*;  butchers;  (Porphyr.—Paufm.  Attic— He- 
fychius. — Stddas.—JLlian.  Var.  Hfi.  Hb.  8.  cap.  $.} 

AttCTorwa,  at  Sparta  j  (Paufan.  Lacon.)  in  honour 
of  Diana,  furnamed  Di&ynna,  from  a  city  of  Crete: 
or  from  a  Cretan  nymph  of  that  name,  who  invent- 
ed hunting  nets,  called  A**tu*» 

fx^ft*,  at  Megaray  in  ttyc  (pring,  in  memory 
iocles;  (Pindar.  SchoU  Pythhn.  Od.  13-^- 
Tkeocrit.  Idyll.  12.  v.  2J.J  who  died  in  de- 
fence of  a  youth  he  loved.  There  was  a  conteft  at 
his  tomb,  in  which  a  garland  Was  given  to  him  who 
gave  the  fweeteft  kifs. 

AMjbuia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  IHomeus*  or  of 
Diomus,  an  Athenian  hero*  (Eufiath.  II.  iS) 

A*©w<n*,  fometimes  called  O^yia,  in  honour  of 

A*wvw,  Bacchus  i  (Herod.  lib.  %.  —  Pktarth.  dr 

>.     3  Vi. 
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Ifid.  et  Ofir.)   They  were  obferved  with  great  fplen- 
dour.    The  years  were  numbered  from  the  firft  day 
of  them,  (Suidas.)  the  chief  archon  had  a  part  of 
the  management  of  them,  (Polluhlib.  8.)  and  the 
priefts  who  officiated,  were  honoured  with  the  firft 
feats  at  public  (hows;  (Arijtoph.  Schol.  Rati.  2.99.) 
They  were  at  firft  obferved  without  fplendour; 
(Plutarch.  *■«£*  p*AoxA.)  a  veffel  of  wine,  adorned  with 
a  vine  branch;  a  goat;  a  balket  of  figs,  and  the 
phalli:  afterwards  they  put  on  fawns  ftins,  fine  linen, 
and  mitres;  carried  Thyrfi,  drums,  flutes;  crowned 
themfelves  with  garlands  of  ivy,  fir,  vine,  &c 
Some  imitated  Pan,  Silenus,  and  the  fatyrs ;  foma 
rode  on  affes  \  both  fexes  running  about  the  hills 
and  defeirts,  like  infane  perfons,  yelling  aloud 'Ei#i 
raCoi— »Evpt  Bax^i — «  lax^i — or  Iw  Bat^f  \  (Euripid* 
Schol.  Phtnifs.  789.— Bacch.  in.  833.  695. — Art* 
fioph.  Ran.  i2+2.-~Emp.  Bacch.  Hi.  106. — Ovid. 
Met.vi.  587.— Virg.  Mn.  11.737.— ZkWar.  Sic.  iv. 
3>  4>  5- — AriflopL  ®t*(*.  999.  1003. — dvib.  874.) 
They  were  followed  by  perfons  carrying  facred  vef* 
fels,  the  firft  of  which  was  filled  with  water.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  feled  number  of  honourable  virgins,  called 
TLxrw^Qiy  carrying  balkets  of  gold,  filled  with  fruit  > 
next,  the  n*{*faAAi*,  crowned  with   violets  and 
ivy,  carrying  r«?  f*AA*r9  poles,  on  which  the  pri- 
vities of  a  man  were  represented  :  they  were  called 
faXAafcfot,  and. the  (bngs  they  repeated  paXA*** 
+*Y-<**c*.    Then  followed  the  I6v?*aaoi,  in  women's 
apparel,  with  garlands  on   their  heads,  and  their 
hands  covered  with  flowers,  imitating  drunken  men. 
The  Aixvfmf ,  or  A»x>opof 01  attended  3  carrying  the 
A»x*ay,  or  myftical  van  of  Bacchus.     The  feftivab 
of  Bacchus  were  innumerable.     Some  of  them  are 
Awvo-ift  «{;£au«Tig«  y  (Thucyd<  fib.  z.—Hefychius. — 

Q  3  Demojih. 
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Demqfth.  Orat.  in  Near. — Pollux,  lib.  %.)    Aim***** 
vmrtQ* ;  (Thucyd.  lib.  2.)     Aiowna  fxtyaXa ;  (De- 
mofikuOrat.  in  Lepthi.)   fometimes  called   Ac***; 
becawfe  Ihey  were  celebrated  within  the  city:  (Schol. 
Ariftopk^Ackarn.  $o$.)   Ai©w*«  f*«x£«,  fometimes 
called  r*  hat  ayj*;,  becaufe  it  was  obferved  in  the 
country.     It  was  celebrated  in  autumn  $  (Arifloph. 
Schol.  Acharn.)  Aiow<na  Au*«ia,  named  from  \ws9  a 
wine-prefs;  (Hefy  chins.)  &Mv*utfigav£tmK,(Ari/lop&m 
Schol.  inPac.)  obferved  at  Brauron  in  Attica :  Ai©»u«-«* 
♦uxTuXia,    (Paufan.  Attic.)     &io»t*,  to  Bacchus, 
furnamed  Biowot,  god  of  wine :  Xl/xopayi*,  to  Bac- 
chus, furnamed  n^^ayo*  and  ft/ritrnc,  becaufe  hu- 
man facrifices  were  offered  to  him  at  that  time  ; 
(Plutarch.  Themift.)  or  from  their  eating  raw  flefti  t 
Aiowcria  a(x,*tix*i  (Polyb.  lib.  4.}    Aiovuria   r^um- 
f  ix*,  (Virg.  Mn.  4 J  a  triennial  folemnity. 

Atoo-xouf ta,  in  honour  of  A»o<rxKf«i,  or  Caftor  and 
Pollux  ;  (Pindar.  Schol.  Pythiotu  Od.  5.  —  Paufan. 
Me/Jen.)  celebrated  with  fports  and  merriment ; 
(Schol.  Euripid.  Phanifs.  jZg.—AriJtoph.  Ran.  1242. 
— Euripid.  Bacch.  ni.  833,  695,  81,  106.) 

Aio?  0ouc,  a  Melefian  feftival,  in  which  an  ox  was 
offered  to  Jupiter ;  (Hefychius.) 

Afuo7T£»«,  in  memory  of  Dryops,  one  of  Apollo's 
fons,  at  Afine ;  (Paufan.  MeJJen*) 

Aw&xaO,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  celebrated  of 
the  twelfth  of  A>9«r«f  *«* ;  (Hefychius.) 

£Wo/au,  on  the  feventh  of  every  lunar  month ; 
(Suidas)  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  to  whom  all  feventh 
days  were  facred ;  becaufe  one  of  them  was  his 
birth-day,  whence  he  was  fometimes  called  ECli-. 
pccytw,  (PluU  Sympos.  lib.  $.  Quajt.  I. — Hefiod* 
Dieb.)    They  fung  hymns  j  and  carried  in  their 

fcand^ 
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hands  branches  of  laurel,  with  which  alfo  they  adorn- 
ed their  difhes.  A  feftival  of  this  name  was  obferved 
on  the  feventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

EKmrvif  j*,  the  day  in  which  the  magiflrates  at 
Athens  entered  upon  their  offices  5  (Suidas. — An* 
tiphon.  Orat.  pro  dor.)  and  offered  facrifices  for 
the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  BvAaiof ,  and  Minerva  BsAaia,  counfellors. 

ExaAwft,  to  Jupiter,  furnamed  Hecalus*  from 
Hecale,  in  Attica  $  (Stepian.  By*anU  —  Plutarch* 

Ex*wi*,  in  honour  of  Hecate,  (Strabo,  lib.  i$.) 
At  Athens,  they  paid  great  reverence  to  this  god- 
{lefs,  believing  (he  was  overfeer  of  their  families  and 
children.  Statues  were  eredted  to  her  before  the 
doors  of  their  hctufes,  which  were  called  E*«t«i*  j 
(Ariftoph.  SfAot.  in  V*fp*)  Every  new  moon  there 
was  a  public  fupper  called  Epartt  famw,  ferved  up 
in  a  place  where  three  ways  met,  becaufe  (h#  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  triple  nature;  hence  the  names 
given  to  her,  Tfiynrurof,  TjiyXnw,  TfiyAaAn*, 
TjuJith.  She  was  placed  in  the  high-ways,  it  is  faid, 
becaufe  (he  prefidecj  over  piacular  pollutions  *  (Sckol. 
in  TAeocr,  Idyll.  2.)  and  thefe  fuppers  were  expiatory 
facrifices,  to  induce  her  to  avert  any  evils  on  ac- 
count of  piacutar  crirp^s  committed  on  the  public 
ways$  (Plutarch.) 

ExaropCoia^,  in  honour  of  Juno  j  (Pindar.  Schol* 
Olymp.  7.  8.)  by  the  Argians*  and  in  Laconiaj 
(Eufiati.  II.  (3.)  One  hundred  oxen  were  killed 
and  the  relicks  diftributed  among  the  citizens*. 
There  were  fports,  with  prizes  of  a,  brazen  fh»el4 
*p4  »  crown  of  myrtle. 


l* 
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_  Ex&rcfii>m<*9  to  Jupiter,  by  the  Meffenians,  wheij 
they  killed  one  hundred  enemies  5  (Paufan.  Mejfen.) 

Ex<foo-i«,  in  honour  of  Latona ;  (Ovid.  Met.  1^.) 

EAftpvCoA**,  in  honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  E\#r 
fuCoXcf,  the  huntrefs;  (Athena.  AfiTrvocop.  lib.  14.—* 
Pint,  de  Firt.  MuL)  A  cake  made  in  the  form  of 
a  deer,  on  that  account  called  t\*<pof,  was  offered 
to  her. 

.  EAm«,  in  honour  of  Helena;  (Hejychius.)  It 
was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules,  or  in 
chariots  compofed  of  rufhes  and  reeds,  and  called 

EXiuOff »«,  at  Plataea,  with  great  folemnityj  ( Pau- 
fan. B<*ot. — Plat.  Ariftid.)  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius  j 
alfo  obferved  by  the  Samians,  in  honour  of  the  god 
of  love ;  (Athena.  &tw.  3. — Plautus.  Per/,  ail.  1, 
fcen.  1.)  Slaves  who  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  ^ 
holiday,  called  by  this  name. 

Exi  u<rm<*,  was  the  moft  celebrated  and  myfterious 
folemnity  -,  and  faid  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by 
Ceres  herfelf.  Perfons  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages 
were  initiated  at  this  folemnity.  He  who  attend- 
ed at  the  initiation  was  called  Ufofmrm^  a  revealer 
of  holy  things.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and 
held  his  office  during  life,  and  was  devoted  to  a 
chafte  life.  He  had  three  affiftants ;  called  Aa^0^ 
torch-bearer,  who  w^s  allowed  to  marry  —  Kuj v£, 
the  crier — O  w  Pw/*«,  becaufe  he  miniftered  at  the 
altar.  I^ofaum;  is  faid  to  be  a  type  of  the  Qreat 
Creator;  AaAsgoc,  of  the  fun;  Kiifvg,  of  Mercury  $ 
and  O  an  t«  f3«p,«,  of  the  moon.  There  were  many 
public  officers — Bow^ivc^  the  king,  who  was  one 
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pf  the  archons— there  were  four  E**/*«>uit*i,  curatory 
eledted  by  the  people — ten  other  perfons  were  em- 
ployed, called  If{o*-aioi,  becaufe  they  offered  facri- 
fices.  ft  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Bo*/f o/*iwt 
and  continued  nine,  days  $  during  which,  no  man 
could  be  anrefted,  or  prefent  a  petition,  They, 
whq  were  initiated^  were  not  allpwed  to  fit  on  the 
covering  of  a  well,  or  to  eat  beans,  mullets  or 
weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  in  a  chariot  to  Eleu- 
fis,  (lie  was  fined  fix  thoufand  drachms ;  (MJiatu 
Var.  Hijt.  i  z.  04.— Petit,  ad  Leg.  Attic.)  The  fira 
pf  the  nine  days  was  called  Ayvqpos ,  an  aflembly.— * 
The  fecond,  4*a  h  Mur*i,  becaufe  they  purified 
themfelves  by  walhing  in  the  fea. — On  the  third, 
Jhey  offered  facrifices,  confifting  chiefly  of  r^yXn9 
\ht  mullet,  and  barley,  out  of  the  Rharium,  a  field 
pf  Eleufis.  Thefe  oblations  were  called  0ua. — On 
the  fourth,  they  made  a  folemn  proceffion,  in  which 
the  KaXaOiop,  baiket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  in  a^ 
confederated  cart;  crowds  of  people  fh outing, 
K«*^,  Aw/A«rflf ,  hail  Ceres.  Then  followed  women, 
called  K»rof  o^oi,  bafket-carriers,  in  which  were  con- 
tained carded  wool,  grains  of  felt,  a  ferpent, 
pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy-boughs,  cakes  called  #(W, 
poppies,  &c. — The  fifth  was  called,  H  rm  \*i*.va.$uv 
ujutff *,  the  torch  -  day.  -r-  The  fixth  was  called 
?a*X0f  >  from  Iacchus,  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres ; 
who,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  accompanied 
the  goddefs  in  her  fearch  after  Proferpine.  His 
ftatue  was  carried  in  a  folemn  proceffion,  called 
Iax^oc,  The  ftatue,  and  thofe  who  accorppanied 
it,  were  crowned  with  myrtle.  Thefe  were  called 
Iaxj£©ywyoi,  who  danced  and  fung,  and  beat  brazen 
£ettles„     The  way  by  which  they  iffued  out  of  the 

city 
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city  was  called,  I*f a  oJoc,  the  facred  way :  the  reft- 
ing-place,  Up*  *uxn,  from  a  fig-tree,  which  grew 
there.  They  alfo  refted  upon  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Cephiffus,  where  they  jefted  upon  travellers 
as  they  paffed.  .  Hence,  ytf v{ *£w,  from  yifvj«,  a 
bridge,  is  expounded  xAw«£»»,  mocking;  (Suidas.) 
and  y«pvf»w  are  interpreted  nmwrcu,  feoffors ;  (He- 
fychius.)  From  this  bridge  they  went  to  Eleufis, 
the  way  into  which  was  called  Munx*>  n<rofosy  the 
myftical  entrance. — On  the  feventh  day,  there  were 
(ports,  in  which  the  viftors  were  rewarded  with  a 
meafure  of  barley. — The  eighth  was  called  £«-i<fcw- 
£i«*  TLfxtgx,  becaiife  JEfculapius,  coming  from  Epi* 
daurus  to  Athens,  and  defiring  to  be  initiated,  thp 
lefler  myfteries  were  repieated. — The  ninth  day  waa 
called  IlAflpoxoai,  earthen  veffels;  becaufe  two 
earthen  veffels  were  filled  with  wine,  one  placed 
towards  the  eaft,  the  other  towards  the  weft  *  when, 
after  repeating  feveral  myftical  words,  they  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  wine  fpilt  upon  the  ground 
was  offered  as  a  libation ;  (Paufan.  Phoc.  c.  31. — 
Socrat.  Panegyr.  6.— Sc&ol,  Ariftoph.  Plut%  846. 10 14, 
— Diog.  Laert.  7.  i86#) — The  drefs  in  which  one 
had  been  initiated  was  deemed  facred,  and,  when 
worn  out,  was  confecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proferpinej 
(Schdl.  Arijlopk.  Plut.  843.  846  J      ' 

Ea*w?o{ i*j  an  Athenian  feftival,  (Pollux.  Qnom. 
lib.  1  o.  cap.  53. — Hejyckw)  called  from  E*i>*#,  veffels 
made  of  bulrufhes,  with  ears  of  willow,  in  whict\ 
myfterious  things  were  carried. 

Exx«t»«,  two  feftivals  5  (Hefychius,  —  Athtn*. 
Atimrocroip  lib.  15.  —  Pindar.  SchoL  Olymp.  Od.  13.) 
one  of  which  was  celebrated  in  Crete,  in  honoiy  of 
Ewopa,  called  EAAcm*,  from  the  rape  of  Jupiter  hx 

the 
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the  form  of  a  bull.  Europa's  bones  were  carried  in 
proceffion,  with  a  myrtle  garland,  called  Eaa«t*c  or 
ExAwrtK,  which  was  twenty  cubits  in  circumference. 
The  other  feftival  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians 
with  games  and  races,  in  which  young  men  con* 
tended,  running  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 
Jt  was  in  honour  of  Minerva. 

EA«£i«,  games  in  Sicily,  near  the  river  Heltons; 
(Hefyckius.) 

E/*wAoxi«,  celebrated  at  Athens ;  (Hefychius.) 

E»*Aiftrif ,  or  EwoXtag*?,  (Meurjius)  in  honour  of 
Enyalius,  (Hefychius)  who  is  faid  to  be  Mars,  or 
one  of  his  minifters. 

Egmjf  »«,  oblations  or  prayers  to  the  gods,  wng  mc 
iJoAr,  for  profperous  departure.  They  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  went  to  war,  and  by  men 
going  from  home,  or  about  to  die  i  (Suidas.)   ~ 

EvKxpnf,  to  Ceres,  named  A£9««,  (Plutarch  Jc 
IJid.  et  OJirid.)  from  A^Oo*,  grief,  in  memory  of  her 
forrow  for  the  lofs  of  hef  daughter  Proferpina. 

EmtufAHXy  private  feftivals,  and  times  of  rejoicing 
on  account  of  a  friend  returning  from  a  journey  j 
(Himerius  in  Propempt.  Flavian.) 
.    EmJnpia  AiroAAuw,  a  Delphic  feftival,  in  memory 
pf  a  jourhey  of  Apollo, 

E*ri0{ »xaA«,  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  (Hefychius.) 

EinxaiJuxy  an  Athenian  feftival,  in  honour  of 
•£eresj  (Hefychius.)  .   .•,„  ,. 

Btix^w*,  to  Ceres,  by  the  Laconiansj  (Hefy* 
chius. 

Evmxta,  Ejnyixiog  Eogrij,  a  day  of  rejoicing  after 
yiftory. 

Eirirx&<pt*9 
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E*M>K«fi«,  afeftival  at  Rhodes;  (Hejychm.) 

Emrxura,  a  Spartan  Feftival  ;  (Hefychius.) 

Eiri(rx»f *,  Exi»ie»f«fl-ic,  at  Scira  in  Attica,  to  Ceres 
and  Proferpina;  (Strab.  Georg.lib.  9. — Stephan.  in 

EfUTitia,  by  the  Thefpians,  in  honour  of  Emc, 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love  ;  (Eufiath.  II. «.) 

Ef  »ti«,  perhaps  the  fame  as  the  former  j  (Plutarch. 
Erotic— Paufan.  Btsotic.)  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
with  (pons  and  games. 

B(y*rt*,  to  Hercules,  a  Laconian  feftival  j  (Hr 
fishius.) 

Ef nana,  or  Ef «u»w«,  to  Ceres,  (Hefychm)  fur- 
named  Hercynna;  (fyfophr.  Caff,  v.  153.— P<ra- 
/<iw.  Bosotir.) 

Efpata,  in  honour  of  E^«c,  Mercury,  by  the 
Pheneatae  in  Arcadia;  (Paufan.  Arcad.)  and  the 
Cyllenians  in  Elisj  Paufan.  Eliac.)  By  the  Tana* 
gneans  in  Boeotia,  (Paufan.  Bxotic.)  where  he  was 
called  Kf<of»f0{,  the  ram-bearer,  and  reprefented 
with  a  ram  upon  his  flioulder.  It  was  obferved  in 
Crete,  where  the  matters  attended,  while  the  fervants 
fat  down  at  the  table;  (Athetue.Ltwc*.  14.J  Ano- 
ther feftival  to  Mercury  was  obferved  by  boys  in 
the  fchools  of  exercife  at  Athens ;  (£fckm.  h  ft* 
march.) 

-^y* t0  Vefta»  (Hefychi«0  called  Er <«  j  (&+, 
■—'—"I. — Torrh&is.) 


Eu/mwAio,  or  It^uv  EofT>i,  to  the  furies;  (Phil*. 
—Paufan.  Bceotic.)  who  were  called  SVw»  •««,, 
venerable  goddeffes;  by  the  Sicyonians,  E^fo 

favourable. 
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favourable.  It  was  obferved  annually  with  facri- 
fices,  in  which  pregnant  ewes,  cakes  made  by  young 
men  who  were  decked  with  flowers,  and  a  libation 
of  honey  and  wine*  were  offered  to  the  goddeflcs. 
At  Athens,  none  were  admitted  but  free  citizens, 

Ev£w0*«wo>,  to  Ceres  j  (Hefychius.) 

EvguxAt  j«,  a  Spartan  feftivah 

Ev£uy#/w**,  an  anniverfary  fbleffiflity  oblerved  by 
the  Phigateans  in  Arcadia,  (Paufan.  Arcad.)  to 
Eurynome ;  who  was  either  Diana,  or  a  daughter 
ef  Oceanus. 

.   Efv*Trot ,  horfe-races  in  Laconia ;  (Hefychius.) 

Hxax^Taia,  a  Laconian  feftival,  to  Helacatus, 
(Hefych.)  a  boy  beloved  by  Hercules. 

H(a*ay  a  feftival  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juno, 
called  Hf  n.  See  ExaTopCow*.  Another  of  this  name 
was  celebrated  every  fifth  year  with  games  at  Elis ; 
where  fixteen  matrons  were  appointed  to  weave  a 
garment  for  Juno ;  they  prefided  over  the  games. 
Virgins,  according  to  their  ages,  ran  races :  their 
hair  was  dilhevelled,  their  right  (boulders  bare  to 
their  breafts,  and  their  drefs  reached  only  to  their 
knees.  They  had  a  fecond  race  in  the  Olympic 
Stadium,  which  at  that  time  was  (hortened  about  a 
fixth  part.  The  vigors  were  rewarded  with  crowns 
of  olive,  a  (hare  of  the  ox  that  was  offered  in  facri- 
fice,  and  were  permitted  to  dedicate  their  own 
pidures  to  Juno.  This  name  was  given  alfo  to  a 
day  of  mourning  at  Corinth,  for  the  children  of 
Medea;  (Schol.  in  LycopAr.)  by  the  Pellenceans, 
with  games,  in  which  the  viftor  was  rewarded  with 
a  rich  garment,  called  ni aawxu  £*»»*• 
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.  H{«xXfi«,  an  Athenian  feftival,  every  fifth  year  td 
Hercules;  (Pollux,  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  J  The  Thebans 
obferved  a  foiemn  feftival  to  Hercules,  fumamed 
MnXw,  becaufe  t*  /auA*,  apples,  were  offered  to  him; 
(Pollux,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.)  There  were  other  feftivals 
to  him,  at  Coos,  and  at  Lindus. 

Hfoowdiia,  a  Pelopounefian  feftival,  in  which 
women  met  and  gathered  flowers  $  (Hefychius.) 

Hfoxia,  (Hefychius.) 

Hf«<f>  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Del- 
phians  $  (Plutarch.  Grac.  Quaft.) 

H<pourn<z,  to  Vulcan,  an  Athenian  feftival.  There 
was  a  race  with  torches,  called  Ay«>  Xa/Avat^x^  in 
the  academy  $  (Paufan.  —  Hefychius.  —  Perfii.  Fct. 
SchoL)  He  who  carried  the  torch  alight  to  the 
end  of  the  race,  was  the  vi&or,  and  called  Aa/*™- 
Aipcfoc  or  irvf  <rnp  of  of  $  (Ariftoph.  SchoL  in  ifo*.— 
Z«rrtf.  /#.  a-) 

GaXvc-iflt,  a  facrifice  offered  by  hulbandmen  aftef 
harveft.  The  whole  feftival  was  called  Ax«*,  and 
jguyxofAirnf  »*,  from  the  gathering  of  fruits.  Some 
fay,  it  was  obferved  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chus ;  (Menand.  Rhetor,  cap.  vt(  1  \*Kkm.)  others* 
of  Neptune;  (Eujlath.  II.  \.  590.)  Hence  0aXuruc 
*£T©f,  fometimes  called  ©afynx**,  (Athena,  lib.  2.) 
which  was  the  firft  bread  made  of  the  new  corn. 

6a;yiiAH*,  an  Athenian  feftival,  either  to  the  fun 
and  the  hours,  or  to  Diana,  and  Delian  Apollo.  It 
was  celebrated  on  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  0a{yijXu*. 
They  carried  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  pots,  called 
<foy*A9i.  On  the  fecond  day  it  was  ufual  to  luftrate 
the  city,  which  wis  done  by  two  perfons,  called 
♦«£/*axoi,  or  2u/xCax^o».  They  were  either  both 
men,  or  a  man  and  a  woman.    The  man  carried 

about 
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about  his  neck  figs,  called  nrx*fc>  of  a  black  co- 
lour; and  the  woman,  white.  The  *afl*«of,  wax 
called  Kfolwimf,  from  figs  called  xf  «&*>  and  ufed 
in  luftrations ;  hence  xgafa;  fro/**?,  was  a  tune  upon, 
the  flute,  which  was  played  as  he  went  to  perform 
his  office*  A  choir  of  fingers  contended  for  vidfcory  j 
and  the  conqueror  dedicated  a  tripod  in  the  Py- 
theum,  a  temple  of  Apollo.  At  this  feftival,  th^ 
Athenians  enrolled  their  adopted  fons  in  the  public 
regifteri  (fzetzes  Chiliad.  Hift.  $*  cap.  23.)  The 
Milefians  had  a  feftival  of  the  fame  name. 

Btoyotpttxy  the  marriage  of  the  gods ;  a  Sicilian 
feftival,  in  honour  of  Proferpinaj  (Pollux,  lib.  1. 
cap.  i.J 

Oioma,  fee  Aiow?!*. 

Giofaix,  a  feftival  to  all  the  gods ;  (Hefychius.— 
Paufan.  Achaic.—Schol.  in  Pind.  Olymp.  11. — Schol. 
in  Pind.  Olymp.  3.)  The  Pellenseans  had  folemn 
games,  in  which  the  vidors  were  rewarded  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  and  a  garment  called  xXai**-  A 
fcftival  was  alfo  held  of  this  name  by  the  Diofcuri. 

Biofama  or  Sto<poun<±>  the  appearance  of  God ;  ob- 
served by  the  Delpbians  ;  (Herod,  lib.  1. — Suidas.) 

QifourvarJu*,  a  Laconian  feftival ;  (Hefychius.) 

BttfMwv  Eo£tvi,  an  ^Etolian  feftival ;  (Polib.lib.  5.) 

G^T?)fj«,  (Hefyckius.J 

Otr/Aopofia,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  ©iff/nopof*, 
lawgiver;  (Virgil.  jEn.  4.)  It  was  celebrated  with 
various  ceremonies  in  many  different  cities  of 
Greece  ;  (Thefmophor.  in  Ariftoph.  —  Sopat.  it 
divifion.  j§*u*fi.—Hefych.— Plutarch.  Pelopid.—Pau- 
jan.  Attic— Schol.   Theocrit.  Idyll.  4.  25J     It  is 

fometimes 
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fometlmes  called  Mfy«*«ffi*.  It  Was  oblenrcd 
by  the  Athenians  with  the  greateft  folemnity.  The 
WorQiippers  were  free-born*  whofe  huibands  de- 
frayed the  charges  of  the  folemnity*  if  the  portion 
of  their  wives  amounted  to  three  talents.  Thcfe 
tf  ere  affifted  by  a  prieft,  called  Inpcmcpoga :  and 
by  certain  virgins,  who  were  ftri&ly  confined* 
and  maintained  at  the  public  charge  in  a  place* 
called  etrpof  o£«oF.  The  women  were  dreffed  in 
white,  as  an  emblem  of  chaftity*  for  five  or  three 
days  before  it ;  and  ftrewed  upon  their  beds*  agnus 
callus,  flea  bane*  vine  branches,  and  other  herbs,  that 
they  might  not  be  tempted  to  violate  their  cbaftity* 
They  were  not  allowed  to  eat  the  kernels  of  pome* 
granates,  or  to  be  adorned  with  garlands.  On  the 
nth  of  Pyanepfion,  the  women,  carrying  books 
on  their  heads*  containing  the  laws,  went  to  Eleufis, 
where  the  ceremony  was  obferved.  Hence  this  day 
was  called  Avo3ot,  the  afcent.  On  the  14th  the 
fcftival  began,  which  lafted  till  the  feventeehth* 
On  the  fixteenth  they  kept  a  faft,  fitting  on  the 
ground,  in  token  of  humiliation,  when  prayers  were 
offered  to  Ceres,  Proferpine,  Pluto,  and  Calligenia, 
the  nurfe  or  prieftefs  of  Ceres,  Hence  the  day  was 
called  N*irt»«,  a  fad.  There  was  alfo  a  myft^ritfus 
facrifice,  called  Ai«yjt*# ;  and  another  called  Zipim, 
a  mulft, %  which  was  offered  to  expiate  any  crime 
committed  during  the  ceremony*  At  this  feftival* 
prifoners  were  releafed;  (Diodor.  Sicul.  i.  14.— • 
SchoL  tfheocrit.  Idyll.  4.  25. —  Ovid.  Met.  10.  431* 
—Mliaru  Far.  Hifi.  9.  z6<—Ari/ioph.  The/m.  86.— 
Athena.  7.  16.) 

®«rfi«,  in  honour  of  Thefeus;  (Plutarch.  The/.—* 
Ariflopk.  Schot.  in  Plut.)    The  facrifiCes  were  called 

Qy&oh*, 


Oy Mm,  f torn  Dyfc  4ffce  eighth,  becatife  tljey  were 
offered  on  the  eighth  of  the  month;,  (HefycJms.) 
It  was  celebrated  with  (ports  and  games, 

&l«0,  to  Apollo  j  (Befychws.)  The  three  nurfiis 
of  Apollo  were  called  ®f  w. 

eui«,  to  Bacchus,  obferved  by  the  Eliaas  ;  (Pau» 
fan.  EUac.  6.) 

©oXA*,  to  Venus;  (Hejychius.) 

j9u*v«ia,  fo  called  from  Gum?, a  tunny,  which  fifti- 
ermen  offered  to  Neptune,  after  a  fuccpfsful  draught ; 
(Athena,  lib.  7.) 

Iif  0?  yquo;,  the  facted  marriage.  In  honour  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno ;  (Hefychius.) 

Ifa/u*i«,  in  which  muficians  contended  in  honour 
of  Jupiter;  (Stephan.  Byzant.)  furnamed  IOw/auti^, 
from  Ithome  in  Theffily. 

W;**>  a  feftival  of.  keucothsa.in  Crete,  derivefl 
from  Iwchus,  (HefycJiJ  pr  fooqa.Jnp,  the  fame 4s 
Leucothea  and  A%osy  grief. 

Iwia,  at  Lemnos. 

Iiwa,toIno,  (fzet.inLycophr.)  by  the  Corinthians, 
<the  Megarians,  (Paufan.  4tiic.)  and  in  Lacpnia* 
(Paufan.  Lacon.) 

Ut*xx,u*9  to  Bacchus. 

IoAai*,  the  feme  with  Hj axtoi* ;  {Pindar,  SchoL  in 
Olymp.  7.)  In  honour  of  Hercules  and  Iolaus.  It 
laftcd  Teveral  days;  (Pindar.  Schol.  in  IJthm. 
and  Nemem.)  and  celebrated  with  facrifices  and 
horfe-races ;  in  which  the  viftors  obtained  garlands 
of  myrtle  and  tripods  of  brafs. 
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Ui%mf  in  honour  of  Ifis,  (Dtider*  Sicul.  lit.  i.) 
Who  taught  the  life  of  com. 

Irx»i«,  celebrated  annually  at  Olympia,  in  me- 
mory of  Jfchenus,  grand fon  of  Mercury  and  Hierea; 
(Tzetz.  in  Lycoph.  v.  42*) 

-  K«Cfif it,  at  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  and  particularly 
at  Imbrus  and  Samothrace,  iflands,  which  were  con* 
fecrated  to  the  Cabin ;  (C*lius.RAodig. — &L  Gjr- 
rald.J  They  who  Were  initiated  into  thefe  myfteries, 
were  fuppofed  to  be  fecured  from  ftorras  at  fea ; 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  lib*  $.—PlaU  Euthydem. — Hejychiw. 
in  v.  &(QVHrpos.J 

]La\aoiJi*y  in  hortouf  of  Diana,  by  the  Laconians; 
(Horn.  SchoL  in  II.  ».) 

KaWirua,  the  rewards  of  beauty.  A  Lefbian 
.  feftival,  in  which  women  prefented  themfelves  in 
Juno's  temple,  and  the  prize  was  affigned  to  the 
faireft;  (Athena.  Atworof.  lib.  12.)  It  wasalfo 
celebrated  by  the  Parrhafians,  (Athen.  ibid.)  and 
the  Eleans  ;  (Suidas.) 

KaAXwrDf  i*,  at  Athens. 

K«f»u«,  obferved  in  moll  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 
In  honour  of  Apollo,  named  Carneus,  (Aloman.) 
or  from  Carnus,  fon  of  Jnpiter  and  Europa  j  (He/jh 
thius)  and  beloved  by  Apollo;  (Theocrit.  SchoL) 
It  laftcd  nine  days;  (Plutarch.  Nic.—~Athen<e*  lib.  4* 
— Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll. — Pind.  Pyth.)  in  which 
prizes  were  given  to  muficians. 

K*(u<*  or  KafuatTi?,  in  honour  of  Diana,  (Paufan. 
Lacon.)  furnamed  Caryathis,  from  Caryum  in  La- 
conia ;  {Luc.  wt(i  tfxwef.)  virgins  joined  in  a  dance, 
called  x«£vaT*£i»>>» 
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Ki<r<n>t c/^ui,  in  honour  of  Hebe,  the  goddefs  of 
youth ;  (Paufan.  Corinth.) 

K\a}ivr*fia>  or  BirCoia,  (HefychiUs.) 

K»axaXti<na,  annually  celebrated  upon  Mount 
Cnacalosj  by  the  Caphyatae,  in  honour  of  Diana  i 
(PaUfatu  Arcad.) 

Komfua,  obferved  the  day  before  the  feftival  of 
Thefeus,  in  which  a  ram  was  facrificed  to  Connidas, 
the  preceptor  of  Thefeus ;  (Plutarch,  thef.) 

Kojfio,  in  honour  of  Proferpina,  named  Kognh 
(He/ychius.) 

JLugvtamx*,  in  memory  of  the  Corybantes,  held 
at  Cnoffus  in  Crete. 

Kotutt**,  or  Kmrmt,  a  no&urnal  feftival  in  ho- 
nour of  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  the  goddefs  of  wanton* 
nefs j  (Suidas. — Juvenal,  Sal.  %.)  Her  priefts  were 
called  Battrraijfrom  Bairaa,  to  paint.  Another,  of  this 
name,  was  obferved  in  Sicily j  (Plutarch.  Proverb.) 

KfovK&y  to  Saturn,  who  is  called  &f  ovo* ;  (Art/top fa 
Sckol.  in  Nub.  —  Hefychius.)  It  was  obferved  at 
Athens  in  the  month  Ex«to/*6««*,  which  was  an- 
ciently called  Kf owoc.  Another,  to  Saturn,  was  cele* 
brated  at  Rhodes,  where  they  offered,  in  facrifice,  a 
condemned  criminal ;  (Porphyr.  apud.  Theod.  lib.  7.) 

KuCtf  wto,  in  memory  of  Naufitheus  and  Phseax, 
who  were  the  xufy ht<**,  pilots,  of  Thefeus,  in  his 
voyage  to  Crete  j  (Plutarch.  The/.) 

Kuwfomc,  obferved  in  the  dog-days,  afc  Aigos* 
(Athcn.  lib.  3.^ 

Aaxf faipoiuttv  EofTw,  feveral  feftivals  obferved  at 
Lacedaemon ;  (At hen*,  lib.  13.) 

*  2  A*fttrr*gj*j 
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AapD-nqicc,  at  PelleBe  in  Achata ;  (Paujm.  Achate.) 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  furnamed  A^pro^,  from 
AafAimity  to  fhine. 

Aotpwouw  Eo^tu,  games  at  Lariffa ;  [ApoU  Schol. 

lib.  4.) 

Anuria,  at  Laryfiutn,  to  Bacchus;  (Paufan. 
Lacon.) 

Aa?f  1*,  held  annually  at  Patra  in  Achaia,  in  ho- 
nour of  Diana,  (Paufan.  Achate.)  furnamed  Laphria, 
from  fpoils  taken  in  hunting.  It  lafted  two  days, 
attended  with  facrifices. 

Amiiuot>  annually  at  Sparta,  in  memory  of  Leo- 
nidasj  (Paufan.  Lacon.) 

Acomxa ;  (Porphyr.  de  Ant.  Nymph.)  celebrated 
frith  an  oration  and  fports. 

Arcana,  at  Lerna>  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Profer- 
pina,  and  Ceres  5  (Paufan.  Corinth.) 

Awou*,  to  Bacchus,  furnamed  Lenseus,  from  A«w, 
awine-prefs;  (Arifloph.  Schol.  Equit. — Diog.  Laert. 
Platone.)  In  this  feftival,  poets  contended  foe 
vidtory  j  and  tragedies  were  a&ed. 

A*flffoX*A,  lapidation;  celebrated  by  the  Traze- 
nians,  in  memory  of  Lamia,  and  Auxefio,  who  were 
two  virgins,  (toned  to  death  in  a  time  of  tumult ; 
(Paufan.  Corinth.) 

AifAvxriSiay  in  honour  of  Diana,  (Paufan.  Ach) 
furnamed  Limnatis,  from  Limne,  a  fchool  of  exer- 
cile  at  Traezen,  in  which  Ihe  was  worfhipped  \  or 
from  xijtxvai,  lakes,  becaufe  (he  had  the  care  of  fifli- 
ermen ;  (Artemid.) 

Amtoty  in  memory  of  Linus,  an  old  poet ;  (Pw- 
fan.Baot.) 

Avxftiftj 
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Aux*<«,  an  Arcadian  feftival,  (Plutarch.  C*far. — 
Pan/an.  Arcad.)  obferved  firft  by  Lycaofl,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  furnamed  Lycaeu9. 

Aux««,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Av*t t**,  held  at  Argos  ; 
(Pindar.  Schol.  in.  Pyth.< — Sopkocl.  Schol.  in  EleSr.) 
A  human  facrifice  was  offered  at  this  feftival. 

Auxgfyf i«,  by  the  Spartans,  to  Lycurgus  j  (Plu- 
tarch. Lycurg. — Strab.  lib.  8.) 

AuoWjia,  a  Samian  feftival,  ih  honour  of  Lyfaa- 
dcxi  (Plutarch.  Tjyfandr.—Hefyghius.)  It  was  au- 
ciently  called  Hf«*<z. 

Mai/Aaxrvf »«,  offered  by  the  Athenians  in  Maemac- 
terion,  which  was  a  winter  month,  to  Jupiter  Mai- 
fAaxTus ,  to  induce  him  to  fend  mild  weather  j  (Har- 
pocration.  —  Suidas.  —  Hefychius.  —  Plutarch,  wig* 

McyaAafTia,  fee  0f<r^o<pofia. 

Mi^AAiia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus,  (Ifocrat.  in. 
Helen.  Encom.  —  Pan/an.  Lacon.)  together  with 
Helena. 

Mco-orf  of  owiaiHfAff  a»,days  upon  which  theLcfbians 
offered  fecrifices  $  (Hefychius.) 

Mtrayumu,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  month ; 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  Melitt  * 
(Suidas. — Harpocrat.— Plutarch,  de  ExU.) 

KbxriaJfc  i*,  facrrfices,  with  horfe-racea,  in  memory 
of  Miltiades ;  (Herod,  lib.  4.) 

Mwtia,  celebrated  by  the  Orchomeniaos  ;  (Pin- 
dar. Schol.  IJlhm.  Od.  1.)  who  were  called  Miny*. 

*  3  MuHtaMltftir 
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MmXweuw  Eofm,  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Mitylene,  in  honour  of  Apollo  MaAAuit ;  (Hejy- 

chius. — TAucyd.  lib.  3.) 

•  Mowvx"*,  obferved  annually  at  Athens,  on  the 
Cxteenth  of  the  month  Mv»ux$w,  in  honour  of  Diana. 
They  offered  cakes,  called  *pp*?«*w,  from  (hining 
on  every  fide ;  becaufe  lighted  torches  hung  round 
them,  when  they  were  carried  into  the  temple,  or 
becaufe  they  were  offered  at  full  moon  *  (Harpocrat. 
—Suidas.—Euftatk.  II.  i.) 

Mau«»«,  in  honour  of  the  mufes ;  (Pollux,  lib.  1. 
cap.  L—jEfchinr  in  Timarch. — Paufan.  Baotic— 
Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  17. — Plutarch.  Erotic.) 

Much*,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  furnamed  Myfia,  from 
Myfius  an  Argianj  (Paufan.  Ackaic.)  Itlafted 
feven  days  -,  on  the  third,  men  and  dogs  were  (hut 
out  of  the  temple,  and  the  women  and  bitch* 
remained. 

M«*«*,  an  Arcadian  feftival;  (Apollon.  Mod. 
Sshol.  lib.  1.  v.  164.)  from  M«a<k,  a  fight  1  inftituted 
in  memory  of  a  battle,  in  which  Lycurgus  flew 
Ereuthalion. 

Ni xvo-1*,  m-  memory  of  deceafed  perfons. 

Nspf<rsi«  or  Ntpso-i*,  in  memory  of  deceafed  per- 
fons 5  fo  called,  from  Nemefis  j  (Sophocl.  EleOr.  v. 
793. — Dtmofth.Orat.  adv.  Spud. p.  6$o.Suidas. 

Nwivia,  to  Bacchus,  when  the  new  wine  was  firft 
tarted;  (Hefychius.) 

N*oirT*A«fA!*«,  celebrated  by  the  Delphians,  (Heli- 
odor.  Ethiop.  lib.  3,)  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus  : 
with  much  pomp  and  fpleadour. 
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N«A«»A«,'a  Milefian  feftival,  in  honour  of  Diana, 
furnamed  Neleis,  from  Neleus,  of  Miletus  *  (Plu- 
tarch, de  Virt.  MuL—Lyeophr.  Caf.) 

Not*  u  t*  M«f«0»w,  obferved  upon  the  fixth  of 
BonJfopwif,  in  memory  of  that  famous  vi&ory,  which* 
Miltiades  obtained  againft  the  Perfians ;  (Plutarch. 
de  Glor.  Athen.) 

NixuTue*«  AOiwc,  in  memory  of  Minerva's  viftorjr 
over  Neptune,  when  they  contended  which  fhould 
give  name  to  the  city,  afterwards  called  Athens  j 
(Prod,  in  Tim*.  Comrn.  1.) 

Noupjivi*  or  NitpuMft,  obferved  at  the  beginning 
of  every  lunar  month,  (Horn.  Schol.  Ody.  u.— 
Euftath.  Odyjf.  v.  and  f.—Hefychius.-r  Herod,  lib. 
8.)  which  was  upon  the  new  moon.  It  was  ob- 
ferved with  games  and  entertainments ;  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  efpecially  of  Apollo,  who  was  called 
Nf»f*n»«>  (Plutarch,  de  Grac.  Quaft.)  Becaufe 
they  were  offered  every  month,  thele  facrifices  were 
called  */Afw>«  '*£*  or  tmprm*,  and  thofe  who  performed 
them  «n/*woi,  and  ty^om.  The  cakes  offered 
were  called  rapnm*,  and  the  worshippers,  »«pit»i«rft». 

B*>h**9  a  Macedonian  feftival,  (Hefychius.—Liv. 
lib.  40,— <&  Curt.  lib.  10.)  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was 
obferved  in  the  month  Xanthus,  which  was  the 
feme  with  April  i  (Suidas.)  The  army  was  at  this 
time  purified  by  a  folemn  luftration, 

Swoixia  or  M«™xi*,  annually  obferved  by  the 

Athenians,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  (Thucyd.  lib.  i. 

—Plutarch.  The/.)  on  the  fixteenth  of  Ex*t«j*C**»v, 

in  memory  of  the  Athenians  uniting  in  one  body, 

jl  4  Owtm* 
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Oyx*r*«,  *  Boeotian  feftival,  ip  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, furnamed  Oncheftius,  from  Oncheftus,  a  town 
in  Boeotia  ;  (PaUfan.  Boeotic.) 

OKvfATrix,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Olympian  Ju- 
piter, 

OpoAwoc,  a  Theban  feftival,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Homoloius,  or  Ceres  Homoloia;  {Theocr.  Schol. 
Idyll.  8.)  fo  called  from  Homole  in  Boeotia. 

O<r^o(po^x  or  £l<rxo<pofix,  an  Athenian  feftival,  fo 
called  fflom  carrying  boughs  hung  with  grapes, 
which  were  termed  wye*  >  (Hejy  chius. — Harpocrat. 
—Plutarch.  Thef.J  There  was  always  a  race  at  this 
feftival  ;  (Pan/an.  Attic.  —  Athena,  lib.  1 1 .— Hejy- 
chius.) '  The  reward  of  the  vi6tor  was  a  cup,  called 
TltiTonrXoot,  or  n.t9T&ir\n9  fivefold  5  becaufe  it  was  a 
mixture  of  five  things,  wine,  honey,  cheefe,  meal, 
and  oil. 

Tlccyxkcchcc,  Co  called,  from  all  forts  of  boughs. 
It  was  celebrated  by  the  Rhodians,  when  they 
pruned  their  vines;  (Hejy  chius.) 

n«/*CoiWT**,  celebrated  by  all  the  Boeotians, 
(Strab.lib.  y.—Paufan.  Baotic.)  who  afiembled  near 
Cheronea. 

nawx0nwx*a,  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the  proteftrefi 
of  Athens.  At  firft  it  continued  only  one  day; 
but  was  afterwards  prolonged  feveral  days;  and 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  *  There  were 
two  folemnities  of  this  name,  Mty«x«  lLxra6i»a<*, 
the  great  Panathemea,  which  was  celebrated  once 
in  five  years ;  and  M»*f  a  nawimcua,  the  leffer 
Panathenaea,  which  was  kept  every  third  year.  In 
the  latter  there  were  three  games,  managed  by  ten 
prelidents,  elected  from  the  ten  tribes,  who  con- 
S  tiiiued 
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tinned  in  office  fouc  years.     On  the  fifft  day  was  a 
race  with  torches,  in  which  footmen  and  horfemen 
contended.     The  fecond  contention  was,  wafty*? 
ayu»,  a  gymnical  cxercife,  in  a  place  near  the  river, 
called  iravaOwfttxM'.     The  laft  was  a  mufical  con- 
tention y  in  which  the  poets  alfo  contended  in  four 
plays,  named  riff  oAoyi*.     There  was  a  contention 
in  imitation  of  a  fea-fight,  in  which  the  viftor  was 
rewarded  with  a  veflel  of  oil,  and  a  crown  of  thofe 
olives,  which  grew  in  the  academy,  called  /»•£<«* 5 
from  i*o£o?,  death,  of  /**$©*,  a  part.     There  was  alfo 
a  dance,  performed  by  boys  in  armour,  called  Py- 
rrichia.     No  man  was  allowed  to  be  prefent  at  theft 
games  in  dyed  garments,  under  a  penalty  to  be  im- 
pofed  by  the  AymoQerns,  prefident  of  the  games* 
They  facrificed  fumptuoufly,  towards  whieh>  every 
Athenian  borough  contributed  an  ox ;  of  the  flelh 
that  remained,  a  public  entertainment  was  made 
for  the  whole  affembly.     In  the  greater  feftival,  the 
fame  rites  were  nearly  obferved  -,  but  with  yet  more 
magnificence:  with  the  addition  of  the  proGeffion,  _ 
in  which  Minerva's  facred  ir«rA«*,  garment,  was 
carried.     This  wtirXog  was  woven  by  a  number  of 
virgins,  called  Efy*n*«i,  from  fgyw,  work:  theft 
were  fuperintended  by  two  of  the  AffH^go*,  and 
commenced  their  employment  at  the  feftival  xaX~ 
*»*,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Pyanepfiom     It  was  white, 
without  fleeves,  and  embroidered  with  gold  r  upon 
it,  the  atchievements  of  Minerva  and  Jupiter,  of 
the  heroes,  and  of  men  renowned  for  courage,  were 
described ;  hence  men  of  courage  are  faid  to  be 
«#H>iirf7rA8j   (Arifloph.  Equit*  563.)     In  the  Cera-   . 
niicus,  without  the  city,  was  an  engine  built  in  the 
form  of  a  (hip,  upon  which  the  irtvxn  was  hung, 

as 
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as  a  fail,  and  the  whole  was  conveyed,  by  fubterra- 
neous  machines,  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  Eleufinia; 
and  thence  to  the  citadel ;  where  the  *wx«c  was  put 
upon  Minerva's  ftatue,  which  was  laid  upon  a  bed 
ftrewed  with  flowers,  and  called  tAoquc.     Perfons  of 
all  ages  and  fexes  attended.    It  was  led  up  by  old 
men,  with  old  women,  carrying  olive  branches  in 
their  hands,  hence  they  were  called  8«\x©p *f  o*,  car- 
riers of  green  boughs.     Then  followed  the  men  of 
full  age,  with  (hields  and  fpears,  and  attended  by 
the  jurroixoi,  fqjburners,  who  carried  fmall  boats,  as  an 
emblem  of  their  coming  from  other  countries,  and 
were  hence  called  £xa?ifofo»,  boat-bearers:  then  fol- 
lowed the  women,  attended  by  the  wives  of  the  fo- 
journers,  who  were  called  TJf  iof  of  o«,  from  carrying 
water-pots.      Then  followed  young  men,  finging 
hymns  to  Minerva 5  they  were  crowned  with  millet; 
next  proceeded  feleft  virgins  of  high  rank,  called 
Kovufofo*,  bearers  of  bafkets;  becaufe  they  carried 
ba&ets,  which  contained  neceflaries  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremonies,  which  were  in  thecuftody  of 
the  manager  of  them,  and  hence  called  AfxiSwf*;. 
Thcfe  virgins  were  attended  by  the  daughters  of 
fojourners,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  little  feats, 
and  called  Aipf  «p©g ti,  feat-carriers.    The  boys  fol- 
lowed, in  coats  worn  At  proceffions,  and  called  w- 
jopxos.    At  this  folemnity  there  was  a  gaol  delivery ; 
and  it  was  alfo  ufual  to  prefent  golden  crowns  to 
thofe  who  deferved  well  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
to  appoint  fome  to  fing  Homer's  poems ;  (JElian. 
Far.  Hifi.  viii.  2. — Lycurg.  adv.  Leocrat.  p.  181.)   In 
thefe  and  other  quinquennial  folemnities,  they  prayed 
for  the  profperity  of  the  Platseans;  (Paufan.  Arcad* 
L—Apolkdor.  iii.  14,  §  7.~Plut*  Thef%-~Barpocrat. 

Sui<ks. 
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Suidas. — Thucydid.  6.  56. — Pollux,  &.—Lucret.  2. 

7 1  •  — -  SchoL  Arifioph.  Ran.  131.  —  fo/za/.  Arifioph. 

Nub.  1001.  —  Sdto/.  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  10.  65.— 

SchoL  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Col.  689, — Euripid.  Hecub.  468,) 
n«y«xf <«,  in  honour  of  Panacc 5  (Theodoret.) 
n<xpS*ixo»y  the  fame  with  Afinvowa  and  XaXxna; 

n*irft«,  an  Athenian  feftival,  fo  called  from  Pan- 
dion,  by  whom  it  was  inftituted;  (Suidas.)  It 
was  celebrated  after  the  Atowo-sa, 

IL* vi(oirot,  an  Athenian  feftival,  (Hefychius.)  in 
memory  of  Pandrdfus,  daughter  of  Cecrops. 

na»Ai4ri«,  public  rejoicings,  (Proclus.  in  He/iocL 
E£  V-  £•)  when  intemperate  feafons  forced  the  ma- 
tiner  to  ftay  at  home, 

n*v£AX?iwa,  celebrated  by  an  affembly  of  people 
from  all  parts  of  Greece  5  (Eufiath.  IL  j3.) 

Tl*wm*9  celebrated  by  people  from  all  the  cities 
of  Ionia;  (Herod,  lib.  1. — Strabo.  lib.  5. — Eufiath. 
II.  v.)  It  was  in  honour  of  Neptune.  If  the  bull, 
in  this  facrifice,  happened  to  bellow,  it  was  account- 
ed a  favourable  omen,  becaufe  that  found  was 
efteemed  acceptable  to  Neptune;  (Bom.  IL  i.) 

Tlwot  Eogm,  obferved  annually  in  honour  of  Pan 
at  Athens ;  (Herod,  lib.  6.  cap.  106.)  Pan  had  alfo 
a  feftival  in  Arcadia ;  (Theocrit.  SchoL  Idyll.  7.)  at 
which  his  ftatue  was  beaten  with  ZxiaAoi,  fea-onions. 

nawJ/Jft,  fee  IIuamJ/*<x. 

Hdf«Ai»,  in  honour  of  Paralus,  an  ancient  herog 
(Eufiath.  Odyjf.) 

Tleto<rotyuay  at  this  feftival,  an  oration  was  made  in 
praife  of  Paufanias,  the  Spartan  General,  who  con- 
quered Mardonius  at  Plattea  j  (Paufan.  Lacon.) 

TU\*wu»9 
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TUXtvaa,  in  honour  of  Pelop%  obferved  bv  the 
Eleans  ;  (Paufan.  Eliac.) 

TltXufta,  aTheffalianfeftival,  fimilarto  the  Roman 
Saturnalias  (Athena.  lib.  14.) 

IT«f minx,  a  Macedonian  folemnity ;  (Hefychius.} 

n«f^*XAi«,  the  fame  with  ttxxuyuy,*.  See 
>A»o»u«-io. 

Unamrtn  Eo{m,  gymnical  exercifes  at  Pitanaj 
(Hefychius.) 

fltanfM*  in  honour  of  Aglaurus,  daughter  of 
Cecrops,  or  Minerva ;  (Hefychius.— Pint.  Alcib.— 
Athena,  lib.  3.— Pollux,  lib.  8.  cap.  1 2.)  They  un- 
dreffed  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  and  warned  it,  hence 
it  was  called  vXvumg •«,  from  itKmuv,  to  wain.  It 
was  accounted^  inaufpicious  day;  and  the  temples 
were  furrounded  with  ropes,  to  prevent  men  from 
adrmffionj  (Plutarch.  Alcibid.)  They  carried  in 
proceffion  a  cluftre  of  figs,  called  HynrcS ,*,  or  Hyn- 
*l »«,  from  nymfxcu. 

IW,«,  a  Th«ban  folemnity,  in  honour  of  Apol- 
Jo,  furnamed  n«xMf,  grey,  becaufe  he  was  here  re- 
prefented  with  grey  hairs ;  (Paufan.  Baotic.)  The 
victim  was  a  bull. 

nepvtw  A*,^<  E»(m  i  (Hefychius.)  Tlicre  was 
an  image  at  this  folemnity,  called  in^f^^w. 

Ilitttfut,  or  nwKi/wMa,  in  honour  of  Iloctifov,  Nep- 
tune, to  whom  they  alfo  offered  another  facrifice, 
called  0«^,w;  (Hefychius.) 

Ilf  »**«*,  in  honour  of  Priapus. 
nf«ifo«ri*,  or  n^foo-j*,  facrifices  offered,  (Hefy- 
thius.  —  Suidas.  —  Arijioph.  Schol.  Epil.J  wSo  nt 
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«f  o*iw9  before  feed  time,  to  Ceres,  furnamed  ITj ot- 

n^y**,  celebrated  by  the  people  of  Laconia, 
before  they  gathered  their  fruits ;  (Hefyckius.) 

Tl(OfMayjay  a  feftival,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
crowned  themfelves  with  reeds ;  (At hen.  lib.  15.) 

TlfOfAtQuz,  in  honour  of  Prometheus,  at  Athens  j 
(Ariftoph.  Schol.  Ran.) 

IIj ocr;£aif»iTiif  *«,  a  day  of  rejoicing,  when  a  new 
married  wife  ^rent  to  the  houfe  of  her  hrulband  ; 

(Suidas. — Harpocration.) 

nfo™ Af i«,  a  folemnity  before  marriage. 

IIfOTfvy£»«,  in  honour  of  Neptune  and  of  Bacchus, 
(Hefyckius)  furnamed  IIj org uyur,  from  new  wine. 

Ilfo^Oa^a,  fb  called  avo  m  irgopfanw,  from  pre- 
venting, or  coming  before ;  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  15.) 

nfox«f»ri»f»*,was  annually  obferved  by  the  Athe- 
nian magiftrates,  to  Minerva,  when  the  fpring  firft 
appeared;  (Suidas.) 

nj«Tf<r»x«£ia,  celebrated  by  the  Cherfonefians, 
and  Theflalians,  (Pindar.  SchoU  IJlhm.  Od.  1. — 
Lucian.  Deoi:  Con.)  in  memory  of  Protefilaus,  who 
was  the  firft  Grecian  flain  by  Hedtor. 

Iluai^ia,  an  Athenian  feftival,  fometimes  called 
JloiaixnJ^a,  or  Tlmo^/ix,  (Harpocration.— Hefyckius.*- - 
Plutarck.  Tkef.)  from  boiling  pulfe,  as  was  ufual  on 
that  day. 

IIuA***,  a  feftival  at  Pylae,  called  alfo  Thermo- 
pylae, in  honour  of  Ceres ;  (Strab.  lib.  9.) 

n-jf  ra»  Eof rn9  the  feftival  of  torches  ;  obferved  at 
Argus,  in  memory  of  the  torches  lighted  by  Lyn- 

ceu» 
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ecus  and  Hypermneftra,  to  fignify  to  each  other, 
that  they  had  both  efcaped  from  danger ;  (Paufan. 
Corinth.) 

PaCAr  *»«Xmf'»*,the  elevation  of  the  rod;  annually 
obferved  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  at  which  the  priefts 
carried  a  cyprefs  tree. 

Yol^uSim  Eof tit,  a  part  of  the  A»o»u<na,  or  feftival 
of  Bacchus,  at  which  they  repeated  fcraps  of  fongs 
or  poems,  as  they  walked  by  his  ftatue  ;  (Athen. 
B.y.) 

2<x€&£t*9  nocturnal  myfteries  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Sabazius ;  (Clemens,  Proterp.)  or  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, furnamed  Sabazius,  from  the  Sabae,  a  people 
of  Thrace ;  (Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ^—Ariftoph.  SchoL 
Vefp^-Harpocratiotu) 

Z«g aw*,  in  honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Saronia, 
from  Saro,  the  third  king  of  Traezen ;  (Paufan. 
Corinth.) 

Xu<r<*xQu*9  (baking  off  the  burden,  A  public 
Athenian  facrifice,  in  memory  of  Solon's  ordinance, 
by  which  the  debts  of  the  poor  were  remitted; 
( Plut.  So/one.) 

2i/*iXu,  in  honour  of  Semele,  the  mother  of  Bac- 
chus; (Hefychius.) 

2iirri£ »ok,  a  Delphian  feftival,  every  ninth  year,  in 
memory  of  Apollo's  vi&ory  over  Python ;  (Plut. 
Crac.  %u*Jt.) 

26m<*,  at  Argos ;  (Hefychius.) 

Ixfija,  or  2x«£ *,  or  Sxjf o^of »a,an  annual  folemnity 
at  Athens,  (Ariftoph.  SchoL  Conci. — Suidas. — Har* 
pocration.)  upon  the  twelfth  of  Zxij  f  ©pofiw?,  in  ho* 
nour  of  Minerva,  or  of  Ceres  and  Proferpina.    At 

this 
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this  feftival  was  a  race  called  org**  of  i«,  becaule  they 
Carried  vine  branches  full  of  grapes  in  their  hands. 

2x1*1**,  or  Zxuf  *,  at  Alea  in  Arcadia,  (Paufan. 
Artad.— Pollux*  lib.  8.  cap.  33.)  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, whofe  image  was  uto  m  **mii>  under  a 
(hade* 

ZxiXAwv  EofTD,  the  feftival  of  fea-onions.  It  was 
obferved  in  Sicily ;  and  was  a  combat,  in  which 
boys  beat  each  other  with  fea-onions,  and  the  vi&or 
was  rewarded  with  a  bull  ;  (Theocrit.  Schol.  Idyll.  7.) 

2v©fna;  (Hefychius.) 

£nw*,  at  Athens,  (Hefychius.— Suidas.)  in  which 
the  women  lampooned  each  other. 

Xrcxpux,  at  Eretria,  in  honour  of  Diana  Stophea ; 
(Athena,  lib.  6.) 

HrvfAf ot\icc9  at  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  in  honour 
of  Diana;  (Paufan.  Arcad.) 

Svyxtyupifi*,  fee  e«Xvo-i«s  (Theocrit,  Idylf.  j.+~ 
Ariftot.  ad*  Nicom.  8. 11.) 

Svfaxovo-iw  EofTaj,  Syracufian  feftivals;  fiV*/. 
£/gf.  *</.  Dion,  prop.)  It  lafted  ten  days.  Another 
was  celebrated  annually ;  (Cicero.  Orat.  in  Verr.  4.) 

2ty ]*«»*,  games  at  Sparta;  (Hefychius)  the  prize 
of  which  was  «rvfp«j«,  a  mixture  of  fat  and  honey. 

2ttTn;i»,  facrifices  for  deliverance  from  danger; 
(Pint.  Aral. — Polyb.  lib.  2. — Gar.  de  Off.  lib.  3.) 

T*i**f  i«,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  furnamed  Ta- 
narius.  % 

TaAa  JtTn?,  gymnical  exercifes  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter T*a*w;  (Hefychius.) 
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TavfftA,  in  honour  of  Neptune;  (Hefy  chins.— 
Athena \  lib.  10.) 

•    TVjfoiroAtiat,  in  honour  of  Drana  T*vf  •*-<**;  ffli?- 
fyckhis.) 

T«uf©x*X«*,  at  Cyzicus ;  Hejychius.) 

Ttwa.fzy.oro*,  the  fortieth  day  after  childbirth. 

TtOwuha,  a  Spartan  feflival,  in  which  TAnw9 
nurfes,  conveyed  the  male  infants  committed  to 
their  charge  to  the  temple  of  Diana  Corythallia; 
at  which  certain  ceremonies  were  performed ;  (Hefy- 
chius.)  Young  pigs  were  offered  in  facrifice ;  when 
fome  danced,  who  were  called  iKojutaAAirf  *»» ;  others 
employed  thcmfelves  m  buftbonry,  and  were  called 
jLvjiTfoi.  The  entertainment  was  calkd'Kewcand  to 
partake  of  it,  Kofi^civ.  Tents  were  eredted  .near  the 
temple,  in  which  were  beds,  covered  with  tapeftry; 
every  one  had  his  portion  at  fupper,  and  a  fmall 
loaf,  called  $y<r»xvXAK;  a  new  cheefe,  part  of  the 
belly  and  tripes,  figs,  beans  and  green  vetches. 

T*TavK*,  in  memory  of  the  Titanes. 

TAtpnx^i*,  games  celebrated  at  Rhodes,  in  me- 
mory of  Tlepolemus>  on. the  twenty-fourth  of  Gor- 
piseus;  (Pindar.  SchoL  Olymp.  Od.  y.J 

Twm,  obferved  at  Samos;  (Aihen*.  lib.  15.)  10 
which  they  carried  Juno's  image  to  the  fea  fliore, 
and  offered  cakes  to  it. 

T©£agiJj«,  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  Toxaris,  a 
Scythian  hero;  (Lucian.  ScytL) 

Tfix^afia,  annually- celebrated  by  .the  Ionian?,  in 
honour  of  Diana  Triclaria;  (Jlaufan.  Achate.) 

TprinZf 
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Tpioirifc,  games  facred  to  Apollo  Triopius.  The 
prizes  were  tripods  of  brafs ;  (Herod,  lib.  1.  cap.  44.^ 

*r^TQv»r^nttj  in  which  they  prayed  for  children 
to  the  0wi  yiviOXio*,  gods  of  generation,  who  wets 
ixJled  TgiToir^Tif k  ;  (Etymolog.  Auft.) 

TgiflrovijTflM  ;  (Hefychius.) 

Tf  o?wia,  celebrated  annually  at  Lebadea,  in  ho- 
nour of  Triphonius ;  (Pindar.  Schol.  Olymp.  Qd.  j.) 

TWai;  (Hefychius.) 

*Tvf  6?,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  by  the  Achseans ; 
(Paufan.  Corinth.) 

T#x«vO*a,  annually  obferved  at  Amyclae  in  Laco- 
nia,  (Paufan.  Lac  on.)  in  memory  of  the  beautiful 
youth  Hyacihthus,  with  games  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo i  (Athena,  lib.  4. — Hefychius.) 

TCfin**,  at  Argos  j  (Plutarch.  Virt.  Mul. — Po- 
ly*n.  lib.  8 .) 

Tf^ofogidh  fo  called  airo  r*  ft($w  v&f ,  from  bearing 
water ;  and  obferved  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  thofe 
who  perifhed  in  the  deluge ;  (Etymol.  AuS.)  Ano- 
ther of  this  name  was  obferved  at  JEgina,  to  Apollo* 
(Pindar.  Schtl.  Nem.  Od.  $.) 

Tim*>  in  honour  of  Diana  Hymnia,  at  Man- 
tinea. 

Tmf»,  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Venus  j  (Athena: 
Ub.  3.)  fronv  •*,  a  fow  j  becaufe  fows  were  facrificed 
to  this  goddefs. 

#*yw*,  fo  called  from  $*yi»,  to  cat }  (Athena. 
lib.  7.)    It  belonged  to  Bacchus* 

**)w  i  (Euftath.  Odyfs.  f.) 
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topjbiftrfi*;  (Hefychius.) 

<I>fAA<>f,  to  Bacchus:  (Snicks.— Arifioph.  ScioL 
Nub.) 

-  'QsftfxTTix,  at  Cyzicum,  in  which  a  black  heifer 
was  facrificed  to  Profcrpine  5  (Plutarch.  Ltuull.) 

Qutrfo^atj  in  honour  of  Phofphorus  or  Lucifer; 
(Hefychius, — Plutarch,  in  Colot.) 

XaAxiub,  from  X«Axof,  brafs;  in  memory  of  the 
firft  invention  of  working  brafs  ;  (Euftath,  11.  0.— 
Suidas.  —  Harfocration.)  It  was  called  lWijp»> 
and  fbmetimes  Afluww*. 

X*Xx*o4x« o^  annually  obferved  at  Sparta,  on  which 
young  men  aflembled  in  arms*  to  celebrate  a  facri- 
iice  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  furnamed  X«*«wx*r  * 
/Polyb.  lib.  4.—Paufan.  Photic,  and  Laconic.) 

XeMtaj  celebrated  by  the  Chaonians  in  Epirus* 
(Parthen.  Erot.  32.) 

X«g***,  obferved  once  in  nine  years  by  the  Del- 
phiansi  (Plutarch.  GrtcStytfi*) 

X«fi<rm,  in  honour  ofChsrites,  the  graces,  with 
dances,  which  continued  all  night  3  and  he  who  was 
awake  the  longeft,  was  rewarded  with  a  cake*  called 

Xajimf **  EXntofM*,  a  thanklgiving  at  Athens, 

on  the  twelfth  of  BoiiJjpp""*  which  was  the  day  pn 
which  Thrafybulus  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants,  and 
reftored  the  Athenians  their  liberty  3  (Plutarch,  dt 
Glor.  Athen.) 

X*f/Aoruk«,  at  Athens ;  (Hefy  chins.) 

Xi»£<wron*,  celebrated  by  the  XupvwM,  or  handi- 
craftsmen* (Athen.  lib;  8.) 
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XtXt  j«»i*>  at  Rhodes,  when  the  boys  begged  from 
door  to  door,  and  fung  a  certain  fong ;  which  cere- 
mony was  called  XiA*A>»£ti»,  and  the  fong  itfelf 
XfXi jWju*,  becaufe  it  was  begun  with  an  invocation 
of  the  XtMi™,  fwallow  j  (Athetia.) 

Xtona,  in  honour  of  Ceres,  annually  obferved  by 
the  Hermionians  -9  (Paufan.  Corinth.) 

Xitam*,  in  honour  of  Diana,  furnamed  Chitoniaf 
from  Chito  in  Attica,  where  it  was  obferved ;  { Gal- 
tim.  Sthol.  Hymn,  in  Diath— Athena,  lib.  14*)  Ano- 
ther of  this  name  was  celebrated  at  Syracufe;  (Ste* 
$kan.  Byzant.  v.  Xnwn.) 

XAtti*,  at  Athens,  on  the  fixthof  dajyuAiw,  (He- 
Jychm.—Eujlath.  IL  l—Paufan*  Atu)   to  Ceres, 
fiirnamed  Ev^AMf,  fertile  5  (SopkocL  (Edip.  Coign.) 

Xur,  fee  Affamf »«• 

X*Aa?,  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  (fiefythius.) 

Xvrpi ,  fee  AriigHf  ta. 

Cfrfmyi*,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  ty*?*)*?,  eater 
ofrawflelh;  (dm.  Pnterp.) 

A^ftift,  facrifices,  confifting  of  fruits,  offered  In 
Spring,  fummer,  autumn  and  winter,  for  mild  and 
temperate  weather;  (Athene,  lit.  14.) 

OF   THE  GRtCIfM   CAMSS   AND   COMBATS. 

The  games  wete  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  gods 
or  of  deified  heroes ;  and  always  began  and  ended 
with,  a  facrifice.  They  who  obtained  the  vidlory, 
cfpecially  in  the  Olympic  games,  were  highly  ho* 
notired.  On  their  return  home,  they  rode  in  "t 
triumphal  chariot  into  the  city,  the  walls  beinfc 
•  z  throwu 
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thrown  down  to  give  them  admittance;  (Plu- 
tarch, lib.  2.  Quaft.  6.)  They  were  honoured  with 
the  firft  places  at  all  (hows  and  games,  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  charge;  (Xenoph.  Goloph. 
in  Epigr.  —  Cicer.  Orat.  pro  Flacc.  —  Plutarch. 
Lucull.)  The  honour  defcendcd  to  their  relations 
and  to  the  place  of  their  birth ;  (Plutarch.  Pelop.) 
To  every  Athenian,  one  hundred  drachms  were  al- 
lowed, who  obtained  a  prize  in  the  Ifthmian  games ; 
and  five  hundred  drachms  to  thofe  who  were  vidlors 
in  the  Olympic  games ;  (Plut.  Solon.)  It  was  for- 
bidden to  give  Haves  or  harlots  their  names  from 
any  of  the  games ;  (Athena,  lib.  13.)  There  were 
umpires  appointed  to  decide  difputes,  and  adjudge 
the  prizes,  who  were  called  Aktv/lm^tou,  BfaCsr**, 
Aywaf £*!)  Aywolucfti,  AfcoOfras,  PaC^owpot,  PoCJk  &*.• 
When  the  fentence  was  determined,  a  herald  pro- 
claimed the  vi&or;  and  a  palm-branch  was  delivered 
into  his  hand;  (Plut.  The/.)  The  games  were 
termed  Ay»w ;  (Nicoph.  Schol.  ad  Syn.  de  Inform,  p. 
428.)  Their  principal  exercifes  were,  J}»pt?,  run- 
ning, called  alfo  ffofaxtm;  Arxot,  the  difcus  or  quoit; 
aA/**,  leaping;  *uypi,  boxing;  m**,  wreftlbg; 
(Virg.  Mn.  3.281.)  They  were  called  by  the  gene- 
ral name,  tcvt^Aov,  quinquertium. 

OF   RUNNING. 

Afo/w ,  running.  This  game  w^s  in  high  efteem; 
(Horn.  Odyjf.  0* 147.)  It  was  performed  in  a  fpace  of 
ground,  called  rcwfto*,  which  contained  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  paces.  It  was  alfo  called  *«*©*; 
(Athena.  3.  p.  '189.)  The  runners  were  called 
*  «*#**/jfo/*w ;  (Paufan.  Eliac.  ii.  aq.) 

There 
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•  There  were  four  kinds  of  races;  (Schol.  Atiftoph, 
-dv.  293.)  The  rftfoy  j  —  the  hxv\«<,  which  courfe 
was  twice  run  over,  in  making  to  the  goal,  and  in 
returning  from  it ;  —  the  totoxot,  a  fpace  of  feven 
ftadia;  (Schol.  Arijlopk.  Avib.—Demqfth.  Eneom.  pt 
686.)  the  wriUTiKj  (Arijlopk.  Schol.  Av.  293.) 
whence  are  derived  the  names  given  to  the  runners, 

raAoJfepo.,  hewXatyiMi,  tghlXttpfMf,  and  tw^Toi^^ti 

(Pollux,  iii.  30. 146.)  . 

The  ratictyfMiy  were  thofe  who  ran  once  over  the 
ground;  (Ariftopk.  Sckol.Av.  29$.)  the  iimui^oi, 
thofe  who  ran  twice  over  it }  (Sckel.  Arijlopk.  ibid.) 
the  'tai£o*fbp«i,  thofe  who  ran  over  it  fix  or  {even 
times  j  the  mXini^^y  thofe  who  ran  over  it  in  ar- 
mour; (Sciel.  Arijlopk.  ibid.)  The  ftadrum  had 
two  boundaries ;  the  firft,  where  the  courfe  began  ; 
the  fecond,  where  it  terminated.  The  firft  was  term ' 
ed**T.f,fPo//«*,iii.3o.  m.)'P<x>£iti(Schol.  Arijlopk. 
Equ.  \\&.-^VeJp.  546J  <ys*w,  (Sckol.  Arijlopk. 
Atham.  tfi.)  It  is  alfo  called  ^it^i*,  (SekoU 
Arijlopk.  Vefp,  546.)  and  vnrhnyZi  (Anthol.  i.  1.) 

The  fecond  was  termed  tia«,  (Pollux,  iii.  30. 
147.)  rtyix;  (ibid)  yf-^fl,  (Pindar.  Pytk.  Od.  9. 
298. t- Euripid.  Antig.*9.  —  Ele8r.  $$$.— Ion. 
J  5 14.)  *xf*  ye*wny  rpwot ;  it  is  called  alfo  rwtyw, 
and  %ay*ir»i  j  (Eurip.  Ekclr.  659.) 

Many  combatants  ran  at  the  fame  time  on  the 
ftadium;  (Antkol.  ii.  Epigr,  5.)  Thofe  who  ran 
together  were  called  <rwxy<mr*i,  *miraA««,  &c.  Tp 
endeavour  to  overtake  each  other  was  called  iuma  j 
Wych.)  to  come  up  with  him,  wmo^wm, 
(Lucian.  Hermot.  564.)  He,  who  firft  reached  the 
goal,  received  a  prize,  called  «toov,  and  &*e««»i 

s  3  (Sckol. 
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(Schol.  Pin  J.  Olymp*  Od.  i.)     It  was  adjudged  and* 
decreed  by  the  prcfidents  of,  the  games,  who  wer& 
called  p(a€t\n*i ;  (Pollux,  iii.  30.  145.)  aymoitrai  j 
ftyuiw  hoAtrm ;  arXmrar,  (Pollux,   iii,  30.    140.^ 
#$A«6mK ;  (AnthoL  i.  2. — Sueton.  Ner.  53.) 

The  prizes  were  crowns  of  little  value ;  of  olive* 
(Paufan.  Eliac.  Prior,  vii.  p.  J92. — Artfloph*  Plut* 
586. — Plin.  15.  4,)  of  pine ;  (Lman.  d*  Gymn.  jfc 
372. — Plin.  15. 10.)  of  branches  of  the  apple  tree* 
loaded  with  their  fruit ;  and  of  parfley ;  (Pindar. 
Olymp.  13.  4$.~Lwan.  de  Gymn.  p.  272.— P/m+ 
19.  $.—Juvch.  8.  226.)  Thefe  crowns  were  aUo 
the  reward  of  the  other  combatants,  as  well  a*  of 
the  runners, 

Tp  be  one  df  the  laft  in  the  race*  was  called 
yrtftw,  ufif itrSoi,  «*roA*»irffft»i« 

OP   LEAPING. 

.  A*;**,  leaping,  from  oaaio-8^,  was  performed 
fometimes  with  the  hands  empty ;  (Arifiot.  de  An** 
in*L  Incefs.  c  3.)  fometimes  with  weights  of  lead* 
either  in  their  hands,  or  on  their  heads  and 
(boulders.  Theft  were  called  *At*{«;  j  which  were 
.  maffes  of  lead  or  ftone,  which  they  held  in  their 
hands;  and  which  they  threw  into  the  air  to  aug- 
ment the  elafticity  of  the  body  in  leaping ;  (Lutuuu 
Gymn.  p.  289.—  Juvenal%  6.  4*1.  —  Scnec.  Epift*  4 
15.  58.) 

The  place  from  which  they  leaped  was  called 
p»rt(i  (Pollux,  in*  30.  151.)  that  to  which  they 
leaped,  wxapfxtvet,,  (Pollux,  Hid.}  becaufe  it  was 
marked  by  digging  the  earth4  from  «•**/*/**,  a  ditch* 
or  rxMTtf,  to  dig.    Hence  arofe  the  proverbial 

expreffion^ 
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•expreffion,  *ni*»  wirtf  r«  «ff-x*/*j*iw*,  to  leap  beyond 
the  bounds  5  meaning,  an  extravagant  perforf. 
The  meafure,  or  the  rule  to  be  obferved  in  leaping 
was  termed  xww ;  (Pollux,  ibid.) 

07  THE   DISCtXS. 

Airooc,  was  a  fort  of  round  quoit,  (Stat.  T/ieb. 
$m  648 — 656.' — Ovid.  Met.  10.  184.)  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  which  they  threw  by  the  help  of  a 
thong  through  a  hole  in  the  middle;  (Eujlaih.  in 
Odyf.  9.  186.)  which  was  called  xxXuhov.  He  who 
launched  it,  held  one  of  his  hands  near  his  bread, 
the  other  balancing  the  difk  a  fliort  time,  which  was 
thrown  with  a  circular  motion  1  (Propert.  iii.  1  i.  10. 
—Philoft.  Icon,  i.a  4.  p.  798.)  It  was  heavy,  ( Stat. 
TAeb.  6.  658—700. — Lucian.  Gymn.  p.  289.)  and 
compofed  of  Hone,  brafs,  copper,  or  iron ;  (Euftath. 
Odyff.  0.  186.)  The  name  of  it  was  coXq*.;  (Horn. 
Jliad.  \J/.  ti6.)  The  word  Jirxoc,  is  derived  from 
Jirxi »,  for  Axi»»,  to  caft ;  (Euftath.  Iliad.  0. 28 1.— 
Eufiath.  ad  Odyff.  A.  20.*—Euripid.  Bacch.  600.)  be- 
caufe  thefe  quoits  were  launched  into  the  air;  (Ovid. 
Met.  10.  178.  —  Stat.  theb.  6.  6%u  —  Horat.  Sat. 
ii.  2.  13.) 

To  throw  the  difk,  was  called  Aktxok  yv^a^ix^ 
(Lucian.  Dial. p.  209.)  t^nu  mp  ficx*,  (Elian.  Var. 
Hift.  i.  i^.—Pliloft.  Icon.  i.p.  799.)  Jktxiuiw,  (Phi- 
loft. Icon.  xiv.  p.  886.)  &<rx«>,  (Horn.  Odyf.  •.  188.) 
#**xh?  £»irrfiv,  (Lucian.  Deor.  Dial.  p.  2P$.—Hont. 
II  $.  84a.)  Jurxaj  CaMsiv,  ArxoCoXf  *» ;  (Plin.  34. 
8.—%/*/.  ii.  13.  10.— Pollux,  iii.  30.  151.)  the 
name  which  was  given  to  the  combatants  was  A*xo- 
$*\n.  He  was  the  vidtor  who  threw  his  difk 
s  4  farthefti 
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fartheft;  (Lucian.  Gymn.p.  289— /&*».  II.  4^841.-^ 
Odyjf.  0. 192.— Stat.  X&d>.  6. 713.)  This  healthful 
exercife  is  (aid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians y  (Luciatu  Gymn.p.  298  .—Martial*  1 4, 1 64.^ 

OF   BOXING. 

Uvyfj.%y  boxing,  was  performed  by  the  combatants^ 
holding  balls  of  (tone  or  lead  in  their  hands,  calle4 
cf&^Ki .  Hence  thi?  exercife  was  called  <r<p*»go/*ax**- 
The  combatant  was  called  tuotkj,  (Pollux,  iii.  30+ 
i$o.—Ph*dr.  4.  *4.-r-EuftatIh  in  Iliad.  ty.  2.)  or 
*vyp*X***  (Horn.  Qdyff.  0*  046.)  Whence  were 
formed  iruxTiyrur,  (Eujlath.  ad  #•  <£•  &530  an^  1«*- 
rzXifcv  -,  from  ru£,  a  fift. .  The  combatants  at  firft 
only  ufed  their  fifts ;  afterwards  they  ufed  the 
ceftusj  (Horn.  Iliad.  4*-  684,  —  Apgllon.  Rhod.  ii» 
50. — Virg.  JLneid  $.  400, — Volar.  Flacc.  4.  250.— 
Stat.  Theb.  6.,  720.) 

The  ceftus  was  a  thong  of  the  hide  of  an  ox 
newly  killed,  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  52. — Valor.  Flaec* 
ibid.)  with  a  mafs  of  lead,  (Virg.  AEneid.  5.  404, — 
Stat.  <Thek  6. 729.)  brafs,  (Theqcrit.  22.  3.  and  So.) 
or  iron,  (Horn.  Iliad.  $.  (>%+.<*— Apollon.  Rhod.  ibid.) 
at  the  end  of  it.  It  was  tied  round  the  ami ;  ( The- 
ocrit.  ibid.)  It  was  called  */*«?  or  ipa?  Pww,  be- 
caufe  it  was  of  the  hide  of  an  ox. 

The  combatant  endeavored  to  elude  the  blews 
of  his  adverfary,  by  (looping  dextroufly,  (Virg.  Mn. 
5.  437. — fheocrit.  22.  120.— Stat.  Theb.  6.  767.) 
and  to  avoid  (hiking  himfelf  with  his  own  ceftus. 
He  endeavoured  to  ftrike  at  the  face  of  his  adver? 
faryj  (Ant hoi.  ii.  1.  Epig.  1.)  The  blow  on  the 
face  was  called  wrwnaj  CArifiopk.  Vejfp.  1377— f*/ 

Scklx 
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$chol.  Pae.  $40.)  The  combatant  tried  to  Tender 
himfelf  flefhy,  that  he  might  be  mpre  able  to  beaj 
the  blows.  Hence  corpulent  perfons  were  called 
pugiles  $  (Terent.  Eynuch.  aft.  2.  fc.  3.)  He  whq 
yielded  th?  vi&ory  to  his  antagonift,  acknowledged 
his  defeat  by  letting  his  wearied  arms  fall,  (Theocrit. 
2.2.  ifcJJv)  or  by  finking  to  the  ground*  (Mercurial^ 
}i.9.) 

,  .  OF  wumtwG. 
Hfltx^  the  exercife  of  wreftling,  was  the  mo$ 
ancient  of  the  exercifes ;  (Plutarck.  Sympos.  ii.  Pro* 
•blem  4#)  It  was  performed  in  the  xyftus ;  under 
a  covered  portico,  where  two  naked  wreftlers,  (Virg^ 
AZn.  3.  2%i. — Stat.  T&eb.  6.  %i*.-~Qvid.  Met.  g. 
%%.—Lucian.  de  Gyrnn.  p.  2170.)  anointed  with  oil^ 
(fheocrit.  Idyll,  ii,  51.—  Diog.  Laert.  Anachars.) 
and  rubbed  over  with  duft,  (Ovid.  Mu.  9.  35. — 
Stat.  TAeb.  6.  846  J  their  **rms  intertwined,  en- 
deavouring'to  bring  each  other  to  the  ground; 
(Ovid.  Me(.  9.  57.  —  Stat.  TAeb,  6.  859.  — Horn,. 
Iliad*  fa  7  x  l :)  The  oil  was  called  x*£ca#*  >  (Juve- 
nal, 6.  246.-3.  6S.~Martiali  11.  /fi.-r-Ptin.  15. 
4.-28.  9.)  The  duft  was  taken  from  a  place  where 
it  was  kept  for  the  purpofgj  (PJutarch.  Sympos.  ii. 
Probl.  4.  p.  638,)  The  pbrafe  ax©>m  v\xm>*  to 
conquer  yrith  eafe,  alludes  tq  this  cuftom ;  (Hero* 
dian.  8, 6.-r-Gellius.  5. 6.—A4artiaI.  7. 66. — Epiflef. 
Qnckirid.  c.  35.^ 

In  the  moft  ancient  times,  the  combatant  pre* 
yaUed  whofe  ftrength  and  fize  were  fuperior.  It  is 
Jaid  that  Thefeus  was  the  firft  who  improved  this 
f  xercife  into  an  art  ;  (Paufan.  Attic,  c.  39.  p.  94 .) 

$AtCfiir,  (Arifiot.  Rhetor,  i.  5.  $  36.)  x*r«;yi¥, 

f         (Arijlot. 
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fAriJlot.  ibid.)  vvvtytW)  «mA«pC#i'f*ta*,  (Lucian.  de 
Gym*,  p.  289.^  xtxraCxWuv,  (Horn.  Iliad.  $.  7^7-  J 
and  f  «£**,  were  words  ufually  applied  to  this  conteft. 

He  who  brought  his  antagonift  thrice  to  the 
grfiund,  was  the  vi&or;  (SckoL  ad.  JEJchyL  Eu- 
menid.  59a.)  Hence  the  words,  tj **£**,  and  **-«- 
Tf  i«£*i,  fignify,  to  conquer,  and  onrtTftaxfaMu,  to  be 
vanquifhed ;  (Suidas.  •—  Hefychius. — Pollux,  lib.  3. 
*.  30. — Ant  hoi.  lib,  a.  c.  1.  2?#g-.  w.—AifchyL 
Agamem.  179.)  and  hence  the  vidtor  was  called 
Tfiaxtufj  (Afyihyl.  Agamm,  l8o»J| 

This  conteft  was  fomctimes  called  x*t*Caiitix*  ; 
becaufe  the  combatants  endeavoured  to  throw  each 
Other  dQwn ;  (Paufan*  Attic.) 

There  were  two  kinds  of  wreftling ;  one  in  which 
the  combatants  wreftled  on  their  feet,  and  ere&* 
which  was  called  *f  6k»  wcc\n,  or  «^oir«At  -,  another, 
in  which  they  contended  rolling  on  the  ground, 
which  was  called  ***x\ivon<z\*,  volutaria.  The 
conquered  combatant  acknowledged  his  defeat  with 
his  voice,  or  by  holding  up  his  finger.  Hence  the 
expreffion,  a^t  txxrvtov,  raife  your  finger,  importing, 
own  your  defeat. 

The  n*yxfaTioir,  comprized  both  boxing  and 
wreftling*  (Arijlot.  Rhet.  i  5.  §  36. )% 

When  they  fought  on  the  ground,  they  were 
fometimes  called  xo&irixoi.  This  contcft  was  fome- 
times  called  ir«j*/*ax'0,'>  ail(^  the  combatants  **{*- 
1**Xor9  (Pollux. — Suidas, — Hyginus.) 

OF    RACES,   AND    OTHER    EXERCISES. 

Horfe-races  were    either  performed  by  fingle 

horfes,  which  were  called  xiXnrff,  or  pwapiruxf t  >  or 

%  by 
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by  two  horfes,  on  one  of  which  they  performed  the 
race,  and  leaped  upon  the  other  at  the  goal.  Thefe 
men  were  called  ***6*t*4  :  if  it  was  a  mare  on 
which  they  leaped,  it  was  called  xaAviu 

In  chariots,  two,  three,  or  four  horfes  drew  them. 
Hence  the  words  JWjoi,  Tify mroi9  t*tj awj 01.  After- 
wards, the  two  middle  horfes  were  coupled,  and 
called  £vyio* ;  the  reft  were  governed  by  reins,  and 
called  *»(af of 01,  <rt jjaioi,  vtif&ci ijoi,  w&fvof oiy  ao^n^cff. 
Mules  were  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  horfes ;  and 
the  chariots  drawn  by  them  were  called  avwui. 
The  art  of  the  charioteer  was  to  avoid  the  wtrcr^ 
goals ;  in  which,  if  he  failed,  it  was  difgraceful. 

There  were  other  exercifes  lefs  public,  in  which 
^nuficians,  poets  and  artifts  contended.  In  the 
ninety-firft  Olympiad,  Euripides  and  Xenocles  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  being  accounted  the  beft 
tragedian;  (JElian*  Vau  Hift.  lib.%.  cap.  8,)  Cleo- 
menes  recommended  himfelf  by  repeating -fome 
verfes  of  Empedocles,  which  he  had  compiled  i 
(Athena,  lib.  13,)  Herodotus  is  faid  to  have 
fired  Thucydides,  when  a  youth,  with  emulation, 
by  repeating  his  hiftory  at  the  Olympic  games ; 
(Suidas.) 

Pi^ir,  the  exercife  of  throwing  or  darting,  was  per- 
formed fometimes  with  a  javelin,  rod,  or  other  large 
inftrument,  which  they  threw  out  of  their  hands ; 
which  was  called  qlw*t\*p%  ;  if  an  arrow,  or  a  javelin 
call  from  a  bow,  it  was  called  toJ-ix*. 

OF    THE   OLYMPIC    GAMES* 

There  were  four  fokmn  games  in  Greece,  con- 
(ccratcd  by  religion,  and  called  «y<ms  uj o«,  (Pollux% 

iii.  30, 
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iii,  30,  153.— JP*W*r.  Nem.  Od.  a.  5.)  u(*  «f£a4c» 
(Pindar.  Olymp.  Od.  8.  84. — 0</.  13.  20.)  and 
ftfowTon  *y«v«f ;  (Xenopk.  Memorab.  iii.  7.) 

The  Olympic  games  derived  their  name  from 
Olympian  Jupiter  ;  or  from  Qlympia,  a  city  of  the 
Pifaeans ;  or  the  fame  with  Pifa  ;  (Stephan.  By*ant.J 
They  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  inftitiited  after  the 
viftory  of  Jupiter  over  the  fons  of  Titan  i  (Ariftapk* 
Schol.)     Others   fay,  they   were  firft  inftituted  by 
Pifus ;  others,  by  one  of  the  Daftyh,  named  Her- 
cules;   (Ariftot.—'AriJioph.  Schol.)   by  Pelops,  to 
the  honour  of  Neptune ;  by  Hercules,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Pelops  ;  (Status,  Theb.  6.)  or  by  Hercules* 
to  Olympian  Jupiter,  from  the  fpoils  taken  by 
Argus,  king  of  Elis,  whopi  he  had  dethroned  an^ 
plundered;  (Find.  Olymp.  Od.  z.—Diodar.  Sicuf. 
fib.  4.)  Hercules  propofed  a  crown  to  the  yi&ors,  ia 
memory  of  his  own  labours,    It  is  alfo  leported 
that  Jie  was  hirrjfelf  conqueror  in  all  the  ex^rcifes* 
except  wreftling,  and  being  unable  to  find  a  com- 
batant, Jupiter,  having  aflumed  a  human  fhape, 
attended  with  him ;  when,  after  much  grappling, 
the  vi&ory  remaining  doubtful,  the  god  difcovered 
himfelf  to  his  fon ;  hence,  he  was  furnamed  ILxXaipifc 
^reftler ;  (Lycophr.  Caffl  v.  41. J     It  is  certain  they 
were  in  high  repute   in  the  time  of  Iphitus,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus ;  (Ariftot*  in  PluU 
Lycurg.  —  Paufanias.)      He  revived  thef$  games 
about  four  hundred  and  eight  years  after  the  Trojan* 
war,  from  which  time  the  number  of  the  Olympiads 
is  reckoned ;  (Solin.  Polyhtjl.  cap.  1 .).     They  were 
afterwards  negleded  till  the  time  of  Choraebus,  who 
lived  in  the  twenty-eighth  Olympiad  after  Iphitus ; 

after 
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after  which  they  -were  conftantly  celebrated.  This 
happened  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighth  year  after 
the  deftru&ion  of  Troy. 

They  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  that  is, 
every  fiftieth  month,  which  is  the  fecond  month 
after  the  completion  offour  years.     They  continued 
five  days ;  beginning  upon  the  eleventh,  and  end- 
ing upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month,  when 
the  moon  was  at   the  full.     The  management  of 
thefe  games  belonged  fometimes  to  the  Pifeans, 
but,  for  the  molt  part,  to  Eleans,  by  whom  the 
Pifeans  were  deftroyed  •    (Polyb.   lib.   ^.)     The 
104th  Olympiad  was  celebrated  by  order  of  the 
Arcadians,  but  it  was  called  by  the  Elians,  ApoAu^- 
*i<*t*ff  unlawful  Olympiads,  and  left  them  out  of 
their  annals,   in  which  the   occurrences  at  thefe 
games,  and  the  names  of  the  vi&ors  were  recorded. 
Till  the  fiftieth  Olympiad  one  perfon  prefided ; 
when  two  were  appointed  to  that  office.    In  the 
103d  Olympiad  the  number  was  increafed  to  twelve, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  Elean  tribes.     In 
the  following  Olympiad,  the  tribes  were  reduced  to 
eight,  by  war  with  the  Arcadians,  and  there  were 
eight   prefidents.     In  the  105th,  one  more  was 
added,  and  in  the  1 06th,  another ;  and  the  number 
of  them  was  ten,  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  the  Roman 
emperor.    They  were  called  Exxwiixai,  and  affem- 
bled  in  a  place  called  EaxtjkxWjcv,  in  the  Elean 
forum.     Here  they  refided  ten  months  before  the 
celebration  of  the  games,  to  fuperintend  the  vjo- 
?v/A»a«7**Ta,  preparatory  exercifes,  and  to  be  pro- 
perly inftru&ed  by  the  N*/**puAax«c,  keepers  of  the 
laws.    At  the  folemnity  they  fat  naked,  having  the 
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crown  of  victory  before  them,  till  they  adjudged  it 
to  the  vi&or. 

There  was  a  liberty  of  appeal  from  the  Exxm*Ax*i 
to  the  Olympian  fenate ;  (Paufan.  E/iac.  £.457.) 

There  were  officers  appointed  to  keep  order,  who 
were  called  *Xvt*#,  the  fame  as  the  lidores  of  the 
Romans.  There  was  a  prefident  over  thefe,  called 
«*"»«{ W*  J  (Etymolog.  duftor.) 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  be  prefent,  under 
the  fevere  fentence  of  being  t:aft  headlong  from  a 
rock;  (Paufan.  E/iac.J  It  is  however  faid  that 
Cynifca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus,  contended 
in  thefe  games  and  won  the  prize  5  (Paufan.  Lacon.) 
No  one,  who  had  not  been  ten  months  at  the  Gyra- 
nafium  at  Eiis,  to  perform  the  preparatory  exercifes, 
was  allowed  to  contend.  No  criminal,  or  relation 
to  a  criminal,  was  allowed  to  contend.  If  any  one 
was  convidted  of  bribing  his  adverfary,  he  fuffered  a 
heavy  fine.  The  combatants  were  compelled  to 
fwear  that  they  had  fpent  ten  months  in  prepara- 
tory exercifes ;  and  their  fathers  and  brethren  fwore, 
that  no  unlawful  means  fhould  be  ufed  to  obtain 
the  rewards ;  (Paufan.  Eliac.  Prior,  c.  24.  p.  441.) 

The  wreftlers  were  appointed  by  lot.  Into  a  filvcr 
urn,  called  xaA*-*?,  little  pellets  were  put,  about  the 
fize  of  beans,  upon  each  of  which  was  marked  a 
letter,  the  fame  letter  belonging  to  every  pain 
Thofe,  with  the  fame  letters,  wreftled  together. 
If  the  number  was  not  even,  he  who  chofe  the  odd 
pellet,  contended  with  him  that  had  the  maftery, 
and  was  called  t<pt$£ •*,  coming  after  the  reft.  Thb 
was  efteemed  the  mod  fortunate  chance,  becaufe 
he  contended  with  one  already  weary  and  exhauft- 
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«J;  (Cat.  Rhodig.  Antiq.  LeS.lib.  22,  tap.   I7,«— 
Strabo.  8. — Hefyckius. — Arijtfyh.  Ran.  804.) 

There  were  alfo  mental  as  well  as  corporeal  con- 
tells  at  thefe  games.  The  prize  of  eloquence, 
(Paufan.  Eliae.  Pojf.  17.  p.  495  J  of  poetry,  (Mlian. 
Far.  Hiji.  ii.  8.)  and  the  other  fine  arts  was  de- 
puted ;  (SuiJas.)  The  prize  of  the  ri&or  in  each 
of  thefe  combats  was  a  wreath  of  wild  olive,  termed 
now***  (AriftopL  Pint.  586 J  A  prize, of  fmall 
value  was  chofen,  that  the  combatants  might  be 
animated  with  glory,  not  ftimulated  with  a  hope  of 
gain ;  (Lucian.  de  Gymn.)  Their  glory  was  indeed 
deemed  immortal ;  (deer*  Tufc.  Quaft.  i,  46,— ii. 
17. — Or  at.  pro  place,  c.  i$4*—Horat.  Od.  i.  i.v*  6. 
—Pindar.  Olymp.  Od.  i.  Stroph.  A.  v.  1 6. 17.)  Statues 
were  ereded  to  them  at  Qlyrapia,  in  the  wood  con*, 
fecrated  to  Jupiter;  (Pan/an.  Eliac.  10.) 

Thefe  folemn  games  not  only  drew  together  all 
Greece,  (Lucie*  de  Gym*,  p.  274. — Diodor.  Sic.  4. 

*•  55-)  kut  a^°  fo^g11  nations,  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  Egypt,  from  Lybia,  Sicily,  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  (Paufan.  Eliac.  10.  —  Pindar.  Olymp.  Od.  6. 
Epod.  t.  v.    14.)     Hence  the  name,  Ibumyupt, s 
given  to  thefe  games, 

OP  THE   FTTHIAK   CAMIS. 

The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  near  Delphi ; 
(Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  6.)  and  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  inftituted,  either  by  Amphi&yon,  the  fon  oi 
Deucalion*  or  by  the  council  of  Amphi&yones. 
Others  refer  them  to  Agamemnon ;  (Pliavorimu.— 
Etymol.  AuEt.)  to  Diomedes ;  (Paufan.  Corinth.)  or 
to  Apollo,  when  he  had  overcome  Python  >  (Ovid. 

Met. 
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Met.  i.)  They  were  at  firft  celebrated  once  ill 
nine  years*  ailed  im*T>if ii ;  but  afterwards,  every 
fifth  year;  (Plutarch  Gra.  Qtue/l.) 

The  rewards  were  certain  slpples  cbnfecrated  to 
Apollo;  or  garlands  of  laurel ;  (Pindar.  Pytk.  Od>. 
8.  v;  a8 .)  At  firft,  they  Were  rewarded  with  laurels 
of  palm  or  of  beech ;  (Ovid.)  In  the  firft  folem- 
nity*  it  is  faid*  the  gods  contended.  Others  fay, 
at  firft,  there  was  only  a  mufical  contention,  in 
which,  he  who  beft  fung  the  praifes  of  Apollo,  ob- 
tained the  pri *e ;  which  was  at  firft  either  filver  or 
gold>  but  afterwards  a  garland;  (Strab*  lib.  ii. 
—Paufan.  Phot.)  If  the  prifce  was  money,  the 
games  were  called  Ay«*«  afyvftirai ;  if  a  garland, 

There  was  another  fong,  called  Iludixb?  »op*?,  to 
which  a  dance  was  performed.  It  confided  of  five 
parts,  in  which  the  fight  of  Apollo  and  Python  was 
xeprefented :  A*axf*<n<r,  the  preparation  to  the  fight 
— -Ejurfif *,  the  firft  eflay  towards  it — KarajuAsayw, 
the  a&ion  itfelf,  and  the  exhortation  of  the  gods  to 
be  courageous — IapCoi  x,  AaxruA**,  the  infolence  of 
Apollo  over  Python  vanquished— 2ug*yyi;,  the  hife 
of  the  ferpent,  as  he  died.  Others  make  it  confift 
of  fix  parts ;  III ^ a,  the  preparation  —  Iftj*C*f >  the 
reproaches  of  Apollo  to  dare  Python  to  the  conteft; 
hence  the  verfes  called  Iambic  —  Axxrvkos,  fung  to 
the  honour  of  Bacchus— Kfurix^,  fung  to  the  ho- 
nour pf  Jupiter — Murpwev,  fung  to  the  honour  of 
Mother  Earth— Zu^7]Uof,  the  hifs  of  the  ferpent. 
By  others,  it  is  defcribed — lie i;«,  the  preparation— 
KaraxiAvrpoft  the  challenge  —  IapEixor,  the  fight, 
the  trumpets  founding  war  —  2*Wi  »*,  from  the 
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Jbot  called  the  lpondee,  or  from  tvwiu*t  to  offer  a 
libation  —fc*T«x«f •««■»?,  Apollo  dancing  after  his 
victory;  (Jul.  Seal.  Poet.  lib.  i.  cap.  2$.— Pollux, 
lib.  4.  cap.  10.) 

In  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
flutes  were  introduced  by  the  Amphi&yones,  pre- 
iidents  of  thefe  games :  but  they  were  foon  laid  afide. 
None  but  boys  were  to  contend  in  running.  Horfe- 
races  and  chariot-races  were  afterwards  introduced. 

OF    THE    NEMBAN    GAMES. 

The  Nemean  games  were  fo  called  from  Nemea, 
a  village  and  grove,  between  the  cities  Cleonje  and 
Phlius,  where  they  were  celebrated  every  third  year. 
The  exercifes  were  chariot-races,  and  the  n»T*too». 
The  prefidents  were  chofen  from  Corinth,  Argos, 
andCleonati  and  dreffed  in  black »  becaufe  they 
were  a  funeral  folemnity  in  memory  of  Opheltes, 
or  Archemorusrfrom  *?^«,  a  beginning,  and  papr, 
death,  becaufe  his  death  was  a  prelude  to  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  befel  the  Theban  champions  ;  (Strak. 
lib.  Z.  —  Paufan.  Corinth.  — Eliac.  Pindar.  Schol. 
Nm.—Stati.  Theb.  lib.  $.—lib.  4.)  hence  they  were 
called  «y«„  t*,T«?»»f  j  (Schol.  Piud.  Proleg.)  Others 
fay,  they  were  inftituted  by  Hercules,  after  his  victo- 
ry over  the  Nemean  lion,  (Pindar.  Schol.)  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.    The  vigors  were  crownedwith  parfley  I 
an  herb  -ufed  at  funerals;  and  fuppofed  to  have 
fprung  from* the  blood  of  Archemorusj    //>/»- 
torch.  TmoL)     At  thefe  games  alfo  were  con- 
tcfts,  gymmcal  and  equeftrian;    (Pi„d.  Od    c) 
They  were  celebrated  every  three  years,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  Boedromion;  (Schol.  Pindar,  quart* 
Hypoth.  Nem.  --  Apollodor.  iii.  6.  §  ^.-Mlial  Far. 
Hift.  iv.  5.— Afci.  19.  18.) 
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OF  THE   ISTHMIAN   GAMES* 

The  Iflhmian  games  were  (b  called  from  the 
place  where  they  were  celebrated,  the  Corinthian 
Iflhmus,  in  honour  of  Palaemon  or  Melicertes,  Ton 
of  Athamus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Ino,  who,  through 
fear  6f  her  hufband,  cad  herfelf,  with  her  fon,  into 
the  fea,  where  they  were  received  by  Neptune 
imong  his  divinities.  The  body  of  Palacmon  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  a  dolphin,  and  carried  to  the 
Corinthian  fhore,  where  it  was  found  by  Sifyphus, 
king  of  Corinth,  who  honourably  interred  it,  and 
inftituted  thefe  funeral  games  to  his  memory ;  (Pau- 
fan. Corinth.)  Others  fay,  that  they  were  inftituted 
by  Thefeus  in  honour  of  Neptune;  others,  that 
there  were  two  folemnities,  one  to  Melicertes, 
another  toNeptune ;  (Plutarch.  The/.  J  The  Eleans 
alone  attended  thefe  games  ;  (Paufan.  Eliac.  a.) 
They  were  obferved  every  third  year,  or  every  fifth 
year,  ^  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  Gen.  Diet.  lib.  5.  tap.  8.)  with 
great  fplendour and  magnificence;  (Paufan.  Corinth. 
' — Pind.  Od.  Nem.  (>.)  The  viftors  were  crowned 
with  garlands  of  pine  leaves j  afterwards  parfley  was 
v  given  them,  diy  and  withered;  (Plut.  Symp.  5. 
Qneft.  3. — Strabo,  8.)  Thefe  games  were  held  in 
great  veneration,  (Paufan.  Corinth,  c.  ii.  p.  114.^ 
on  account  of  the  religion  by  which  they  were  con- 
federated, and  on  account  of  their  antiquity;  (Schawl. 
Proleg.  in  Ifih.  p.  4.)  and  were  continued  even  after 
the  definition  of  Corinth;  (Paufan.  Corinth.) 

OF    TIME. 

It  is  faid  that  Ovf  «w,  king  of  the  Atlantic  iflands, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  gave 
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lirs  name  to  tlie  heavens  $  (Biodor.  Sicul.  lib.  3.) 
He  is  fuppofed  to  have  invented  aftrology*  others 
however  fay,  that  Atlas,  and>  from  him,  Hercules, 
firft  had  the  merit  of  that  knowledge ;  (Biodor. 
Sicul.  lib.  3. ). and  others  afcribe  it  to  Hyperion; 
(Bio J.  Sicul.  lib.  5 .)  others  to  Endymion ;  (Lucian. 
in  comm*  de  Afirol.—Apoll.  SchoL  lib.  4.)  and  others 
to  A&is  or  Aftaeus,  who  flourithed  in  the  time  of 
Cecrops ;  (Biod.  Sic*/,  lib.  5 .)  The  firft  ftudy  of 
aftronomy  has  been  generally  afcribed  to  the  Grecian 
colonies  which  inhabited  Afia.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  learned  from  the  Babylonians  or  Egyp- 
tians ;  (Suidas.'—Biogen.  Latrt.  in  Vit.  Philof. — Plin. 
lib.  2.  cap.  7 6.) 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  years  were  numbered  by 
the  return  of  feed-time  and  harveft.    The  day  was 
not  then  divided  into  equal  portions ;  (Eufiath. 
II.  a.  84. — //.  f.ixi.J   They  learned  the  ufe  of  the 
fun  dial,  and  the  pole,  and  the  twelve  parts  of  the 
day,  from  the  Babylonians ;  (Herodot.  lib:  2.  cap. 
109.^     In  the  time  of  Homer,  lunar  months  were 
in  ufe  j  (Horn.  Odyjf.  (.  v.  161.  J     But  they  had  no 
fettled  form  of  years  and  months  until  Thales  the 
Milefian  obferved  that  the  lunar  revolution  never 
exceeded  thirty  days,  and  appointed  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  by  which  the  year  was  made  to 
confift  of 360  days.    To  reduce  thefe  months  to  an 
agreement  with  the  revolution  of  the  fun,  he  inter- 
calated thirty  days  at  the  end.  of  every  two  years  i 
(Cenforiu.  lib.  deBi.  Nat.  cap.  18. — Herodot.  lib.  1. 
cap.  32. — and  lib.  2.  cap.  4. )     Afterwards,  Solon 
obferved  that  the  courfe  of  the  moon  was  finilhed 
in  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half;  and  appointed  that 
die  months  Ihould  alternately  Gonfift  of  29  and  of 
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30  days.    Thus  a  year  of  twelve  months  was  ie« 
duced  to  354  days,  which  fell  fhort  of  the  folar  year, 
eleven  days,  and  one  fourth  part  of  a  day.    To  re- 
concile this  difference,   titj «tri»f  1?,  a  cycle  of  four 
years  was  invented.     After  the  two  firft  of  which, 
they  feem  to  have  added  an  intercalated  month  of 
twenty-two  days ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
two  following  years,  another  month  was  intercalated, 
confifting  of  twenty-three  days.     It  was  afterwards 
confidered  that  the  forty-five  days  added  by  Solon 
to  his  period  of  four  years,  and  containing  a  full 
lunar  month  and  a  half,  would  occafion  the  cycle 
to  end  in  the  midft  of  a  lunar  month ;  to  remedy 
which  inconvenience,  oxratmgis,  a  term  of  eight 
yeafc  was  inftituted  inftead  of  the  former  cycle  of 
four  years,  to  which  three  intire  lunar  months  were 
added  at  feveral  times.     After  the  cycle  of  eight 
years  no  alteration  was  made,  till  the  time  of  Meton, 
who  having  obferved  that  the  motions  of  the  fun 
and  moon  fell  fhort  of  each  other  by  fome  hours, 
invented  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years;  termed  tmmt^ 
xafTQf  »t ;  in  which  term,  the  fun  having  finifhed  nine- 
teen periods,  and  the  moon  235,  both  returned  to 
the  fame  pofition  in  which  they  had  been  nineteen 
years  before. 

It  was  afterwards  obferved,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  every  cycle,  the  moon  outwent  the  fun  about 
icven  hours.  A  new  cycle  was  therefore  contrived 
by  Calippus,  which  contained  four  of  Meton's,  or 
76  years.  At  the  end  of  which  Hipparchus  de- 
vifed  another  cycle,  which  contained  four  of  thofe 
of  Calippus.  Others  fay,  one  of  Meton's  cycles 
contained  eight  fmaxai&xarrnfiJff,  or  152  years. 
This  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 

and 
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and  from  each  part  one  day  was  taken  away ;  (D*J* 
zvellde  Am.  Vet.  Grac.J 

There  was  no  agreement  between  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  new  moons,  (Plutarch.  Romul.)  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  months  could  not  be  afcer* 
taincd  ;  (Plutarch.  AriJHd.)  The  Roman  January, 
their  firft  month,  was  in  winter.  The  Arabians 
and  others  began  their  year  in  the  fpring.  The 
Macedonians  reckoned  Dius  the  firft  month,  from 
the  autufnnal  equinox.  The  ancient  Athenian 
year  began  after  the  winter  folftice ;  the  more  mo- 
dern Athenians  computed  their  years  from  the  firft 
new  moon  after  the  fummer  folftice.  The  Romans, 
at  firft,  had  only  ten  months ;  the  laft  of  which  was 
hence  termed  December.  They  were  afterwards,  by 
NumaPompilius,  increafed  to  twelve.  The  Egyp- 
tians had  at  firft  only  one  month,  which  was  after- 
wards divided  into  four.  Some  of  the  barbarous 
nation*  divided  their  year  into  three  months ;  fo 
did  the  Arcadians $  .  who  afterwards  divided  it 
into  four  months.  The  Acarnanians  reckoned  fix 
months  to  their  year.  Some  months  contained 
thirty  days,  others  a  -different  number.  Some  na- 
tions computed  their  months  by  lunar,  others  by 
folar  motions ;  (Golems,) 

The  Athenians,  after  their  kalendar  was  reformed 
by  Meton,  began  their  year  upon  the  firft  new 
moon  after  the  fummer  folftice ;  (Plat.  lib.  6.  de 
Leg.)  Their  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months, 
which  contained,  alternately,  thirty  and  twenty- 
nine  days.  The  months  of  thirty  days  preceded 
thofe  of  twenty-nine.  The  former  were  termed 
▼Ait; < »t 9  full,  and  $tx*<phvoi>  as  ending  upon  the  tenth 
day :  the  latter  were  called  xojAoi,  hollow,  and  »«?- 
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.<*kci,  45  coding. upon. the  ninth  day;  (Galcxmy  lib. 
3.  cap.  *r)  Every  month  was  divided  into  *{»« 
J*X,V? *>  ^^  decades  of  days.  The  firft  decade 
-was  pnvoc  afx0!*1**  or  «*•*/*«>«.:  the  fecond,  /wwe 
jAqrorrof  ;  the  third*  fwoc  fOworrof,  *»«uq*i»8,  or  A*y«*- 

tk;  (Pollux.)  The  fijft  day  of  the  firft  decade 
.was  called  ttopuwa,  as  happening  upon  the  new 
moon :  the  fecond,  itvrtfx  *r*p*>*  •  the  third,  x(m 
ij-ajuffs,  &c.  The  firft  day  of  the  fecond  decade, 
which  was.  the  eleventh   of  the  month,  was  called 

7T£U)TJ)  /AfCVVTOC,  Or  Tf«Tl    $7Fl  itXOr  J  the  fcCOnd,  JSffVTffA 

pta-MTOf,  or.  Jfimfft  C7T*  Jfxoi;  &c.  to  the  tutor;,  the 
"twentieth.  The  firft  day  of  the  third  decade  was 
called  Tf cor*)  ttr*  Modi :  the.  fecond,  ittnt^x  «r*  *jx*Ji, 
&c.  Sometimes  the  fmmbers  were  inverted  $  the 
firft  of  the  laft  decade  was  fOuwrir  ftfrr* :  the 

' fecond,   (ptiivorro;  warri  :  the    third,  $0nro»r0C  oyJ»H| 

&c.  The  laft  day  of  the  month  was  called  AnpnTgiof ? 
From  Demetrius  poliorcetcs  ;  (Ptut.  Demetr-)  Be- 
fore Demetrius,  it  was  called,  by  order  of  Solon, 
fi*  x»i  vf*,  the  old  and  new*  becaufe  the  new  moon 
appearecTon  fome  part  of  that  day  \  (Pka.  So/eu. — 
Ariftofh.  SchoL  Nub.—SuiJas.)  It  was  alfo  calJed 
TgwcK,  the  thirtieth;  and  not  only  fo  in  the  months 
of  thirty,  but  in  the  months  of  twenty-nine  d^ys* 
Recording  to  fome,  the  twenty-fecond  day  was 
Omitted  $  others  fay,  the  tvyeoty-ninth  day  *  (Proclus. 
—Mofchopul*  in  Hefiod.  Pi,  v.  %.)  Thus  the  lunar 
year,  Was  called  a  year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty 
days ;  though,  after  Solon's  time,  it  really  cpnfifted 
only  of  three  hundred  and  fifty -four  days.  Hence 
the  Athenians  erefted  360  ftatues  of  Demetrius  th$ 
PhaUrean;  (PliiuNat.WJl.  lib.  ^.  cap.  6. J 
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The  Athenian  months  were ;  1.  Ex*To/*C**«ir, 
Vrhich  was  vXnf%s  or  i$x*fQim,  thirty  days.  It  be* 
gan  on  the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folftice, 
which  anfwered  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman 
June,  and  the  firft  part  of  July.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  hecatombs  ufually  facrificed  in  this 
month.  Its  ancient  name  was  Kf  ow*  or  KfoviwK, 
from  Kjowa,  the  feftival  of  Saturn,  which  was  kept 
in  this  month,  a.  Mtr&yumwy  a  month  of  twenty: 
nine  days;  fo  called  from  Metagitnia,  one  of 
Apollo's  feftivals.  3.  Bou^ojuiw**,  thirty  days,  fo 
called  from  the  feftival  Boedromia.  4.  Maipaxm- 
£w,  twenty-nine  days,  from  the  feftival  Maema&eria* 
5.  TIvuh^w,  thirty  days,  in  which  the  Pyanepfia 
were  celebrated*  6.  A»8fp»f  »«*,  twenty-nine  days  ; 
from  the  feftival  Anthefteria.  7.  Iloruttw,  thirty 
days,  in  which  the  feftival  Pofidonia  was  obferved. 
8.  T*nm\iw,  twenty-nine  days,  facred  to  Juno 
yftpfiAiof,  the  goddefs  of  marriage,  9.  EAa^fouw, 
thirty  days,  from  the  feftival  Elaphebolia.  10, 
Mavu^iw*,  twenty-nine  days,  in  which  the  Munychia 
were  kept  11.  GafynAiw,  thirty  days,  from  the 
feftival  Thargelia.  12.  Zxitfo<po£iw,  twenty-nine 
days  from  the  feftival  Scirrophoria  -,  (Harpocration* 
Gyrald.  de  Menfii.—PolJuXyL  7. 6$.-~Schol.  Arifioph. 
Nub.  1 1 29. — Plutarch  in  Solon.— Diogeu.  Lacrt.  i. 
57.— Plutarch.  Detnetr.) 

OF   MILITARY    AFFAIRS. 

The  Grecian  armies  chiefly  were  formed  of  free 
denizons.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  Athenians 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  city,  with  its  forts  ; 

hence? 
•  This  month  was  called  by  theCarintWaa*  n*ri/A0{$  (&<^ 
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hence  they  were  called  in^woXoi;  (U/pian.  in  Olynih- 
$.)  at  twenty  they  were  fent  to  foreign  wars,  and 
the  Spartans,  at  thirty.  At  threescore,  they  were 
allowed  to  retire.  At  Athens,  no  one,  above  forty 
years  of  age,  unlefsina  time  of  danger,  was  obliged 
to  ferve  in  war;  (U/pian.  in  O/ynth.  3.)  The 
keepers  of  the  revenue,  (Demofth.  in  Near.)  and 
thofe  who  danced  at  the  feftival  of  Bacchus,  were 
exempted ;  (Demofth.  in  Midian.)  Slaves  were  alio 
excluded  from  ferving.  All,  who  ferved,  were  re- 
giftered;  hence  the  levy  was  called  x*T*yf*pu,  xara- 
Aoyof,  rf »roXoyia ;   and  to  make   a  levy,   HocrotXoyot, 

or  xuTxy£ecQw  irpwrOa*.  The  early  Grecians  were 
appointed  by  lots  ;  (Homer  Iliad  «.)  The  foldiers 
always  maintained  themfelves ;  none,  but  thofe 
exempted  by  law,  were  allowed  to  abfent  themfelves 
from  fervice,  upon  pain  of  lofing  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  of  exclusion  from  the  public  temples  ; 
(Mfchin.  Ctejiphont.— Demofth.  Titnoerat.)  If  they 
made  their  efcape,  they  were  branded  with  marks 
in  their  hands  called  siypaTx,  (Fcget.  de  re  milit* 
lib.  i.cap.$.)  tv  rax  wi™  *  to  diftinguilh  them  from 
flaves  who  were  marked  on  their  foreheads ;  (jE/ian.) 
The  Carians  were  the  firft  who  ferved  for  pay; 
{Strabo.—Hefychius.)  hence  the  terms  xa{ix«,  and 
x«{»pe»foi,  are  ufed  proverbially  for  cowards ;  (He% 
fyckius.) 

At  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  foldiers  were 
allowed  fubfiftence-money  5  (U/pian.  in  Orat.  dc 
Synt.)  At  firft,  they  had  tyvo  oboli  a  day,  which 
in  a  month  amounted  to  ten  drachms  5  (Demofth. 
Phil.  1  •)  A  common  feaman  was  allowed  a  drachm 
a  day,  with  the  allowance  of  a  drachm  for  a  fervant, 
(Thueyd.  Hh  3 .)    To  thofe  who  manned  the  veflel, 

calted 
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called  n«£aAoc,  three  oboli  were  allowed ;  and  four 
to  the  foot  foldiers.  Hence  rtr^ wCoX*  (3ioc ,/  is  ufed 
for  a  foldier's  life ;  (Euftath.  Odyff.  *.)  and  rt~ 
t( u6oAt£fiy,  for  ferving  in  the  war.  The  pay  of 
foldiers  of  cavalry  was  a  drachm  a  day,  called  x*- 
T»c<x<nc;  (Suidas.)  All  were  obliged  to  con- 
tribute according  to  the  value  of  their  cftates. 
In  times  of  extremity,  the  rich  paid  extraordi- 
nary contributions.  Confederate  wars  were  main- 
tained at  the  common  charge  of  the  allies;  (Plutarch 
Arifiid.) 

OF   THE    SOLDIERS. 

The  Grecian  armies  were  compofed  of  different 
forts  of  foldiers.  Their  main  body  confided  of 
foot  men;  the  reft  were  carried  on  chariots,  horfes, 
or  elephants.  The  foot  foldiers  were  at  firft  of 
three  forts;  i.  OarAtrai,  who  bore  heavy  armour, 
and  engaged  with  broad  (hields  and  longfpears; 
(Suidas.)  2.  ¥*Ao«,  light-armed  men,  who  fought 
with  arrows  and  darts,  or  {tones  and  flings;  they 
were  inferior  to  the  heavy-armed  foldiers;  (SophocL 
Jjac.  v.  141.)  When  they  had  (hot  their  arrows, 
they  retreated  behind  the  (hield  of  the  heavy-armed 
foldiers;  (Horn.  Iliad.  0.  v.  a66.)  3.  TltXrmrm, 
were  armed  with  (hields  and  fpears,  but  of  lefs  fizc 
than  thofe  of  the  ct\itou.  The  horfemen  were  not 
at  firft  numerous,  being  thofe  only  who  could  main- 
tain themfelves;  (Herodot.  lib.  5.)  who  afterwards 
provided  fubftitutes  to  ferve  for  them ;  (Xeuoph. 
JLXtov.  lib.  6.)  The  art  of  horfemanfhip  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  Amazons;  (Lyfias 
Or  at.)  or  the  Centaurs;  (Palaph.  lib.  1.)  or  by 
gellerophon ;  (Plin.  lib.  7.  tap.  56.)  or  by  Nep- 
tune; 
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tune  5  (Horn.  in.  Hymtu — SophocL  (Edip.)  Neptune 
is  hence  called  I*-™*,  ( Pan/an.  Achate.)  l™*ex*f* 
(Pindar*  Pyth.)  l-rrrnytns,  (Lycophr.  Caff.)  and 
1tttox8£io;.  At  firft:  they  were  governed  with  a  firing, 
or  by  the  voice;  (Silius,  Ital.  lib.  I. — Ibid.  lib.  2.— 
Strabo,  lib.  17. — Lucan,  lib.  4.)  afterwards  with 
bridles,  having  bits  of  iron,  like  the  teeth  of  a  wolf, 
and  henoe  called  Aux*i,  and  Lupi ;  (Horat.  lib.  1. 
Od.  8.)  which,  fome  fay,  were  invented  by  Neptune 
(Statins.)  others  by  the  Lapitha*  ;  (Virgil^  Gcmrg. 
3.  115.)  or  by  Pelethronius  j  (Plin.  lib.  7.  cap. 
56.)  who  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  harnefs,  called 
rf  wpara,  and  iQiirvt*,  made  of  leather,  cloth,  or  the 
ftin  of  wild  beads ;  (Firgil,J£n*  8. — Statius. — Virg. 
JEn.  7.) 

They  ufually  leaped  upon  their  horfes ;  (Vtrg. 
JEn.  12.)  or  the  horfes  were  taught  to  bow  their 
bodies  to  receive  the  rider;  (Pollux*  lib.  u  cap.  9. 
—Strabo,  lib.  3.— Silius,  It.  lib.  10.)  Some,  in 
mounting  their  horfes,  gbt  on  the  backs  of  their 
ilaves;  ( Epit.  Xenoph.)  others,  by  the  help  of 
Ihort  ladders;  which  affiftance  was  called  <w«Co- 
Aw.  The  highways  were  adorned  with  ftones  for 
this  purpofe;  (Plutarch.Graec.—Xcnopk.Hipparck.) 
Some  affirm,  that  the  firft  heroes  were  mounted 
upon  horfes;  (Lucret.  lib.  5.)  others,  that  they 
rode  to  battle  on  chariots ;  (Palaphat. — Homer.) 
Their  chariots  were  richly  embofled  with  gold  and 
other  metals  ;  (Q.  Curiius,  lib.  10. — Horn.  Iliad  x. 
— Homer  Iliad  v.)  and  adorned  with  curious  hang* 
ings;  (Homer  Iliad  x.)  They  were  drawn  for  the 
moft  part  by  two  horfes ;  (Homer  Iliad  i.~Virgttt 
+fai.  7.280,)  fometimesa  third  was  added,  which 
i  ran 
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^tan  firft,  and  was  governed  by  reins,  and  hence  it 
-Was  called  nif pi**  C£i{af*£*c,  -vafaruf*?,  TOfnofof, 
X Homer.)  and  the  rein  was  called Vajnof  »*.  Some- 
times they  drove  four  horfes;  (Hom.lL%. — Horn. 
Odyjf.  v.)  JEvery  chariot  carried  two  men  j  hence 
.it  ,was  calied  Jiff*  ;  (Euftathius  in  Horn.)  The 
.charioteer  was  called  mricgpfe  which  was  efteemed 
4&  office  of  honour;  (Horn.  Iliad  0. — Horn.  Iliad  $ 
ftp  was  however  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  warrior, 
who  was  called  r*f**C*T*f ,  who  fat  by  him,  and 
■directed  him  to  drive  ;  (Etjftatfu  m  IL  6.)  When 
Jxe  encountered  in  clofe  fight,  he  alighted  from  the  - 
/Jiariot ;  (HefiocL  Scut. — Virg.JEn.  10. — Horn.  Ilm* 
480.) 

There  were  other  chariots,  called  9gtir*vppop$* 
becaufe  armed  with  fcythes,  with  which  the  ranks 
were  cut  down.  The  teachers  of  the  art  of  horle* 
pianfhip  were  called  nvio^aj *ta*  -,  (Hefychius.)  If 
any  borfeman  had  been  improperly  admitted  into 
{he  roll,  be  was  disfranchifed,  and  became  art/to* ; 
(Lyftas  Orat.  de  Ord.  defert.)  They  were  therefore 
previously  examined  by  the'In-o^of,  general  of 
the  horfe,  who  was  fometimes  aflifted  by  the  Phi-' 
Jarchi,  and  fenatc  of  five  hundred ;  (Ariftoph.  SchoL 
in  Han. — Xenopk.  Hipparch. — Hefychius.  v.  T^uri*- 
*w)  Ungovernable  horfes  were  rejeftedj  they 
were  examined  by  the  fonnd  of  a  bell ;  hence  x«<fo~ 
«*£»»,  fignifies  to  prove,  and  axaJemror,  unproved; 
(Hefychius.)  Horfes,  worn  out  with  fervice,  were 
mvked  on  the  jaw,  and  termed  *f*xo*>  (Conf.Zemb. 
Qent,  4.  Prov.  41.)  with  the  figure  of  a  wheel ;  and 
Jbmetimes  called  rj uriwirw. 

The  horfemen  were  called  by  various  titles,  as 
txftCtAif «>>  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  miffive 

weapons, 
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WtapOnS,  alfo  togKrofofoi,  fyrtxpofot,  viraxomr**,  iir*Qn 
toJotom,  *o»Topo£ oi,  Ouftof ofo».  They  who  had  two 
horfes,  on  which  they  rode  by  turns,  were  called 
AfAQnrvi,  and  fometimes  Ivxayuyoi,  becaufe  they 
led  one  of  their  horfes ;  (Horn.  Iliad  S.  684.)  The 
A'/**xa*  wore  annour,  not  fo  heavy  as  that  of  the 
foot-foldier,  that  they  might  ferve  either  on  horfe- 
back  or  on  foot ;  and  had  always  fervants  attending 
to  take  theiF  horfes ;  (  Pollux  y  lib.  1.  cap.  1  o.)  They 
were  alfo  termed  KonrapfaxTW  and  /t*n  xaTapfaweTOi, 
heavy  and  light  armed*  The  horfes  of  the  former 
were  guarded  with  plates  of  folid  brafs,  which  were 

called  4rf*jtt*ra*m&a,  ratfwria,  wapnux,  Trjod-^wJia,  irx- 
£%tt\w£i$ix>  va(&fAfi£iSioc,  va,£xxv7ifAi3ioi'y  (Pollux  ylib.  T9 
tap.  10.)  fometimes  they  were  made  of  fkins,  with 
plates  of  metal  curioufly  wrought  in  plumes  or 
other  forms;  (Pirgil  Mn.  11.  v.  770.)  They 
were  alfo  varioufly  adorned,  as,  with  bells,  (Euripid.) 
clothing  of  tapeftry,  and  other  work,  rich  collars, 
and  trappings,  called  pa\*(a, ;  which  is  alfo  feme- 
times  called  an  ornament  of  the  jaws  or  forehead  1 
(Jul.  Gell.  5.  $.—>Xenoph.  Cyropad.  $*~—Liv.  9.46, 
—Pollux,  10.  12-) 

Camels  and  elephants  were  ufed  in  later  times, 
which  carried  into  battle  towers,  in  which  ten,  fif- 
teen, or  thirty  foldiers  were  contained  ;  (Philofir. 
Fit.  Apollotu  lib.  1.  cap.  6.)  The  beads  themfelves 
trampled  the  enemy  under  foot,  or  toffed  them  into 
the  air,  or  terrified  them  by  their  noife;f  Q.  Curtius. 
lib.  8.)  They  fometimes  engaged  each  other  with 
great  fury,  tearing  their  oppofers  in  pieces  with 
their  teeth  ;  (Polyb.  lib.  5.) 
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OF    THE    MILITARY    ARMOUR    AND 
WEAPONS. 

According  to  mythology,  Mars  was  the  firft  who 
xvore  armour.  He  employed  Vulcan,  a  fmith  ia 
the  ifle  of  Lcmnos,  fo  eminent  as  to  be  deified,  and 
honoured  with  the  prote&ion  of  his  own  trade ; 
although  the  people  of  Lemnos  were  afterwards  ' 
branded  with  infamy  for  fo  deftru&ive  an  invention; 
hence  they  are  called  Ximif ;  (Horner  Iliad  a.)  and 
their  country  Zi»mif  ;  (Apoll.  Arg.  2.)     Hence  alfot 

Xtpvix  xaxa,— A?i/avk*  p£«f , — Au/*wov  CAmti  «*,  a  bloody 
look ;  (Eujlath.  Iliad  «.)  The  introdu&ion  of  the 
ufe  of  weapons  is  alfo  attributed  to  Bacchus  j  (IJidor. 
Orig.  lib.  9.  cap*  3.)  The  arms  of  the  early  heroes 
were  compofed  of  brafs  j  (Home?* — Paufan.  Laconic. 
Plutarch.  Thef. —  Hejiod.  Oper.  et  Dieb.)  Even 
when  the  ufe  of  iron  was  afterwards  introduced, 
they  (till  retained  the  fame  terms ;  hence  xaX**v** 
denotes  an  iron  fmith ;  (Ariftot.  Poetic.)  and  «#**- 
xiwfl-otTo,  applies  to  the  making  of  iron  helmets  j  {Plu- 
tarch.  Camill.)  Their  boots,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  their  arms,  were  compofed  of  tin;  (Homer  Il.tr. — 
Horn.  II.  A. — //.  v.)  Gold  and  filver  were  alfo  ufcd  ; 
but  the  wearers  of  fuch  armour  were  deemed  effemi- 
nate ;  (Horn.  Iliad  £.)  Their  arms  were  frequently 
adorned  with  various  reprefen tat  ions,  or  filled  with 
terrible  images  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  enemy; 
(Horn.  IL  *.) 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  always  armed ;  but 
afterwards  thiscuftom  ceafed,  (TAucyd.  lib.  1.)  and 
a  penalty  was  impofed  upon  it ;  (Lucian.  Anackars.) 
They  were  better  furnifhed  with  defensive  than 

offenfivc 
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oflfenfive  weapons  5  (Euripid.  Schol. — Plutarch.  Pe- 
tty)    Their  head  was  guarded  with  a  helmet  called 
*t£ixcpaA*i«,  xf otvot ,  xof vf ,  &c»  compofed  of  brafs  or 
other  metals,-  or  the  fkin  of  beafts,  called  from  the 
rtames  of  the  animals*  as  unfa,  rxv^tWy  aXuircxt*, 
XmT£i»  aiyen,  xv*«i ;  the  latter  was  compofed  of  a 
dog's  flan;  (Homer  Iliad  k.)     Thefe  ikins  were 
always  worn  with  their  hair,  and  teeth,  to  render 
them  more  terrible*  (Virgil*  Mn.  7.  ^666. — Horn. 
Iliad  x.  v.  261.)     The  fore  part  of  the  helmet  was 
open ;  and  to  its  fide  was  fixed  a  ftrifcg,  which  tied 
it  to  the  neck,  which  was  called  o^w ;  (Horn.  Iliad 
y.  v.  371.)    That  part  which  covered  the  eye- 
brows was  called   ©pfw;    that  erefted  over   the 
brow,<yiicov,  the  pent-houfe.     Its  creft  was  firft  ufed 
by  theCarians,  (Herodot.  Clio. — Strabojib.  14.)  and 
called  paAas,  and  \*y*%  \  (Hefychius. — Alc*us. — Horn. 
1U  y.  337. — 362-)    It  was  a  cuftom  of  the  Carians 
to  depofit,  in  the  graves  of  their  dead,  a  little  fhield 
ahd  an  helmet.   ***©* ,  is  fuppoied  to  mean  the  cone, 
and  *•?»*,  the  plume ;  (Suidas.)  the  firft  was  com- 
pofed of  various  ornamental   materials,  the  latter 
adorned  with  different  forts  of  paint;  and  hence  cal- 
led tua^Df,  u«x»>Bi*o£»pjtf ;  ( Pollux , lib.  1.  cap.  10.) and 
fometimes  with  gold  ;  (Horn.  Iliad  r.  610. — Virgil, 
JEn.  9. 49.)    The  creft  was  for  the  moft  part  of  fea- 
thers, or  the  hair  of  horfes  tails  or  manes ;  (Horn.  IL 
*.  v.  382.)    The  private  foldiers  had  fmall  creftsj 
the  officers  had  plumes  of  a  larger  fize ;  (Suidas.* 
—Virgil  Mn.   7.  v.  785,)     Hence  it  was  called' 
Tfu?*At.'* ;  when  furrounded  with  plumes,  «pf  19 <**©*; 
when  adprned  with  four  plumes,  titj oup  *x©* ;  (Apol- 
Iqn.  lib.  $.—Hom.  II.  y. — Plutarch.  Pyrrh.y    The 
Tf»xwo"*>  or  creft,  was  fometiiucs   termed   x*ja<; 

(Suidas.j 
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(Snidas.)  although  fome  had  neither  creft  nor  Cone ; 
and  this  helmet  was  called  x«Tan-v£;  (Horn.  II.  x.) 
The  helmet,  called  nponn,  was  from  an  ornament 
refembling  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  and  had  feveral 
*Z*Xa*  eminences  -9  (Hefychius. — Horn.  II.  A,  v.  9$.) 
The  Boeotians  chiefly  excelled  in  helmets ;  (Pollux, 
lib.  1.  cap.  10.)  That  of  the  Macedonians  was 
called  xfeufinj  which  was  compofed  of  hides,  and 
ferved  as  a  covering  from  the  cold 5  (Suidas.)  The 
heroes  were  proud  of  wearing  the  ikins  of  wild 
beafts ;  (<Theocrit.  A*o*x. — Homer.— Virgil  JSneid.  5.^ 
v.  36.)  They  fometimes  wore  armour  of  brafs, 
lined  with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  lkin,  within 
the  coat  of  mail.  This  was  called  Mitj n  j  (Homer 
Iliad  i.)  The  armour  called  Z«/*a  or  Z«p»f ,  reached  , 
from  the  knees  to  the  belly,  where  it  was  joined  to 
the  brigandine ;  (Eujlath.  in  Horn.  II.  i.)  Z«*p»f , 
is  mod  commonly  ufed  for  the  belt,  furrounding 
the  reft  of  the  armour ;  (Homer  Iliad  J.)  But 
Z«j"!  is  a  more  general  name  than  Zvpij,  and  fig- 
mfies  the  (mt^i. 

The  &ug *£ ,  confided  of  two  parts ;  one  was  a 
defence  to  the  back,  the  other  to  the  belly  j  the 
middle  of  which  was  called  yv»\xf  and  the  extreme  • 
parts  «Tif vytc ;  (Pollux.  —  Paufan.  Attic.)  The 
fides  were  coupled  together  with  buttons;  (Paufan. 
Attic. — Sil.  Itai.  lib.  7.)  Hjxdufaxiov,  was  a  half 
a»£«E,  breaftplate,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
Jafon,  (Pollux.)  and  in  much  efteem;  (Pobfan. 
Sir  at.  lib.  4.)  Some  were  made  qf  hemp,  twifted 
into  fmall  cords,  and  fet  clofe,  which  were  frequently 
ufed  in  hunting,  becaufe  the  teeth  of  wild  beafts 
could  not  pierce  them ;  (Paufan.  Attic.  —  Hmcr 
Iliad  £,—  Cornel.  Nep.  in    Iphicrat. — Plutarch.  De* 

metr. 
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metr.)  They  were  of  two  forts ;  one  of  which  con* 
fifted  of  two  continued  pieces  of  metal,  and  was 
inflexible;  called  B«f«2  r*<JWor  r*w9  ( Euftatkius) 
The  other  was  compofed  of  a  bead's  hide ;  fet 
with  plates  of  metal  in  various  forms ;  fometimes 
in  hooks  or  rings,  fometimes  refembling  feathers, 
or  the  fcales  of  ferpents  or  fifties,  to  which  ftuds 
of  gold  were  fometimes  added ;  hence  the  words 
Qugstxtc  aXvrifurcti,  XtiriSurxi,  QoXiturxiy  &C  ;  (Silius 
ltd.  lib.  5. — Virgil  JEneid  1 1 .)  There  were  fome- 
times two  or  three  plates  over  each  other;  (Statins. 
Theb.  7. — Stat.  Theb.  1 2.)  Hence  they  were  called 
inrXoi  and  Tf**Xo< ;  (Virgil  jEn.  3.  467.)  They 
wore  alfo  KvnpiSts,  greaves  of  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metal,  to  defend  the  legs;  (llejiod.  Scuto.)  they 
were  fometimes  of  tin  ;  (Horn.  Iliad  r.  612.)  The 
fides  about  the  ancles  were  clofed  with  buttons  of 
filver  or  gold ;  (Horn.  II.  y.  330.) 

They  alfo  ufed  Xtif  t  k,  guards  for  their  hands  \ 
and  A***,  a  buckler;  (Paufan.  Corintluac.  |3.) 
which  was  fometimes  compofed  of  wicker-work  ; 
(Firg.  Mn.  7.  632.)  Hence  it  is  called  «-£*; 
(Hefyckius*)  It  was  alfo  made  of  the  wood  of  fig, 
willow,  beech,  or  poplar;  (Plitu  Na(.  Hiji.  lib.  6. 
cap.  40,)  but  mod  commonly  of  hides;  hence 
anrhitt;  fiouai ;  thefe  were  doubled  into  folds,  and 
fortified  with  pieces  of  metal  s  (Homer  II.  w.  v.  222. 
— Hotn.  Iliad,  v.  270.) 
.  The  principal  parts  of  the  buckler  were,  Am£, 
iTuf,  TTfft^ifet*,  xuxA«?,  its  circumference,  o/*$>«A*f, 
and  iAt<Top$*Xw,  a  bofs  in  the  middle  of  the  buckler, 
upon  which  was  fixed  another  prominence,  called 
sirojufaJuo*.     TiAapav  was  a  thong  of  leather,  and 

fometimes 
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fometimcs  a  rod  of  metal,  reaching  acrofs  the  buck- 
ler, by  which  they  hting  it  on  their  fhouldersj 
(Euftath.  in  IL  p.  — Homer.  H.  f.)    The  rod  was 
called  juwm*  ;  (Hefychius.)     Sometimes  it  was  held 
by  little  rings,  called  *-©f**x«*;  but  it  had  afterwards 
a  handle,   called  ogoiw  or  *x*n*  (Horn.  SchoL) 
chiefly  compofed  of  fmall  iron  bars,  croffing  each 
other,  and  refembling  the  letter  x  >  (Euftath.  in  IL 
p.)    When  the  wars  were  ended,  and  the  bucklers 
fufpended  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  they  took  off 
the  handles,  that  they  might  become  unfit  for  im- 
mediate ufe ;  (Artftoph.)     Little  bells  were  hung 
fometimes  upon  bucklers  to  ftrike  terror  into  the 
enemy;    (AS/chyl.)     The   bucklers  were  chiefly 
adorned  with  various  figures  of  beads  and  birds, 
of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  ot  the  works  of  nature  1 
(Herodot.  lib.  1.— PZ&.35.  3. — //.  Z.  478.)    The 
bucklers  of  the  Argives  feem  to  have  been  larger  thai* 
the  reft ;  (Virgil,  &n.  3.)  and  to  have  covered  the 
Whole  body ;  (Virgil*  Mn.  2. — Tyruus.J     It  Was* 
cuftom  to  carry  dead  foldiers  out  of  the  field  upon 
their  bucklers;  (Plutarch.  Apoph.)     Hence  they 
were   called   w*il*t    «/*f*Cf©Ta*,    and   h-ooVixik; 
(Euftath.  Iliad  I.)    Their  form  was  ufually  round* 
hence  they  were  called  annt$s  $ uxuxAoj,  itavrort  wo*, 
Ike. ;  (Virg9  Mn.  2.  a.ij.—'fyr.  Carm^  3.  23.) 

There  were  fhields  of  different  fizes.  Ttf( 09  or 
9*{£*  was  fquare;  (Strabo,  lib.  15.)  Guftof,  was 
oblong,  and  bent  inward;  (Pollux, lib.  1.  cap.  10.) 
Aomrvov,  was  alfo  oblong,  compofed  of  hides  with 
the  hair,  and  was  very  light ;  (Euftath.  in  Iliad  t.} 
4IcAth,  was  a  fmall  and  light  buckler,  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon;  (IJidor.  Hi/pal.  Orig>  lib.  18.)  0? 
4f  an  ivy  leaf;  (Xcnophon.)  or  Was  a  kind  of  * 

u  quadrangular 
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quadrangular  buckler,  wanting  the  iruc,  or  exterior 
bofs ;  (Suidas.)  The  defenfi  ve  weapons  were  called 
generally  *A$£nT»ip»a,  «"x**-*m{**,  and  ^oQXhjxxtx^ 
The  only  offenfive  weapons  ufed  in  early  times  were 
ftones  or  clubs;  (Horatii.  Op. — Lucret.  lib.  5.) 
Thefe  clubs  were  called  $*\uyyts  and  paAayy**; 
hence  fquadrons  of  foldiers  were  called  fotXayym 
(Euftath.  Iliad,  i.) 

In  later  times,  the  weapons  moft  in  ufe  were 
*yx** anc*  ^«f  ">  fpear,  the  body  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  wood,  or  a(h ;  (Homer  Iliad  *.  143. — 
Homer  Iliad  i..  57.)  The  head,  ftsxpn,  was  of  metal. 
The  fame  was  alfo  <rx\>f mtuj ,  which  was  fo  called, 
either  from  r<*v<>o{9  a  crofs ;  or  from  *«?£ *f,  a  lizard ; 
which  it  is  faid  to  have  refembled,  being  hollow  at 
one  end,  where  it  was  fixed  into  the  bottom  of  the 
fpear ;  and  (harp  at  the  other ;  (Euftathius. — Pol/ux, 
lib.  1.  cap.  $.—Hom.  Iliad*.  151. — Ariftot.  de  Art. 
Poet.)     In  time  of  peace,  the  fpears  were  reared 

'againft  pillars,  in  a  long  wooden  cafe,  called  Jsf©- 

•fan;  (Homer  Odyjf.  at. — Vtrg.  JEneid.  12.  v.  92.) 
There  were  two  forts  of  fpears;  (Strabo,  lib.  10.) 
The  former  was  ufed  in  clofe  fight,  and  called  fofv 

**ffXTov;  (Homer  Iliad  (3.  543.)  the  latter  was  called, 
as  were  all  miffive  weapons,  va\ra  and  j3sAu,  and 
ufed  in  duels,  when  the  (pears  were  thrown  afide; 
(Homer Iliad*. — Iliad  y. — T/ieocrit.  Idyll,  xp.  187.) 
The  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar  (pear,  called  ^i^« 
c«,  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  cubits  in  length.     Eipot, 

.  a  fword,  was  hung  in  a  belt  round  the  (houlders ; 
(Homer  Iliad  p.  —  Hefiod.  Scut.  Here.)  The  belt 
reached  down  to  the  thighs;  (Homer  Odyjf.  x.—Virg. 
Mn.  10.  1 6.)     Foot  foldiers  wore  the  fword  on  the 

left, 
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left,  horfcmen  on  the  right  fide ;  (Jofeph.  Excid. 
Hieros.  lib.  3;)  The  fcabbard  was  called  xoAw  j 
clofe  to  which  was  hiing  a  dagger  or  poniard,  called 
¥0  7r«f tt  pifov,  »*f  apif  i*v,  or  irap<*£«irto»  g*f  iJit*,  irag  *• 
gip*Aw,  (Euftath.  Iliad  y.)  or  «yxnf**,0,r>  an(*  /*** 
fc**{ a ;  (Homer.)  It  was  feldom  ufed  in  fight,  but 
fupplied  the  want  of  a  knife;  (Homer II.  y.)  In- 
ftead  of  this,  a  dagger  was  ufed,  called  axixww ; 
(Pollux.)  They  had  fometimes  another  fword, 
called  rant,  or  guiyai,  (Pollux.)  or  gvnAau,  (Xeno- 
phon.)  or  xynpff  ;  (Suidas. — Euftath.  //.  A. — i/9/y- 
chius.)  It  was  a  fmall  weapon,  like  a  faulchionj 
(Plutarch.  Apoph. — and  Lycurg.)  They  adorned  the 
hilt  of  the  (word  with  various  figures  and  repre- 
fentations.  Agw  .was  a  kind  of  pole-ax ;  ( Horn* 
I/iad >*  611.)  and  irg\i*\>s9  was. nearly  the  fame* 
(Horn.  II.:  7  to.)  xo^uu,  was  a  club,  of  wood  or 
iron;  (Plutarch.  The/.) 

•  Togo*,  a  bow  5  which,  fome  (ay,  was  invented  by 
Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  fxnCoAor,  fxamgf  Am?, 
ix«w,  rogo^oj ©?,  &c.  and  who  firft  communicated 
it  to  the  Cretans,  (Diodor.  Sicul.  —  IJidorus.)  who 
firft  ufed  it ;  (Pollux,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.)  Others  at- 
tribute the  invention  of  it  to  Scythes,  fon  of  Jupi- 
ter; (Plinius.)  and  progenitor  of  the  Scythians  % 
(Lycopkr.  Cafs.  56.  —  Theocrit.  Schol.  Idyll.  13, 
v.  56.  —  Lycopbr.  Caff.  914.)  It  was  made  in  the 
.form  of  a  half  moon ;  (Ammian.  Mar  cell.  lib.  so. 
—Athena,  lib.  10.)  The  bows  were  frequently 
adorned  with  gold  or  filver;  but  mod  common- 
ly with  wood;  though  anciently  made  of  horn; 
f Horn.  IL  i.  io$.—Lycoph.  Cajjl  564.)  The  firings 
of  the  bow  were  fometimes  made  of  horfes  hair, 

v  2  and 
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and  hence  called  iwir$i»-9  (Hefy  chins. — A  cans.)  fome* 
times  of  hides  cut  into  fmall  thongs  >  hence  ?»£« 
{*•«*«;  (Eu/iatlr.  m  Horn.  II.  i.)  The  part  to  which 
the  firing  was  fixed,  called  **£«**,  was  commonly 
made  of  gold. 

The  arrows  ufually  confifted  of  light  wood  and 
an  irofi  head,  which  was  commonly  booked*  (Ovid. 
de  Amor.)  fometimes  with  three  or  four  hooks; 
(Statins,  fheb.  lib.  9,)  The  heads  of  arrows  were 
fometimes  dipped  in  poifon  j  (Vbg*  Mnu  9.  771.) 
although  it  was  deemed  a  difgntceful  pra&ice; 
{Horn.  Odyjf.  a.  260*)  Arrows  were  ufually  winged 
with  feathers,  to  increafe  their  force ;  (Homer  Iliad 
f.  116.—-  Oppian.  AAuvxt.  |3.  —  Oppian.  Kanry.  J.—* 
Sophocl.  TracAin.)  They  were  carried  to  the  battle 
in  a  quiver,  which  was  ufually  clofed  on  all  fides  * 
(En/lath,  in  II.  «*)  The  quiver  and  the  bow  were 
carried  on  their  backs  $  (Horn.  II.  *. — Hcftod.  /cmL 
HercuL  130. —  Virg.  Mn.  w.  652.)  In  drawing 
bows,  they  placed  them  dire&ly  before  them,  and 
returned  their  hand  upon  their  right  bread  *  (Euftalk* 
II.  t. — Horn.  II.  i.  v.  123.) 

There  were  feveral  forts  of  darts  or  javelins,  as 
yioo-por,  (Euftath.Odyjf.  I)  ww>  and  others;  fome  of 
which  were  caft  by  the  help  of  a  ftrap,  girt  round 
fheir  middle,  and  called  »yxv\n.  The  javelin  thus 
caft  was  termed  /**  rayxuXoi/ ;  (Senec.  Hippol.)  They 
fometimes  annoyed  their  enemies  with  great  ftones; 
(Horn,  Iliad  x.  264.. — Horn.  Iliad  t.  v.  302.— i/owr* 
//.  n.  270. — Iliad  f.  403. — Firgi/y  JSn.  12.  896.) 
which  were  fometimes  rolled  down  rocks-  upon  the 
heads  of  their  enemies ;  or  were  caft  out  of  engine!* 
the  moft  common  of  which  was*  Zfwiim,  a  flings 

whick 
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which  they  handled  with  great  fkill,  efpecialfy  the 
natives  of  the  BeleariaH  iflands,  who  would  not 
allow  their  young  chfldrcn*  any  food,  till  they 
Could  fling  it  down  from  a  beam,  upon  which  it 
was  placed;  (Fegetius,  de  re Milit.  lib.  1.  cap.  16. 
'  —Lucius Flor. lib.  3.  cap.  S.—Diodor.  Sicul.lib.  5.—-* 
Strabo,  lib.  3.)  They  were  furnifbed  in  war  with 
three  flings,  which  they  either  hung  about  their 
necks ;  (Eufiath.  Comment,  in  Dion.)  or  were ,  car? 
ried9  one  on  their  necks,  one  in  their  hands,  and  a 
third  about  their  loins;  (Lycophr.  SchoL  v.  635.— 
Ovid.  Met.  lib.  2.  v.  7*7.)  Some  attribute  their 
invention  to  the  Acarnanians;  (Poltux,Hb.  i.cap.  to.) 
others  to  the  JBtolianSi  (Strabo.)  TheAchaians 
were  very  fkilfol  in  its  ufej  (Liv.  lib.  38,)  hence 
A#*ixo*  BiAo* ;  (Suidas.)  This  weapon  was  moft 
commonly  ufed  by  the  common  and  light-armed 
foldiers,  and  not  by  the  officers ;  (Xenoph.  Cyrop. 
fib.  7. — Q.  Cnrtius,  lib.  4.)  Its  form  was  extended 
in  length,  and  broad  in  the  middle;  (Dionys.  *t( my; 
v.  5.)  compofed  of  the  fleece  of  a  fheep ;  (Horn. 
II.  v.  v.  599.)  They  caft  from  it  arrows,  ftones, 
and  plummets  of  lead,  called  ptXvtoJio  or  poAu&W* 
rpfttfai ;  fome  of  which  weighed  an  hundred 
drachms.  Some  flings  were  managed  by  one,  others 
by  two  or  three  cords.  In  calling  the  fling,  they 
whirled  it  twice  or  thrice  about  their  head ;  (Virg9 
Mn.  9. 587.)  Its  force  was  fo  great,  that  no  armour 
Was  a  fufficient  defence  again  ft  it, 

They  aifo  ufed  vufoCoAo^  Xifioi,  fire-balls;  one  fort 
of  which  is  called  *kut»Xi*  or  <rxvT&foit;y  which  were 
made  of  wood  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  a  foot  long, 
p&q-s  a  cubit ;  their  heads  were  armed  with  fpikes 

V3  of 
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pf  iron,  beneath  which  were  placed  torches,  hemp, 
pr  other  combuftible  matter,  which  being  fet  orj 
fire,  were  thrown  with,  gre^t  force  towards  thq 
enemy;  (Suidas.) 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  ordered  by  Lycurgua 
to  clothe  their  foldiers  with  fcarlet ;  either  becaufo 
that  colour  was  moft  durable,  or  on  account  of  its 
brightnefs,  (Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced. — Plutarch,  La- 
tonic.)  or  becaufe  it  concealed  ftains  of  blood  ; 
(Plutarch^  Laconic— MUan.  lib.  6.  cap.  6. — Faler* 
Max.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.)  the  fight  of  which  might 
give  their  enemies  frefti  courage ;  (Horn.  Iliad  A. 
459.)  They  always  engaged  with  crowns  and  gar- 
lands upon  their  heads*  (Xenoph. — Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.)  Theyufually  carried  their  own  provifions, 
which  confided,  chiefly,  of  fait  meat,  cheefe,  olives, 
onions,  &c.  For  which  purpofe,  they  carried 
veflels  made  of  wicker;  (Arifloph.  Schol.  Achqrnens.) 
with  a  long  narrow  neck,  called  yuAw ;  hence  mea 
with  long  necks  were  called  yux*au^mj ;  (Arijlopk* 

Vac.)     *      "  '  •    - 

/ 

THE   ATHENIAN    OFFICERS. 

Kings  originally  held  the  chief  command,  whq, 
if  they  were  fuppofed  incompetent,  were  fiiperfeded 
by  fome  one  better  qualified ;  or  relieved  by  one 
of  eminent  valour  to  a<9t  under  them,  as  their 
vQXt[*.x£ xoq9  general ;  (Paufan.  Attic.)  Afterwards, 
when  the  people  aflumed  the  government,  all  the 
tribes  nominated'  a  commander  from  their  own 
body ;  (Plutarch,  Cimone.)  No  perlbn  was  eligible  to 
this  comtiiand,'  unlefs  he  had  children  arid  land 
within  the  territory  of  Athens ;  (Dinarch.  in  Be-. 

'  ;      ' '  "   '  mojih.j. 
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mjlh.)  which  were  pledges  of  his  good  conduit: 
fometimes  the  children  fuffered  for  the  treafon  of 
their  father;  (Cicero  Epijl.  16.  ad  Brut.  —  Virg. 
AEneid.  lib.  l.  139.)  The  generals  were  nominated 
in  an  aflembly  of  the  people ;  (Plutarch.  Phocion.) 
fometimes  with  uncontrolable  authority;  and  hence 
fiiled  fturoxf aropt * ;  (Suidas. — Plutarch.  Arijlid.) 
Thefe  ten  commanders  were  called  2r( «Tuy«*,  and 
had  equal  command ;  in  matters  of  difpute,  another 
perfon  was  appointed,  called  noA^a;;^;,  whofe 
vote,  added  to  the  parties  difputing,  decided  the 
matter;  (Herodot.)  To  him  the  command  of  the 
Jeft  wing  of  the  army  belonged ;  (H&rodot.  Erato.) 
By  thefe,  who  were  at  firft  annually  ele&ed,  all 
military  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad,  were  con* 
dufted  ;  (Demojlh.  Philip. — Denu/ftk,  Orat.  de  Epi~ 
tri. — Plutarch.  Phocion.-+-Ulpian.  in  Midian.) 

There  were  alfo  ten  Tafytgxpt,  each  tribe  elefl> 
ing  one,  who  were  next  in  command  to  the  Xrg am- 
yoi.  Their  authority  extended  over  the  foot  foldiers^ 
and  confided  in  the  care  of  marlhalling  the  army, 
and  of  the  provifions  ;  and  they  might  cafhier  any- 
common  foldier,  convi&edof  mifdemeajiour;  (Ly* 
Jias  Orat.  pro  Mantitk.  —  Ariftoph.  ScJiqL  Avib.) 
There  were  two  IirT*f  ^o*,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  under  the  Zrfamyu,  (Sigonius 
de  Rep.  Athen, — Demofih.  Midian.)  There  were  tea 
*uXaW  one  nominated  by  each  tribe,  under  the 
Itv*{x<h9  who  were  authorifed  to  difcharge  horfe- 
jnen,  and  fill  up  vacancies;  (lyfias  Orat,  pro 
Mantith.) 

The  inferior  officers  derived  their  titles  from  thf 
fijuadron  or  pumber  of  men  uijder  their  comqi^nd  -9 

u  4  a* 
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as  Aoj£Ayd*,  JfciAiflf j£0i,  fxarorraf^oi,  iixott*iJ(Qi,  vipr 
±*Sot(Xoi,  &c. 

THE   LACEDEMONIAN    OFFICERS. 

One  perfon  held  the  fupreme  command ;  (Ubcrat, 
ad  Nicocl.—Herodot.  Ub.  5:  cap.  75.)  yet  in  times  of 
extremity,  it  was  intruded  to  two  perfons;  (Thncyd. 
lib:  $.)  The  title  of  the  general  was  B*yo* ;  (Hejy- 
„thius.)  and  was  ufually  held  by  one  of  the  kings, 
who,  in  matters  of  necefljty,  had  IIj oAx«?,  a  vtceiby 
orproteftor;  (Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.— Plutarch. 
Lycurg.— Herodotus.  —  Thucydides. — Plutarchis.— 
Cornelius  Nepos. — Paufanias.)  in  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs.  The  authority  of  the  king  was  ab(o- 
lute  in  the  army ;  (Herodot.  lib.  6.)  and  was  fome- 
times  attended  by  the  Ephori,  to  give  him  their 
advice  j  (Xenoph.  EAAw.  lib.  2.)  or  by  other  fage 
and  prudent  counfcllorsj  f  Xenoph.  EAAq*.  lib.  5. — 
Plutarch.  Agefil.)  The  general  was  guarded  by 
three  hundred  horfemen,  called  I****,  who  fought 
about  his  perfon  j  (T/tUcyd.  lib.  5.}  All  thofe, 
who  had  obtained  prizes  in  the  facred  games,  fought 
before  him ;  which  was  confidered  a  mod  honour- 
able poft  j  (Plutarch.  Lycurg,)  The  chief  of  the 
fubordinate  officers  was  called  UoXt^ccf^^  Thp 
reft  were  named  from  the  troops  under  their  com- 
mand, as,  Aoxpyuyoiy  Ilmflxtpigc?,  EnatfAorag x*i,  &C« 

THE    DIVISIONS,    FORMS,  AND   DISTINCTION* 
OF    THE    ARMY, 

The  whole  army,  confiding  both  of  horfe  and 

foot,  was  called  Irganx.    The  front,  jtur<*irot,  or 

vfVTos  {vy©*  *  (Pollux,  1.  10.)  the  right  hand  mzj\ 

.  Twrarnt 
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:irftfToraTiK — the  wings,  xt(a**i  (Thucyd.  5.  71.)  the 
foldiers,and  their  leader,  iraf**-*™ — Thofe  in  the 
middle  ranks,  emrctrxi — the  rear,f<ncaTo;,or  cj-io-fiopv- 
**£;  (Orbicius.)  Ib/Mra* ,  was  a  party  of  five  foldiers, 
whofe  leader  was  called  UsfAvxix^o^  Atxa? ,  of  ten 
(bid  iers,  its  leader, Atx&i*(%osy&cc. — Ao^os was  a  par- 
ty of  eight,  or  twelve,  or  fixteen,  or  twenty-five 
fold  iers.  It  is  fometimes  called  r^e?  or  hxxnx,  and 
its  leader  Aop^ayo?.    Aipoi^x  or  IfyuAo^ia,  was  a  half 

A*X°* '  * ts  kader,  Ai,uo*{*t*i?  or H/A*Ao^iTUff.     ZuAAo^cr- 

/*•*  was  a  conjun&ion  of  feverdl  Ao^oi ;  it  is  fometimes 
called  2vr«<TK,  which  confided  of  fourhalf,  or  two 
whole  Ao^oi,  of  thirty-two  men.  HsyrnxwroqwoL  or 
T«Tf«fx**,  was  ufually  a  double  o-urao-K,  confifting  of 
four  Xox°'>  or  fixty-four  men ;  its  leader  was  called 
n«Tuxo>Taf  j£o$  or  T£Tf *£#!*.  Ex«tovt«^oc,  fome- 
times called  r*fa9  confifted  of  two  9riVmxoirr«^i«, 
containing  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  men; 
\ts  leader  was  fometimes  called  T«|*«f^c.  To 
every  ixxrorrafx**  were  affigned  five  attendants, 
called  Exr*xr« :  who  were,  (1.)  2Tf«Toxufv£,  the 
crier,  who  cried  aloud  the  words  of  command; 
(Homer  Iliad  *.  v.  784.)  (2.)  2uj*«opofoc,  the  en* 
fign,  who  gave  by  figns  the  commands  of  the  officers 
to  the  foldiers.  (3.)  HaJunyxw,  trumpeter,  who 
fignified  the  officers  commands,  when  figns  could 
not  be  obferved,  or  to  animate  and  encourage  the 
foldiers.  (4.)  T**f  it*,  was  a  fervant,  who  waited 
on  the  foldiers  to  fupply  them  with  neceflaries. 
Thefe  four  were  placed  next  to  the  foremoft  rank. 
(5.)  Ovfayot,  the  lieutenant,  who  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  took  care  that  the  foldiers  did  not  defert; 
Ivrray^ajirafaTagic^ayifltjgivayiajWas  compound- 
ed of  tWO  T*lm,  and  confifted  of  two  hundred  and 
w '  fifty- 
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fifty-fix  men.  Their  commander  was  called  Xvrr*y- 

f*aT*(%fif.       IIfirraxc<r*a^ia,  or   £c»aysat,    contained 

two  vv¥f»yiAarec>  five  hundred  and  twelve  men. 
The  name  of  the  commander  was,  ITm-ax^a^r  or 
Enaye;.  XiXt*££ia,  <rurf  !/*«*«,  was  the  Ylima,xocia.g- 
X**  doubled,  one  thoufand  and  twenty-four  men. 
The  commander  was  called  XiAtafxof,  X*A*or©* ,  or 
£ur£fjEtparaf;£iK,  M*f»f  xtat>  fometimes  called  t*a«*  , 
and  iirifaotyia,  two  thoufand  and  forty -eight. 
The  commander  was  called  Mfc^x"*'  T***?X,»*>  or 
Eiri^ivayof.  flaAa^yap^ia,  fometimes  called  Mipo?, 
*worofjiT\  x££xtq{>  fi?o?,  and  rfamyia,  was  compounded 
of  two  ti An,  was  four  thoufand  and  ninety-fix,  or 
four  thoufand  and   thirty-fix.    The  commander 

was  Called  $*Aayyaf  £if  and  Xtj *Tnyof.      AipxXny- 

y\*  xtf*?,  iTnraypa,,  and,  fome  fay,  fAfjoop,  confifted 
of  eight  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 
The  commander  was  called  Kif  aj  x** •  T*Tf  *f  «**y- 
y«fX»«,  confided  of  fixteen  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  The  commander  was  called  Te* 
rf»fa^»fyya(x^'  ****??>  fometimes  means  twenty- 
eight  men,  fometimes  eight  thoufand;  but  a  com* 
picte  $*Aay£,  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  rrrfof  »A«y* 
y«f  X**.  Various  other  numbers  were  alfo  fignified 
by  it.  The  commander  was  called  ^xXxyya^^^ 
JAnw  f*x*yyos,  was  the  length  or  firft  rank  of  the 
foAayZ;  and  is  the  fame  with  fAiTwire*,  irgocuirQ»9 
rep*,  wafarafac.  irfuroAoyt*,  vftarofctrat^  a-fOTo?, 
£uyor,  &c.  The  ranks  behind  were  called,  accord- 
ing to  their  order,  tt\jrtf  og ,  rgiros,  £uyo* ,  &C.  Bafltf, 
or  **xoc  f***yyo*,  fometimes  called  roi^ov,was  the 
depth  of  the  ranks,  from  front  to  rear.  Zvyot  <pz- 
kxyyot,  were  the  ranks  taken  according  to  th$ 
length  of  the  phalanx.    Zr*^oi  or  Aovoi,  were  the 
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£les  meafured  according  to  the  ddpth.  A^oropoF 
tpotXayyoiy  the  diftribution  of  the  phalanx  into  two 
equal  portions,  which  were  called  irAouj  *i,  xif  «t*, 
&c.  wings  :  the  left  was  xcf a?  tvuvvpoy,  and  ouf« ; 
the  right,  xtgas  '«£"?>  xi^aAti,  fofyov  axfWTUfiov,  J*£ia 
*{ Xn  >  &c*  Af  af  **>  ojKpaAof,  mo^n  f oXayyoj,  the 
middle  part  between  the  wings.  Aiinwpoff  faXay- 
y*c,  the  leffening  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  by 
cutting  off  fome  of  its  files.  OfOia,  mj epuxnc,  or 
wMfetfwxns  <p*\ccy%,  in  which  the  depth  exceeded 
the  length.  IlAayia  p«Aay£,  was  broad  in  front 
and  narrow  in  flank;  (Milan*  Taftic.)  Ao£u  fottotyg 
when  one  wing  was  advanced  near  the  enemy 
to  begin  the  battle,  the  other  keeping  at  a  con- 
venient diftance.  A^^o^q  $<t\ay%9  when  the 
foldiers  were  placed  back  to  back.  Amrq**  <pa.~ 
x*yZ,  was  formed  length-ways,  and  engaged  at  both 
flanks.  A/Afif-tjutof  J»p*A*yyi«,  when  the  leaders 
were  placed  in  both  fronts,  and  the  Oujayoi,  who 
followed  the  rear,  tranfplanted  into  the  middle. 
A*r ir«pw«  Ji?«Aayyi«,  was  contrary  to  the  former, 
having  the  Oufayoi,  and  their  rear  on  two  fides, 
and  the  reft  of  the  commanders,  who  were  placed 
at  other  times  in  the  front,  in  the  midft,  facing  each 
other;  in  which  form,  the  front  opening  in  two 
parts,  fo  clofed  again,  that  the  wings  fucceeded  in 
its  place,  and  the  laft  ranks  were  tranfplanted  into 
the  former  place  of  the  wings.  OfAoioropos  iifaXaf* 
yioty  was,  when  both  the  phalanxes  had  their  officers 
on  the  fame  fide,  one  marching  behind  the  other 
in  the  fame  form.  Etij oro/xoc  ii$»\xyyi*9  when  the 
commanders  of  one  phalanx  were  placed  on  the  right 
flank,  and  the  other,  on  the  left.  nnrXtypiyn  f*\*yZ, 
$he#-  its  form  was  changed,  as  the  way  required 
" v     l  through 
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through  which  it  marched.  Exixa/xmu  ?aA*y£* 
rcprefented  a  half  moon,  the  wings  turned  back- 
wards, and  the  main  body  advanced  toward  the 
enemy,  or,  on  the  contrary.  The  fame  was  called 
xvfm  and  xoiAa,  convex  and  hollow,  £^|Ci»t 
fxXayt,  when  the  parts  of  the  battalia  flood  at  an 
unequal  diftance  from  the  enemy.  TTri^aXxyyio-ig^ 
when  both  wings  were  extended  beyond  the  front 
of  the  oppofing  army ;  when  only  one,  it  was  called 
wrrf xifOTif.  Pt/uCotufa  <p<xX<xy£y  called  alfo  o-pumtA*?, 
a  battalia  with  four  equal  fides,  but  not  rcdangular, 
xeprefenting  the  figure  of  a  diamond;  (ALlion. 
TaHic.)  EpCoAw,  was  a  rhombus  divided  in  the 
middle,  having  three  fides,  and  reprefenting  the 
figure  of  a  wedge,  or  the  letter  A.  KMAspCoAor,  was 
the  *fAS*\99  tranfverfed,  reprefenting  the  letter  V. 
IlA»ti*i>,  nx*i#»ft>  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  figure  of 
a  brick  or  tile,  with  four  unequal  fides  -y  its  length 
was  extended  towards  the  enemy,  and  exceeded  the 
depth.  Tlvfyos,  was  the  brick  inverted,  being  an 
oblong  fquare,  like  a  tower,  with  the  fmall  end 
towards  the  enemy;  (Horn.  Iliad.  /*.  43.)  IIaamw, 
had  an  oblong  figure,  approaching  nearer  to  a  cir- 
cle, than  quadrangle.  T*f  *J«»,  was  an  army  extend- 
ed in  length,  with  a  few  men  in  a  rank ;  when  the 
roads  could  not  be  paffed  in  broader  ranks ; 
the  name  is  taken  from  a  worm  that  infinuates. 
itfelf  into  little  holes  of  wood.  Hence  the  term 
q>a\ay%  £»<poaJtff.  nuxwo-i?  faXayyot,  was  rang- 
ing the  foldiers  clofc  together,  being  confined 
to  two  cubits:  they  were  generally  allowed  four 
cubits.  Swamer/ACf,  was  clofer  than  the  former, 
one  cubit  only  being  allowed  to  each.  It  is  fa 
called  from  bucklers^  which  were  all  joined  dofe 
*         *  to 
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to  each  other.  Iah,  reprefented  the  figure  of  an 
egg,  into  which  the  Theffalians  ufually  ranged  their 
horfe ;  (Mlian.  Taftic.)  It  ufually  fignifies  a  troop 
of  fixty-four  men;  fometimes  Of  any  number. 
E*i*af£i«,  contained  two  iA*«,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.  T*f  a*Ti»*f  £*«,  confifted  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-fix.  They  commonly  ufed  a  fort  of 
horiemen  called  T*f  avrwai  or  Ireayttttirai,  who  an** 
noyed  the  enemy  with  miffive  weapons,  lwxpxf** 
contained  five  hundred  and  twelve  meru  B?t*<- 
«r«^i«,  contained  one  thoufand  and  twenty-four. 
Tt\os>  contained  two  thoufand  and  forty-eight. 
EvirocyfAoty  contained  four  thoufand  and  ninety-fix. 
The  divifions  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  peculiar  names.  The  whole  army  Was  divided 
into  M*f*i,  regiments  ;  fome  .make*  the  num- 
ber of  each  to  confift  of  five  hundred,  others  of 
feven  hundred,  and  others  of  nine  hundred ;  (Plu- 
tarch. Pelop.)  though  afterwards  they  did  not  con- 
fift of  more  than  four  hundred  in  each;  whp 
were  all  foot  fbktiers.  The  commander  was  called 
XltXfpfLfXof ;  (Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.)  and  the  fub- 
ordinate  officer,  Eujtupof  *vc ;  (Xenoph.  E\\n*.  lib.  6.) 
&*X°s>  was  t^e  fourth  part  of  a  M«j* ;  though  it  is 
laid  there  were  five  Ao^oi  in  every  Mof«;  (Hefy chins) 
and  four  Aox*yuyoi~  IlfvnjKorv?,  was  either  the  fourth 
part  or  half  of  a  Ao£o?,  and  contained  fifty  men.  The 
commander  was  filled  n*vnix«i>Tn£,  IIfVTfixo»r«riiA,  or 
ftnrnnoeng.  There  were  eight  of  thele  in  every  Mfx. 
MX*/**™,  was  either  the  fourth  part,  or  the  half  of 
*$9Tw>rvg;  and  contained  twenty-five  men.  They 
were  fo  called, becaufe  they  were  bound  by  an  oath  to 
be  loyal  to  their  country ;  (Hefychius.)  The  con* 
xoaoder  was  called  Et»fwT*fxnc,  or  »&y*oT*f  xof .  There 

were 
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werefixteen  of  them  in  every  Mog*i(Xenopion.)  Tigs* 
r*£»c,  was  the  placing  any  company  of  foldiers  before 
the  front  of  the  army,  to  begin  the  fight  with  miffivc 
weapons.  EwiTagic,  was  the  placing  the  foldiers  in  the 
rear.  Ilf  orog'f ,  when  to  one  or  both  flanks  of  the  bat- 
tle, part  of  the  rear  was  added;  the  front  of  thofe  that 
were  added,  being  in  the  fame  line  with  the  front  of 
the  battle.     Tit«t*£i?,  when  the  wings  were  doubled* 
by  beftowing  the  light-armed  men  under  them  in 
the  form  of  a  three  fold  door.     Ejragff,  *&£trr*l*ig 
or  w{oc5>T*gic,  placing  together  of  different  forts  of 
foldiers.    Ilaf  ipC***,  filling  up  the  vacant  fpaces  la- 
the files,  by  foldiers  of  the  fame  kind.     Eroyuy*,  a 
continued  feries  of  battalions  in  marches,  drawn  up 
behind  each  other  in  the  fame  form,  that  the  front 
of  the  latter  was  extended  to  the  rear  of  the  former. 
n«f  «y«yu,  when  the  phalanx  proceeded  in  a  wing, 
not  by  file,  but  by  rank,  the  leaders  marching  on 
one  fide;  when  towards  the  left,  it  was  called 
tuwopof  ir*j *y«yu ;  when  toward  the  right,  &£*4t 
wofaywyu.  Eirayuyn  andnaf*y«yu  were  diftinguifhed 
into  four  kinds :  when  they  marched  on,  preparing 
for  the  enemy  only  on  one  fide,  they  were  called 
swecyutyn  or  irafayttyn/AowirXoufo?;  when  on  two  fidea* 
JnrXoufor;  when  on  three,  TfwrXou'foc;  when  every 
fide  was  ready,  titj axXovfoc.     The  motions  of  the 
foldiers,  when  commanded  by  their  officers  were 
called  xAnj-f k — xXto-it  «n  fy  u,  to  the  right ;  becaufe 
they  managed  their  fpears  with  their  right  hands. 
Ettw«xAi0-»c,the  retrograde  motion.  IU*<nc  t*  amnion 
to  the  left;  their  bucklers  were  held  in  their  left 
hands.  M«t*8oAu,  was  a  double  turn  to  the  left  hand, 
by  which  they  turned  their  backs  to  what  thej 
before  fronted.    Of  this  motion  there  were  two 

forts ; 
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forts;  (i.)  MrraCoAu  «*•'*£«*,  by  ujhich  they  turned 
from  front  to  rear,  which  is  termed  *£« ;  and  their 
backs  were  turned  towards  their  enemies ;  hence  it 
is  called  /ArraCoA*  avo  twv  iroXtfAiw.     It  was  effe&ed 
by  turning  to  the  right.     (a.)MsT«6oAu  «*-'  8f*c,  or 
fir*  iroXtpiuv,  from  rear  to  front, by  which  they  turned 
their  faces  to  their  enemies,  by  moving  twice  to  the 
left.     Ewirpfn,  when  the  whole  battalion,  joined 
man  to  man,  made  one  turn,  either  to  the  left  or 
the  right.    Jbarfo?*,  oppofed  to  nrirfftpi,  the  return 
of  fuch  a  battalion  to  its  former  ftation.     TIt(i<nr&r- 
/acc,  a  double  «rirg of u,  by  which  their  backs  were 
turned  to  the  place  of  their  faces,    Exirt(*w**ijw9 
a  treble  tTirfopu,  or  three  wheelings.    Ek  ogOo*  a-rro 
tniou)  or  i79  oflw  onrox*T*?viircu9  to  turn  about  to  the 
places  in  which  they  were  at  firft.    E££A*y/jwc>  Eg****- 
f*oc,  or  EgtAio-^,  counter-march,  by  which  every 
foldier,  one  marching  after  another,  changed  the 
front  for  the  rear,  or  one  flank  for  another.     There 
are  two  forts  of  counter-marches,  xar*  Ao^h ?,  and 
xarcc  g»y*9  one  by  files,  the  other  by  ranks.    They 
were  alfo  further  divided  into  three  forts  j  ( i .)  EgtAty- 
pot  Muxtfuv  xara  Ao^**,  a  motion  which  removed 
the  army  into  the  ground  before  the  front,  and  the 
faces  of  the  foldiers  turned  backwards;  (a.)  E£«Aiy- 
H*oc  Aaxw  Kara  Aop£8f,  this  motion  took  up  the  ground 
behind  the  phalanx,  and  the  foldiers  faces  turned 
the  contrary  way;  it  was  made  from  front  to  rear; 
(ALlian.cap.2%.)     (3.)  EfrAiyf*©*  n^o-ixoc,  or  Kfi»- 
rixof,  x«t*  Ao^*c,  was  fometimes  termed  xoluc*» 
becaufe  managed  like  the  Grecian  chori,  which, 
ordered  into  files  and  ranks,  like  foldiers  in  battle 
array,  and  moving  forward  toward  the  brink  of  the 
ftage,  when  they  could  pafs  no  further,  retired,  one 

through 
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through  the  ranks  of  the  other.  FjfiAiy/xtf  x«r« 
£vy*9  counter-march  by  rank,  was  contrary  to 
counter-march  by  file ;  in  the  former,  the  motion 
was  in  length  of  the  battalia  flankwife,  the  wing 
either  marching  into  the  midft,  or  quite  through 
theoppofite  wing.  It  was  performed  feveral  ways. 
AnrA*<nacai,  was  to  double  or  increafe  the  battalia, 
which  was  effected  in  two  ways;  fometimes  the 
number  of  their  men  was  augmented,  remaining 
(till  upon  the  fame  fpace  of  ground ;  fometimes 
thfc  foldiers,  continuing  the  fame  in  number,  were 
fo  drawn  up  by  thinning  their  ranks  and  files,  that 
they  took  up  a*  larger  fpace  than  before.  Thufr 
were  occafioned  four  forts  of  Ai^-A^aer/***,  which 
werfc  made  by  counter-marches,  ( i .)  AivAoo-iorpoc 
4tvt(<***r*  £07*  or  x«T*pmo?,  whentrefh  men  were 
inferted  into  the  ranks,  the  length  of  the  battalia 
being  ftill  the  fame,  but  ftandingclofer  than  before, 
(z.)  AHrAflMrttttf-jae?  OLptytar  xiera  A*j£»c,  or  xxta  /3«6of, 
was  when  the  files  were  doubled,  their  ground  being 
of  no  greater  extent  than  before,  by  ranging  them 
in  clofe  order.  (3.)  AftrA**i*07Ao;  rom  xocra,  £vy*>  or 
xxTxfxnxcv,  when  thb  length  of  the  battalia  was  in* 
created,  without  the  acceffion  of  new  forces,  by 
placing  the  foldiers  at  a  jgreater  diftance.  (4.} 
AiwAafl-rao-jixo?  fairs  xarct  Ao^sc,  or  x*r&  |9a0©c,  when 
the  depth  of  the  ground  became  greater,  not  by 
adding  new  files,  but  by  fepaiating  the  old  to  a 
greater  diftance.  The  foldiefc  were  all  rendered 
expert  in  the  military  exercife,  by  r  *xt ixti,  public 
profeflbrs,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  field 
of  battle;  (SchoL  Ariftopk.  Av.  $$i.—Acharn.  1073. 
— Eufietk  in  II.  A.  254.  357.  —  MHan.  Taffr- 
Snidas.J 

Of 
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Before  the  Greeks  declared  war,  they  publifheel 
tn  account  of  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and 
demanded  reparation  by  ambaffadors*  (Statius, 
fheb.  2.  v.  368. — Homer  Iliad  y.  v.  205. — Iliad  A. 
v.  124.)  Invafions*  without  previous  notice,  were 
confidered  rather  as  robberies  than  legitimate  wars  ; 
(Polybiusy  lib.  4.)  Ambafladors  were  tifu^lly  perfons 
of  great  worth,  and  high  ftation*  and  their  cha- 
fci&er  was  held  facredj  (Htrodot.  Polymn.  cap. 
134.)  They  were  under  the  prote&ion  of  Mer- 
tury  ;  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  derived 
their  high  chara&er  from  the  honour  paid  to  the 
Mifu*£c,  heralds*  becaufe  defcended  from  Ceryx* 
fon  of  Mercury ;  (Enftath.  in  Iliad  *.)  When  Ulyf- 
fes  was  caft  upoii  unknown  coafts,  he  fent  a  herald  to 
proteft  the  men  from  danger  or  injury -9  (Euftath. 
U.  *.)  They  were  called  the  meffengers,  not  of 
men,  but  of  Jupiter ;  (Horn.  IL  &. — Statins  Theb. 
lib.  2.  v.  37 1.)  The  heralds  of  Athens  were  all  of 
one  family,  defcended  from  Ceryx,  fon  of  Mer* 
cury  and  Pandrofus,  daughter  of  Cecrops*  kihg  of 
Athens.  The  Lacedaemonian  heralds  were  defcend- 
ed from  Talthybius,  herald  of  Agamemnon,  who 
was  honoured  with  a  temple  and  divine  woifhip  at 
Sparta;  (Herodot.  Polymn.  cap.  134*  —  Paufanias. 
Laconic.)  They  carried  in  their  hands  a  ftaff  of 
olive  or  laurel*  called  xrfuju©*,  around  which  were 
folded  two  ferpents,  with  ere&ed  crefts,  as  an  em- 
blem of  peace  j  (Plin.  lib.  29.  cap.  3.)  The  Athe- 
nian heralds  frequently  made  ufe  of  the  Ei£E<ri«vn,  a 
token  of  peace  and  plenty,  being  an  olive  branch  co- 
vered with  wool,  and  adorned  with  the  fruits  of  the 

X  earth* 
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earth.  Knf  u*ic,  heralds,  were  fuppofed  to  differ  from 
*-£ £o-C«f,  ambafladors  ;  inafmuch  as  the  latter  were 
employed  in  treaties  of  peace,  the  former  to  declare 
war ;  (Suidas.)  but  this  diftin&ion  was  not  perpe- 
tual ;  (Euftath.  in  Horn.)  There  were  two  forts  of 
ambafladors ;  one  had  a  limited,  the  other  an  un- 
limited authority,  and  hence  called  n-fto-Cu?  «vro« 
xf *Tof f* .  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Spartans  to  ap- 
point men  to  thefe  offices,  between  whom  there  was 
not  a  good  underftanding ;  as  it  was  fuppofed  that 
they  would  not  truft  each  other  in  any  confpiracy 
againft  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  the  fame 
reafon  they  always  excited  arivalfhip  between  their 
kings;  (Ariftot.  Polit.lib.  2.)  Their  leagues  were 
of  three  kinds,  ( 1 )  o-*Wn,  cu*Jujc«,  f ipm,  peace,  by 
which  both  parties  and  their  allies  ceafed  from 
hoftilities:  (2)  Empa^o,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  affift  each  other,  in  cafe  of  invafion : 
(3)  2u/*n*a;c»*,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  affift 
each  other,  not  only  when  they  invaded  others,  but 
when  they  were  themfelves  invaded  j  (Suidas. J 

Their  treaties  were  engraved  upon  tables,  and 
fixed  up  in  public  places ;  (Thucyd.  de  Bell.  Pelo- 
pon.J  Sometimes  the  contracting  parties  exchanged 
certain  *vf*C©x«,  which  might  be  produced  as  evi- 
dence of  the  agreement.  The  covenant  itfelf  was 
alfo  fo  called  ;  (Harpocrat.  Zu/*6*A©r.)  It  was  ufual 
for  dates  in  alliance  with  each  other,  interchange- 
ably to  fend  ambafladors,  who  fliould  repeat,  in 
public,  the  covenants,  and  thus  confirm  their  for- 
mer treaty. 

When  they  declared  war,  they  fent  a  herald,*  who 
bade  the  peribn,  who  had  given  the  injury,  to  pre- 
pare for  an  invafion  >  and  fometimes  a  fpear  was 
+-  caft. 


caft,  in  token  of  defiance.  The  Athenians  fre- 
quently let  loofe  a  lamb  into  the  territories  of  their 
enemies;  intimating  that  they  fhould  be  laid  wafte, 
and  become  a  pafture  for  fheep ;  (Suidas.)  Hence 
ftfva  vfoCoAAnp,  was  ufed  for  entering  into  a  ftate 
of  war. 

They  conftilted  the  gods  before  they  engaged  iri 
war;  nor  were  the  foothfayers  and  diviners  forgot- 
ten ;  oracles  were  enriched  with  prefents ;  and  they 
had  rccourfe  to  all  prophetical  divinities ;  (Herodoti 
lib.  1.)  When  they  had  refolved  to  begin  the  war, 
facrifices  were  offered,  and  large  vows  were  made* 
which  were  to  be  paid  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their 
enterprise*  Any  inaufpicioiis  ottien  was  fufficient 
to  retard  their  march.  The  Athenians  never  march- 
ed before  the  feventh,  tprot  &5opw  $  (Hefychius.— 
Ariftoph.  Sckol.  Equit.)  Hence  the  proverb  tyroi 
t6Jof*uf,  was  applied  to  thofe  who  Undertook  any 
bufinefs  at  art  improper  time  5  (Zenobius  Cent.  3^ 
Pro.  79;)  The  Lacedaemonians  were  prohibited 
from-  marching  before  the  full  moon  3  (Latvian* 
AftroL—Herodot.  lib.  6;) 

THE    CAMPS;       . 

Their  carilps  wfere  originally  built  iil  a  fpherical 
figure  \  (Xenopk.  de  Rep.  Lac.)  and  they  were  ac- 
Cuftomed  frequently  to  remove  them  •>  (Plutarch 
Apopht — XenopL  de  Rep*  Lac.)  The  mod  Valiant 
of  the  foldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremities,  the 
reft  in  the  middle  ;  (Homer  Iliad  I.  zzn)  If  they 
defigned  to  remain  long  in  their  camps*  they 
ere&ed  altars  to  the  gods*  and  divine  worfliip  was 
performed  ;  in  the '  fame  place  public  affemblies 
^ere  called  together,  when  the  general  had  any 
thing  to  communicate  to  his   foldiers  j  here  alfo 

x  i  courts 
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courts  of  juflice  were  held,  in  which  all  contro* 
verfics  among  the  foJdicrs  were  decided,  and  crimi- 
nals fcntencai  to  be  punifhed;  (Homer  Iliad  x,  8c6.) 
They  ufuallx  fortified  their  camps  with  a  trench  and 
wall,  on  whole  fides  they  ereded  turrets,  from 
which  they  annoyed  their  enemies  with  miffive 
weapons  i  (Horner  Iliad  *».  v.  436.)  Their  difci- 
pline  was  not  always  rigid  and  fevere ;  (Plutarch. 
Cleom.)  They  were  allowed  more  liberty  in  the 
camp  than  in  the  city ;  (Herodot.  lib.  7.  cap.  308 
and  109.)  They  were  allowed  to  ufe  coftly  arms, 
fine  clothes,  and  to  curl  and  perfume  their  hair ; 
(Arijhph.  Nub.  a£i.  1.  fc.  1 — Ariftoph.  Equit.  aS.  3. 
fc.  a.)  Many  changes  were  afterwards  made  in 
their  difcipline,  and  they  were  prohibited  from 
decking  their  hair  $  (Ariftoph.  Schol.  Equit.) 

THE   GUARDS. 

Their  guards  were  qvXcmm  npif  ivou  and  wxrifmi, 
upon  duty  by  day,  and  others  by  night.  At  feveral 
tours  in  the  night,  officers  called  xtfiwoXot,  walked 
round  the  camp,  and  vifited  the  watch.  They 
carried  a  fmall  bell,  called  *«&>*,  at  whofe  found  the 
foldiers  were  to  anfwerj  (Suidas. — fhucyd.  lib.  4.) 
The  Lacedaemonian  guards  were  not  allowed  to  have 
their  buckler,  that,  beipg  unarmed,  they  might  be 
more  cautious;  (Tzetes*  Chiliad.  9.  Hi/}.  276.) 
The  reft  Jlept  in  their  armour,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  upon  any  alarm ;  (Xenophon.)  It  was 
a  cuftom  of  the  Spartans  to  keep  a  double  watch, 
one  within  the  camp,  to  watch  their  allies,  left  they 
flipuld  fuddenly  defertj  the  other  upon  fome  emi- 
nence, to  watch  their  enemies  $  (Xenophgn.) 

OF 
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OF    BATTLE. 

Before  battle,  the  foldiers  always  refrefhed  them- 
felves  with  victuals;  (Homer  Iliad  r.  v.  155.)  The 
commanders  then  drew  up  their  whole  army,  truft- 
ing  the  event  to  a  (ingle  force;  (Iliad  i.  297.—* 
Plutarch,  de  Horn.)  The  general  made  a  ipeech 
to  his  foldiers,  which  fometimcs  had  an  animating 
cffe&;  (Paufan.  Mejfen.—Diodor.  Sift^l.lib.  15. — 
Juftin.  lib.  3.)  Before  they  engaged,  they  endea- 
voured, by  prayers,  facrifices,  and  vows,  to  engage 
the  affiftance  of  heaven ;  and  fung  a  hymn  to 
Mars,  called  ic*iuv  i^arn^;  and  the  hymn  fung  to 
Apollo  after  a  fuccefsful  battle,  was  called  *■*»«» 
rrrmxmi  (Thucyd.  Schol.  lib*  if)  The  Spartans 
(acriftced  to  the  mufes,  which  was  defigned  to  foftea 
their  anger,  (Plutarch,  ir*f*  aofyirnw)  or  to  ani- 
mate them  to^noble  exploits ;  (Plutarch.  Lycurg.) 
The  fbothfayers  infpefted  all  the  facrifices,  and, 
till  the  omens  were  favourable,  they  chofe  to  fur- 
render  their  lives  to  the  enemy,  rather  than  to  de* 
fendihemfelves $  (Plutarch,  Ariftid.) 

OF    SICNALS    AND    STANDARDS. 

The  fignals  were  called  <rvpCoAaand<njp««;  (Mlian% 
Var.  Hiji.  c.  34,)  o-u/aC***  were  of  two  kinds,  <pwwx* 
or  of  at«,  pronounced  by  the  mouth,  qr  vifible  to  the 
eye.  The  firfl  are  termed  <rvyifii**T%9  the  latter  *•<*£*-, 
ruv9u^afT«,  Jv>flu/**,  the  wordy  was  communicated 
by  the  general  to  the  fubordinate  officers,  ;md  by 
them  to  the  whole  army;  by  which  friends  might  be 
3iftinguiflied  from  enemies,  Jt  ufyally  contained 
[bmegood  omen,or  the  name  of  fome  deity  or  general ; 
(Xtnofl.  Cyrof.  lib,  7. — Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  lib.z.— 
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Voter.  Max.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. — Thucyd.  4.  112. — ^** 
#**.  i.  11.)    This  cuftom  fometimes  proved   of 
fetal  confequence;  (Thueyd.  lib.  7,  —  Poly 4m.  lib. 
1)     nafaowftflpc,  was  a  vifible  mark  of  diftinftion, 
as  nodding  their  heads,  waving  their  hands,  of 
any  other  particular  motion  j  (Onofand.  Strategy  cap. 
2.6.)     ln[xti<x9  were  enfigns  or  flags,  the  elevation 
of  which  was  a  fignal  for  battle,  and  the  depreffion 
of  it,  to  ceafe;  (Suidas. — Thucyd.  Schol*  lib.   1.) 
Some  of  thefe  were  adorned  with  images  of  ani- 
mals, or  other  things :  (Plutarch.  Lyfand.—S%*  Cvr- 
tiusy  lib.  3. — Plutarch.  Pelop. — Cornel.  Nep.  Epami- 
nond.)    The  Xupno*  was  frequently  a  purple  coat 
upon  the  top  of  a  fpear;  (Plutarch.  Cleom. — Pofyxn. 
1.  48.)  though  other  colours  were  fometimes  ufed  j 
( Poly  bius,  lib.  2.)     The  ancient  fignals  were  lighted 
torches  thrown  from  both  armies,  by  men  called 
vug  f  of  01  or  iruf  o$o£ ok,  who  were  priefts  of  Mars,  and 
of  (acred  character ;  having  call  them,  they  retired 
in  (afetyj  (Euripid.  Scjiol.  Phan.—Lycophr.  SchoL 
v.  250.— and  1 298.)  Hence  in  furioys  battles,  *?  « 
irv£<pQ£os  ktwOd,  not  even  a  torch-bearer  efcaped,  was  a 
Common  expreffion;  (Lycophr.CaJ.  1295. — St  arm, 
Theb.  4.  v.  5 . — CI  audi  an.  de  Rppt.  Prof.  lib.  1 ,)  When 
this  cuftom  ceafed,Koj£Xo©i,  (hells  of  fifties  were  ufed, 
which  they  founded  in  the  manner  of  trumpets,  be 
fore  thofe  inftruments  were  invented  or  in  xxk^fTze^ 
zes  in  Lycophr.  250. — fheognis.-r-Ovid.Met.lib.  1 . — 
Theocrit.  Idyll.vfi.  75, — Lycophr.  Cajf.  249. — Eufiath. 
in  Iliad  ^ — Horn.  II.  0.  219.— Schol.  in.  II.  q.  a  1 9. — 
and  11. $.  388, — Virgil.  Mn.b.v.  175.) 

Trumpets  were  afterwards  ufed,  of  which  there 
were  fix  forts;  (Euflath.in.  II.  cr.)  ( 1.)  The  firft  was 
invented  by  Minerva,  the  patronefs  of  arts  j  hence  (he 
jyjis  palled  £«A?ny£;  (Lycophr.CaJ.  915. — Hefychiuu 
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■ — Phavorin.)    It  is  alfo  faid  that  it  Was  invented  by 
Tyrrhenus,  one  of  the  fons  of  Hercules;  (Pau- 
fan.  Corinth.)     (2.)  The  fecond  was  the  Egyptian 
trumpet,  called  X*kh,  the  invention  of  Ofiris ;  its 
fhape  was  round ;  and  it  was  ufed  at  facrifices 
to  call  the  affembly  together;    (Euftath.  II.  <r.) 
(3.)  The  third  was  called  k«(»u£,  and  invented  in 
Gallia  Celtica.     It  gave  a 'thrill  found,  but   was 
not  large.     It  was  call  in  a  mould,  and  its  mouth 
was  adorned  with  the  figure  of  fome  animal.     They 
had  a  pipe  of  lead,  through  which  they  blew  into 
the  trumpet  when  they  founded,     (4.)  The  fourth 
was  called  B*»vo$,  from  Ba?,  the  figure  of  an  ox; 
qpon  its  orifice ;  it  had  a  deep  bafs  found,  and  was 
ufed  in  Paphlagonia.     (5.)  The  fifth  was  invented 
in  Media,  had  a  deep  note,  and  was  founded  by 
help  of   a  pipe,    compofed  of  reeds,     (6.)  The 
fixth  was  called  Z*KnyZ  Tuf  jnwxni  becaufe  invented 
by  the  Tyrrhenians,  (Sopkocl.  Schol.  Ajac.  17. — ■ 
$uidas,—Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  5.)  or  by  Tyrrhenus,  fon 
of  Hercules ;  (Uygin.  Fab.  274.)     Its  orifice  was 
cleft,  and  fent  forth  .a  loud  and  (hrill  found ;  (Sq- 
fhocl.  Ajaci  16.)     There  were  other  forts  of  trum^ 
pets,  but  of  lefs  note  j  (Suidas,  —  Sophotf,  $chol% 

Aja*.) 

There  were  other  inftruments  ufed  in  found- 
ing alarms ;  as,  the  <ruf i<y£,  pipe,  in  Arcadia ;  the 
vwi$,  fometimes  called  pay«J*?,  in  Sicily ;  »v\$i, 
flutes,  ufed  in  Crete  ;  (Polyb*  lib.  4.)  others  ufed 
lutes,  or  viols,  (Jul.  Gell.  lib.  i.cap.  11, — Martian* 
Cap.  lib.  11.)  or  harps;  (Athena,  lib \  12.W14.— 
Euftath.  II.  ^.—rPlutarch.  lib.  de  Mufic.)  He  who 
founded  the  alarm  was  called,  by  the  Cretans, 
iCjioc;  by  others,  ICuxtuj,  (Hefychius.)  from  a 
trumpet,  called  I?v£,    The  Lacedaemonians  begar\ 

X  4  their 
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their  engagements  with  a  concert  of  flutes ;  (Xena* 
phon. — Maxim.  Tyrr.  Dijf.  1 2  and  21. — gtuintil.  lib.  1, 
cap.  1 6. — Thucyd.  lib.  5. — Valerius  Max.  lib.  2.  cap . 
6.— Plutarch.  Lycurg.)  The  reft  of  the  Grecians  ad- 
vanced with  eagernefs,  and  gave  a  general  (hout,  os\- 
ledaAaAay/Ao?,  from  the  foldiers  repeating  aAoA;  (Po- 
ljan.\  2. — Pollux,!.  iof)  the  word  aXxXnro*  was  ufed; 
(II.  «-436.)  Sometimes  they  cried,  tXe\tv;  (Suidas.) 
The  firft  author  of  this  (hout  was  Pan,  who  a&ed 
under  Bacchus,  in  his  Indian  expedition  \  where 
being  encompafied  in  a  valley  by  an  enemy,  fuperior 
in  number,  he  advifed  Bacchus  to  order  his  men  in 
the  night  to  give  a  general  fhout,  which  fo  furprized 
the  enemy  that  they  fled  with  precipitation ^(Poly^n^ 
Stmt.  lib.  1.) 

The  cuftom  of  (houting  was  ufed  by  almoft 
all  nations;  (Horn*  IL  J. 452. — II.  y.  1. — £.  %. 
£79 — 267.)  Hence  pv\oin{7  «5ti»,  and  j3ou,  are 
fynonymouS  with  f*«xn-  A  l°ud  voice  was  a  high 
recommendation  of  the  character  of  commanders, 
for  the  terror  with  which  it  impreffed  their  enemies  ; 
(Eufiath.  Iliad  p.— II.  y.— //.  \.— Plutarch.  Coriol.} 
In  the  early  times,  generals  fought  at  the  head  of 
their  armies ;  hence  they  are  called  tj c/*»;t«,  and 
wg ojuoj  i  (Horn.  II.  y.  v.  1 6.  —  //.  r.  2 1 8.)  Where 
the  alarm  was  founded  by  foft  mufic,  the  retreat 
and  other  orders  were  fignified  by  louder  ijiftrur 
ments;  (Polybius,  lib.  2.)  When  their  enemies 
fled,  the  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  purfue  them; 
(Thucyd.  lib.  5.  —  Pqlyaiu  lib.  1.)  pn  account  of 
their  ftrick  oblervanceof  difcipli«e  j  (Panfan.  Mef- 
feniac.  —  Plutarch.  Lycurg.— oud  Apopth.  vtgi  oofy.) 
The  Grecians  frequently  decided  their  caufe  upon 
the  iflue  of  a  fingle  corpbat,  or  of  two  or  more 
ch&mpions  oi>  each  fide  j  (fluterch.  Parell-X 
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OF   SIEGES. 

The  early  Grecians  were  unacquainted  with  th* 
Wt  of  befieging  towns,  and  therefore  were  eafily 
compelled  by  a  powerful  invader  to  remove  their 
habitations ;  (T/iucyd.  lib.  i.)  They  were  generally 
unfkilful  in  conducing  them,  after  it  became  a 
pra&ice ;  (Herodot.  lib.  9.  cap.  69.)  it  was  indeed 
deemed  difhonqur&ble  to  die  in  fuch  undertakings  $ 
(Plutarch.  Syjl.  —  Homer.  R  %.  v.  360. — Plutarch^ 
Pyrrh.)  When  they  would  poflefs  themfelves  of 
a  caftle  or  town,  they  furrounded  it  with  their  whole 
jirmy,  and  attacked  it  in  every  quarter ;  which  was 
called  a-aywvuv.  When  they  meant  to  lay  clofe 
fiege,  they  commenced  the  cproTfivHr/^o?  or  iei% mij^ior- 
[a$s,  the  work  of  circumvallation ;  which  fometimes 
confifted  of  a  double  wall,  made  of  turf,  called 
arAivOo*  and  *-A»>9i«.  The  interior  fortification  was 
defigned  to  prevent  fudden  Tallies  from  the  town, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  receiving  fuccour.  The  ex- 
terior fortification  was  to  fecure  them  from  foreign 
enemies,  who  might  come  to  the  relief  of  the  be-  " 
fieged.  When  Plataea  was  Inverted  by  the  Pelopoq- 
jiefians,  they  railed  a  double  wall;  the  fpace  between 
each  wall,  which  was  fixteen  feet,  was  taken  up 
with  lodges  for  fentinels,  built  at  regular  diftances ; 
between  every  tenth  of  which  w^s  a  large  tower* 
extended  from  w^U  to  wall. 

Engines  were  firft  called  payycivz,  and  afterwards 
I**;c*w.  They  were  not  known  in  Greece,-  at 
lcaft,  before  fhe  Trojan  war;  (Statius  Tfieb.)  Some 
affirm  that  ladders  were  ufed  in  the  Theban  war. 
Different  forts,  of  ladders  >yere  afterwa^ds'iAvented^ 
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fomc  were  imxT*i,  folded ;  (Appian.)  others  were 
iixtorxi,  to  be  taken  in  pieces;  (Plui.  Arat.) 
They  were  compofed  of  wood,  ropes,  leather,  &c. 
Other  engines  were  of  a  later  date.  The  ram,  in- 
deed, was  ancient  j  (Pliny.— Athene.  #£.4.)  Other 
inft rumen ts  were  ufed  in  demolifhing  walls  which 
were  called  Tfu*-***,  which  were  long  irons,  with 
(harp  ends.  Some  attribute  their  invention  to  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  in  which  they  were 
ufed ;  (Thucyd.)  Others  fay,  they  were  contrived 
by  Pericles,  with  the  affiftanc6  of  Artemon,  an  ar- 
tificer of  Clazomense ;  (Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  12.— 
Plutarch.  Pericl.)  Others  fay,  they  were  ufed  at 
the  fiege  of  Paros ;  (Cornel.  Nep.  in  Milt.) 

XtA»»w,  a  tortoife,  or  fhroud,  w*s  fo  called  from  the 
flielter  they  afforded  the  foldiers;  of  which  there  were 
feveral  forts  3  &s,  X*a«mi  f^rwtuii,  called  fometimes 
cuvatnrio-pc,  when  the  foldiers  were  drawn  up  clofc, 
and  the  rear  ranks  bowing  themfelves,  placed  their 
targets  above  their  heads.  The  firft  rank' flood 
ere&,  the  reft  {looped  lower  by  degrees,  till  the  laft 
lank  kneeled  upon  the  ground  ;  thofe  in  the  front, 
and  on  the  fides  holding  their  targets  before  their 
bodies,  the  reft  covering  the  beads  of  thofe  that 
were  placed  before  them.  This  practice  was  ufed 
in  open  battles,  but  mod  commonly  in  furprizing 
cities,  before  the  bcfieged  were  prepared  for  defence, 

XiAwfl  XW*»  was  four-fquare  >  it  guarded  the 
foldiers  in  filling  ditches,  and  cafting  up  mounts, 
XiAwm!  cfv£,  was  triangular,  with  its  front  (helving 
downwards,  for  the  protection  of  thofe  who  under* 
ipined  walls. 

Fiff*,  were  wicker  hurdles,  which  the  foldicn 
held  over  their  head?. 
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Jty**,  was  a  mount,  which  was  raifed  fo  high* 
*s  to  equal  t,he  top  of  bcfieged  walls.  The  fide? 
were  walled  in  with  ftones,  or  fecured  with  rafters; 
the  fore  part  remained  open.  It  confided  of  earth* 
timber,  boughs,  ftones,  (Thucyd.)  &c.  r  into  the 
middle  were  caft  wickers  and  twigs  of  trees,  to 
fatten  and  cement  the  other  parts  $  (Lucan.  lib.  3.) 

IZufyci,  were  moveable  towers  of  wood,  ufually 
placed  upon  the  mount,  They  were  driven  upon 
wheels,  which  were  placed  within  the  bottom  planks, 
to  fecure  them  from  the  enemy.  Their  fize  was 
proportioned  to  the  towers  of  the  city  they  be- 
fieged.  The  front  and  fides  were  covered  with  tiles. 
Their  tops  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  to  preferve 
them  from  miffive  weapons.  They  were  formed 
into  fevcral  ftories ;  which  were  able  to  carry  en- 
gines, as  well  as  foldiers;  (Sit.  It.  lib.  14.)  Somq 
afcribe  the  contrivance  of  them  to  artificers  of  Sicily 
at  the  time  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant ;  others,  ta 
Polyidius,  a  Theflalian ;  (Athena.  Mechan. — Vitr%~ 
yius,lib.  10.  cap.  19.)  others,  to  Diades  and  Cho- 
reas; (Heron,  cap.  13. — Diodor.  SicuL) 

Kf  ioc,  the  ram,  was  an  engine  with  an  iron  head, 
called  xtfm\n  or  */*CoAii,  refembling  the  head  of  a 
yam,  with  which  they  battered  the  walls  of  the 
enemy.  On?  kind,  had  a  long  beam  with  an  iron 
head:  another,  was  hung  with  ropes  to  another 
beam,  by  which  they  thruft  it  with  great  force : 
the  third  kind  was  covered  with  a  x<x«m,  fhroud, 
to  guard  the  foldiers.  The  beam  was  fometimes 
pne  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  covered 
With  iron  plates.    The  weight  hung  upon  the 

hinder 
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hinder  part.    They  were  conveyed  from  place  to 
place  upon  wheels* 

EA{*-o;uf,  was  a  machine  of  vail  bulk,  like  the 
ram  covered  with  the  (hroud,  but  of  greater  force. 
It  was  driven  both  with  ropes  and  wheels,  and  con- 
tained other  fmaller  engines,  from  which  miffive 
weapons  were  caft.  It  was  invented  by  Demetrius, 
fon  of  Antigonus,  who  was  called  itoAiq{xiit«  j 
(Vitruv.  lib.  10. — Plutarch.  Demetr. — Bio  dor.  SicuU 
Mb.  ZQ.—Lu<an.  lib*  3.) 

KarairtArfti,  were  ufed,  fometimes  for  arrows, 
and  fometimes  for  engines,  from  which  arrows  were 
caft,  and  called  o£v6*a*k  and  /3*Aor««-«c.  Some  afcribe 
their  invention  to  the  Syrians  ;  (Plini.)  others  to 
the  Sicilians  5  (Diodor.  Sicul,  lib,  14. — Plutarch. 
Dionys.J 

There  were  various  forts  of  engines  to  caft  ftonesj 
as,  G$iv3ovai>  flings;  fxayyxy^  and  fAxyyotnuai  owxv* 
OF  *Q ituji*  ofyaw,  AiOoCoAot;  irfTfo£oA*»i  irrrfflCoAixa 
$oyayn. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  befieged 
gave  notice  to  their  confederates  to  haften  to  their 
affiftance  ;  if  in  the  day,  by  raifing  a  great  fmoke  j 
if  in  the  night,  by  fires  or  lighted  torches  tofTed 
iji  the  air*  called  $% vxt©*  and  $( uxtwj w  ;  (TAeogn*  v 
SchoL  —  Horn.  Schol.  II,  0,)  Thefe  were  called 
fjuxToj  iroXt/AtQi,  todiftinguiCh  them  fromthqfe  they 
called  PfvxTo«  QkXioi,  which  were  lighted  on  tho 
approach  of  friends,  and  held  unmoved* 

The  walls  were  guarded  with  foldiers,.  who,  with 
ftones,  and  other  miffive  weapons,  affaultcd  the 
invaders ;  and  the  xarairfATai,  and  other  engines 
of  thq  fame  kind*  were  placed  within  the  town, 

,*a4 
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*nd  played  upon  them*     Many  other  methods 
were  ufed ;  fometimes  they  heated  braf6  btlcklen 
red  hot,  and  filling  them  with  fand  and  lime,  pour- 
ed them  down  upon,  the  foldiers;  which,  gctting.be- 
tween  their  armour  and  flelh,  burned  them.   Their 
mines  were  rendered  ineffe&uai  by  counter-mines  2 
their  mounts  were  undermined :  their  towers  and  en* 
gines  were  burned  with  fire-balls:  they  defended 
themfelves  with  fkins,  wool-packs,  and-  whatever 
would  ward  off  miflivc  weapons.    They  broke  offthe 
heads  of  battering  rams  with  great  (tones  from  the 
walls}  or  by  cutting  the  ropes  which  direded  them, 
with  long  fcythes.     When  they  got  poffeffion  of 
cities,  they  fometimes  put  all  who  were  in  arms  to  the 
fword,  demolifhed  the  buildings,  and  made  the  reft 
Haves;  fometimes  they  only  demanded  fome  contri- 
bution.   Sometimes  the  Athenians  fent  colonies  to 
inhabit  depopulated  places,  which  they  divided  by 
lots  among  fome  of  the  commonalty,  when  met  in  & 
public  affembly ;  /  Ariftoph.  Schol.  Nub.)     When 
they  demolifhed  a  city,  they  denounced  curfes 
upon  thofe  who  might  rebuild  it ;  (Eujlath.  II.  i.) 

MILITARY    FUNERALS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF 
THE    SLAIN. 

The  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies  were  anciently 
treated  with  much  indecency  and  barbarity,  dis- 
figured, ftabbed,  and  expofed  to  ignominy  and 
fcorn.  In  the  Trojan  war,  this  favage  cuftom  was 
not  intirely  aboliflied  -,  (Horn.  Schol.  II.  %.  398  and 
367. — Statins,  Vheb.  9.  380.  — •  Firg.  JEn.  10.  and 
11.  v.  9. — Herod.  Call.)  It  had  been  ufual  for  the 
conquerors  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  interring 

theur 
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their  dead,  until  they  had  paid  large  fums  for  their 
tanfom ;  (Horn.  II.  v.  —  Lycophr.  Caff.  v.  269.-* 
Mn.  9*  v.  213.)     If  the  body  was  not  ranfomed, 
it  remained  unburiedj  (Horn.  IL  «.  4.)  though 
this  pra&ice  was  not   always  ftri&ly  obferved* 
(Horn.  IL  £.  414. — Iliad  n.  v.  408. — JRBan.  Far. 
Hift.  lib.  12.  cap.  17.  — Plutarch,  The/. J  and  in 
fucceeding  ages  wholly  difcontinued.    The  Athe- 
nians were  anxious  to  inter  honourably  the  bodies 
of  their  foldiers  who  fell  valiantly ;  and  the  negleft 
or  omiffion  of  it   was  deemed  highly  criminal; 
(Xenopk.  Grac.  Hift.  lib.  1 .)    Nicias  even  renounced 
all  title  to  the  vidtory  which  he  had  obtained,  when 
it  appeared  that,  by  an  overfight,  two  of  his  men 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field ;  fending  a  herald  to  the 
enemy  for  leave  to  remove  them ;  {Plutarch.  Nid. 
— Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  15.)     When  they  carried  their* 
arms  into  diftant  countries,  they  reduced  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  to  alhes,  that  they  might  be  conveyed 
to  their  relations,  and  depofited  in  the  tombs  of  their 
anceftors;  (Horn.  SchoL  Iliad*,  v.  52.  —  Iliad  i* 
v-  33  20     The  Lacedsemonians  buried  their  dead 
in  the  country  where  they  died  \  their  kings  were 
embalmed  with  honey  and  conveyed  home ;  (Plu- 
tarch. Agefil.)    The  foldiers  always  attended  at 
the  funeral  folemnities,  with  their  arms  reverfed  1 
where  it  was  ufual  to  wear  long  hair,  the  mourn- 
ers (haved;  and  where  others  (haved,  mourners 
wore  long  hair;  (Pirg.  Mn.   11.  92.  —  Statins* 
7heb.  6.) 

The  name,  origin,  and  exploits  were  ufually 
inferibed  on  the  tombs  of  women  who  died  in 
childbed ;  and  of  foldiers,  who  loft  their  lives  in  bat- 
tle, (Plutarch.  Lycurg.)  and  who  were  buried  with 

green 
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green  boughs,  and  honoured  *with  a  funfcral  eulo- 
gium :  thofe  who  were  judged  to  be  good  warrior^ 
were  interred  in  their  red  coats ;  (Milan.  Far.  Hift. 
lib.  6.  cap.  6.)  Their  arms  were  alfo  fixed  upod 
their  tombs ;  as  well  as  the  badge  of  whatever 
other  profeffion  they  had  borne.  Elpenor,  appear- 
ing to  Ulyfles  in  the  (hades  below,  intreats  him  to 
fix  the  oar  he  ufed  to  row  with  upon  his  tomb* 
and  to  caft  his  arms  into  the  funeral  pile ;  (Horn. 
Odyjf.  x.  v.  74.  —  Virgil,  MnHd.  6.  v.  *$t.)  The 
Spartan  matrons  examined  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
fons ;  and  thofe  who  bad  received  more  wounds 
behind  than  before,  were  conveyed  privately  away, 
or  left  in  the  common  heap;  but  thofe  who 
had  a  greater  number  of  wounds  in  their  breafts 
were  carried' away  with  triumph,  to  be  buried 
among  their  anceftors ;  (JElian.  Far.  Hift  Jib.  12* 
cap.  21.)  They  were  carried  home  upon  their 
bucklers  j  (Plutarch.  Apoph. — Aufon.  JEp.  24.) 

The  Athenians  placed  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
in  tents,  three  days  before  the  funeral,  that  the 
relations  might  come  and  pay  them  the  laft  honours. 
Upon  the  fourth  day,  a  coffin  of  cyprefs  was  fent 
from  every  tribe,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their  own 
relations ;  after  which,  a  covered  hearfe  followed, 
in  memory  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  could  not  be 
found.  Thefe,  accompanied  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  were  carried  to  the  public  burial 
place,  and  interred.  One  oration  was  delivered  in 
pralfe  of  all ;  their  monuments  were  adorned  with 
pillars,  infcriptions,  and  other  honourable  memo- 
rials. The  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  fathers 
of  thofe  who  had  behaved  mod  valiantly  j  (Polemo 
in  Argument 0  t«*  tmrapw  toymt—Cicer.  de  Orator. 

— Thucyd, 
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*~Jthucyd.  lib.  3.)  The  names  of  the  foldiers  dc- 
ceafed  were  marked  with  the  letter  0,  meaning 
4**toTH,  dead  ;  thofe  of  the  living  with  r,  meaning 
T«f8p»oi,  preferved;  (Ruffin.  in  Hieronym*—Ifidor. 
Hi/pal.  lib*  1.  cap.  23.) 

OF   MILITARY    BOOTY* 

The  prifoners  taken  in  war,  who  could  not  ranfom 
themfelves,  were  made  Haves,  and  fold  or  employed 
by  their  conquerors.    They  were  called  Ar^oA&rrci 
and  Aoj uoA«w;  (Xenopk.  in  Ages.  —  Pollux,  7.  33.) 
Their  fpoils  were  either  called  <rxu*»,  taken  from 
the  dead;   or    Xapvf*,   taken  from    the   living. 
Whatever  was  moveable  belonged  to  the  con- 
querors; (Plato  de  Legit,  lib.  1.)    As  foon  as  a  vic- 
tory was  obtained,  the  armour  was  feized  by  the 
conquerors  or  great  coraftianders ;  (Horn.  IU  x.  458.) 
the  common  foldiers  were  permitted  to  gather  the 
fpoils  of  the  dead  ;  (Horn.  Iliad  £  tf.  66.)    Th6 
Lacedaemonians  only  were  forbidden  to  meddle 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  conquered ;  (JElian.  lib.  6. 
tap.  6. — Plutarch.  Apoph.y  There  are  however  in- 
ftances  of  their  dedicating  part  of  their  booty  to  the 
gods.  To  prevent  foldiers  from  feizing  the  fpoils,  the 
Spartans  had  always  three  hundred  men  appointed 
to  obferve  their  a&ions;  (Euftath.  Ih  £.  v.  66.) 
The  general  had  the  firft  choice  of  the  booty;  and 
divided  the  remainder  among  thofe  who  had  moll 
valiantly  fignalized  themfelves ;  the  reft  had  equal 
portions ;  (Tzet.  in  Lycophr.  Cajf.  v.  299. — Iliad** 
v.  1 63.)     When  any  booty  of  great  value  was  taken* 
the  foldiers  prefented  their  general  or  commander 
with  it;  (Herodot.  Calliop. — LyCophr^CaJf.v.  298.) 
Before  the  diftribution  of  .the  fpoils,  they  fele&ed 
the  belt  as  an  offering  to  the  gods :  thefe  were  called 
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cKXf»9sw*>  becaufe  the  war  in  which  they  were 
collefted,  had  been  the  deflru&ion  of  many; 
(Eufiath.  Odyjf.  i. — Suidas.)  hence  thq  word  axj 0- 
Qm*£t(Axi,  to  choofe  the  belt  of  any  thing;  (Eurip. 
Here.  Furios.  476.)  or  am  rs  timt>  becaufe  after 
naval  engagementss  they  were  expofed  on  the  fhore: 
or,  from  their  being  taken  one  axf  a  t*  0iw,  from  the 
top  of  the  heap :  the  fpoils  were  ufually  colle&ed 
into  one  heap,  the  firft  fruits  of  which  were  offered 
to  the  gods  ;  (Sophocl.  Schol.  Trachin.)  In  confe- 
crating  their  fpoils  to  the  gods,  they  either  collefted 
them  into  a  heap,  and  confumed  them  with  fire  ; 
or  they  hung  them  up  in  temples ;  (Herodot.  lib.  9.) 
They  frequently  dedicated  the  armour  of  their 
enemy,  and  fufpended  it  in  temples ;  but  the  Spar- 
tans were  forbidden  this  cuftom,  which  was  very 
ancient,  (Eufiath.  Iliad  n.  v.  81.)  and  almoft 
univerfally  received ;  (Horn.  Iliad*. — Virg.  Mn.  7. 
1 83 .)  They  fometimes  dedicated  their  own  armour 
to  the  gods,  when  they  retired  from  a  military  life; 
(Hor.  lib.  1.  Ep.  1.  v.  ^.—Ovid.  Trifi.  lib.  4.)  being 
firft  rendered  unfit  for  prefent  ufe.  Military  plun- 
der was  fometimes  termed  &*£%-,  (II.  Z.  68.— 
Eufiath.  in  II.  *.  34.) 

OF   THE   TR0PH1IS.  r* 

It  was  ufual  to  offer  facrifices  and  to  return  pub* 
lie  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms. 
The  Lacedaemonians  offered  a  cock  to  the  god  of 
war;  but  when  they  obtained  a  victory  without 
bloodfhed,  they,  facrificed  an  ox;  (Plut.  In/lit. 
Lac  on.)  It  was  alfo  the  cuftom  of  conquerors  to 
make  a  proceffign  through  the  middle  of  .their  city, 

Y  crowned 
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crowned  with  garlands,  repeating  hymns  and  fongs, 
and  brandifhing  their  (pears,  attended  by  their  cap- 
tives, and  cxpofing  their  fpoils  to  public  view,  which 
was  called  e««rfi£w;  (Phavcrin.) 

Tf  ©*«**,  trophies,  (Ariftoph.  Schol.  Plut.  453. )  were 
dedicated  to  fome  of  the  gods*  efpccially  Jupiter, 
named  T^oiraioc  and  rforaisjtoc;  (Panfan.  Laeotts— 
Plutarch.  ParelL — Phurnutus.)  and  Juno,  who  was 
called  Tfoiraua;    (Phavorinus. —  Lycophr.  Caffl  v. 
1328.  —  Barnes,  ad  Euripid.  Heracl.  937.)    The 
manner  of  adorning  trophies,  was  by  hanging  up  the 
arms  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  (Euripid.  Heracl.  v. 
y86.—Juven.  Sat.  10.  133.)     To  thefe  were  added 
the  names  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  dedicated, 
of  the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered  army,  with 
a  full  account  of  the  fpoils,  and  whatever  was 
memorable  in  the  war.    This  infeription  was  called 
finyf«ffi  or  anyta/Ap*,  and  was  frequently  engraved; 
(Lncian.)  fometimes  written  with  ink,  or  with 
blood;  (Plutarch.  Parell. — Stobsus^Ttt.  de Fortun.) 
The  fpoils  were  hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  was  frequently  olive,  as  an  emblem  of  peace; 
fometimes  the  oak,  as  confecrated  to  Jupiter;  (Si* 
donius,  Paneg.  —  Statius  Theb.)     Inftead  of  trees, 
pillars  of  ftone  or  brafs  were  afterwards  ere&ed ;  to 
raife  which  was  called   *r*MM  rg$wam.      It  was 
deemed  facrilegious  to  deftroy  trophies,  becaufe 
they  were  always  confecrated  to  fome  deity;  though 
thofe  who  firft  introduced  this  cuftom  afterwards 
incurred  from  pofterity  fevere  cenfure  ;  (Plutarch. 
Rom.  §>u<eft.  —  WeJJeling  ad  Diod.  Sicul.   13.  24.) 
The  Macedonians  never  ereded  trophies^  becaufe 
one,  ereded  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  was  demolifbed 
by  wolves;    (Paufanias.)     They   however   raifed 
+  monuments 
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monuments  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their  victo- 
ries, and  to  teftify  their  gratitude  to  the  gods. 
Sometimes  ftatucs  were  erefted  on  the  borders  of 
the  vanquifhed  country  ;  (Herodot.  lib.  9. — Eu- 
ripid.  Ph*n.)  fometimes  temples;  (Paufan.  La- 
conic.) fometimes  towers,  which  were  adorned  with 
the  fpoils  of  their  energies ;  and  fometimes  altars  > 
(Jrrian.  Exp.  Alex*  lib.  5.) 

OP    MILITARY    PUNISHMENTS. 

The  cbmmanders  were  generally  allowed  to  im- 
pofe  punifhments  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
offence.  Aut«j»oXoi,  deferters,  fuffered  death.  — 
Arf*TWTQi,  thofe  who  refufed  to  ferve  in  the  wars, 
or  who  quitted  their  ranks,  were  obliged,  by  a  law 
of  Charondas,  to  fit  three  days  in  the  public  forum 
in  women's  apparel  ;  (Diodor.  Sicul.  12.)  Ar(»rt\noi9 
who  refufed  to  ferve  in  war  j  Ai*tot*xt*i,  who  de- 
ferted  the  ranks ;  and  JnAoi,  cowards,  were  not 
permitted  to  wear  garlands,  nor  to  enter  the  **f  * 
Aytortaii,  public  temples  5  and  were  fined  according 
to  their  demerit,  and  kept  in  cuftody  till  pay- 
ment was  made;  (JEJchin.  in  Cteftph.—~Demoftk* 
in  Timocr.J  Puftarrilrt,  they  who  loft  their  bucklere, 
were  efteemed  cowards;  hence  there  was  a  law  to 
fine  him  who  falfely  charged  another  with  this 
crime ;  (Lyfias  Orat.  a.  in  TAcomn.)  By  the  Spaf - 
tans*  this  offence  was  confidered  as  highly  "dis- 
graceful. Deferters  were  alfo  deprived  of  all  ho- 
nours, and  no  one  was  allowed  to  intermarry  with 
them;  and  whoever  met  them  might  beat  and  infult 
them  with  impunity.  They  were  obliged  to  wear 
a  tattered  drefs>  and  their  beards  to  be  half  fhaved 
.     .      y  2  and 
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and  half  unlhaved ;  (Plutarch.  Agefil.  —  Herod.  7.) 
So  odious  was  the  crime,  that  the  mother  frequently 
atoned  for  it,  by  dabbing  'her  fon  who  was  guilty 
of  it.  The  poet  Archilochus  was  banifhed  from 
Sparta  for  triumphing  in  an  epigram  at  the  lofs  of 
his  buckler  j  (Strabo,  Geogr.  lib.  la.  —  Plutarch. 
Infiit.  Lacon.)  To  pawn  their  arms  was  confidered 
as  a  great  crimes  (Ariftoph.  Schol.  Pht.  aS.  z.fc.  4.) 

OF    MILITARY    REWARDS. 

When  the  private  foldiers  behaved  valkntly,  they 
were  raifed  into  office  ;  and  fubordinate  officers 
were  honoured  with  higher  commands;  (Xenopk. 
Hippareh. — Memor.  Hi.  4. — Strateg.  c.  33.)  Thofe 
who  fignalized  themielves  in  a  remarkable  manner 
were  prefcntedby  the  general  with  large  gifts;  (Horn. 
II.  9.  289.—  Virgil,  AZn.  9.  26J.)  Sometimes  they 
gave  them  crowns;  (Demqfth.  adv.  Androt.)  Others 
were  honoured  with  leave  to  raife  pillars,  or  ered 
ftatues  to  the  gods,  withiuitableinfcriptions;  (Pltt~ 
torch.  Cimone. — JEfchin.  in  Ctefiph.)  Their  arms  were 
fometimes  placed  in  the  citadel.  Some  were  prefent- 
ed  with  a  ir**>irA*«,  or  complete  fuit  of  armour*. 
(Plutarch.  Alcibiad.  —  Horn.  ll.  y.  330.  —  JEn.  8. 
6ao.)  Others  were  praifed  in  poetry  and  funeral 
orations ;  (Plutarch.  Lyfand.  —  Thucyd.  ii.  34.-^ 
Z)emoJlh. — Lucian,  de  Lu8u.) 

Thofe  who  loft  their  limbs  in  battle,  were  called 
*<Wto»,  and  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  if 
they  were  not  inpofleflion  of  more  than  three  Attic 
pounds  yearly :  for  which  reafon  they  were  examined 
by  the  fenate  of  five  hundred.  Their  allowance 
was  an  obolus  a  day;  fomc  fay,  two  oboli ;  others, 

nine 
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nine  drachm®,  or  fifty-four  oboli  a  month  ;  (Plu- 
tarch. Solon.— Lyfias  trip  «Jvv*t*. — Hefye/iius. — Har- 
pocration.—Suidas.) 

The  children  of  thofe  who  fell  valiantly  were 
educated  at  the  public  charge,  till  they  came  to 
maturity,  and  then  prefented  with  a  fuit  of  armour, 
and  introduced  to  the  public  by  one  of  the  minifters, 
who  in  a  fpeech  exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  their  fathers.  They  alfo  were  honoured 
with  xj otty*,  the  firft  feats  at  (hews,  and  public 
meetings;  (Mfchin.  in  Ctefipk.)  The  parents  of 
thofe  who  fell  valiantly  were  alfo  maintained  at 
the  public  charge ;  (Plat.  Menex.—Diogen.  Latrt. 
Solone.)  The  rewards  of  thofe  who  had  fought 
valiantly,  were  termed,  Aftr««,  (/Elian.  Var.  Hift. 
5/ 1 9.)  iT«0A«f  viximjf  »*,  iirmKiot.  Soldiers  of  valoui 
were  called  Cecropides,  and  their  arms  were  de* 
pofited  in  the  citadel  5  (DemoJIA.  Or.  Funeb.) 

THE    MANNER   OF    SENDING    INTELLIGENCE, 

They  had  feveral  forts  of  meflengers,  as  the  Upt^U 
£f0/x«i9  who  were  lightly  armed  with  darts,  and 
bows  and  arrows;  (Suidas. —  Cornel.  Nep.  Miltiad.) 
The  cxMraXnj  was  a  roll  of  parchment  wrapped 
about  a  black  ftick,  called  from  o-xvtoc,  fkin;  it  was 
about  four  cubits  in  length;  (Pindar.  Schob 
Olymp.  Od.  6.)  When  the  magiftrates  commif- 
fioned  any  general  or  admiral,  they  took  two  round 
pieces  of  wood,  of  equal  fize ;  one  they  kept,  the 
pther  they  delivered  to  the  cgmmander,  with  whom, 
when  they  wiflied  to  communicate,  they  cut  a  long 
narrow  fcroll  of  parchment,  and  rolling  it  about 
thqr  qwr*  ftaff,  they  wrote  their  orcfcr$  upon  it  y 

X  3  then 
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theii  taking  it  off  they  difpatched  it  to  the  com- 
mander ;  who,  applying  it  to  his  own  ftaff,  the 
folds  exa&ly  fitting,  as  at  the  time  of  writing,  and 
the  characters  appeared  legible ;  (Plutarch.  Lyfandr. 
Ariftoph.  Schol.  in  Avib.—Aul.  Gellius,  &c.) 

OP    THE    SEA   SERVICE. 

They  who  firft  ventured  upon  the  fea,  com- 
mitted themfelves  tolhaliow  waters,  near  thelhore, 
before  they  dared  to  launch  into  the  wide  ocean  ; 
(Claudian.  Praf.  in  Rap,  Proferp.)    Many  perfons 
have  been  named  as  the  firft  inventors  of  {hips,  as, 
Neptune,  Prometheus,  Janus,  Atlas,  Minerva,  &c 
Some  afcribe  the  invention  to   the   Phoenicians, 
iSgincnfians,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  fea  coafts* 
(Plin.  lib.  5.  cap.  I  a.  —  Strabo,  lib.  16.— Pompon. 
Mel.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.)    The  firft  (hips  were  built 
with  little  art,  ftrength,  or  ornament ;  but  confided 
only  of  planks,-  fo  compared  as  to  keep  out  the 
water;  (Max.  Tyrr.  Dif.)  fometimes  they  were 
hulks  of  trees  made  hollow,  and  called  tAoi*  ptyog* 
v\*9  as  confiding  of  one  piece  of  timber  i   (Virgil^ 
Georg.  1.  v.  136.)  or  <rx*fn,  (Pofyan.lib.  5.)  from 
*x«*-T£<rO*s,  as  it  were  to  hollow  or  dig  in  a  tree. 
In  early  times  they  fometimes  confifted  of  the  Egyp- 
tian reed  papyrus,  or  of  leather  or  hides  fewed 
together,  and  called  n-Aua  fifitfn*  or  &f jbutrira ; 
which  were  fometimes  furrounded  with  wickers  j 
(Lycophr.  Cqf.  Schol.  75.  —  Virgil>  Mn.  6*»  414.) 
When  (hips  were  increafed  in  fize,  and  floated  in 
the  open  fea,  the  vulgar  were  ftruck  with  terror 
and  amazement;  (ApoSon.  Schol.— Arifloph.  The/- 
mophr.)    This  invention  was  fo  acceptable  to  the 

early 
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early  ages,  that   thofe  who  improved  it  in  any 
manner,  were  numbered  among  the  deified  heroes. 
^  All  fhips  were  originally  of  the  fame  form  :  but 
afterwards  confifted  chiefly  of  th*ee  forts  j  (hips  of 
war,  of  burden,  and  of  paffage. 

Thofe  (hips  which  were  uied  to  traniport  men, 
were  called  by  the  general  names  of  vq^a  and  £?n- 
Gaiety  when  filled  with  armed  men,  owXirxyuyoi, 
and  rptritaTiiit  j  thofe  in  which  horfes  were  trans- 
ported, Were  called  unnjyc*,  unraywyo*. 

Their  merchantmen  were  called  oXxaia,  {Thucyd. 
6.)  fofruyo*,  and  a*p*a,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
ftiips  of  war,  which  were  properly  called  mu 
They  were  ufually  of  a  round  form,  and  had  large 
bodies,  to  contain  provifions  and  other  neceflaries : 
hence  they  are  called  r; oyyuxa*,  as,  on  the  contrary, 
/hips  of  war  were  fometimes  called /*«xg«s  (U/pian 
in  Demofth.  Orau  adv.  Lept. —  Schol.  fhucyd.  h 
f.J  becaufe  they  were  extended  to  a  greater  length. 
The  men  of  war  were  chiefly  rowed  with  oars ; 
hence  they  were  ufually  called  unxftwro*  and  x«7nifii» 
Ships  of  burden  were  generally  governed  with 
fails ;  and  tranfport  vefTeJs  often  towed  with  cords. 
Ships  of  war  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  ,navigate4 
by  Paralus  or  Semiramis,  or  JBgseon;  (P/inf 
Nat.  Hiji.  lib.  8.  cap.  ult.)  They  wer?  alfo  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  other  fhips  by  various  engines,  and 
buildings,  either  to  defend  their  own  foldiers,  or  to 
annoy  their  enemies.  They  were  alfo  diftinguilhed 
from  each  other  by  banks  of  oarsf  the  feats  of  which 
afcended  above  each  other  gradually*  The  number 
of  thele  banks  of  oa^rs  was  three,  four,  or  five;  hence 
w*f  T£»f)f£K,  TiTf9i££tc,  and  7r«TUf£if,  trireme,  quacjrit 
reme,  and  quinquereme  galleys  j  (Diod.  S\cuL  19. 

y  4  6?,— 
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62. — Athena,  v.  8.)     In  the  early  times,  the  long 
fliips  had  only  one  bank  of  oars,  hence  they  are 
called  /fcowifttf,   and    xiA*™;,    from  the  name  of 
a  (ingle  horfe.    The  (hip  Argo,  invented  by  Jafon, 
was  rowed  with  fifty  oars,  and  was  the  firft  of  the 
long  (hips.    Some  afcribe  the  invention  of  long 
ihips  to  Danaus ;  (Apollodor.  lib.  2.)    The  Ery- 
thraean* firft  ufed  a  double  bank  of  oars,  (Plin. ) 
which  was  further  enlarged  with  a  third  bank  by 
Aminocles  of  Corinth ;  (Herodot. — Thucyd. — Dio- 
dor.  Sicul.)     Others  give  this  invention  to  the  Si- 
donians;    (Clem.  Alex.  Stromat.  1.)    Ariftotle,  a 
Carthaginian,  added  a  fourth — Nefifthon  of  Salamis, 
(Plin.)  or  Dionyfius,  the  .Sicilian,  (Diodor.  Sicul.) 
a  fifth ;  Xenagorus,  the  Syracufian,  a  fixth ;  Nefi- 
giton  increafed  them  to  ten  ;  Alexander  the  great 
to  twelve ;  Ptolemy  Soter  to   fifteen ;   Philip,  fa- 
ther of  Perfeus,  to  fixteen ;  (Polyb.  in  Fragm.— 
JJvius.)      Demetrius,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  to 
thirty;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  to  forty;  (Plu- 
tarch. Demetr. — Athena,  lib.  5.)     The  (hip  of  this 
latter  fize,  contained  four  thoufand  rowers,  four 
hundred  mariners  employed  in  other  fervices,  and 
almoft  three  thoufand  foldiers.     They  were  ufually 
called  Cyclades,  or  iEtna,  illands  or  mountains  ; 
(Athena.)     There   were    other    (hips  with    half 
banks  of  oars ;  fuch  as  upoXi*  or  upoAor,  confifting 
of  a  bank  and  a  half;  al(b  Tf  *uf  u/t*©Ai«,  betwixt  a 
bireme  and  trireme,    having    two    banks  and  a 
half/  There  were  other  veffels  uled  as  vrnfrnxai, 
tenders,  and  vi&ualing  (hips,  to  fupply  the  main 
fleet  with  provifions ;  and  fometimes  built  for  expe- 
dition, to  carry  intelligence,  or  obferve  the  enemyfe 
motion.    Thcsfe  were  built  partly  like  men  of  w&r, 
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or    (hips  of  burden,  and  in  fome  inftances  differed 
from  both* 

J 

THE    PARTS   AND    ORNAMENTS    OF   SHIPS. 

Ships  chiefly  confided  of  three  parts,  the  body, 

the  prow,  and  the  ftern.     In  the  belly  or  middle 

part,  there  was  tj •*■*?,  keel,  which  was  compofed  of 

wood,  and  called  rnju,  from  its  ftrength  and  firm- 

nefs.     It  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  (hip,  to 

cut  through  the  waves,  (Horn.  SchoL  Odyjf.  p.  421 

and  ^Z. — //.  a.  482.)  and  was  narrow  and  (harp. 

The  M«xf «i,  were  only  provided  with  keels,  the 

reft  had    ufually  flat  bottoms;    (Ifidor.  lib.   19. 

cap.  1.)      Round   the  keels  were   placed  pieces 

of  wood  to  fave  it  from  damage,  when  the  fhip 

was  firft  launched,    or  when   it    bulged   againft 

rocks  $  which  were  called  j^fXfU(rlt*aTa*      Next  to 

the  TfovK,    was   pa****;    (Pollux.)   within  which 

was  contained  the  wrXiov,  pump,  through  which 

water  was  conveyed  out  of  the  fhip ;  (Ar\ftoph. 

SchoL  Ecfuit.)  -   After  this  was  hmga  rgowig,  fe- 

cond  keel,  being  placed  beneath  the  pump,  and 

called  X!0"6i©if,jcaXxflMu,xA«T07re&ov;  (Pollux.)  Above 

the  pump,  was  a  hollow  place,  called  x«An  tik  nor, 

{Herodotus.)  or  xvr©*,  and  y«rf  a,  (Pollux.)  becaufe 

it  was  capacious,  like  the  form  of  a  vcflel  or  belly. 

This  was  furrounded  with  ribs,  which  were  pieces 

of  wood,  rifing  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called 

w/x«f ,  (Hefychius.)  or  lyxoiTua,  the  belly  of  the  fhip 

being  contained  within  them.     Upon  thefe  were 

placed  certain  planks,  called  ivre£ovn*t  or  m^mfe; 

(Ariftoph.  Equit,  1 1 8  2.)  TheirAiuj  «*,  fides  of  the  fhip, 

which  encompafied  all  the  former  part  on  both  hands, 

f pmpofed  pf  large  (afters*  extended  from  prow  to 

*  "  ftenv 
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ftern,  and  were  called  u7ro£«/**Ta,  (Plat,  de  Rep.  lib, 
10.)  £fc>nifff,  (Heliodor.  AEthiop.)  and  ^upiopars, 
(Arifloph.  Equit.)  becaufe  by  them  the  whole  (hip 
was  furrounded.  In  both  thefe  (ides,  the  rowers 
were  Rationed,  called  to^o*,  iJWa**,  and  rcA/**™, 
placed  above  one  another :  the  lowed  was  called 
foAftpof,  (Arijloph.  Acharn.  SchoL  161.)  and  the 
rowers  8«A*po*  s  the  middle  £uy«,  and  the  men 
^uyioi :  the  uppermoft  8f*iw,  and  the  men,  0£awr*j; 
(Pollux  i.  9.— Athene,  v.  11.)  In  thefe  were  (paces, 
through  which  the  rowers  placed  their  oars.  Some- 
times there  was  one  continued  fpace  left  for  the  oars, 
called  tj opig.    The  diftind  fpaces  for  the  oars  were 

called  Tf«/AaT*,  Tfuirfipara,  *p8*A/xw,  and  tyxuvxi 
(Athena,  lib.  5.)  Eyx*?™,  feems  to  have  fignified  the 
fpaces  between  banks  of  oars  on  each  fide,  where  the 
paflengers  were  placed.  On  the  top  of  thefe  was  a 
paffage  to  walk  on,  called  v*f  «J©f  and  xaf>ct8fA>^, 
becaufe  it  joined  to  the  flfoiw,  or  uppermoft  hank  of 
oars.  The  lower  parts  under  water  were  called, 
vpaAa,  and  thole  above  water,  t%x\<z.  The  middle 
of  the  (hip  was  called,  pi roxo*A« ;  the  deck,  xa- 
T<xr{ujpa  -9  and  the  hold,  n-nfl^Ji ;  (Hefyck. — Suidas.) 
There  are  various  terms  applied  to  oars  and  rowers, 
as,  rtK  xwmj?  cmCoXf o-Oai,  to  take  the  oar;  (Lucia** 
Dial.  Mort.  p.  308.— Pollux,  i.  9,)  x*nnic  efbaXph 
the  eyes  of  the  oars  j  (Arijloph.  SchoL  Acharn.  97.) 
* j 07T*s,  a  cord,  with  which  they  tied  the  oar>  (Od-  A# 

.782.)  TfowwTnf,  (Arijloph.  Acharn.  548.)  t^v***'* 
to  tie  the  oar  with  the  cord  $  (ibid.  55a.)  tAaui*** 
to  ply  the  oar ;  (Mlian.  Far.  Hift.  ii.  9.)  *%***h 
(Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  x.  Ep$d.  T.  v.  3.)  facm«f  i*xn»> 
to  pull  two  oars;  (SchoL  fhucyd.  4.  67.)  opoffo*"'* 

.  to  help  a  rower*  (Schol.  Arijloph .  Av.  85  a.)  /»!«»{«* 

xtfrN»> 
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xortiv,  to  row  in  vain  ;  r^tros,  the  broad  part  of  the 
oar;  ( Pollux,  i.  9.) 

n^ttf »,  the  prow  or  fore-deck,  fometimes  called 
piT«x©>,  and  f/*6oA* ;  (Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aid.  1320.— 
Ariftoph.  Equit.  551.)  In  fome  (hips  mention  is 
made  of  two  prows  and  two  fternr..  The  prow  was 
generally  beautified  with  gold,  and  painted  with 
various  colours ;  in  early  times,  red  was  the  prevail- 
ing colour:  hence  ptXrovafiiM  and  Qomxovafnoi, 
red-faced;  (Homer.)  Hence  alfo  from  the -blue 
colour,  xuawTTf  tf(oi,  (Homer.)  and  xuavi/xCoAoi $  (Ari- 
Jloph.)  The  colour  was  often  fecured  by  wax  melted 
in  the  fire,  that  the  elements  could  have  no  effe& 
upon  it.  This  art  is  hence  called  xnjoyf of  **,  from 
the  wax :  lyxavpx*,  from  the  fire ;  (Vitruvius,  lib. 
7.  cap.  9. — Ovid.  Fqft.  lib.  4.)  In  thefe  colours, 
the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  plants,  &c.  were  ufually 
defcribed.  The  fides  of  the  prow  were  called 
irrcf «,  wings,  and  ir*f  ki«i,  cheeks ;  the  top  of  which, 
as  of  the  Hern,  was  called  *■«{*£««£  «<n«,  becaufe  void 
of  rowers ,  (Thucyd.  Schol.  ad\\.  go.—Suidas.) 

HfVfAHi,  was  the  hinder  (tern,  fometimes  called  *f«, 
the  tail ;  in  a  circular  form -,  built  higher  than  the 
prow,  and  was  the  place  in  which  the  pilot  (leered. 
The  bow  of  it  was  called  fmrow,  and  the  planks 
which  compofed  it  r*  irif  itcv«k*.  There  was  another 
place  lomewhat  below  the  top,  called  *oW*©*,  and 
the  interior  part  of  which,  tAt^iov  (Atbena.  v.) 

The  ornaments  upon  the  extremities  were  called, 
in  general,  »x(omt'9(Suidas.)  or  >*!«v  xofwt^K,  (Homer. 
II.  «.  18.)  which  applied  to  the  prow;  thefe  are  alio 
called  «xf*r«Ai«,  becaufe  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  roXof,  which  was  a  long  plank  at  the  head  of 
the  prow,  and  therefore  fometimes  called  wt^xnp^ 
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x*i«  j  (Pollux.— At  hen*.  5 . )  Their  form  fomet  imes 
referabled  helmets,  fometimes  living  creatures,  trot 
moft  frequently  winded  into  a  circular  compafs. 
tswwThiH,  were  two  pieces  of  wood  proje&ing  from 
the  two  fides  of  the  prow  5  (Ath&t*.  v.  —  Thucyd. 
7.  62.) 

To  the  axf oroXt*  iivthe  prow,  anfwered  the  *f  x«r« 
in  the  ftern,  which  were  fometimes  of  a  circular 
fhape,  or  faftiioned  into  wings,  to  which  a  fmaU 
fhield,  called  amiuw  or  arrtiirai,  was  frequently 
affixed.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  wood  was  ereded, 
on  which  ribbands  of  various  colours  were  hung, 
and  was  as  a  flag  to  diftinguifli  the  (hip,  (Pollux.— 
Ettftath.)  and  of  a  weathercock,  to  fignify  the 
quarters  of  the  wind ;  (R  0.  717.)  • 

Xwror,  was  fo  called  from  Xwr,  a  goofe,  whofe 
figure  it  refembled,  and  which  was  thought  to  be 
a  fortunate  omen  to  mariners.  It  was  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  prow,  where  it  was  joined  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  keel ;  and  to  which  anchors  were  faften-r 
ed,  when  caft  into  the  fea.  Others  fix  it  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  ftern  ;  (EtymoL  AuRor. — Atheru. 
v.p.  204. — fhucyd,  7,62.) 

IL*£«0-4po»,  was  the  flag,  by  which  fhips  were 
diftinguifhed.  It  was  placed  in  the  prow,  juft 
below  the  roXo?,  being  fometimes  carved,  and  often 
painted  ;  reprefenting  the  form  of  a  mountain,  tree, 
flower,  &c. 5  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  tutela,  or 
fafe-guard  of  the  (hip,  which  always  reprefented 
fome  of  the  gods,  to  whofe  care  the  (hip  was  dedi- 
cated :  hence  it  was  held  facred,  and  was  a  refuge 
and  fan&uary  to  thofe  who  fled  to  it.  Prayers  and 
fecrifices  were  offered,  and  oaths  confirmed  before 
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it.  Sometimes  the  roA©*  was  taken  for  the  vafotrnpov ; 
(Laftantius,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.—Servius  in  JEn.  5.)  By 
ibme  it  is  alfo  placed  in  the .  prow ;  by  others,  in 
the  ftern ;  ( Ovid,  Ep.  CEnon.  —  Ovid,  de  Triftib.) 
Xhey  ufually  committed  their  (hips  to  the  pro* 
te&ion  of  thole  deities,  whom  they  thought  moil 
concerned  for  their  fafety  ;  (Euripid.  Iphig. — Ovid, 
Ep.  CEnon.)  On  the  prow  of  the  (hip,  about  the 
?«Ao?,  was  placed  a  round  piece  of  wood,  called 
ittu^k,  and  fometimes  ©pOatyioj,  the  eye  of  the  (hip, 
becaufe  it  was  -fixed  in  its  fore-deck ;  (Pollux.— 
Eujlath. — Apollon.  Schol.  Argon,  lib.  1.  1089.)  On 
this  was  infcribed  the  name  of  the  fhip,  which  was 
ufually  taken  from  the  flag;  hence  the  names, 
Pegafi,  Scyllae,  Bulls,  Rams,  &c.  given  to  fliips. 
The  (hip  was  pitched,  to  fecure  the  wood  from  the 
water;  hence  called  pcAauva*,  black;  (Homer.) 
The  Phaeacians  firft  ufed  pitch ;  (Suidas.  v.  N«u- 
rixoca.)  Sometimes  wax  was  ufed  inftead  of  pitch ; 
(Ovid,  Ep.  CEnon.  v.  42,)  which  was  fometimes 
mixed  with  rofin.  The  (hip  being  thus  finifhed* 
and  decked  with  garlands  and  flowers,  the  mariners 
alfo  adorned  with  crowns,  it  was  launched  into  the 
fea  with  loud  acclamations ;  (Athena,  lib.  5.)  and 
being  purified  by  a  prieft  with  a  lighted  torch,  an 
egg*  a»d  brimftone ;  (Apnleius  AJin.  lib.  1 1.)  it  was 
confecrated  to  the  god,  whofe  image  it  bore* 

OF    NAVAL    INSTRUMENTS, 

The  chief  inftruments  ufed  in  navigation :— the 
rudder,  iruJ*;u©*,  (JElian.  Var.  Hift.  9.  40. — Grav. 
cd  Hefiod.  Efy.  45.)  placed  in  the  hindmoft  deck, 
by,  which,  xv&pim,  the  pilot,  whofe  ftation  was  at 
the  ftern,  (Athe$a*  v.  11. —JElian.  Var.  Hi/t.  9. 4°- 

— Cif. 
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—Of.  de  SeneR.  6.—Lucian.  Dial*  Mori*)  dirc&ed 
the  courfc  of  the  (hip.  The  ports  of  the  rudder 
were  called,  Oi*g,  (IJidor.)  #l«if,  (Pollux  i.  9.) 
Klrff uyw,  (HeJychius.J  Av £»,  (Heliodor.  Mthiop.  v. 
p.  148.)  K«/x*£.  In  their  greateft  (hips  there  were 
two  rudders;  (Milan.  9.  40.)  fometimes  three,  and 
in  fome  four  rudders.  Hence  *w  */*£!*•{  upiw,  fliips 
with  two  fterns.  The  fmaller  (hips  had  only  one 
rudder. 

Ayxwfa,  an  anchor,  (Strata,  J.  £.  209.— Paufan. 
Attic.  4.^.  12.— Plin.J.  56.)  alfo  called  fwn;  (Horn. 
1L  a.  436.)  hence  the  terms,  *»«nrai>,  (Lucian.  Dial. 
Mort.p.  281. — Pollux,  \.  9.)  «*££**  ayxuf **,  j3*XA* * 
*yxt>£«v  iff <xv;  (Evjiath.  Horn.  II.  |3.  154. — Ariftoph. 
Av.  iqiy.—Meurs.  ad.  Lycoph.  618.)  The  inven- 
tion of  the  anchor  has  been  afcribed  to  the  Tuf- 
cans,  (Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  ult.)  or  to  Midas,  the  fon  of 
Gordius;  (Paufanias.)  The  moft  ancient  were  of 
ftone,  (Apollon.  Argon.—Anian.  in  Peripl. — Pont. 
Eux.)  and  fometimes  of  wood,  to  which  much  lead 
was  fixed ;  in  fome  places  they  ufed  baikets  full  of 
Hones ;  (Suidas  v.  Zsvyfj.cc)  and  facks  filled  with  (and. 
Thefe  were  fufpended  by  cords,  and  their  weight 
regulated  the  courfe  of  the  (hip.  Afterwards  an- 
chors were  made  of  iron,  and  furniftied  with  teeth, 
Which  fattening  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  kept  the 
veffel  immoveable;  hence  ofcmt,  teeth,  are  ufed  for 
anchors.  At  firft  there  was  only  one  tooth;  hence 
anchors  were  called  t-n^o^oi ;  (Pollux.)  a  fecond 
tooth  was  added  by  Eupalamus ;  (Plin.  Hi.  7.  cap4 
ult  J  or  by  Anachariis,  the  Scythian ;  (Strata,  Ubi 
10.  ex  Ephor.)  The  anchors  with  two  teeth  were 
called  a^tioXot  or  ap?ir*/**i.  Every  (hip  had  feveral 
anchors,  the  largeft  of  which  was  called  ug*>  (acred* 

and 
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and  was  never  ufed  but  in  extreme  danger.    Bf  p», 
Cip<Xi»c,  «f  »<r/**,  ballaft,  with  which  (hips  were  poifed; 
hence  called  *<T<pa,\nr(xx  ir\ous.    It  was  ufually  of 
fand,  or  any  other  heavy  material ;  (Lycophr.  Caff. 
i>.  618.)    It  is  fometimes  called  xtpocXo;,  and  xt<p<z- 
Xov;  (Hefychius.)     Box**,  called  fometimes  x«t«- 
irfifHTHfiu,  (Herodot.  Euterp.J  was  the  lead  which 
(bundod  the  depth  of  the  fea.     It  was  commonly  of 
lead  or  brafs,  or  other  metal,  and  fufpended  by  a 
chain  into  the  deep.  Kovtoi,  called  alfowAuxrf*,  (Pol- 
lux.) long  poles,  ufed  to  found  the  depth  of  (hallow 
waters,  to  thruft  the  (hip  from  rocks  and  (helves. 
A?roCa0f&s,  £fti6a0f*i,  or   xAi/xaxk,  little  bridges  or 
ftairs  joining  the  land  to  (hips,  or  one  (hip  to  an- 
other,    A>tAio*,  «>tAo*,  a  pump,  or  engine  to  draw 
water  *  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  anchors,  certain 
ropes  were  ufed,  as,  imrparx,  the  cables  with  which 
anchors  were  caft  into  the  fea ;  called  alfo  xapixii, 
(Ariftoph.  Schol.)  or  xa/*uAoi ;  (Phavorinus.)  ?v^xra9 
•Axoi,  or  «-«ip «i,  ropes  by  which  (hips  were  towed. 
Stones  were  ere&ed  in  the  harbours  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  were  bored  through  like  rings,  and 
thence  called  JWvAioi.     To  thefe  the  cords  caft 
from  the  ftern  were  fixed;  (Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i$.v* 
695. — Horn.  Odyjf*  i.   136.)     Kwrai,  ffiT/»o*,  oars, 
faid  to  have  been  fird  invented  by  Copas.     IIa<*t*> 
was  the  blade  or   broad  part  of  the  oar,  which 
was  ufually  covered  with  brafs.     Oars  of  the  longed 
banks  were  called  £uy*** ;  of  the  uppermod,  fy **«- 
Tixai,  and  6( ownlrf ;  which,  as  they  were  the  longeft 
and  farthed  from  tlie  water,  had  lead  fixed  to  the 
handles,  that  the  bottom  (hould  not  outweigh  the 
top;  (Athena,  lib.  5.)  Oars  of  the  lowed  bank  were 
the  fhortcd,  and  called  0aA*u***,  or  HxXxpifixi? 

£xxAjuoj, 
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J.xaXfAciy  were  round  pieces  of  wood,  on  which 
the  rowers  hung  their  oars,  when  they  relied  s 
hence  v<*vs  TfioxaAftoc,  a  trireme.  Tfovof,  rf  ow 
r$f$t9  were  leathern  thongs,  (Horn.  SchoL  Odyjf. 
i.)  upon  which  the  oars  were  hung  upon  the  rxoA- 
poi,  as  well  as  thofe  with  which  the  rudder  was 
bound*  Leather  and  fkins  of  animals  were  ufed  to 
cover  the  rcoA/Aoi,  and  the  holes  through  which  the 
oars  were  put;  (Suidas  v.  AifOc;*.)  Skins  were 
placed  under  the  rowers,  called  wmffcna,  fometimes 
vwayxupi*,  or  moirvyi*  ruv  if*™*,  from  guarding  the 
elbows  of  the  rowers.  Iri*,  fwnrwt * j  afpwx,  ofl©*«*, 
f*fu,A«ifq,  fails,  (Euji.  Od.u.  146. — Od.  N.  11.— 
Hefych.)  were  faid  to  have  been  invented  by- 
Daedalus,  or  by  Icarus  ;  (Plitu  lib.  7.  cap.  56.) 
There  was  at  firft  only  one  fail  in  a  (hip;  but  after- 
wards others,  as,  A{t£/aw,  the  top-fail,  which  hung 
on  the  top  of  the  maft.  Ax*t*«,  the  great  fails  ; 
(Hefychius.)  AoAw,  the  fmall  fail  in  the  fore-deck  $ 
{Suidas  v.  A©x»>. — IJidorus.)  Em  fy  o/aof ,  the  mizen- 
fail,  waj  larger  than  the  former,  and  hung  in  the 
hind-deck;  (Hefychius. —  IJidorus.)  Sails  were 
ufually  made  of  linen ;  fometimes  of  leather;  (Dio. 
lib.  39.)  fometimes  of  their  own  garments;  (Servius 
JEn.  8.)  Kifaia,  xtfara,  the  iail-yards,  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  upon  the  maft,  to  which  the  fails  were 
i ied ;  (Horn.  SchoL  II.  c.  —  Schol.  ApolL  Argon. 
i.  566.)  It  is  named  from  a  horn;  hence  its 
extremities  are  called  axjoxij  «*«  ;  its  arms  are  called 
ayxvXcci;  (SiL  Ital.  lib.  14.)  It  had  other  parts, 
clofe  to  the  maft,  called  »/aCoA*  and  w/uCoA*,  by 
which  it  was  moved.  Iw,  the  maft;  of  which 
there  were  feveral  in  every  fliip.  It  is  faid  to  have,, 
been  contrived  by  Daedalus ;  (Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  §6.) 

At 
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At  firft  there  was  only  one  nteft,  which  was  fixed 
in  the  middle' of  thfcfhip;  the  hote  in  which  it  was 
placed^  was  nam^T  fn^JJwu ;  (Horn.  Schol.  Odyjf.  /3.) 
to  fet  the  maft,.  was,  ofaritii.  When  they  landed, 
the  maft  was  taken  down,  (Homef.)  and  placed  on  a 
cafe,  pdlad  »ro^xtf,  (Snidas.)  or  on  a  piece  of  wood* 
againft  whifch  it  was  reared  -,  (Eufiath.)  The  parts  of 
the  mail  were,  imp*,  the  foot.  A**«*  or  \w4<,  (Athe- 
na.) or  rf&xnXot,  to  which  the  fail  was  fixed.  Kaf x*i- 
c*w,  thepulley,by  which  the  ropes  were  tamed  round, 
©wfaxw,  built  like  a  turret,  upon  which  foldiers 
ftood,  tb  caft  darts:  above  which  was  a  piece' of 
wood;  called  i*f'i<w,  the  extremity  of  which  was  called 
ua*x*tii,  on  Which  hurig  a  ribband,  called  vxhtimv, 
from  its  perpetual  motion  with  the  wind.  The  rope's 
belonging  to  thefe  parts' were  called  «tit«vo*,  with 
which  the  fail-yards  were  bound  to  the  main-maft'i 
(Suidas.)-  Some  call  them  the  cables,  by  which 
the  fail-yards  were  governed,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  pilot ;  (Phavorinus.)  others  call  the  cord 
with  which  the  fail-yards  were  tied  tb  the  maft, 
kolXw,  and  that  by  which  they  were  contra&ed  or 
dilated,  wt^*;  (Suidaf.)  Iloiti,  were  feet,  or  qordfc 
at  the  corners  of  the  foils ;  (Ariftoph.  Schol.  Equit. 
aft.  i.fc.  i.  —  Apollon.  Schol.)  by  which  they  were 
managed  at  pleafure.  Ityoirtfa,  were  fmall  cords 
below  the  *■•<&*,  which  were  loofed  and  contracted 
by  them.  Mirsp *«i,  were  thofe  by  which  the  maft 
was  ere&ed  or  let  down  j  (Apollon.  Schol.)  n^im* , 
were  cords,  which  palling  through  a  pulley  at  the 
top  of  the  maft,  were  tied  on  one  fide  to  the  prow, 
on  the  other;  to  the  ftern,  to  keep  the  maft  fteady* 
(Horn,  II.  a.  434.)  Other  terms  relating  to  thq 
ropes,  (which  were  »t  firft  compofed  of  leathern 

2  thongs, 
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thongs,  and  afterwards  of  hemp,  broom,  flax,  and 
the  bark  of  trees)  were,  t«0j oi,  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod- 
Argon*  i.  566.)  vxifcu,  (Horn.  Od.  $•  Q.6o.)  tj**-**, 
(Arifttph.Equit.  438.)  Ojw,  «c?oj «,  *ir©y«*«,  «*y«M*, 
#fvjuwici*,  (Hejychius.)  vc^aTa,  (Horn.  Od.  K.  96- 
127.)  ^uptupaT'a,  (Schol.  Arijlopk.  Eq.  z*]$. — Athe- 
na, v.    9.)    fu/xftT^   (Polyb.    i.   ^,    a7.)    xajbuAti  5 

OF    NAVAL   INSTRUMENTS   OF    WAR. 

E/*CoAov,  was  a  beak  of  wood,  fortified  with  brafs, 
hence  called  jgaAxap*  ww,  (Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  20.) 
and  the  (hips  xaJjtfpGcAoi.  It  wasfaftened  to  the  prow, 
to  annoy  the  (hips  of  the  enemy.  .  The  whole  prow 
was  fometimes  covered  with  brafs,  to  guard  it  from 
rocks  and  affaults.     Thefe  beaks  were  firij:  ufed  by 
Pifaeuss  (P tin.  lib.  7.  cap.  56. — AEfc/iyLMvy*.)  They 
were  at  firfl  long  and  high,  but  afterwards  fhort,  and 
fo  low  as  to  pierce  the  enemy's  (hips  under  water  ; 
(Diodpr.  SicuL  lib.  13.)     Above  the  beak  was  ano- 
ther inftrument,  called  v% ototoxic.    E*r«Tt3if,  were 
pieces  of  wood  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  prow  5 
"(Tbucyd.  Schol.  lib.  7.)  as  guards  from  the  enemy's 
beaks ;  they  refembled  ears.     K«T«rf «j*«t«,  r*ytJW- 
fxxTa,,    hatches,   fometimes  called  xaT*pfay/*ara : 
hence  the  terms  mc  m^ny^tyoLiy  xarapfaxrot,  covered 
(hips,  or  men  of  war  *  (hips  of  burden  were  called 
vQovxroi,  uncovered,  or  without  hatches.      This 
covering  was  of  wood,  upon  which  foldiers  might 
:diredl  their  miffive  weapons  with  greater  force.     In 
the  early  times  the  foldiers  fought  upon  the  fore- 
•  mod  and  hindermoft  decks;  (Thucyd.  lib.   1.— 
Homer  II.  9.— Horn.  Odyf  /*.)    The  other  parts  of 

the 
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tTie  ffiTp  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  covered  by  the 
Thracians ;  ( Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  57.)  The  coverings 
Were  called  x&Tapoay/xaT*,  7r«f  apf  ayjfcfcra,  irsgifg ay- 
para,  *-*fcMr«Ta<rfAaTfc,  TnfcfaSAupaT*,  TrjoxaXuju^aTa  : 
and  were  ufually  compofed  of  hides,  hung  on  both 
fides' of  the  Ihip.  AsAp i>,  was  a  maffy  piece  of  lead, 
or  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  hung  with 
cords  and  pulleys  to  the  fail-yards  or  maft ;  which, 
when  thrown  into  the  enemy's  (hips,  ft)  fhattered 
them,  as  frequently  to  fink  them  ;  (Suidas. — Ari- 
Jtoph.  Schol.)  An  helmet  was  ufually  engraven" 
upon  the  top  of  the  mafts  of  men  of  war 9  (Gyrald. 
de  Navig.  cap:i  2.) 

OF   THE    MARINERS   AND   SfcA    FORCES. 

There  were  originally  no  difference  of  ranks 
among  feameii ;  (1  hucyd.)  but  the  fame  occafion- 
ally  fervecj  in  all  the.  offices  of  rowers,  mariners,  and- 
ibldiers ;  (Homer.)  Thefe  were  called  avi-ff  *t«i  ;  (SuU 
das.—tfkucyd.  i.  10. — Pollux,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.)  They 
were  afterwards  divided  into  different  orders  j  <frrai, 
x«TuXar«i,  01  wraf^avTff,  (Polyb.  Hift.  lib.  10. ) 
t*  irXu£ up&rx ;  (Polyb.  Hift.  lib.  1. — Xenoph.  Hift. 
Jib.  1.)  When  there  were  feyeral  banks  of  oars, 
the  uppermoft  rowers  were  called  Of  aw**,  and  their 
bank,  0f«w :  (Pollux.  —  Ariftoph.  $chol.  Acharn.' 
l6 1. — Suidas.)  the  loweft  flaAajuioi,  0aA*jCwai,  and 
8*A*fA*x*  f,and  theirbank, OaAajuof :  the  middle  rowers, 
£uy*r«i,  and  /t4*<ro£uy*«i,  and  all  their  banks,  £uy*. 
Every  one  had  a  proper  oar ;  and  thofe  who  faj  in  the 
uppermoft  banks,  as  having  a  more  laborious  office, 
received  higher  wages.  The  rowers  in  merchent- 
men  were  called.  rrfoyyuAwavT**,  (  Pollux  y  lib.  7.) 

3  %  thoi* 
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thofe  in  the  triremes,  rfmftr**.  Thofe  who  fat  neareft 
the  prow,  were  called  x£o*xawroi, or  *£ox**oi,and  thofe 
next  the  ftem,  tinxur  01;  (T0//w*>i.9O  Their  work  was. 
cfteemed  mod  laborious,  to  which  malcfaftors  woe 
frequently  condemned.     Their  reft  was  taken,  lying 
down  upon  tjicir  feats;  (Senec.  Agam.  tyj.—Virg* 
JEn.  5.  836.)    The  other  mariners  ufually  reded  in, 
the  fame  manner ;  the  fuperior  perfons  in  the  veffel 
were  allowed  to  reft  on  their  clothes ;  (Theoptr. 
ireji  avctf*»t*—Hom.  Odyff.  p.  v.  74,)     Tbofe  who 
would  not  fubmit  to  this  cuftora,  were  deemed 
effeminate;  (Plutarch.  Alcibiad.)  'N*vt**,  mariners, 
were  exempt  from  labouring  at  the  oar, but  perform-* 
ed  other  offices  in  the  (hip  ;  where  each  had  his  appro- 
priate tafk;  (Cic.  de  Senefi.  6»)  Hence  thofe  who  di- 
rected the  «f  pt»*,  fails,  were  called  *fpmr«* ;  thofe 
who  climbed  up  the  ropes,  o-;t*tvoC«Ta».  TheMwwuH 
**i,  were  chiefly  attendant  upon  the* other  teamen* 
(Cat.  Rkod.  lib.  25.  cap.  40.)  The  crew  were  gene- 
rally profligate  and  hardened  fellows  ;  (Juv.  Sat.  8.} 
The  foldiers,  who  ferved  at  fea,  were  called  «r*C*r**t 
from  an  tv  f^Caum,  from  afcending  the  vefleL 
They  were  armed  like  thofe  ferving  on  fhore,  and- 
chiefly  heavy-armed;  (Plutarch.  Thtmift.)    They 
alfo  ufed  t^ara  va.vii.mya>>  (Herodotus.)  fpears  of  an 
unufual  length,  fometimes  more  than  twenty  cubits  ; 
(Mom.  Iliad  \  v.  387.  —  Horn.  II.  i.  677.)     They 
ufed  alfo  ty$n*vbv>  (Pollux.)  or  itgutytvaw,  or  Jfnr»- 
tftipofos  xcgaia,  (JDi$dor.  Sictd.  lib.  22.)  an  engine 
of  iron,  crooked,  like  a  fickle,.  (Vegttius*  lib.  4. 
cap.  ult.)  and  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  with 
which  they  cut  the  cords  of  the  fail-yards,  and  thus 
difabled  the  light  (hips  of  the  enemy.    They  ufed 
nearly  a  fimilar  inftrument  to  cut  the  cords  that 
*  tied 
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tied   the  rudder  .  to   the   (hip.      Kif  bj*>,    (Athe- 
nians.—Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  12.)  were  engines  to  caft 
{tones  into  the  enemy's  (hips.     An  engine  alfo  was 
in  ufe  Which  hung  upon  the  main-mad,  and  refem- 
bled  a  battering  ram ;  confiding  of  a  long  beam 
and  an  head  of  iron,  and  forced  with  violence  againft 
the  fides  of  (hips.     X«j  <r»A>f  a,  was  a  grappling  iron, 
which  was  caft  from  an  engine  into  the  eftemy'i 
fliips,  it  was  firft  ufed  by  Pericles,  the  Athenian ; 
fPlin.  lib.  7.  cap.  61.)     Afvotyu,  hooks  of  iron 
banging  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which  being  fattened 
to  the  mad  with  chains,  and  cad  with  force  into 
the  enemy's  (hip,  caught  it  up  into  the  air.     To 
evert  the  mifchief  of  this  weapon,  their  fliips  were 
covered  with  hides,  which  blunted  the  ftroke  of  it ; 
(Pollux.— Thmyd.  lib.  8.)     This  inftrument  is  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  Anacharfis,  the  Scythian ; 
{P&n.  lib.  7.  cap.  57.)     The  Athenians  began  to 
apply  to  naval  affairs  about  the  time  of  the  invafion 
of  Xerxes ;  the  revenue  of  the  filver  mines  ^t  Lau- 
rtotis  were  emplqyed  to  this  purpofe,  which  had 
formerly  been  didributed  among  the  people.   With 
this  money,  one  hundred  triremes  were  fitted  out, 
with  which  they  obtained  a  viftory.     The  number 
of  their  (hips  was  increafed  afterwards  to  four  hun- 
dred ;  (Plutarch.   Lycurg.)  and  to  twice  as*  many 
as  all  the  reft  of  Greece ;  (Ifocr.  Paneg.)     The  fea- 
men  were  afterwards  paid,  by  dividing  the  rich 
citizens  into  vvpfAOfuu,  companies,  who  contributed 
largely   from  their  fubftance.     Thofe  allies,  who 
were  remote  from  the  fea,  fent  their  proportion  in 
•  money;  (Xcnoph.  Hijl.  Grac.  lib.  6.)     The  cities 
they  conquered  were  obliged  either  to  contribute 
.money,  or  to  fupply  them  with  fliips  of  war ;  (Thu- 

z  3  cyd. 
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cyd.Eb.j. — Xenop/i.  Hfjl.  lib.  i.—Diodor.  Shut. 
Hb.13.) 

OF    NAVAL    OFFICERS. 

The  officers  who  held  command  in  the  (hips  were, 
roXaf^of,  the  commander  of  the  troops  ;  »«u«;xo?,, 
or  rf*T«yo(,  the  admiral,  which  was  an  office 
fometimes  in  the  perfon  of  one,  fometimes  in 
two  or  three.  They  continued  in  command  for  a 
Jtmited  time ;  (Cornel.  Nep.  in  Epamin.)  It  was 
forbidden  any  one,  by  the  Spartans,  to  hold  this 
office  more  than  once;  (Plutarch.  Ly/and. — Xenoph. 
Hifi.  lib.  2.)  ExiroA«uf,  (Xenoph.  Hifi.  lib.  a.  and 
5. — Pollux,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.)  ibmetimes  called  «r»- 
<*A»*p©f  o$,  was  vice-admiral.  Tj  **f  ajx**,  was  caP* 
tain  of  a  trireme,  who  commanded  the  foldien  in 
the  veffcl;  (Schol.  Arifloph.  Equit.  908.)  The 
commanders  of  men  of  war  were  called,  iwrnxwroftc, 
&c.  according  to  the  vcflels  they  commanded. 
A£fc»xu6ffif»rra*,  were  intrufted  with  the  direction  of 
all  marine  affairs,  which  had  not  relation  to  war  $ 
(Diod.  SieuL  20. 5 1 .)  KuC«f  vnrr,s,  the  pilot,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  fhip,  and  government  of  the  feamen, 
was  a  perfon  well  {killed  in  iev6sf  wixv  *wh»  the  art 
navigation;  (Ovid.Metam.  lib.  3.  in  Fab+Bacc. — 
Athen.  v.  p.  209. — C/V«  deSene£l.  v'u-~Arruin.  deEx- 
ped.  Akx.  vi.  2,)  The  celeftial  bodies  were  obferved  by 
failors,  as  foretelling  the  feafons,  and  dire&ing  their 
courfe.  It  was  alfo  ufual  to  notice  various  omens 
offered  .by  fea-fowls,  fifties,  by.the  noife  of  the  ftrcam, 
the  ruffling  of  trees  on  fhore,  the  dafhing  of  the  bil-  . 
lows.  At  firft,  they  fleered,  in  the  day,  by  the  courfe 
of  the  fun,  and  at  night  betaking  themfelves  to  fome 
fafe  harbour,  or  refting  on  the  fhore ;  (Virg.  Mn. 
.$.  v.  508,)  The  principal  ftars  ufed  in  foretelling, 
^  were, 
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were,  at  firft,  ArAunis,  the  dog-ftar,  Arce,  Orion, 
Hyades,  Haedi,  &c.     The  Phoenicians,  to  whom 
fome  afcribe  the  invention  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
difcovered  the  motions  of  fomc  other  ftars  j  (Plin. 
lib.  7. — Propert.  lib.  2.  v.  990.)     They  were  firfl 
dire&ed   by  Cynofura,  or  the    leffer   bear-ftar ; . 
(Euftatk.  II.  ». — Arrian.  Exped.  lib.  6.)  which  was, 
fome  fay,  obferved  by  Thales,  who  was  originally 
a  Phoenician;    (Hygin.   lib.  2.  —  Euftatk.  II.  <r.) 
The  mariners  of  Greece  fteered  by  the  greater  bear, 
called  Helice ;  (Aratus.)  for  the  firfl  obiervation 
of  which  they  were  obliged  to  Nauplius  or  to  TU 
phys,  the  pilot  of  the  (hip  Argo;  (Argon.  1.)  n^tus 
or  Ilf  6>f  a-w,  was  next  under  the  pilot,  and  had  his 
place  upon  the  prow.    He  had  the  care  of  the  tackle 
of  the  fhip,  (Xenoph.  Adminiji.  Dom.  lib.  5.)  and  of 
the  rowers,  whofe  places  were  afligned  by  hirtj ;  (At he* 
n*.  lib.  15.)     He  ufyally  affifted  the  mafter  in 
things  relating  to  the  feafons,  and  figns,  &c ;  (Sui- 
das.  —  Plutarch.  Agid.  —  Pollux.  —  Xenoph.  Adm. 
Dom.  libf  5.)     KfAfurnf,    the   boatfwain,   was   to 
fignify  the  word  of  command  to  the  rowers,  (Arrian. 
JExp.  Alex.  lib.  6.)  and  to  diftribute  to  the  crew 
their  provifions ;  (Suidas.)     TfiyifavXyg,  was  a  mu- 
fician,  who,  by   the  harmony  of  his  voice  and 
flute,  elevated  the  fpirits  of  the  rowers,  when  they 
were    weary;    (Cenforin.  cap.    12. — Statius,  Theb. 
£.v.  343.)  or  Jo  direft   them  by  their  mufic  tQ 
regular  -motion ;    ( Max.   Tyr.  Difs.  23 ,  —  Flaccus 
Argonaut. — Statius,  Theb.  6.  v.  361.)     This  m  11  lie 
was  called  wyXajqc,  (Ariftoph.   Schol.   Kan.  act.  2. 
fc.  5* — Pollux.)  or  to  Tf^Kcv  fAfAcr.     Aioirp*,  **». 
<pv\axt<y  took  care  that  thaihip  received  no  damage 
by  bulging  upon  rocks,  or  running  aground,  or  'in 
any  other  manner ;  (Ulpian.  lib.  55.  cap.  7,  and  8.— 

z  4  Pollux \y 
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Po/Iux, lib.  7 .cap.  3 1 . — Eujtath.  iHaJp.) hence  they 
(o  often  founded  the  depth  in  the  night,  and  dire&ed 
the  (hip  with  long  poles;  (Sopkocl.  Aj£«*w  <ru>Juy*.) 
Toi^af^oi,  either  had  chaige  of  the  fides  of  the 
fbip,  or  of  the  banks  of  rowers ;  (Turncb.  Advers. 
££.28.  cap.  43.)  T*pi*?,  diftributed  to  every  man 
his  (hare  of  victuals;  to  which  office  «alfo  the  «- 
A*uns  belonged;  (Horn.  Iliad r.)  E(rx«f«;f,  (Pol- 
lux.)  took  care  of  the  fire,  and  is  thought  to  figoify 
the  cook ;  or,  by  forae,  the  prieft  who  offered  facri- 
fices.  AoyiM  or  yi**pp*Tt\K>  was  the  fecretary,  who 
kept  the  accounts  of  income,  and  expenditure  of 
the  (hip;  (Euftath.Hom.QdyffA.  ib$.—Sckol.  Art- 
Jioph.  Nub.  623.) 

OF    VOYAGES. 

When  the  fleet  was  to  fail,  a  fignal  was  given  by 
the  admiral,  and  the  mariners  hauled  the  (hips  into 
the  water,  which  when  not  in  fervice,  were  drawn 
upon  dry  land,  (VaL  Place.  Argon.  1. — PirgiL) 
which  was  called  *i*>Ax«*.  This  was  fometimes 
effedted  by  levers  and  fpars  of  wood,  over  which 
yeffels  were  rolled  into  the  water,  which  were  called 
f aAayyc? ,  f *\*yyux. ;  (Hefychius.  —  Pollux.)  and 
p>;tXo*>  (Horn.  Odyf.  <r.)  Afterwards  they  ufed 
an  engine,  called  helix,  contrived  by  Archimedes, 
for  this  purpofe ;  (Athtn*.  —  Plutarch.  Mar  cell.) 
This  they  called  mv -*g vpyw  xivuv  or  nw  xartfvw  «c 
*A*.  Before  they  embarked,  the  (hips  were  adorn- 
ed with  flowers  and  garlands,  as  tokens  of  joy  5 
(Ariftoph.  Schol.  Acharn.  aft.  2.fc.  5*)  and  omens 
of  future  fuccefs  ;  (Pirgil.)  They  alfo  invoked 
the  proteftion  of  the  gods  by  prayer  and  facrifices  j 
(Vtrg.  Mn.  3.  v.  118.)  Prayers  were  alfo  offered 
up  for  them   by  the  fpe&ators;    (Diodor.   SicuL 

lib. 
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lib.  13.)  After  this  they  let  fly  a  dove,  which,  if 
it  returned,  was  .efteemed  a  good  omen ;  (Schol,  in 
ApolL  Rhod.)  The  fignal  being  given  by  a  fliout, 
by  found  of  trumpet,  or  any  other  way,  they  put  to 
fea.  In  the  night,  the  fignal  was  given  by  torches 
lighted  in  the  galley  of  the  admiral ;  (Senec*  Aga- 
memn.  v.  427.)  In  the  front  went  the  lighter 
veflels ;  then  followed  the  men  of  war  led  on  by 
the  admiral,  whofe  veffel  was  ufually  diftinguilhed 
by  the  richnefs  of  itsornamehts;  (Senec.Agamernn.) 
after  which,  the  veflels  of  burden  followed.  If  the 
winds  were  high,  they  (ailed  one  by  one ;  if  calm, 
three  or  more  abreaft.  When  they  arrived  at  any 
port,  they  ran  their  (hips  backwards  upon  their  hind 
decks,  that  they  might  tack  about ;  which  they 
called  tin  tt^v^m  or  7rgv/*v«v  xf *£<r8«* ;  (  Arijloph. 
Schol.  Vefp.)  They  then  tacked  about,  which  they 
called  «nrf  i?m»,  turning  the  heads  of  their  (hips  to 
the  fea ;  (Grotius  Arnt.J  The  rowers  now  refted 
upon  their  oars,  which  the  Greeks  called  nnyjtit 
mv  mvy ;  and  thefe  were  hung  upon  pins ;  (Statins, 
ftheb.  344.)  They  were  hung  upon  the  fides  ct 
their  (hips,  in  no  danger  of  being  broken  by  the 
floods  $  (Ovid.  Met.  11.  25.)  When  fafely  landed, 
they  performed  the  vows  they  had  made  to  the 
gods ;  and  offered  a  facrifice,  called  aa-ogamf  i«v,  to 
Jupiter,  for  enabling  them  o&voGamw  cwro  tm  wow, 
to  leave  their  (hips.  They  paid  devotions  alfo  to 
other  gods  of  the  fea;  (Homer  Odyffl  y.  v.  4.)., 
Thofe  who  had  fafely  landed  after  tempeftuous 
weather,  addfed  the  garment  in  which  they  had 
efcaped,  and  a  tablet,  containing  an  account  of  their 
deliverance  -,  (Hor.  lib.  1.  Od.  5.)  If  after  a  (hip- 
wreck,  they  reachor  the  land,  they  (haved  their 

hair, 
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hair,  and  confecrated  it  to  the  gods;  (LuciL 
Anthol.  lib.  6.  cap.  ai.  Epigr.  i. —  Petron.  Arbit. 
tap,  63.) 

'the  defence  of  harbours* 

Harbours  were  commodious  either  by  art  or  na- 
ture, in  a  place  fecure  from  the  winds  and  waves  ; 
they  were  either  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  a  creek 
of  the  fea,  undpr  fome  high  promontory;  or  iecured 
by  piles  of  earth  and  Hones,  call  up  in  the  form  of  a 
femicircle,  with  long  arms  extended  into  the   lea. 
Thefe  were  called  x»iXa»,  (Diod+  SkuL  lib.  12.— 
T&ucyd.  Schol.)    from  their  refemblance  to  crabs 
claws,  or  axjaj  t«  A^evof,  (Poly#n.  Strategy  lib.    ^.) 
or  a*™ ;  (Horn.  Odyjl  v.)     Chains  were  fixed  to 
the  two  ends,  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  (hips  5 
or  great  pales,  daubed  with  pitch.     Hence  harbours 
are  fometimes  called  )cX«<raj;  (fhucyd.  lib.  2.)     On 
both  fides  of  the  mole  were  ftrong  towers,  (Veget* 
lib.  5.  cap.  oj)  which  were  defended  in  the  night  by 
garrifons  of  foldiersj    (Polyanus. —  T/iucydides. — Q. 
Curlius.)     Near  to  which  was  a  watch-tower,  with 
lights  to  dire  A  mariners,  called  Pharos,  fo  named 
from  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the 
firft  of  thefe  towers  was  built.     The  fecond  part  of 
the  harbour  was  termed  r^a,  being  the  entrance 
between  the  arms  of  the  femicircle.     Mv%os  was  the 
inmoft  part  of  the  harbour,  nearcft  to  the  fliore, 
ahd  mod  fecure,  where  the  (hips  wereufually  looie. 
It  was  divided  by  walls  of  flone,  under  which  the 
vefiels  were  protected.     Thefe  places  were  called 
«j/aoi;  (Euflath.  OdyJJl  *.  and  Iliad  v..)  and  kxuAo^oi, 
and  compofed  what  was  called  vavr«6|x©$.     Here 

were 
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were  alfo  docks,  in  which  (hips  were  built,  or  drag- 
ged to  land,  called  »c  wuxoi,  (Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  1 4. 
—Sutdas.)  nr*n*,  (Rom.  Odyjf.  r.)  vtupa,  (Demqfih. 
Schol.  Or  at.  de  Cor. — Sutdas. — Homer.  Schol.)  &c. 
The  adjacent  places  were  filledwith  houfes  of  promif- 
cuous  refort ;  (Pollux,  lib.  9.  cap.  5.)  The  harbours 
were  in  general  adorned  with  temples  or  altars, 
where  mariners  offered  facrifices  to  their  tutelar 
deities;  (Homer  Odyjf.  ».  v.  103.)  There  were 
other  temporary  ftations  for  fhips,  to  fupply  them 
with  water  or  provifions,  which  were  called  o^p*, 
(Hejychius.)  uppf/*o«,  (Strabo,  lib.  .8.)  oofiuffpftra, 
(Appian.  lib.  5.)  o-aAo*,  (Polyb.lib.  I.)  nare^wuq  1 
(Thucyd.  SchoL  lib.  4.)  they  were  frequently  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  (hore ;  (Plutarch. Pomp.)  Towards 
the  land,  they  were  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  para- 
pet, or  wall  built  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle,  and 
extended  from  one  point  of  the  fea  to  the  other; 
it  was  fometimes  defended  with  towers  and  gates  ; 
(Horn.  II.  v.  436.)  Toward  the  fea,  great  pales  of 
wood  were  placed,  and  before  them  the  veflels  of 
burden  lay,  to  protect  thofe  within.  A  few  (hips 
were  appointed  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my, which  were  called  ir£>$\)XGLxiStq ,  (Thucyd.  lib. 
1.)  and  the  foldiers  irufo-Kgo*,  or  a-ufo-a^Ja*,  fxomwvf- 
«r«s,  a  torch,  with  which  they  gave  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  The  foldiers  placed  their  tents 
around  the  ihips,  (Homer. — "Thucyd.  lib.  6.)  chiefly, 
in  winter,  or  in  long  fieges. 

OF    NAVAL    ENGAGEMENTS. 

Before  they  engaged  in  aftion,  they  threw  over- 
board their  provifions,  and  other  matters  not  necef- 

farjr 
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fiury  for  the  fight.     They  then  took  down  their  iaHs, 
lowered  their  mafts,  choofing  rather  to  be  governed 
by  oars ;  (Pofyatu  lib.  5.)    They  fometimes  formed 
the  order  of  battle  like  a  half  moon,  and  called 
re***  /*»>«»*■*,  the  horns  being  ncareft  the  enemy, 
and  containing  the  able  ft  (hips :  fometimes  its  belly 
was  neareft  the  enemy  ;  hence  it  was  called  xuf m 
*-*{aTa£»f.     Sometimes  they  were  ranged   in   the 
form  of  a  circle,  which  was  called  xuxAe*  t*tt«»  ;  or 
in  the  figure  of  the  letter  V ;  (Vegetius.)  with  the 
horns  extended  in  a  direct  line,  and  meeting  at  the 
end ;  which  wa&called  mx*/**-^  tc*(*t*%is.     Before 
battle,  each  party  invoked  the  protection  of  the 
gods  ;  and  the  admirals  went  from  (hip  to  (hip 
animating  the  men.    The  fignal  was  then  giv^o, 
by  hanging  out  a  gilded  fhield  from  the  vefiel  of 
the  admiral*  (Plutarch.)  or  a  red  garment,  or  ban- 
ner, which  was  called  ai{ uv  m/*«»* ;  (Diodar.  Sicul. 
lib.  13. — Poly  an.  lib.  1.)    While  this  fign  was  fuf- 
pended,  the  battle  continued ;  and  by  its  inclina- 
tion to  the  right  or  left,  the  reft  of  the  fhips  were 
•  dire&ed  on  which  fide  to  attack  or  retreat ;  (L& 
Tatt.)     The  found  af  trumpets,  beginning  in  the 
veffel  of  the  admiral,  (Plutarch.  Lyfand.)  continued 
round  the  whole   navy;  (Biodor.  SicuL  lib.  13,) 
It  was  ufual  for  the  foldiers,  before  the  fight,  to 
ling  a  hymn  to  Mars,  (Stiidas.)  and  after  the  fight, 
to  Apollo.     The  battle  ufually  began  with  the  ad- 
miral's vefiel;  (Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  3.  —  Polyb.  lib. 
16.)    when  they  engaged  each  other  with   their 
beaks  and   prows*    and  fometimes %  their  Herns, 
as  well  as*  annoyed  their  enemies  with  darts  and 
flings ;  and  upon  a  near  approach,  with  fwords  and 

ipears; 
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(pears ;  (Lucan.  lib.  3.)    They  fometimes  linked 
their  veffels  together  with  chains  and  grappling- 
irons  ;  (SiL  ItaL  lib.  14.)  or  fo  fixed  their  oars-as 
to.  prevent  their  .enemies  from,  retreating ;  (Lucan. 
lib.  3.)    The  victorious  party  entered  their  vefieli 
by  laying  bridges  between  them,  and  having  killed 
or  taken  prifoners  all  they  found  in-  arms,  feized 
their  (hips.    When  a  town  was  befieged.  by  fea*. 
they  fpread  their  (hips  from  one  fide  of  the  harbour 
to  the  other,  which  were  fo  united  with  chains  and 
bridges,  as  to  prevent  any  paflage  from  the  town  to 
the  fea.    This  is  called  £«w>fA*  y  (Diodor.  SUul.  lib. 
13.)    They  fometimes  ufed  a  fort  of  bomb,  armed 
with  (pikes  of  iron,  which  fwam  upon  the  waters  to 
prevent  any  attempts  of  the  befieged  ;  (Diodor. 
Sicul.  lib.  20.)    Sometimes  they  blocked  up  the 
harbour,  or  made  a  paflage  to  the  town  by  railing  a 
vaft  mole  before  it;  (Q.  Curtius,  lib.  4.)  or  by 
finking  (hips  filled  with  (tones  and  fand.    The  at- 
tacks were  ufually  carried  on  by  men  (landing  upon 
bridges,  between  the  (hips,  and  with  darts  and 
(tones  forcing  the  befieged  from  their  walls ;  (Q 
Gurtius,  lib.  4.)     Here  they  erefted  towers  upon  a. 
level  with  the  city  walls,,  to  throw  their  miffive 
weapons  with  greater  advantage.     The  befieged 
pulled  afunder  the  (hips  linked  together  with  iron 
hooks.    They  blocked  up  the  paflagp  of  the  town^ 
(Thucyd.  lib.  7.)    They  galled  their  enemies  with 
darts,  (tones,  fire-balls,  melted  pitch  or  metals; 
or  deftroyed  the  vefiels  and  works  of  the  befiegers 
by  fire-(hips;  (^  Curt.  lib.  4.  —  Diodor.  Sicul. 
Kb.  20.) 
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OF    NAVAL  SPOILS. 

When  viffcory  was  obtained,  the  conquerors  rode 
home,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  their  enemies,  and 
dragging  after  them  the  captive  (hips.  The  admiral, 
the  foldiers  and  mariners,  (Xenopk.  Hift.  lib.  2. — 
Poly*n.  lib.  4.)  as  well  as- their  (hips,  were  adorned 
with  crowns  and  garlands ;  (Diodor.  Sicul.  Hb.  1 3.— 
Vitruv.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.)  with  wrecks,  and  broken 
pieces  of  the  (hips  deftroyed  in  the  fight,  es- 
pecially the  af\*r*3  axjorcAi*  x*fu/u,C*,  and  other 
ornamental  parts;  (Htomr.)  Thefe  were  called 
jexfOTflf ta,  and  to  deprive  a  (hip  of  them  ax^onrfia- 
£m;  (Xenoph.  Hift.  lib.  6.)  Thus  they  returned 
home,  filling  the  fea  with  hymns  and  acclamations 
of  joy,  and  with  the  harmony  of  mufical  infixu- 
ments;  (Plutarch.  Lyfand.)  They  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  temples  of  the  gods^  where  they 
dedicated  the  choiceft  fpoils,  fometimes  even  fome 
of  the  veflels  they  had  taken  ;  (Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  12. 
—Herodot.  lib.  8.)  The  remainder  of  the  fpoils 
they  beftowed  in  the  porticos,  and  other  public 
places  of  their  city.  To  the  vi&ors,  ftatues,  in- 
fcriptions,  and  trophies  were  ercfted,  which  were 
adorned  with  arms,  and  broken  wrecks ;  and  which, 
were  hence  deemed  tokens  of  vidory  j  (Tiucyd.  lib* 
7. — Polyb.  Hift  Jib.  16.  cap/$.) 

OF    NAVAL    PUNISHMENTS. 

Their  principal  puniflhment  was  whipping  with 
cords  i  which  was  fometimes  inflifted  upon  crimi- 
nals, with  their  heads  thruft  out  of  the  port  holes, 
and  their  bodies  within  the  (hip ;  (Herodot.  Terp- 
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Jich.)  Sometimes  they  were  tied  with  cords  to  a 
fhip,  and  dragged  into  the  waters  till  they  were 
drained.  Others  were  thrown  alive  into  the  fea* 
A*av/*a;£oi,  thofe  who  refuted  to  obey  the  fummons 
to  ferve,  were,  with  their  pofterity,  condemned  to 
«rip»,  infamy  $  (Suidas.)  -  Auroyowras,  defertcrs, 
were  bound  with  cords  and  whipped,  and  fome- 
times  had  their  hands  cut  off*  (Demojlhencs.— 
Suidas.) 
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Ot   thi  PRIVATE    LIFE  of    the 
GREEKS. 


OF   THEIR    FUNERALS* 


It  is  faid  that  Pluto  firft  taught  the  Greeks  the 
manner  of  performing  their  laft  offices  to  $he  dead; 
(Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  5.  cap.  15.)  Thefe  duties  were 
thought  of  the  higheft  importance,  and  the  negleft 
of  them  a  crime  of  the  greateft  magnitude.  The 
memory  of  the  dead  was  preferved  with  religious 
care,  and  their  remains  were  honoured  with  reverence 
and  adoration.  Thofe  who  offended  in  this  point 
were  branded  with  infamy,  and  fubjeft  to  a  fevere  pe- 
nalty; (Demofth.  Qrat.  in  Leptin.— Plutarch.  Solon.) 
To  perform  their  funeral  rites  was  confidered  fo 
facred,  that  they  who  negleded  to  difcharge  this 
office,  were  thought  accurfed.  Hence  thefe  rites 
were  called  fixaix,  vopipck,  »oju.i£o/uw«  th/jux,  o<n«,  &c. 
They  believed  that  their  fouls  could  not  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Elyfian  fhades,  till  their  bodies'  were 
depofited  in  the  earth;  (Homer  Iliad  $.)  and  if 
thefe  rites  were  altogether  omitted,  that  they  would 
be  excluded  for  an  hundred  years.  Hence  the  re- 
quefts  of  dying  men  are  fb  frequent;  (Homen 
Odyjf.  x.  v.  66.  72.)  Hence,  of  all  curfes  that  was 
the  greateft,  that  a  perfon  might  arafog  mmftw 
fcflo*©*,  die  without  the  honours  of  burial :  and  of  all 
deaths,  that  by  fhipwreck  was  deemed  the  moft  ter- 
,  rible;  (Ovid.)  Thus,  if  they  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing caft  away,  it  was  ufual  to  fatten  the  moft  valuable 
ftores  to  their  body,  with  a  dire&ion  to  thofe  who 
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hiight  find  the  body,  if  it  fhould  be  caft  upon 
fhore,  to  give  them  human  burial,  and  offering 
their  (lores  as  a  compenfation  for  the  trouble ; 
fMeurs.  in  Lycopfir.  Cajl  v.  367.)    In  any  cafe,  it 
was  confidered  not  only  an  aft  of  the  greateft  in- 
humanity to  negleft  to  perform  thefe  offices,  (Mil- 
an. Var.V&ft.  5.  tap.  14*)  but  a  crime,  fufficient  to 
provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  infernal  gods  5  (SophocU 
SchoL  Antig.)    He  who  thus  offended  was  deemed 
profane  and  polluted,  till  he  had  fubmitted  to  the 
accuftomed  purifications,  and  appeafed  the  incenfed 
gods.     It  was  not  required,  in  all  cafes,  that  the  fo- 
lemnities  fhould  be  ftri&ly  performed  s  for  if  a  travel* 
ler  was  in  unufual  hade*  it  was  fufficientto  caft  three 
handfuls  of  foft  earth  upon  the  carcafe,  (Horat.  lib* 
1.  Od.  28*  v.  36.  —  Quintil.  Declam.  5.  6.  —  Callus 
Rhcd.  lib.  17.  cap.  20.)  one  of  which  was  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  head.     If  the  body  of  any  perfon 
1  had  been  interred  in  hafte,  and  it  was  afterwards 
found  by  any  of  his  friends,  it  was  honoured  with  a 
fecond  funeral;  (Virg.  JEn.  3.  v.  62*  and  67.)     It 
was  thought  to  be  a  great  misfortune>  if  their  bodies 
had  not  been  prepared  for  burial  by  their  relations, 
and  interred  in  the  fepulchres  of  their  family ;  ( An- 
thol.  Epig.  UK  3.  cap.  25.  Ep*  75.  —  Sophocl.  Eleflr* 
v.  1 1 34.)    The  afhes  of  thofe  who  died  in  a  foreign 
country  were  ufually  brought  home,  and  interred  in 
the  fepulchre  of  their  anceftors.     This  pious  care  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  extended  alfo  to  (laves  1 
(Demqfth.  Orat>  in  Macart.)  and  was  efteemed  fo 
neceflary,  that  the  candidates  for  the  magiftracy  at 
Athens  were  examined,  as  to  the  due  celebration  of 
the  funerals,  and  proper  care  of  the  monuments  of 
their  relations;  (Xenoph.  de  Di£t.  Socrat.  lib.  2.) 
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It  was  alfo  a  grievous  crime  to  be  gay  and  cheerful 
before  the  ufual  time  of  mourning  expired  5  (Mf- 
chin.)  The  perfons  of  the  priefts  who  officiated  at 
funerals  were  highly  refpe&cd,  and  their  goods 
were  regarded  with  religious  veneration ;  (Plutarch. 
Grac.QuaJk.  21.) 

There  were  fome  crimes,  however,  which  were  fo 
heinous,  as  to  prevent  the  perfons  guilty  of  them 
from  all  rites  of  burial.  Public  or  private  enemies 
were  deemed  unworthy  of  partaking  of  this  privi- 
lege j  (Homer  II.  v. — Horn.  II.  %> — Iliad  w.—Ovid. 
in  Ibin.v.  $04..— Paufan.  Boeotic.)  Thofe  who  werp 
confpirators  or  traitors  to  their  country  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  rites  of  burial ;  (Diodor.  SicuL  lib. 
16.  cap.  6. — Paufan.  Mejfen. — Plutarch.  Paufam — 
Plutarch.  Phocion.  —  Cornel.  Nep.  Phocion.  —  Faler. 
Max.  lib.  5.  cap.  3.)  Thofe  who  refufed  to  aft  in 
defence  of  their  country  in  times  of  extremity; 
(Horn.  ILL  v.  384. — Iliad j3.  391.)  Tyrants,  who 
were  pronounced  enemies  to  their  country;  (Plutarch, 
lib.  deHom. — Horn.  Odyjf.y.  256.— Paufan.  Corinth.) 
perfons  guilty  of  filicide ;  (Arijlot.  Ethic.  Nicomac. 
lib.  5.  cap.  l.—Philoftr.  Heroic. — HtrodoU  Call.  cap. 
70.)  (although  on  fome  occafions,  it  feems  to  have 
.  been  confidcred  as  the  effeft  of  a  laudable  courage, 
to  put  a  period  to  their  lives,)  (Plato  dcLeg.  lib.  9.) 
and  perfons  guilty  of  facrilege,  were  threatened  with 
this  punifliment ;  (Diodor.  Sicul.lib.  16.  cap.  6. — 
Paufan.  Lacon.J  Perfons,  killed  by  lightning, 
were  buried  apart  by  themfelves,  being  thought 
hateful  to  the  gods ;  (Euripid.)  or  in  the  place 
where  they  died ;  (Artemidor.lib.  a.  cap.  8.)  Some 
fay,  they  had  no  interment,  but  were  fuffered  to  rot 
in  the  place  where  they  fell,  which  was  hedged  in 
9  to 
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to  prevent  others  from  contra&ing  pollution  from 
it ;  (Perfius.  Sat.  1.  v.  27.)  as  were  alt  places  which 
had  been  ftruck  with  thunder ;  (Plutarch.  PyrrL) 
Thofe  who  wafted  their  patrimony  were  denied  the 
right  of  being  buried  in  the  fepulchre  of  their  fathers ; 
(Diogen.  Laertx  Democrit.)  The  bodies  of  thofe 
who  died  in  'debt  belonged  to  their  creditors,  and 
were  refufed  burial,  till  fatisfadtion  was  made.  Some 
criminals  who  fuffered  capital  punifhment  were  de- 
prived of  burial;  thofe  who  died  upon  the  crofs  or 
were  impaled,  were  allowed  frequently  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  or  beads  of  prey ;  (Horat.  lib.  1. 
Ep.  16. — Juvenal.  Sat.  16.  77.)  If  the  carcafe  was 
fpared  by  the  beafts,  it  commonly  remained  upon 
the  crofs  till  it  was  putrified ;  (Sil.  Ital.  lib.  13. — 
Herodot.  Thal.—Cicer.  Tufc.  £>uaft.  lib.  1.)  In  fome 
places  it  was  ufual  to  inter  the  bodies  of  infants  who 
had  no  teeth,  without  confuming  them  to  afhes  ; 
(Plin.  Nat.  Hift.lify>  —  JuvcnaL  Sat.  15.  139.) 
If  thofe  who  had  «urred  public  hatred  had  ob- 
tained the  rites  of  burial,  it  was  ufual  to  leap  upon 
their  tombs,  and  to  caft  ftones  at  them,  in  token  of 
their  abhorrence;  (Euripid.  Ekftr.)  They  fre- 
quently dragged  facrilegious  perfons  from  their 
graves,  after  they  had  been  decently  interred ;  (P/u* 
tank,  de  Ser.  Numin.  Vindift.)  Traitors,  who  had 
been  buried,  were  again  taken  from  their  tombs ; 
(Lycurg.  Orat*  in  Leocr.J  and  the  bones  of  tyrants 
feldom  refted  in  the  grave;  (Plutarch.  Dime.— 
Diogen.  Laert.  Periand. — Euripid.  Med.  1378.) 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  SICK  AWD  THE  DEAD, 

When  any  one  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  dif- 
order,  branches  of  rhamn  and  laurel  were  fixed  over 
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his  door,   (Laert.  in  Vh.  Bion.)    The  branch  of 
rhamn  lcems  to  have  been  defigned  to  keep  off  evil 
fpirits;  that  of  laurel  was  to  render  the  god  of  phyfic 
propitious,      Thefe  boughs  were  called   mmm. 
All  fudden  deaths  of  men  were  imputed  to  Apollo; 
(Horn.  Iliad  «.  7  5  7.)    The  fudden  death  of  women 
was  attributed  to  Diana ;  (Horn.  II.  £.  105. — //.  r. 
S9.—Odyfll  S.  406.  —  Odyjf.  x.  1 70.)     Apollo  was 
taken  for  the  fun,  and  Diana  for  the  moon,  which 
were  believed  to  have  a  great  influence  on  human 
life;  (Euftath.  Horn.  B.  {.   205.  and  II.  r.  59.) 
Dead  perfons  were  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  jurif- 
di&ion  of  the  infernal  deities;  no  one  could  refign 
his  life  therefore  till  fome  of  his  hairs  were  cut  off, 
to  confecrate  him  to  them ;  (Euripid.  Alccft.  J4.— 
Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  5.  cap.  19.  —  Virgil.  Mn.  4. 
6^—Harat.  1.  28.  ao.— Mart.  iii.  43.)  When  they 
perceived  the  pangs  of  death  coming  upon  them, 
they  prayed  to  Mercury;  whofij  office  it  was  to  con- 
vey the  ghofts  to  the  (hades  be|ow;  (Faler.  Max.  lib. 
i.cap.  6.  —  Hem.  Odyjf.  «.  1. —  Virg.  Mn.  4.  242* 
—//or.  i.  Od.  10.  v.  17.  and  Od.  24.  v.  18.)  Thefe 
prayers  were  termed  i£*r ujio*  ivjpu ;  (Etym.  AuR.) 
Their  friends  perceiving  them  about  to  die,  attended 
their  death-bed,  to  catch  their  dying  words,  which 
they  never  repeated  without  reverence ;  (Horn.  II.  «• 
743  0  and  kiffed  them,  at  taking  their  laft  farewell, 
endeavouring  to  receive  the  laft  breath  in  their 
mouth ;  believing  their  fouls  to  expire  with  them, 
and  enter  into  their  bodies ;  (Euripid.  Herac.  600. 
— Euripid.  Alceft.  403.  —  Bom.  II.  u.  743.  —  Mn. 
4. 685.)    At  the  time  of  their  death,  it  was  ufual 
to  beat  brazen  kettles,  by  which   they  thought 
to  drive  away  evil  fpirits;  (Theotrit.  StkoL  Idyll.  2. 
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v*  36.)  that  they  might  not  be  hurried  away  by  the 
furies  to  the  place  of  torment ;  (Virgil.  Mn.  6. 540.) 
To  die  was,  literally,  Gwxuv,  and  flwrofoinrxHv ;  but 
to  avoid  the  gloomy  ideas  which  tbefe  words  convey- 
ed, they  ufed  words  of  gentler  import :  xToymtriat ; 
fometimes  airff^ea-ta*,  (Heliodor.  Ethiop.  B.p.  400, — 
JElian.  Far.  Hijl.  ii.  25.)  o^^w,  to  depart,  ( En- 
ftath.  II.  *,—Eurip.Alcefl.  316. — Horn.  Odyff.  3. 144. 
—Laert. iii.  83. — H<?r*/.  0<£  i.  24.  v.  5. — ASneid.  1  o. 
745 — 12-  309O  xix/caw  and  xa/uovrc?;  (Horn.  II.  y. 
^-Odyjf.  A.)  iu&iv,  to  fleep  ;  (MjchyL  Eumen.  708.) 
xoi/xacrOai ;  (Callim.  Epigr.  x.  2.^  CeSifixfirai  j  f /Vtf- 
/*;vA.  /«  C/V<?r.,/  toJwti}  (H0/0.  i/.V.  zj^.—OdyJJl 
A.  820, — H<?ra/.  v.  7.  §  1 J  The  place  oi  burial  was 
called  xpi/AWTijfja,  and  i\jv&r*£iam9  ( LycopAr.Cq/Jl  583?) 

CEREMONIES    BEFORE    FUNERALS* 

As  foon  as  any  one  had  expired',  his  eyes  were 
clofed;  which  was  termed  x*9**£«i>,  rvtHziporrM,  rvy 
xXiuip  Tsc  •^GaA/Air;  or  r«|3xifa^  &c.  j  hence,  xar*» 
pvi  **  was  ufed  for  fiwxw ;  (Euripid.  Uecub.tfi%.  430. 
— i/.  A.  453,  425*  —  O^T  ».  *95.—Eurip.  Ph*. 
1 400.)  It  was  a  great  fatisfadion  to  dying  perfons  to 
depart  in  a  decent  pofture;  (Sueton.  in  Augujf.  99.) 
They  uftially  ciofed  the  mouth  of  the  dead  perfon  5 
(Horn,  Odyff.  x.  v.  425.)  and  then  covered  his  face ; 
(Euripid.  Hippolyt.  1458.)  It  wasconfidered  amis- 
fortune  to  want  the  laft  attentions  of  their  friends; 
(Sophocl.  Elefilr.)  Private  funerals  were  conducted  at 
the  charge  of  their  relations ;  the  expence  of  pub- 
lic funerals  was  defrayed  from  the  public  treafury. 

Before  the  body  was  cold,  they  ftretched  the  mem- 
bers out  to  their  proper  length ;  which  was  called 
iKTtimy  or  ofOowj  (Euripid.  HippoL  786.  1458.)  The 
body  was  then  wafhedj  (Euripid.  AlceJ.  156.)  which 
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office  was  commonly  performed  by  the  female  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed  ;  ( Plat.  P  ha  don.)  At  fome 
places  there  were  veffels  in  the  temple  applied  to 
this  ufe ;  (Afconius  de  Bivinat.)  The  body  was 
next  anointed  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  13.  cap.  1.)  with 
oil,  (Horn.  II.  i.  350.)  or  ointment;  (Athetue. 
ktmwQf.  lib.  15O  Slaves  only  were  forbidden  to 
perfume  themfelves  with  ointment;  (Plutarch 
Solon.)  After  the  body  was  waftied  and  anointed, 
it  was  wrapped  in  a  garment ;  (Apul.  Florid.  1. — 
Virgil.  JLn.  6.  218.)  The  body  was  then  adorneci 
with  a  rich  and  fplendid  garment ;  (Laertius  Socrat. 
—jElian.  Far.  Hift-  lib.  1.  cap.  16.— Plutarch.  Ly- 
fandr.—Euripid.  Alceji.)  generally  of  a  white  colour; 
{Horn.  Iliad  i.  352.)  Hence  it  was  reckoned  an 
inaufpicious  omen  for  a  lick  perfon  to  have  white 
apparel;  (Artemidor.  Oneir.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.)  This 
colour  feems  to  have  been  ufed  to  denote  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dead ;  (Plutarch.  Qu*J.  Rom.)  This 
garment  was  frequently  prepared  by  themfelves,  or 
their  friends,  before  they  died ;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  (3. 95. 
^-Virgil.  ASn.  9.  486.)  It  was  ufual  in  Sparta,  for 
perfons  of  eminent  valour  only  to  be  buried  in  a  red 
coat,  (jElian.  Vat.  Hift.  lib.  5.  cap.  11,)  and  all 
ointment  or  coftly  perfume  was  prohibited.  The 
dead  body  was  decked  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  and 
green  boughs ;  (Euripid.  Troad.  1 143.)  efpecially 
if  the  perfon  died  in  a  foreign  country,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  home  in  urns,  to  be  honoured 
with  the  ufual  ceremonial  folemnities ;  (Plutarch. 
JDcmetr.  —  Plutarch.  Philopam.)  This  ceremony 
was  perhaps  taken  from  the  games  in  which  the 
conquerors  were  rewarded  with  crowns  of  leaves,  in- 
dicating that  the  dead  had  finiflied  their  courfe;  (Sat* 

das.) 
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das.)  or  to  exprefs  the  pleafurcs  they  were  to  enjoy 
after  this  life ;  (Ckm.  Alexandr.  Strom,  lib.  i.  cap.**) 
They  now  laid  out  the  dead  body  ;  fometimes  they 
placed  it  upon  the  ground,  fometimes  upon  a  bier, 
called  xixTfoir,  f${rf •*,  or  ftf itj m,  which  they  adorned 
with  various  forts  of  flowers;  which  office  was  alfo 
performed  by  their  near  relations ;  (Lyjias*  Orat., 
de  Cad.  EraU  —  Dio.  lib.  58.)     They  laid  them 
out  near  the  entrance  of  the  houfe ;  which  being 
fometimes  called  v( mm-io*,  dead  men  were  fome- 
times called  *( m<*™< ;  (Euripid.  Alceftid.)     This 
was  done  that  the  body  might  be  open  to  public 
infpeftion,  that  it  might  be  feen  if  any  wound  or 
violence  was  the  occalion  of  the  death ;  (Pollux, 
lib.  8.  tap.  7.)     In  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
feet  were  always  turned  towards  the  gate,  (Perfius. 
Sat.  3.  v.  J03.— Horn*  Iliad,  t.  214.)  to  fignify  that 
they  were  never  to  return.     Here  the  body  was 
conftantly  watched,  left  any  violence  (hould  be  offer- 
ed to  it ;  (Horn.  II.  r.  214.)  or  left  flies  and  vermin 
ihould  pollute  it;  (Horn.  II.  r.  23.)     Before  inter- 
ment, a  piece  of  money  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  corpfc,  which  was  thought  to  be  the  fare  of 
Charon  for  wafting  the  foul  over  the  infernal  river. 
This  was  called  y*{xnJ*rra,  (Suidas.)  or  fe»««,  (He* 
fychius.)  i*v*xn  or  i*y***u  from  Jaws,  a  price ;  or 
becaufe  it  was  given  rois  Javoic,  to  dead  men,  from 
fc»«,  dry  flicks.     It  was  only  a  fingle  oCoXo^,  or  two 
•CtAii;    (Ariftoph.  Ranis.)      This  ceremony  was 
omitted  in  thofe  places  which  they  fancied  were 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the.  infernal  re- 
gions;  (Etymol.  Au£i.  v.  ta,»**nc.—StraJ>o.  Geogr. 
lib.  8.)     The  mouth  of  the  corpfc  was  alfo  filled 
with  a  cake  of  flour,  honey,  &c.  ai>d  hence  called 

A  A  4  f*lAiTT«T*  ; 
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(AtXiTTzrot, ;  (Suidas.)  which  was  defigncd  to  appcafe 
the  fury  of  Cerberus;  (Pirgil.  JEn.  6.  v.  417.) 
The  ceremony  of  laying  out  and  clothing  the  dead, 
and  fometimes  the  interment,  was  called  vvyxopufo ; 
(Mfchyl.  Schol.)  hence  is  ufed  vvyxopigup ;  (Sopkocl. 
Ajac.  v.  1067,)  During  this  time,  the  hair  of  the 
dead  perfon  was  hung  upon  the  door,  to  fignify  that 
his  friends  were  in  mourning  5  and  till  the  corpfe 
was  removed,  a  veflel  of  water  flood  before  the 
door,  called  ajJawov,  (Suidas. — Pollux,  lib.  8.  cap. 
7.)  agiom*,  y*rg*  j  (Hefychins,)  and  from  the  mat* 
ter  of  which  it  was  frequently  compofed,  or£*x«v; 
fAri/l$pA.E*%\*r. — Euripid.  Alctjl.  69.)  It  was  de- 
signed for  thofe  who  had  attended  the  corpfe,  that 
they  might  purify  themfelvesby  walhing,  which  was 
called  Asfrfai  *vo  nx(*.  They  thought  themfelves 
polluted  by  the  touching  of  a  dead  body ;  (Euripid, 
Hippol.)  Nor  was  the  houfe,  where  the  corpfe  lay, 
deemed  free  from  pollution ;  (Euripid.  Helen.  1446, 
*~-Ph<en.  1626. — Schol.  Arijioph.  Lyfiji*  6 12. J 

FUNERAL    PROCESSIONS, 

The  term  ufed  for  carrying  the  corpfe  forth  is  £***- 
fuh  and  ixpof*;  (fheocrit.  IdylL  15. 132. — Demojth, 
Mac— /Elian.  8.4.J  It  is  faid  bodies  were  ufually 
kept  feventeen  days  and  nights  before  they  were  inter- 
red ;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  v.6$.)  Some  fay,  the  time  of  bum* 
ing  the  body  was  on  the  eighth  day  after  -death*  the 
time  of  burying,on  the  ninth ;  (ServiuSyJLn.  $.}  The 
ancient  burials  feem  to  have  been  upon  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  the  death  $  (Argonaut,  lib*  %.)  fome- 
times on  the  day  following  it ;  (Callirnach.—Lairtius. 
fit.  Pierce.)  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
day :  the  night  was  deemed  improper,  on  account  of 
$  the 
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the  evil  fpirits  which  were  at  that  time  fuppofed  to 
venture  abroad ;  (Euripid.  Troad.  446.J  Young  men 
only  were  buried  in  the  morning  twilight,  becaufe 
the  death  of  a  young  perfon  was  thought  a  dreadful 
calamity,  and  too  impious  to  rtveal  it  in  the  face  of 
day.  It  was  ufual  to  carry  torches  at  the  burials, 
though  performed  in  the  day;  hence  the  term  m 
rtiv  Soticc  T«  (3^,  when  men  are  faid  to  advance  to  the 
torch  of  their  life ;  (Plutarch,  lib.  an  Sen.  Capejf.  Sit. 
Refp.)  The  Athenians  only  celebrated  their  funerals 
before  fun-rife ;  (Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  2. — Demqflh. 
Orat.inMacart.)  The  bearers  carried  the  corpfe  upon 
their  fhoulders;  ( Euripid.  Alce/i.6oy.)  The  body  was 
fometimes  placed  upon  a  bier;  inftead  of  which,  the 
Spartans  frequently  ufed  their  bucklers ;  (Virg.JEn. 
io,  $06.)  The  ancient  Grecians  feetn  to  have  car- 
ried the  dead  bodies  to  the  grave  without  fupport  1 
(EuJatL  in  Iliad.  ^.—Euripid.  Rhes.  886J 

The  friends  and  relations  ufually  attended  the 
funerals,  and  fometimes  others  who  were  invited ; 
although,  to  prevent  confufion  and  expence,  at 
fome  places,  none  but  relations  were  allowed  to 
attend.  Women,  who  were  not  relations,  under 
threefcore  years  of  age  were  not  allowed  to  attend  ; 
(Lyjias.  Or  at.  proEratoft.)  but  fccmed  to  follow  in  a 
body  by  themfelves  -,  (Terent.  Andr.)  They  fome* 
times  put  on  mpurning;.  yet  the  funerals  of  illuftri- 
ous  men  were  often  celebrated  with  expreffions  of 
joy  and  feftive  folemnities  ;  (Plutarch,  in  Timol.— 
Plutarch.  Arat.)  When  the  body  was  conveyed 
out  of  the  houfe,  they  took  their  lad  farewell,  fa* 
luting  it,  and  uttering  a  certain  form  of  words  \ 
( Eur ip.  Aloft.  608  J  The  proceffion  was  ufually  on 
horfeback  or  on  carriages!  but  upon  peculiar  oc* 
afions  of  refpedt,  Qn  foot ;  (Diogen.Laert  Tbeophr.J 

The 
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The  relations  followed  next  the  corple ;  the  reft 
walked  fome  diftance  off:  fometimes  the  men  went 
before  it  with  uncovered  heads,  the  women  follow- 
ing it.  Patroclus  was  carried,  furrounded  by  fol- 
diers  i  (Ham.  Wad  $.)  The  ufual  way  was  for  the 
body  to  go  firft,  the  mourners  to  follow ;  (Terent. 
An  dr.)  by  which  cuftom  they  were  reminded  of 
their  own  mortality;  (Donates,  in  Ter.  Andr.~- 
Alex.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  3.  cap.  8  J  At  the  funerals  of 
magiftrates,  as  well  as  of  foldiers,  their  enfigns  of 
honour  were  inverted.  To  perform  this  cerpmony 
they  called  fxripiwr,  «-«f«irfffriri»»  and  vpvtpwti*. 
(Euripid.  Troad.  446.) 

MOURNING    FOR    THE    DEAD. 

The  Greeks  ufually  exprefled  their  forrow  by  ab- 
ftaining  from  banquets  and  feftivals,  by  banifliing 
from  their  houfes  all  mufical  inftruments,  and,  as 
much  as  poffible,abfenting  themfelves  from  places  of 
gaiety  and  mirth ;  (Euripid.  Akeft.  343. — Horn.  Odvfi 
A.  10 i.J  They  avoided  fociety  and  conversion, and 
frequented  dark  and  folitary  places,  which  they 
thought  bore  fome  refemblance  to  their  misfortunes ; 
(Plutarch.  Confol.  ad  Ux.)  hence  it  was  deemed  an 
omen  of  death  for  any  one  to  dream  that  a  fire  was 
extinguilhed  during  the  ficknefs  of  any  in  the  fame 
family  j  (Artemidor.tib.z.  cap.  9  J  They  laid  afide 
their  jewels,  and  whatever  was  coftly  and  ornamental 
in  their  apparel;  (Lycophr.  Cajf.  v.  859. )  This 
cuftom  alfo  prevailed  at  the  time  of  any  great 
calamity  5  (Ebripid.  Tread.  256.J  Their  mourning 
garments  were  always  black ;  (Ovid.  Met.  6.  Fab. 
%.—Met.  8.  Fab.  4. — Plutarch,  mp  n  tetvr.  £*■«. 
•hit. — Eurip.  Hel.  xoy^—Alceft.  215.  427.  J  and  of 

a  coarfe 
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a  coarfe  and  cheap  kind*  (Terent.Hauton.a8.  i.fc.  $.) 
They  were  accuftomed  to  tear,  cut  off,andfometimes 
to  fhave  their  hair  ;  (Euripid.  Oreft. — Horn.  Odyjf.  t. 
197. — tt.45. — Herod,  u. — JElian.  7.  %.)  which  was 
ufually  thrown  upon  the  dead  body,  as  a  mark  of  af- 
fection; (Homer.  II.  4>.  135.  —  Stat.  Theb.  6.  J  or  to 
caft  it  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  confumed  with  the 
body ;  (Horn.  Iliad  ty.)   It  was  fometimes  laid  upon 
the  grave;  (Mfchyl.j(Q%f.)  Upon  the  death  of  men 
of  eminence  and  valour,  it  was  not  unufual  for  whole 
cities  and  countries  to  be  fliaved.     This  ceremony 
was  obferved,  becaufe,  as  long  hair  was  confidered 
as  very  becoming,  they  might  appear  carelefs  and 
negligent  of  their  beauty,  and  to  render  the  ghoft 
of  the  dead  perfon  propitious,  by  throwing  the  hair, 
together  with  the  body,  into  the  fire.     In  times  of 
public  mourning  they  extended  this  cuftom  even  to 
their  beads;   (Euripid.  Alcejl.  U  428.— Plutarch. 
Pelopid. — Plutarch.  Arifiid.)  the  battlements  were 
removed  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  even  towns 
might  feem  to  mourn ;  (Plutarch.  Pelopid.)     The 
pra&ice  of  (having  the  head  was  at  fome  times  a  fign 
of  joy,  as  when  mariners  fhaved  upon  their  deliver- . 
ancefrom  (hipwreck;  (Juven.  Sat.  12.  8  a. — Arte- 
mid.  lib.  1.  cap.  %$.  —  PUn.  Epift. — Lycophr.  Cajf. 
973  J     I*  is  d(o  fo*df  that  the  praftice  of  lhaving 
was  obferved  only  by  the  women,  and  that  the  men 
let  their  hair  grow  ;  (Plutarch.  Rom.   S^uaft.)   on 
the  contrary,  it  feems  the  moil  prevailing  cuftom 
for  women  to  wear  long  hair,  as  a  token  of  forrow, 
and  for  the  men  to  cut  it  off;  (Ovid.  Ariadn.  The/. 
—Terent.  Hautont.  a£l.%.  fc.  3.)    This  difference 
may  be  reconciled,  by  confidering  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  fhaved,  whether  by  themfelves  or 

others, 
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others,  (Artemidor.  lib.  i.  cap.  %y)  and  the  peculiar 
cuftom  of  different  nations ;  (Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap. 
82. — Plutarch.  Lyfand.—Alex.  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier. 
lib.  5.)  Perfons  in  affli&ion  fometimes  exprefied 
their  grief  by  rolling  their  bodies  in  theduft;  (Ovid. 
Met.  lib.  8.  v.  528.  > — Homer  Iliad  u.  637.)  or  by 
covering  their  head  with  aflies;  (Homer  Iliads. 
v.  23.)  When  they  went  abroad,  they  muffled 
their  heads;  (Anthol.  lib.  5.  cap.  23. —  Euripid. 
Supplic.  no.)  They  fometimes  leaned  their  head 
upon  their  hands,  as  a  token  of  forrow ;  (Euripid. 
Helen.  377.)  arid  moved  along  with  a  flow  and  lan- 
guid pace.  They  beat  their  breads  and  thighs, 
and  tore  their  flefh  with  their  njiils ;  which  was  & 
pra&ice  more  ufual  among  women,  (Nonn.  Dionys. 
lib.  9.  \%.  — Virgil,  Mn.  4.  637.) and  was  afterwards 
forbidden ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.  —  Cicero  de  Legib.) 
The  Spartans  bore  the  death  of  their  relations  with 
great  moderation,  but  bewailed  the  lofs  of  great 
men  with  tearing  their  flelh  with  pins  and  needles ; 
(Servius  in  Virg.  Mn.  3.)  They  folemnly  curfed, 
and  accufed  their  gods;  (Statius  Sylv.  lib.  5.— 
Theb.  3.)  infomuch  that  they  fometimes  pulled 
down  their  altars,  and  facked  their  temples ;  ( Eu- 
ripid.) They  fometimes  muttered  the  interje&ion 
8,  i,  1 ;  hence,  it  is  faid,  funeral  lamentations  were 
called  iXiyoj,  elegies ;  (Schol.  in  Arifioph.  Androm. 
— Mfchyl.  Theb.  3 23  J  When  any  public  magiftrate 
or  perfon  of  eminence  died,  the  fchools  of  exercife, 
the  baths,  (hops,  temples,  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment were  (hut,  and  all  public  meetings  fufpended ; 
(Diogen.  Laert.  Socrat.J 

Mourners  and  muficians  were  employed  to  add 
to  the  iblemnity,  who  were  called  fifu>«>  t£*fx*f> 

(Homer.) 
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(Homer.)  becaufe  they  tried  to  excite  forrow,  by 
beating  their  breads  and  counterfeiting  grief.  They 
were  alfo  called  ao»Jc*,  wforafti,  &g.  from  the  fongs 
they  fung  at  funerals.  One  fong  feems  to  have 
been  fung  in  the  proceflion,  another  at  the  funeral 
pile,  and  a  third  at  the  grave ;  which  were  called 
•Aofvfpot,  Am*,  and  oXivot;  fometimes  ixXepoi,  from 
Ialemus,  fon  of  Clio,  and  the  firft  author  of  thefe 
fongs.  They  were  alfo  called  t*x«/x*j,  hence  mXt- 
ptrf*««  is  a  name  for  mourning  women.  They  were 
chiefly  mean  and  inelegant  competitions :  (Suidas. 
— Plaut.  Afin. — Eurip.  Supp.  o$\.—?road.  600.) 

Mufical  inftruments  feem  to  have  been  ufed  tp 
excite  forrow ;  for  which  reafon  the  Xv{»,  a  cheerful 
inftrument,  was  never  ufed  at  thefe  folemnities; 
(Euripid.  Alcejl.430.)     The  *vXo*,  a  kind  of  Phry- 
gian flute,  was  commonly  ufed  at  thefe  times; 
(Statins  Theb.  lib.  6.  v.  120.)  as  well  as  the  Carlan 
flute  ;  hence  the  muficians  and  mourners  were  called 
n»gimy  (Hefychius,)  and  the  funeral  fong  xotpxn 
p*™;    (Pollux,  lib.  3.)      The  Myfian,   (jEfchyL 
Schol.  Per  J.)  and  Lydian  flutes  were  alfo  ufed  as 
inftruments  of  forrow;  (Plutarch. — Lucian  de  Lttflu. 
— Eurip.  Troad.  ia6. — Schol.  Ariftoph.  Av.  2iy.J 

INTERMENT    AND    BURNING    OF   THE    DEAD. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  pra&ice  of  the  moft 
early  ages  (Cicer.  deLeg.  lib.  2. — Schol.  Horn.  II.  *.) 
in  Greece,  to  inter  their  dead ;  that  of  burning  them 
was  afterwards  introduced,  and,  as  fome  fay,  by 
Hercules.  It  is  certain  that  the  cuftom  of  burning 
was  in  ufe  in  the  Trojan  war;  (Lucian.— Plat. 
Pfued.—Eujiath.  II.  a.)     The  reafons  affigned  for  it 

are, 
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are,  becaufe  bodies  were  confidered  polluted  after 
the  foul's  departure ;  (Euripid.)  or  that   the  foul 
being  feparated  from  the  grofs  matter,  might  take 
its  flight  to  the  heavenly  manfions ;  (Euftath.  in  IL 
a. — Quintil.  Dec  I  am.  i  o. — Lycophr.  Caff.  44.)     The 
piles,  on   which  dead  bodies  were  burned,  were 
called  frv(ai.    The  body  was  placed  upon  the  top 
of  the  pile ;  if,  of  a  perfon  of  eminence,  many  ani- 
mals, fometimes  many  flaves  or  captives,  were  con- 
fumed  with  him,  together  with  a  quantity  of  pre- 
cious ointments  and  perfumes ;  (Horn.  II.  $>.  166.) 
The  body  was  fometimes  covered  with  the  fat  of 
beads,  that  it  might  be  fpeedily  reduced  to  afhes; 
(Euftath*  in  II.  ty.  166.)    Where  many  bodies  were 
to  be  burnt  on  the  fame  pile,  they  were  fo  placed, 
that  thofe  of  moift  conftitutions,  proportioned  to 
thofeof  a  contrary  temperament,  fliould  increafe  the 
force  of  the  flames  %  (Plutarch.  Sytnp.  lib.  3.  Quaft. 
^.—Macrob.  Sat.  lib.  7.  cap.  7.)  infomuch  that  for 
ten  men  it  was  ufual  to  put  in  one  woman.  Soldiers 
ufually  were  burnt  together  with  their  arms ;  (Hem. 
Odyff.  X.  74.)     The  garments  they  had  worn  were 
alfo  thrown  upon  the  pile.     The  Athenians  indeed 
became  fo  profufe  in  their  liberality  to  the  dead, 
that  they  were  afterwards  reftrained  from  burying 
with  their  bodies  more  than  one  red  garment,  or  a 
few   branches  of  olive;  (Plutarch.  Lycurg.)  and 
thefe  only  were  allowed  to  a  perfon  of  eminence. 
Solon  allowed  three  garments  and  one  ox ;  (Plu- 
tarch. Solon.)     At  Cheronaa,  thofe  who  were  lavifli 
at  funerals,  -were  punifhed  for  effeminacy  by  the 
cenfors  of  women ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)    The  pile 
was  fet  on  fire  by  fome  of  the  neareft  relations,  who 
prayed  and  offered  vows  to  the  winds  to  affift  the 

flames, 
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flames,  that  the  body  might  be  quickly  contained ; 
{Horn*  Iliad  $.   194.)     At   the  funerals   of  high 
commanders,  the  foldiers  and  attendants  made  a 
folemn  proceffion  three  times  round  the  pile,  to 
exprefs  their  refped  to  the  dead ;  (Horn.  II.  $*) 
This  was  called  v«f*Jfopi ;  (Statius  Th*b.  6.  v.  213.) 
in  this  motion,  they  turned  to  the  left  hand,  as  ex* 
preflive  of  forrow  5  (Stan  Theb.  6.   221.)     Thefc 
motions  were  accompanied  with  (houts  and  found 
of  trumpet,  (Valer.  FJacc.  Argon,  lib.  3.)  while  the 
pile  was  burning;  (Virg.  Mn.  11.   188.)      The 
friends  of  the  dead  perfon  ftood  by  the  pile,  while  it 
was  burning,  pouring  forth  libations  of  wine,  and 
calling  upon  the  deceafed  -,  (Horn.  II.  ty.)    When 
the  pile  was  burnt  down,  and  the  flames  had  ceafed, 
they  extinguiflied  with  wine  the  remains  of  the 
fire,  and  colle&ed  the  bones  and  allies  s  (Horn.  U. 
#.791.)  which  office  was  aifo  performed  by  the 
relations ;  (Tibullus.)     The  bones  were  fometimes 
walhed  with  wine  and  anointed  with  oil ;  (Homer 
Odyjf.  #.71.)  and  fometimes  inclofed  in  fat  $  (Horn. 
II.  1^.  252.)    It  was  ufual  to  place  the  body  in  the 
middle  of  the  pile,  and  the  bodies  of  the  men  and 
beafts  burnt  with  it  were  placed  on  the  fides,  that 
the  bones  might  be  eafily  diftinguifhed ;  (Horn.  IL  ty.) 
The  bones  being  thus  diftinguifhed,  they  gathered 
the  afhes  which  lay  dofe  to  them ;  which  were  de- 
pofited  in  urns,  called  **\irouf  fi»\a%^  x^Mvoiy  a*j- 
ftauCjaiAQiQofMyecotimctwfoioxjnatizc.  The  urns  were 
made  of  filver,  gold,  wood,  ftone  or  earth,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  dead  perfon.    The  urns  of 
people  of  rank  were  frequently  adorned  with  flowers 
aod  garlands;  fometimes  they  were  covered  with 
cloths,  till  they  were  depofited  in  the  earth »  (Horn. 

II. 
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//.  *, — //.  4,.)  The  bodies  lay  in  the  urns,  when 
they  were  interred,  with  their  faces  upwards;  and 
the  heads  were  fo  placed  as  to  look  towards  the 
riling  fun;  (Thucyd.  Schol)  The  Mrgarcnfians, 
it  is  faid,  placed  their  dead  towards  the  eaft,  but 
the  reft  of  Greece  towards  the  weft ;  (Plutarch. 
Solon. — JEHan.  Far.  Hift.  lib.  7.  cap.  19.)  At  Me- 
gara,  it  was  the  cuftom  to  bury  three  or  four  bodies 
in  the  fame  fepulchre ;  but  at  Athens,  only  one ; 
(Plutarch.  Solon.)  except  in  in  fiances  of  near  rela- 
tionfhip;  (Agath.  Epigr. — Ovid.  Met.  4.  154.— 
Euripid.  Alctfi.  tf>$.—Hom.  II.  $. — Horn.  Odvfflw. 
76. — bvid.  Met.  lib.  1 1.  v.  702. — //.  w.  7 95. J 

TOMBS    AND    MONUMENTS. 

The  early  Greeks  buried  in  places  prepared 
for  the  purpofe  in  their  own  houfts;  (Plat. 
Min.)  The  Thebans  had  a  law  to  enjoin  every 
one  to  provide  a  repofitory  for  their  dead  in  their 
own  houfes.  It  was  a  common  practice  to  bury 
within  the  moft  public  and  frequented  places  of 
their  cities;  (Plutarch*  Them. — Xenopk.  EXAfiua.  lib* 
7. — Pindar. Schol. J  Honours  were  fometimespaid, 
and  tombs  ere&ed  to  the  dead,  in  temples;  (Plu+ 
tanh*  Arifiid.)  as  a  high  mark  of  public  efteem* 
(Euripid.  Med.  1378*)  In  later  times  they  buried 
their  dead  without  their  cities,  and  chiefly  by  the 
highways.  The  Spartans  were  allowed  to  bury 
within  the  city,  as  it  (hould  feem,  to  reftrain  that 
fuperftition  which  was  common  among  them,  of 
being  afraid  of  feeing  or  touching  a  dead  perfon ; 
(Plutarch.  Lycurg.)  Every  family  had  its  peculiar 
place  of  interment,  to  be  deprived  of  which  was  re* 

puted 
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puted  the  gnsateft  calamity ;•  (Jajlin.  lib.  3.)  There 
Was  a  law  therefore  to  deprive  thofe  of  the  fepulchre 
of  their  fathers,  who  had  wafted  tKeir  inheritance  5 
(Laertius  Democr.) 

The  cdmmon  graved  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  Greece 
Were  caverns  dug  in  the  earth,  called  wr*y*i*;  (Horn. 
I/.  w-797- )  thofe  of  later  times  were  paved  with  ftone; 
and  arched  over,  arid  adorned  with  as  much  art  ad 
their  houfes;  and  it  was  not  unufual  for  mourners  to 
affemble  in  thefe  vaults  to  bewail  the  lofs  of  their  re- 
lations; (Petroni  Arbit.)  Kings  and  men  of  high  rank 
were  ufually  buriedat  the  feet  of  mountains  ;(Servius 
in  An.  n.-^  Aurel.  de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.—f^rg.  /En. 
11.)     Hence  appears  the  -cuftom  of  railing  a  mount 
upon  the  graves  of  perfons  of  high  rank ;  (Lucatt. 
ltb.%.)  which  fometimcsconfifted  of  ftone;  (Euripid^ 
Hippo/.)  fometimes  of  earth;  which  was  called  £«]** ; 
(Euripid.  Hecub.  izi.J  fometimes  #i»>  nrjUa,  (Horn* 
H.  v.  801. — 27.  4>.)  x«"v*<*»  Tar?©*,  (AntkoLEpigr.Iib* 
4.)  oyxttttu,  vifttfat,  &c»  (Euripid.  Anthol.  lib.  3.  «* 
Trot.)  and  laid  together  with  much  care  and  art ;  (Horn. 
II.  ^.)    The  ancient  Mnj/*fi«,  confifted  of  the  grave 
or  tomb,  called  alfo  rmAaw,  ru/aCo*,  &c. ;  and  of 
the  ground  furrounding  the  grave*  which  was  fenced 
about  with  pales  or  walls*  ufually  open  at  the  top, 
and  therefore  fometimes  called  mr**0ft>;  it  was  alfo 
called  yi low,  Of  iy*or,  *•*( *o»xo&jUu,  (Pavfamas.)  kf  mrif, 
•■xMm,  &c.    Tombs  of  ftone  were  polilhed  with 
greater  art  j  (Euripid.  AUefi.  836. — Euripid.  Helen* 
992.)  and  anciently  adorned  with  pillars  of  ftone  % 
(Lycophr.  Caff.  stf.  —  Theocrih  Diofeur.)  called 
£ff*  i«T{«ir,  *y*\(A  oufaoi    (Pindar.  Nm*  OJ.  10. 
— Euripid.  Alcefi.  836.  —  Hel.  99a.)     The  pillars 
of  ftone  were  called  piA«»,  containing  frequently 
inferiptions  in  verfe  of  the  family,  virtues  and  fer- 

b  b  vices 
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vices  of  the  dead ;  (Horn.  II.  A.  37 1 — (.  434. — Pin- 
dar, Nem.Od.  10.)    The  Sicyonians bad  no  inferip- 
tions ;  (Paufan*  Corinth.)  and  the  Spartans  were 
only  allowed  to  inferibe  the  names  of  thofe  who 
died  in  war,  or  of  women  who  died  in  childbed  i 
(Plutarch.   Lycurg.)      Sometimes   the  infeription 
contained  fome  moral  aphorifm ;  or,  when  there  was 
no  infeription,  the  effigies  of  the  dead  man,  or 
fome  emblem  of  his  character  was  added ;  (Cic*  Tufc. 
Qu*Jt.  v.  23.— Diod.  Laert.vi.  78,)     Virgins  had 
commonly  the  image  of  a  maid  with  a  veflel  of 
water  upon  their  tombs;  (Pollux^  lib.  S.cap.j.) 
alluding  to  a  cuftom  of  carrying  water  to  the  fcpul- 
chres  of  unmarried  maids.    There  were  alfo  various 
emblematical  figures  according  to  particular  cha- 
rafters;  (Antipat.  Epigr.  in  Lyfid.)     Upon  the  tomb 
of  Diogenes  a  dog  was  engraven,  to  denote  the  tem- 
per of  his  fe& ;  the  tomb  of  Ifocrates  was  adorned 
with  the  image  of  a  fyren;  that  of  Archimedes 
with  a  fphere  and  cylinder. 

Sometimes  they  fixed  upon  the  graves  the  in- 
ftruments  which  the  dead  had  ufed ;  as,  the  weapons 
of  foldiers,  the  oars  of  mariners,  and  the  tools  of 
artifts;  (HcwerOdyJf.K'.ys.—jEneid.i.)  Hence 
their  graves  were  called  *n/**Ta,  /***/*«*,  pny*aT», 
«&c.  (Horn.  Odyff.  w.  $(*.*-Theophr.  Char.  c.  14.— 
Callim.  Epig.  18.  ^.—Ariftoph.  Eccles.  1 loo.—fhef- 
moph.  893-)  To  reftrain  the  excefs  to  which  the 
ornaments  of  their  tombs  had  been  carried,  it  was 
ordered  by  Solon  that  no  ftatues'of  Mercury,  or 
arched  roofs  ftiould  be  made  to  them;  and  that 
they  (hould  not  be  greater  than  ten  men  could 
ereft  in  three  days.  There  was  alfo  another  Jaw, 
•that  not  more  than  one  pillar,  not  exceeding  three 
cubits  in  height,  (hould  be  placed  upon  any  monu- 
ment} 
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taent;  fCicer*  de  Legib.  lib.  2.)  It  was  ufual  for 
their  friends  to  pray  that  the  earth  might  lie  light 
upon  them ;  and  for  their  enemies  to  pray  that  it 
anight  lie  heavy  upon  them ;  (Euripid.  Alceft.  462* 
~+-Euripid>  Helen.  857. —  Senec.  Hippol.  Fine. — An- 
thai.  lib.  2.  ut  ttov* — Martial,  lib.  9*  Epit.  Philan.) 

There  were  other  honorary  monuments  ere&ed  to 
the  dead,  not  containing  their  remains,  and  hence 
called  xmrafMb  KfMifwi,  cenotaphs;  ( Virg*  A£n.  3. 
304.  —  6.  $QS<-~Ody][.  a.  291.  — Odyf  i.  584.—. 
Eurip.  Hel.  izjiS*)    They  were  either  ere&ed  to 
thofe  whole  funeral  rites  had  been  performed  in  * 
another  place;  (Paufan.  Attic*— Meffenic. — Eliac.  C. 
r— Exotic*)  or  to  thofe  who  had  never  obtained  a 
proper  funeral ;  as,  when  any  one  had  periftied  by 
(ea,  they  ere&ed  a  fepulchre,  and  repeated   three* 
times  with  a  loud  voice  the  name  of  the  dead,  ta 
call  his  ghoft  to  the  habitation  prepared  for  it,  which 
cuftom  was  called  ^v^aywyi*.    This  pradice  was 
very  ancient;  (Pindar.  Pyt&ion.  Od,  4. — Mn.  6. 
505. — Aufonius  Prifat.  Parent. ~-Hom.  Odyf.  *.  64.) 
The  fign  by  which  honorary  fepulchres  were.diftin- 
guifhed  was  commonly  by  »xfw,  a  wreck  of  a  (hip, 
fignifying   that  the  perfon  died  in  fome  foreign 
country.    To  deface  or  damage  a  fepulchre,  was 
efteemed  a  crime  no  lefs  than  facrilege,  and  thought 
to  entail  ruin  upon  all  who  committed  it;  (Yhcocrit. 
IdylU  xC.  207.) 

HONOURS  PAID  TO  THI  DEAD. 

An  oration  was  ufually  made  at  the  fepulchre  ia 
honour  of  the  dead  perfon;  (Lucian.deLuflu.)  Thofe 
who  died  in  war  had  an  oration  pronounced  by  a  per- 
fon appointed  by  the  public  magiftrate,and  which  was 
M  annual  ceremony;  (Cicer.deOrat.)  It  was  thought 

1  b  %  a  great 
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a  great  addition  to  the  happinefs  of  the  d Sd  to  be 
highly  commended  in  an  eloquent  oration ;  (PRn. 
Ep.  lib.  2.)  Funeral  games  were  frequently  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  remarkable  perfons ;  (Herodo- 
tus.— fhucydides,  %.— Plutarch.  Timol. — Horn.  II.  $. 
274.— 0*/{^.  ».  8$.—Dionys.  Halicar.  lib.  5. — Pau- 
fan.  Areadic.)  The  garlands  given  to  vi&ors  at  thefe 
games  were  chiefly  of  parfley,  which  was  thought 
to  have  fome  peculiar  relation  to  the  dead.  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  dead  bodies  polluted  what* 
ever  approached  them ;  hence  arofe  the  cuftom  of 
purifying  after  funerals  5  (Virg*  &n.  lib.  6.)  Till 
he  was  purified,  the  polluted  perfon  could  not  enter 
into  the  temples,  nor  communicate  at  the  worfhip 
of  the  gods ;  (Euripid.  Iphig.  Hour.  380. — Sutdas* 
v.  »«T«Aaur*.  —  Arifioph.  Schol.  Nub.)  It  was  alio 
Unlawful  for  thofe  to  enter  into  the  temples,  who 
were  called  vng 0**17*0*  or  ttvrtf  o*-orftt»,  (HefycMus.) 
alfo  for  thofe  who  were  thought  dead,  but,  after  their 
funeral  rites,  recovered ;  and  for  thofe  who  were  re- 
futed to  be  dead  in  fome  foreign  country,and  unex- 
pectedly returned ;  (Hejychius.)  They  underwent,  in 
this  purification,  all  the  forms  and  cuftoms  which 
Were  ufed  to  a  new-born  child,  they  were  wa(hed  and 
wrapped  in  clothes;  (Plutarch.  £>?ajl.  Rom.)  The 
lioufe  was  alfo  purified;  (Horn.  Odyf.n.^Si. — 
492.)  The  Spartans  defpifed  fuch  fupcrftitious 
follies;  (Plutarch. Lycurg.) 

When  the  funeral  wa$  fintfhed,  they  retired  to  the 
jhoufe  of  the  neareft  relations  of  the  dead,  where  an 
entertainment  was  provided,  (Demojih.  OraU  de 
Corona Lucian.  Dial,  de  Lull.)  which  was  called 
ittfJuvWf  ttx£ottmovf  rapot*  *  This  ceremony  was 
omitted  at  the  funerals  of  Haves ;  (Cicer.  de  Leg. 
tib.  a.)     This  was  an  ancient  cuftom j   (Horn. 

Iliad 
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Iliad*.— B.x-  28*—//.  4>.—Od%ff:  yf  $o$.—BeJiod. 

Efy.  735) 

Sometimes  the  entertainment  preceded  the  fu- 
neral 5  (Horn.  IL  if*,  a  8.)  The  fragments  which 
fell  from  the  tables  were  confidercd  (acred  to  th? 
departed  fouls,  and  not  lawful  to  be  eaten;  (Athc* 
n*.  AnrwopJib.  io.-*-Diog.  Laert.  8.  34- — Tibuli. 
\*  6.  v.  ij.—Ter.  Eun.  acl.^.fc.  2.)  Thefe  crumbs 
were  carried  to  the  tomb,  and  there  left  for  the 
ghofts  to  eat.  Thefe  entertainments  confided  of 
flefti,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe,  (Plutarch.  Problem.) 
beans,  peas,  lettuces,  eggs,  pariley,  &cf  They 
chiefly  converted  at  them  upon  the  merits  and  qua- 
lities of  the  dead  perfon  ;  (Cicer.  de.  Leg.  2*  35.) 

At  Argos,  it  was  ufual  to  facrifice  to  Apollo,  im- 
mediately after  mourning ;  and  thirty  days  after,  to 
Mercury^  They  gave  the  barley  of  the  facrifice  to 
the  prieft  of  Apollo ;  the  flefti  they  took  them* 
felvcs ;  and  having  extinguished  the  fire  of  the 
facrifice,  which  they  thought  polluted,  they  kindled 
another,  on  which  they  boiled  the  flefti,  calling  it 
ryxw<r/*a,  (Plutarch.  Grac.  §ht*ft.)  from  the  fumes 
which  afcended  from  the  burnt  facrifice,  and  which 
were  called  xno-o-*. 

They  ufually  ornamented  the  tomb  with  herbs 
and  flowers,  efpecially  with  pariley ;  hence  iturUi 
rcAi»»,  to  fignify  that  a  difeafe  was  defperate  j  ( Plu~ 
torch.  Timol.)  purple  and  white  flowers  were  accept- 
able to  the  dead,  as  amaranthus*  (Philoftrat.  Heroic* 
19.)  woks  A«u*©f,  (Theophr.  lib.  6.  ^ffX'X"*-)  or  ^e 
jeflamine,  with  lilies,  and  other  flowers ;  ( Virg.  Mn. 
^.79. — ^dCw.6.883.)  The  rofe  was  peculiarly  grates 
ful,  (Anacreon.—Qd.  53 .)  as  well  as  the  myrtle;  (Eu* 
ripid.—Sophocl.  EleSlr.  886.)  Thefe  were  ufually 
9^11fd  igwTK,  (fhavorin.)  from  the  wcpreffion  of 
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love  and  refpedt  to  the  dead  perfon;  or  from  ff*>*f, 
becaufe  they  were  ufually  compofed  of  a  collection 
of  various  forts  of  flowers  >  or  from  ^ «,  becaufe 
they  were  laid  upon  the  earth.  Garlands  were 
however  fometimes  made  of  one  fort  of  flowers,  and 
frequently  hung  upon  the  pillars  of  the  tomb. 
Garlands,  (Frontitius,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.)  and  the  hair  of 
the  mourners  were  frequently  laid  upon  graves;  ( So- 
fhocl.EUQr.—Ovid.  Epift.  Canac.  ad  Mac  art,)  The 
grave-  ftones  were  ufually  perfumed  with  fweet  oint- 
ments ;  (Anacreon.)  It  was  apra&ice  alfo  to  run  naked 
about  itpv\chxtsi (Plutarch.  Alexandr.)  Lamps  wer$ 
fometimes  burned  in  caverns ;  (Petron.  c.  1 1 1.) 

The  vi&ims  of  the  facrifices  to  the  dead,  were 
block  and  barren  heifers,  or  black  fheep,  (Horn.  Odyjf. 
x.  29. — Eurip.  EleSr.  $i3.—Senec.  (Edipod.  556. — 
JEn.  5.  97. — 6.  243. — Odyjf.  *.  52a.)  which  tbey 
ufually  facrificed  in  cavities  of  the  earth.  The  firft 
tiling  they  offered  was  the  hair  upon  the  forehead  of 
the  victim,  hqnee  called  *w*fx**,  and  to  offer  it 
«*-*£X«<r0«* i  (Horn.  Odyjf.y.  445. — Iliad,  f.  422,— 
Eurip.  Qreft.  96. )  Their  common  offerings  were  liba- 
tions of  blood,  honey,  milk,  Wftt^r,  &c,(Sophocl.E/n 
436.— Jin.  5.  77. — Eurip.  Oreft.  115.)  The  Athe- 
nians were  forbidden  iv*y»£ft*j3*js  to  offer  an  ox  on 
this  occafion;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  They  ufually 
fprinkled  barley  flour  upon  thefacrificejf  Horn.  Odyjf. 
X.  26.)  Honey  was  feldom  omitted,  being  confidered 
as  0<x>*t*  o-upCeXiv,  a  fymbol  of  death ;  (Porphyr.  in 
Antr.  Nymph.— Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Taur.  165.  633.) 
Hence  the  ghofts  of  the  dead  were  called  /^Aunrai, 
the  infernal  gods^iXi^ioi,  and  their  oblations  ptiXjy* 
pxTx.  Thefe  libations  were  intended  to  render  the 
ghofts  propitious,  and  called  xoc"  nfvrrtipn  or  0cXxm« 
{jo*  i  (Eiiripid.  Iphig.  taury  159.— Ele6lr^  509.) 
.       .  They 
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They  were  fomctimes  offered  upon  altars,  which 
were  ufually  placed  near  the  ancient  fepulchres, 
•with  tables  for  their  feafts  at  the  Sacrifices :  fome- 
times  they  were  poured  upon  the  ground  or  grave- 
ftone,  and  offered  to  the  deceafed  in  a  certain  form 
of  words;  (Euripid.  Oreft.  112.)  The  water  ufed 
upon  thefe  occafions  was  called  a*t£©*,  ^iono*  Aoutj *>, 
and  awon/*/***  (Eujlatk.  in  Ody/f.  *. — Suidas. — Sopk. 
£Je3r.  436. )  When  perfons,  who  had  been  married, 
died,  there  was  a  cuftom  for  women  to  carry  water  to 
their  graves,  who  were  called  i>%WTf  *r? »«*.  When  a 
child  died,  the  water  was  carried  by  a  child  \  on  that 
of  a  virgin  by  a  virgin.  Thofe  who  died  in  their  in- 
fancy had  no  right  to  libations,  or  ofher  funeral  fo- 
lemnities ;  (Plutarch.  ConfoL  ad  Ux.)  Thefe  honours 
were  paid  on  the  ninth  and  thirtieth  days  after  burial ; 
(Pollux,  lib.  3.  cap.  10.)  and  ag^in  repeated  if  any  of 
the  friends  of  the  dead  perfon  had  been  abfent  at 
the  folemnity.  To  make  thefe  libations,  was  rty*- 
Cfv<r*4  £•** ;  (Sppkocl.  EUEi.  408.) 

Some  part  of  the  month  A>9fr*»f  *«>  feems  to  have 
been  fet  apart  for  thefe  ceremonies  in  many  places, 
(Athetue.  AiMrwop.  lib.  8.  —  Hefychius.  v.  Mi*£*i.) 
the  days  of  which  were  called  paj  <*»  «/*c(ai ;  and 
lometimes  *irof(*itc>  (Suidas.)  becaufe  they  were 
accounted  to  be  polluted  by  their  dedication  to 
thefe  ceremonies ;  at  which  time  the  ghofts  were 
thought  to  enjoy  the  feafts  of  their  friends ;  (Lucian. 
tma-xtir.)  Upon  thefe  days  they  called  over  the 
names  of  their  dead  relations,  except  thofe  who 
had  died  in  old  age,  or  who  had  wafted  their  in- 
heritance, or  been  guilty  of  other  crimes.  When 
their  friends  went  into  foreign  countries,  they  called 
Gver  their  names  three  times ;  this  was  the  pradice 
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before  their  departure ;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  i.  v.  64.— 

fheocriu  Idyll,  y.  v.  58.) 

They  had  anniverfary  days  in  which  they  paid 
their  devotions  to  the  dead,  which  were  called 
Nfpiri*,  becaufe  they  were  celebrated  upon  the 
feftival  of  Nemefis,  who  was  thought  a  prote&or 
of  the  honours  of  the  dead ;  (Suidas.)  fometimes 
called  alfo  Af«t«;  (Hefychius. — Pkavorinus.)  and 
r»«n« ;  (Suidas.)  meaning  the  anniverfary  of  his 
birth,  which  was  celebrated  after  their  death  with 
the  fame  ceremonies;  (Suidas. — Hefychius.)  Theft 
were  called  N«xv«-»*.      v 

They  who  were  perfons  of  valour  ajid  rank  above 
the  common  level,  had  v^vlxag  npac,  the  honours 
of  heroes  f  to  receive  which  was  called  <m«jwfi*j, 
Or  mtvytvai  rijuw  tjf oVxwv,  htoOhw  or  ifoXv/Airwv*  They 
who  were  diftinguilhed  ftill  more,  were  reckoned 
^artiong  the  gods,  which  was  called  8*ott0«7«.  When 
thcfeiionours  were  offered  by  their  neareft  relations, 
they  were  moft  acceptably  \  when  by  theif  enemies, 
they  were  reje&ed ;  (Sophocl.  Eltffr,  v.  432.)  Thefe 
honours  were  called  p<n«,  ti*cu*9(Ariflot.  dc  Firtut.) 
¥<>i"l*pt*<*  3  (Demofth.  Maeart.  p.  677.) 

THE    PR|VJLECEf    OF    YOUTH, 

The  ancient  preeks  paid  great  attention  to  boys, 
which  pra&ice  was  encouraged  by  the  laws,  to 
excite  them  to  noble  undertakings  $  (Atherue.  lib. 
13.)  Thofe  boys  in  Crete  who  were  patronized, 
were  honoured  with  the  firft  feats  at  public  exer- 
cifes,  and,  as  a  badge  of  honour,  wore  a  garment; 
richly  adorned ;  thefe  boys  were  called  jcx^™*,  emi* 
pent;  (Strabo^  lib.  10.)  The  patrons  of  then* 
were  called  fiXnrog c*.  They  always  took  their  boys 
from  their  friends  by  force,  giving  them  previous 
8  P°MCS 
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notice  of  their  intention,  who,  according  to  the 
junk  or  cbara&er  of  the  patrons,  ufed  more  or  lc& 
refiftance.  At  firft  they  were -entertained  by  their 
patrons  with  hunting,  and  other  fimilar  diver- 
sions, before  they  returned  home.  At  their  de^ 
parture,  the  law  provided  that  they  fhould  receive 
each  a  fuit  of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a  cup,  to  which 
the  patron  ufually  added,  out  of  his  own  bounty, 
other  prefents  of  value.  When  the  boys  returned  to 
their  own  home,  they  facrificed  the  ox  to  Jupiter, en-f 
tertained  thofe  who  accompanied  them  in  theirflight, 
and  if  they  had  been  rudely  treated  by  their  patrons, 
the  law  allowed  them  fatisfaftion  ;  (Strabo>  lib.  10.) 
During  the  time  they  aflbpiated  together,  nothing 
contrary  to  the  ftrifteft  laws  of  virtue  pafied  between 
them  ;  (Maxim,  Dijf.  10.— Strabo9  lib.  io.) 

Among  the  Spartans,  this  pradlice  was  carried 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  noble  generality,  infomuch 
that  whoever  exceeded  the  ftri<ft  rule  of  modefty, 
the  laws  condemned  him  to  difgrace;  by  which  he 
was  deprived  of  almoft  all  the  privileges  of  free 
denizens ;  (Plutarch.  Apoph. — Xenopb  de  Rep.  Laced. 
—Plutarch.  In/lit.  Lacon.)  The  fame  praftice  was 
allowed  the  women  toward  their  own  fex ;  (Plu- 
tarch. Lycwrg.)  If  the  boy  committed  any  offence, 
the  patron  fuffered  the  puniftiment  of  it ;  (Mlian. 
Var.  Hift.lib.  13. — Plutarch.  Lycurg.)  This  at- 
tachment did  not  ceafe  with  youth,  but  generally 
through  life ;  (Plutarch.  Cleom.)  At  Athens,  this 
attachment  to  boys  was  efteemed  fo  honourable,  as 
to  be  forbidden  to  flaves;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)  The 
Thebans  encouraged  this  practice,  to  regulate  the 
difpofttion  of  youth ;  (Plutarch.  Pelopid.)  The 
fevere  laws  enadbed  againft  immodeft  indigencies, 
are  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  innocence  of  this  cuftom; 
" for 
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for  the  boys  guilty  of  tranfgrefling  them,  were  de- 
clared infamous,  and  rendered  incapable  of  public 
employments,  and  the  perfons  who  proflituted 
them  were  condemned  to  die.  The  patron  was 
called  by  the  Spartans,  fi<nmAoc,  Ei<nr»nAo? ;  or  «*x- 
i*a*t  ;  the  favoured  youth  was  called  by  the  Thek 
felians  *Tmf ;  (Tkeocrii.  Idyll,  6.  v.  12.) 

TOKENS   EXPRESSIVE    OF    LOVE    TO    WOMSV. 

Lovers  inferibed  upon  every  tree  in  the  walks  they 
frequented,  upon  every. wall  of  their  houfes,  upon 
every  book  they  ufed,  the  name  of,  the  perfon  be- 
loved; wrth  the  epithet  xoA*  or  x*Ao?;  (Lucian. 
jfmat. — Arijloph.  Acarn.  —  Eujfath.  Iliad  £. — Art- 
fcph.  Vejp.)  They  ufually  decorated  the  doors 
cf  thofe  they  loved  with  flowers  and  garlands; 
{Athena,  lib.  15.)  they  alfo  made  libations  before 
them,  and  fprinkled  them  with  wine ;  (AriJhpL 
Schol.  in  Plut.  aS.  1.  fc.  1.)  When  the  garland  of 
any  one  was  untied,  it  was  a  fign  of  being  in  love; 
(Athena,  lib.  15.)  as  well  as  when  a  woman  made  a 
garland  ;  (Arijloph.  Thefmoph.)  When  their  love 
feemed  unfuccefsful,  they  tried  various  arts  to  ob- 
tain the  affe&ions  of  him  they  loved.  Sometimes 
they  effe&ed  it  by  potions,  called  <p i\r^»  5  (Juvenal. 
Sat.  6.  600.)  the  operations  of  which  were  ftrong 
and  dangerous,  commonly  depriving  thofe  who 
drank  them  of  their  reafon :  (Plutarch.  LuculL 
—  Corn.  Nepos.  LuculL)  Lucretiu6  died  in  this 
way ;  and  Caius  Caligula  loft  his  reafon  by 
the  fame  means;  (Sueion.  in  Call.)  They  were 
compounded  of  feveral  ingredients ;  as,  hippo? 
manes,  a  piece  of  flefh  upon  the  forehead  of  young 
colts,  of  a  black  or  brown  colour,  in  fhape  and 
fize  like  a  fig,  \vhich  the  mares  bite  off  as  foon  as 

they 
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they  are  foaled ;  from  which  if  thejr  are  prevented, 
they   forfake  their  young ;  (Ariftot. — Plin.—Colu- 
tnell.  —  Virg.    Mn.   4.    515.  —  Paufan.    Eliae.   a. 
~-Ovid.  lib.  i,  Eleg.  8.)     which  is  faid  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the    Lufitanian  mares;   (Virgil^  Georg. 
3.271.)     Some  fuppofe  hippomanes  to  be  a  plant; 
(Theocrit.  Idyll.  6.  48.)     The  tongue  of  the  Iuyf, 
a  fmall  bird,  of  what  kind  it  is  not  fully  agreed, 
(Suidas. — tfzetz.  in  Lycophr.  310,)  was  efteemed  a 
fovereign  virtue  in  love  potions ;  (Pindar.  Pythion. 
Od.  4.)    Sometimes  the  whole  bird  was  fattened  to 
a  wheel  of  wa*,  which  they  turned  over  the  fire 
till  both  were  confumed  ;  thus  inflaming  the  per- 
fon  in  whom  they  wilhed  to  create  love.     Others 
interpret  Ivy£,  to  be  a  mufical  inftrument;  and 
fome  take  it  for  all  kinds  of  allurements.     Several 
herbs;  infe&s  bred  from  putrid  matter;  fifti,  called 
<%£M»c,  the  lamprey;  the   lizard ;  the  brains  of  a 
£a*f ;  the  hair  upon  the  extremity  of  a  wolPs  tail ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  left  fide  of  a  toad  eaten  by  ants, 
were   fuppofed  to  inflame  to  love.     The  bone*  of 
the  left  fide  of  a  toad,  when  the  flefti  was  eaten  by 
ants,  were  fometimes  caft  into  a  vefiel  of  water, 
in  which  tfrofe  that  funk,  being   wound  up  in 
3  white  linen  doth,  and  hung  about  any  one, 
were  (aid  to  inflame  him  with  love ;  the  bones  on 
the  contrary  fide,  with  hatred.     Other  parts  of  the 
toad  w;ere  ufed  in  poifonous  compofitions;  (Juven. 
Sat.  6.  658.)     Sometimes  the  blood  of  doVps;  the  ' 
bones  of   fnakes;   the  feathers  of  fcreech-owls  j 
bands  of  wool  twifted  upon  a  wheel,  efpecially 
what  had  been  bound  about  a  perfon  that  hang- 
ed himfelf,  (Propert.  lib.  3.  Eleg.  5.)  were  ufed 
ppon  this  occafion.    There  were  alio  other  ingre- 
dients 
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dieais  of  love  potions :  (Apuleius.  Jpolog.)  There 
were  other  forts,  as,  rags,  torches,  ail  relics  which 
lad  relation  to  funerals  or  dead  bodies.  Some- 
times a'  neft  of  young  (wallows  was  placed  in  a 
Teflel,  and  buried  in  the  earth  til]  they  died  $  when 
they  opened  the  veflel,  thofe  birds  found  with 
mouths  (hut*  were  fiippofed  to  be  efficacious 
lo  allay  the  paffion  of  love;  thofe  with  open 
mouths  were  fuppofed  to.excite  it*  For  the  fame 
jmrpofc  were  ufed  bones  (hatched  from  hungry  and 
ravenous  bitches,  becaufe  they  were  fuppofed  to 
derive  fome  part  of  the  eager  defire  of  thofe  ani- 
mals into  the  potions  ;  (Horat*  Epod.  5.  v.  14.) 

They  had  other  arts  of  exciting  love:  fome 
thought  the  udder  of  an  hyena,  tied  about  the  left 
arm,  would  entice  to  their  affe&ions  any  women 
they  pleafed :  others  took  viruj «,  a  fort  of  fmall  and 
lard  olives,  or,  as  fome  fay,  barley  bran,  which  they 
caft  into  the  fire,  thus  hoping  to  inflame  love ; 
(Iheocrit.)  Sometimes  they  ufed  «x^«t«,  flour,  or 
tbX«p«T« ;  (SchoL  in  Theocr*)  Sometimes  they 
burnt  laurel,  (Jkeocrit.)  or  they  melted  wax  to 
foften  the  .heart  of  her  whom  they  loved.  Some- 
times they  placed  clay,  with  the  wax,  before  the 
fire,  that  as  one  melted  whilft  the  other  hardened, 
lb  he  who  then  reje&ed  them  might  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  any  impreffion  from  other  charms,  but 
eafy  of  accefs  to  thcmfelves;  (Virg.  Eel.  8.  v#  80.) 
They  were  wont  to  imitate  all  thofe  a&ions  they 
wilhed  the  perfon  they  loved  fhould  perform.  They 
turned  a  wheel  round,  praying  he  might  (all  down 
before  their  doors,  and  roll  himfelf  on  the  ground; 
(Th&crit,)  They  compofed  an  image  of  wax,  and 
catting  it  by  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  be  inflamed 
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with,  love,  placed  it  near  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which 
affe&ed  the  image,  and  the  perfon  reprefented  bf 
it,  at  the  fame  time;  k  was  bound,  to  intimate  that 
the  thread  of  their  affe&ions  w^s  tied  *  and  they 
ufually  drew  it  three  times  round  the  altar;  (Vir* 
gil.)  They  fornetimes  fprinkled  medicaments  upon 
ibme  part  of  the  .  houfe  where  the  perfon  livid ; 
(Theocritus.)  Sometimes  they  contrived  to  get 
into  their  poffeffion  fomething  that .  belonged  to 
the"  perfon  whpfe  lpve  they  defired.  Sometimes 
they  depofited  ^underneath  thg  threfliold  fome  of 
the  pledges  of  their  lover;  (Virgil)  They  alfo 
tied  three  knots  to  unite  the  beloved  perfon's  at- 
ie&ions  with  their,  own ;  which  number  feeraed^ 
above  all  other  unequal  numbers,  to  be  grateful  to 
the  gods.  They  alfo  ufed.  other  incantations,  as* 
the  form  of  verfes,  ( Virgil. )  and  herbs  and  mineral* 
ufed  in  other  magical  operations ;  (Theocritus.) 

Thepaffion  when  once  raifed  was  difficult  to 
be  allayed,  and  required  inore  powerful  medica- 
ments; (Horaf.—*Ovid.  Met.  i.  v.  52.1*— Ovid.  4? 
Remed.  Am.)  Several  remedies  were  prefcribed  for 
this'  purpofe;  (Ovid,  Met.  10.  v.  397.)  fuch  *s 
agnus  caftus,  and  the  herbs  unpropitious  to  gene- 
ration: or  by  ufing  fome  occult  means,  fuch  as 
the  fprinkling  of  the  dull  in  which  a  mule  haifl 
rolled  herfelf;  (Plin.  Nat.  Wft.  lib.  30.  cap.  16^ 
the  confining  toads  in  the  hide  of  a  new  (lain  bead; 
(Plin.  Nat.  Hiji.  lib*  32.  cap.  iq.)  all  the  minerals 
and  herbs,  which  were  efteemed  amulets  againft 
other  effects  of  magic ;  (Property  lib.  1.  ^leg.ijL.) 
Sometimes  the  infernal  gods  were  invoked  for  their 
afliftance;  (&n.  4;  v.  638.-5//.  Ital.  lib.  8.) 
They  were  fuppofed  to  be  cured  of  love,  by  wash- 
ing 
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ing  in  the  water  of  Selemnus,  a  river  in  Achaiai 

(Paufan.  Achate.) 

MAfefctACE* 

The  inftitution  of  marriage  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  Cecrops;(  SchoI.Ariflopk.  Plid* 
773.)  Some  attribute  the  honour  of  its  introdudtion 
to  Erato,  one  of  the  mufes.     Marriage  wa$  efteemed 
highly  honourable  in  moft  of  the  Grecian  dates,  and 
much  encouraged  by  their  laws ;  (ALlian.  far.  It 
10. 2.  —Ariftot.  CEcon.  iii.  and.  vii.)  The  Spartans 
were  fevere  againft  thofe  who  deferred,  as  well  as  thofe 
who  altogether  abftained  from  it ;   (Stobaus  65  dc 
Laud.   Nupt.  —  Dinar  eh.  contr.  Demojih.  p.  41.— 
Athena.  13.  1. — Pollux,  3.  4.)  They  were  fubjedt  to 
fevere  penalties  for  this  violation  of  the  law ;  fome- 
times  compelled  to  run,  once  every  winter*  round 
the  public  forum  naked ;  and  to  (ing  a  certain  fong, 
proclaiming  their  infamy.    They  were  fometimes 
excluded  from  thofe  exercifes,  in  which  young  vir* 
gins,  contended  naked  ;  (Plutarch.  Lycurg.)    Some- 
times they  were  dragged  round  the  altar  by  women, 
who  then  beat  them  with  their  fifts;  (Athena,  lib. 
*3-)    They  were  deprived  of  that  relpedt  which  was 
"ufually  paid  by  the  young  to  the  old ;  (Plutarch. 
Lycurg.)    By  the  Athenian  law,  all  commanders, 
orators,  or  thofe  intruded  with  public  affairs,  were 
to  be  married,  and  have  children,  and  eftates  in 
land ;  (Dinarch.  in  Demofih.) 

Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece; 
(Herodot.  lib.  5.)  although  there  are  fome  inftances 
to  the  contrary;  (Aul.  Gell.  No£t.  Attic.  UK  15. 
€ap.  ao. — Diogen.  Laerr.  Socrat. — Athena,  lib.  13.) 
Some  however  contend  that  there  even  wete  inftances 
"of  polygamy;  (Plutarch.  Pericl.) 

The 
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The  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  many  tiH  they 
arrived  at  full  ftrength ;  (Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Lac.) 
There  was  an  old  law  to  forbid  the  Athenians  to 
marry,  till  they  were  above  thirty-five  years  of  age; 
(Ccnforin.  de  Nat.  die,  cap.  14.^  Ariftotie  thought 
thirty-fcven  a  good  age ;  (Arijtot.  Polit.  lib.  7.  tap* 
i6„)  Plato,  and  Hefiod,  thirty;  (Hefiod.  <iy,x« 
up.  Q.  3 13.  and  693.)  Women  married  fooner  than 
men ;  (AriftopK  Lyfiftr.)  fome  of  the  old  Athenian' 
laws  permitted  them  to  marry  at  twenty-fix ;  Arif- 
totie thought  eighteen,  and  Hefiod,  fifteen,  good 
ages ;  (Hefiod.  «jy.  xai  n/*.  C  316.) 

The  feafon  of  the  year  moll  proper,  according  to 
the  Athenians,  was  during  fome  of  the  winter  months, 
efpecially  in  r*/*itAiw,  thus  called  for  that  reafon, 
which  anfwers  to  January;  (Eujlath.inll.v. — TtrenL 
Pbormion.)  It  was  moft  convenient,  when  there  hap* 
pened  a  conjun&ion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  as  they 
then  celebrated  the  feftival,  called  Qioytzpix,  mar- 
riage of  the  gods ;  (Schol  Hefiod.  up .)  The  time 
of  the  full  moon  was  efteemed  propitious;  (Euri- 
pid.Iphig.  Aul.v.  717. — Pindar,  ljihm.  n.)  becaufe 
they  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  moon's  power  ia 
generation.  Different  days  were  prefcribed;  fome 
fay  the  fourth  was  the  moft  convenient,  becaufe  it 
was  dedicated  to  Venus  agd  Mercury ;  (Hefiod. 
-apf{«  v.  36.)  The  moft  unfit,  were  the  fixteenth, 
and  the  eighteenth*. 

They  were  forbidden  to  marry  within  certain  de- 
grees of  confanguinity,  (Euripid.  Andr.v.  173.—- 
Ovid.  Met.  lib.  9.  v.  491.)  asj  brothers  were  for- 
bidden to  marry  fitters;  fons,  their  mothers;  and 
fathers,  their  daughters ;  but  nephews  were  allowed 
to  marry  their  aunts;  uncles,  their  nieces ;  (Herodot. 

lib. 
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&•  5-)    Hie  Spartans  alknnri  «. :_ 

thofe  who  had  oktythe  C^ff™^  ' 

JopA.  Nut.  i375  J  '    ^*"      if^ 

In  moft  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  citizens  Wfl 
quired  to  many  ct.zens.    Where  a  citizen  Z 
a  foreigner,  their  children  were  dZS 
Ptualflavery.     ^foreigner  ^anS>an?t° 
of  Athens,  any  perfon  J^  ^  *j?f  ™ 

Aefaothet*,  where,  if  hfwas^aS  *     t 
l»m  for  a  Have,  and  afl  his  gooTweT^  «7 
jnc  third  part  of  them  be&Tthe^l 
He  who  gave  a  foreign  womail  ml^ 
citizen  of  Athens,  prefendW  Zt (hTTt  " 
daughter,  was  deprived  ofhis  „n^lT^  hlS0* 
allies,  and  o/other  tf»  £  ffl 
aat,zen.    If  any  man  of  Athens  nSried?. 
who  was  not  free  of  that  citv    h.  -  ^ 

thoufand  drachms;  f^^lT,  *&? 
venty  of  the  old  Jaws  in  thefe  mlbrncl  _^ 
wards  fo  mitigated,  that   the^ren  T/"' 

™»  not  permitted  .f*'1^'!* A^-)    Mta 
}    mcn  wS»«w  had  no  fathers,  tkir 
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=^hers  difpofed  of   them;   when  they  had  no 

~  ir.hers,  their  grandfathers  ;  when  they  had  none 

-^r^hcfe  relations,  they  were  put  tinder  the  care  of 

^r^-rdians,  called  ittit^wo*  or  *ufio*;  (Demofth*  in 

■.-.*    \h.  TefiJ    Sometimes  huflbands  betrothed  their 

-  j  .es  to  other  perfons  upon  their  death-beds ;  (De- 

-i  :.-.  14.  Oral,  in  Aphob.)    There  were  feveral  forma 

betrothing;  (Clem.  Alexand*  Strornat.  lib*  2.)  in 

-v^riich  Comet imes  the  dowry  was  mentioned;  (Xe- 

iz^ib.Kvpir.lib.  8.)     The  perfons  to  be  married 

^^ghted  their  faith  to  each  other,  and  to  their  re- 

r:: rations,  (AchUl.  Tat.  Mb*  5.)  by  the  ceremony  of 

-fifing  each  other,  or  giving  their  right  hands  * 

^  hich   was  the  ufual   form  of  ratifying  all  agree- 

i-:;-|cnts »  (Euripid.  Iphig.  in  AuU  831.)     The  The- 

.  ^^ans  plighted  their  faith  at  the  monument  of  Io- 

^-.-aus,  a  lover  of  Hercules,  and  who  Was  believed  to 

-Superintend  tj>e  affairs  of  love ;  (Plutarch.  Pelop.) 

,...,.    In  the.  early  times,  women  were  purchafed  by 

!!. their  hufbands*  and  married  without  portions;  and 

J  .7the  prefents  of  the  hufbands  to  the  women's  rela* 

'l'i  tions  were  called  her  dowry ;  (Ari/tot.  Polit.  lib.  a. 

~  -cap.d.)     But  this  cuftom  was  foon  laid  afide; 

''_."  (Euripid.  Med.  230.)     Hence  the  effential  differ- 

. .  cnce  between  ywn  and  ir«AXowcn,  wife  and  concubine; 

.".    wives  always  having  dowries,  which  the  latter  never 

had;  (Plautus  Trinum.)     Hence  thofe  who  married 

wives  without  a  fortune,  commonly  gave  them  «*£*»- 

x««,  an  inftrument  of  writing,  by  which  the  receipt  of 

their  dowry  was  owned,  which  gave  her  a  title  to 

greater  freedom  and  diftinftion ;  (Euripid.  Andro* 

mack.  147 .)    This  cuftom  was  afterwards  difufed 

at  Sparta ;  (Jujlin.  lib.  3.  —  Plutarch.  Apoph;  — 

Alia*.  Far.  H(/t.  lib.  6.  cap.  6.)    All  the  dowry 

c  c  permitted 
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permitted  the  Athenian  wives  was  afterwards  limit- 
ed to  a  little  furniture,  and  three  fuits  of  clothes* 
kft  men  fhould  be  inclined  to  marry  from  intcreft 
father  than  afib&ion;    (Phtarch.  Salon.)      They 
who  had  no  fofts  were  allowed  to  entail  their  eftates 
upon  daughters;  and  every  heirefs,  called  nri*y*(*t, 
was  obliged  to  marry  her  neareffc  relation,  left  her 
efiate  fhould  go  out  of  the  family :  but,  if  her 
hufband  fhould  be  impotent,  (he  might  cohabit  with 
his  ncareft  relation.    The  hufbands  of  heirefles  were 
obliged  to  cohabit  with  them  thrice  every  month; 
(Plutarch.  Solon.  — Etfath.  in  II.)    When  there 
were  any  orphan  virgins  without  inheritance,  who 
were  called  (for****  he  who  was  next  in  blood  was 
obliged  to  marry  her  himfelf,  or  fettl!  a  portion  on 
her  according  to  her  quality  :  if  he  was  wroawrwp*- 
Ap* ,  one  of  the  firft  rank,  five  min«  or  500 
drachms:  ifnnrtve»ofthefecoiid rank,  300 drachms: 
if  £vy«mr,  of  the  third  rank,  150  drachms.     If  fhe 
had  many  relations  equally  allied,  they' alt  contri- 
buted in  equal  proportions!  or  if  there  were  more 
than  one  virgin,  their  neareft  kinfman  was  only 
bblig]ed  to  marry  or.  give  a  portion  to  one  of  them. 
If  he  refufed,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thoufcnd 
drachms,  which  were  confecrated  to  Juno,  the  god- 
dels  of  marriage;    (DemoJtk.Orat.adMat.—fc* 
rent:Pkorm.  aft.  i.fi.  *. — AS.  2.^.3.) 

When  money  became  afterwards  more  plentiful, 
the  dowry  given  by  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  was  in- 
creafed  to'tcn  mime,  (Evftath.  II.  f.)  and  others 
in  proportion.  When  virgin?  had  no  relations, 
and  who  had  descended  from  men  who  had  been 
ufcful  to  the  ftate,  they  were  portioned  by  the  pub- 
lic•,  {Plut«rth  Aiijlid.)  The  teve  of  money  after- 
wards 
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*rards  became  their  guide  in  marriage,  (Plu+ 
tarck.  Lyfandr.)  rather  than  any  other  commenda- 
ble qualifications.  Before  the  ufe  of  money  was 
"common,  virgins  brought  to  their  hufbands  eftates, 
flieepj  oxen,  &c.  %  hence  they  were  frequently  called 
oAfft-iCoiai ;  (Euftatk.  in  II.  £.)  In  Crete,  fillers 
received  half  the  (hare  of  their  brothers  j  (Plutartk. 
JLyfand.) 

To  give  a  woman  in  marriage  Was  called  cyyu**, 
(Demcfth.  in  Near,  p.  528.  —  Mlian.  Far.  Hift.  vi. 
4,)  ihtyyvet*,  (Pollux,  3.  c.  4.)  xartyyvM,  (Euripid. 
Oreji.  1675.)  hfovoLij  (Horn.  II.  r.  291. — Demqftk. 
in  Near.  p.  528.)  and  a^o^y,  (Euripid.  Ele&r. 
24.)  The  betrothed  man  gave  to  the  betrothed 
woman,  as  a  pledge  of  his  honour  and  love,  a  pre- 
fent  named  *fj«,  (AuL  Gell.  17.  2.)  utf*t*v,(Me- 
nand.  Fragp.  ex  incert.  Com. — Ifaus  Orat.  7  de  Cir. 
Her  edit.  p.  513. —  Plant.  Mil.  Glorios.  iv.  1.  11.) 
*JW,  (Horn.  II.  v.  190.  —  Odyjf.  Z.  159.)  and 
fjLmrg$v;  (Hefych. — Periz.  ad.  Mlian.  iv.  1.) 

The  dowry  was  named  *foi£,  /*h*i*,  and  fogm j 
(Euftatkius.)  When  the  wife  brought  a  dowry, 
the  hufband  commonly  made  a  fettlement  to  pro- 
vide for  her  in  cafe  of  death  or  divorce,  which  was 
called  our*™/**/**;  (Hefychius.  —  Pollux.  — -  Suidas; 
Harpocration.)  fometimes  ampigm,  a  recompence 
for  her  dowry,  or  wtoCoAc*  from  wro?*xx<i»,  given  in- 
ftead  of  a  dowry.  Where  no  fuch  fecurity  was  given, 
hufbands,  who  were  divorced  from  their  wives,  were 
obliged  to  return  their  dowry*  Their  heirs  were 
bound  to  the  fame,  if  they  refufed  to  maintain  the 
wives  of  thofe  whofe  eftates  they  inherited  1  (Horn. 
Odyjf.  |3.  v.  132.)  It  was  a  cuftom  at  Athens, 
that  if  the  hufband's  eftate  was  confifcated,  the 
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dowry  of  the  wife  Ihould  be  affigned  to  her.  He 
who  did  not  reftore  to  his  divorced  wife  her  dowry, 
was  obliged  to  pay  nine  oboli  every  month  for  in- 
tereft  during  the  time  he  retained  it.  If  he  neg- 
lefted  this,  an  a&ion,  called  *im  fan,  was  pre- 
ferred againft  him  in  the  odeum  by  the  woman's 
jguardian;  (Demqfih.  in  Ne*r.)  One  miiue,  or  100 
drachms,  brought  an  intereft  of  fix  oboli  every 
month.  The  payment  of  the  dowry  was  attefted 
by  witnefles,  and  on  a  written  instrument  called 
n-foixMA.  If  the  woman  died  without  children,  her 
dowry  was  repaid  to  the  perfon  by  whom  fhe  had 
been  endowed ;  (If a •  Oral,  de  Har.  Pyrr.)  and  if 
the  woman's  ions  came  of  age  whilft  ihe  was  living, 
they  enjoyed  the  dowry,  allowing  her  a  competent 
maintenance ;  (Demofth.  in  Pfumipp.)  Whatever 
wives  might  bring  to  their  hufbands,  over  and 
above  their  dowry,  were  called  *•«{<*?•{*»  cirivgrair, 
fvt/titXta  and  c £<**-£ oixa. 

Before  their  marriage,  the  men  provided  for 
themfclves  a  houfe ;  (Hefiod.  tgy.  0.  23.— Theocrit* 
—Horn.  11.  $.  700. — Valer.  Flacc.  lib.  6. — CatulL 
Epig.  ad  Mall.)  Hence  widows,  whole  hufbands 
died  foon  after  marriage,  are  faid  to  be  left  widows 
in  a  new-built  houfe ;  (Ham.  27.  j .  66.) 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  prefented  to  Diana 
before  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  marry ,  which  cere- 
mony was  called  ofxrua,  the  virgins  themfclves 
of*™* ;  and  was  intended  to  appeafe  the  goddefs, 
who  had  been  incenfed  againft  fome  Athenians 
for  killing  a  bear.  Virgins  were  wont  Co  pre- 
fent  ba&ets  full  of  little  curiofities  to  Diana,  to 
gain  leave  to  change  their  (late  of  life ;  (Tkeocrk. 
Idyll.  C  66.)    This  was  called  xoimf  oftir,  and  the 

virgins 
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virgins  xamf  #f  01,  from  the bafkets  they  carried.  In 
fome  places,  peribns  of  both  (exes,  before  their 
marriage,  offered  facrifice  to  Euclia,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
Diana:  (Plutarch.  Ariftid.)  Sacrifices  and  prayers 
were  offered  to  her,  becaufe  (he  might  be  appeafed, 
as  a  married  life  was  odious  to  her  j  (Eurip.  Iphif. 
inAuL  i  no.)  Thefe  were  called  y*p*\m  «%•*, 
n-f  oy*/iiia,  Tf otiAi  101  «%*»,  or  wfonAiia ;  (Euftath.  in 
J/. /}. —  Euftath.  in  II.  /».)  Married  pcrfons  were 
called  rfXtiot,  (Bifet.  in  Ariftoph.fhefmoph.)  and  were 
faid  to  be  n  £«*  nAi *«. 

The  gods  of  marriage  are  fo  called,  as  Jupiter 
riAi io; ,  Juno,  ti Xi i*  i  (Suidas.)  Sacrifices  and  other 
devotions  were  paid  to  them  before  the  marriage, 
which  were  the  fame  as  thofe  offered  td  Diana ; 
thofe  to  Juno  were  called  Hf  artXt i*,  from  her  own 
name  Up.  It  was  not  allowed  a  virgin  to  many, 
till  (he  had  paid  her  devotion  to  Minerva  in  her 
temple  in  the  citadel  ;  (Suidas.)  She  alfo  invoked 
Venus,  and  the  reft  of  the  yapix***  6s  o*,  gods  fuper- 
intending  marriage;  (Hefychius. —  Suidas.)  At 
Sparta  there  was  an  ancient  ftatue  of  Apf  oAm  Hf «, 
Venus  Juno,  to  which  mothers,  whofe  daughters 
were  about  to  marry,  facrificed ;  (Paufan.  Laconic.) 
The  ancient  Athenians  paid  the  fame  honour  td 
Heaven  and  Earth,  which  were  believed  to  have 
particular  concern  in  marriages ;  (Proclus.  in  Tim*. 
Platan.  Com.  5.)  The  fetes  and  graces  received 
alfo  the  fame  homage;  (Pollux,  lib.  3.  cap.  3,) 
The  day  upon  which  this  ceremony  was  performed, 
was  ufually  that  preceding  the  day  of  marriage;  (He- 
fychius.) which  was  commonly  called  yap****,  xHfa** 
4rjf,from  the  cuftom  of  (having  upon  thefe  occafions ; 
(Pollux,  lib.  3.  cap*  3.)  and  prefenting  their  hair  to 
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fomc  deity  who  prefided.  over  marriage;  (Pollux^ 
lib.  3.  cap.  3. — Lucian.  de  Dea.  Syr. — Paufan.  Attic. 
— Stat.  Thcb.  2.  —  Euripid  Bath.  594.)  The  hair 
was  called  xXoxotpor  0(flrr*f  toe,  becaufe  preferred  to 
a  god  who  had  the  care  of  their  education  j  as  it 
was  alfo  ufual  to  offer  a  lock  of  hair,  when  they 
arrived  at  maturity,  which  was,  moft  frequently,  to 
Apollo;  (Plutarch.  The/.)  fometiraes  to  the  deities 
of  rivers ;  from  an  opinion,  that  every  thing  was 
produced  from  and  nourifhed  by  water.  Hence 
the  term,  x»f  or^opo*,  applied  to  watery  deities  * 
(Euftath.  in  II.  $.)  It  is  certain  that  they  were 
accuftomed  to  preferve  their  hair,  as'  a  grateful  of- 
fering to  thefe  deities  for  their  prefervation  of  then* 
in  danger^  (Horn.  II.  *J>.  v.  140.) 

The  parents  or  relations,  before  the  rparriage, 
offered  facrifices  to  other  gods  who  had  fome  care 
in  thefe  affairs,  called  wfoya^sta  and  nrgoTfXii«; 
(Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Jul.  718.).  When  the  vi&im 
was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out,  and  thrown 
behind  the  altar,  (Callus  Rhod.  lib.  28*  cap.  21.— 
Plutarch,  de  Conjug.  Precept.)  as  being  the  feat  of 
malice  and  revenge,  and  the  averfion  of  thefe 
deities.  The  entrails  were  examined  by  the  footh- 
fayers ;  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened, 
the  contra  A  was  diflblved,  and  th«  nuptials  pre- 
vented. If  any  ill  omen  occurred,  without  re- 
ference to  the  vi&im,  the  marriage  was  prevented j 
(Achilla  Tat.  lib.  a.)  The  moft  fortunate  omen 
which  could  appear,  was  a  pair  of  turtles,  indicating 
finccrity  of  affe&ion*  or  the  appearance  of  x»{w«i, 
crows,  which  were  thought  to  promife  long  life 
from  the  length  of  theirown  lives,  and  the  duration 
of  their  love ;  when  one  of  the  mates  dies,  the  other 

always 
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aiway§  remains  foiitary ;  (Alex.  *  ah  Alex.)  Heace 
the  appearance  of  a  iingle  crow  bodqd  reparation  or 
forrow  to  the  married  couple.  It  was  ufual  At  this: 
time  to  write  over  the  doors  of  their  houfe,  pufa 
gum*  mx*v  let  no  evil  enter;  (Diogen.  Laert.  in 
Diogen.)  None  were  admitted  to  this  feaft,  who: 
had  not  bathed,  and  changed  their  clothes ;  ( Odyff, 
1J/..131.— Z.  27. — Ariftoph.  Av.  1692.) 

The  garments  of  the  bridegroom -and  bride  were 
of  different  colours,  ( Ariftoph.  Pint.  $30.)  and  wer* 
ufually  dyed,  (Suidas,  v.  B**r».)  and,  with  their  at- 
tendants, richly  adorned, according  to  their  rank,aftd 
decked  with  garlands  of  various  herbs  tod  flowers ; 
(Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aul  903.)     The  herbs  were  thofe 
which  ufually  expreffed  fome  allufion  to  the  affairs 
of  marriage,  as  thofe  facred  to  Venus,  or  *i<ruji4Cf  m% 
f*n«i»,  w«/*o>,  &c. ;  (Schol.  in  Ariftoph.  Pac.)  cakes 
made  of  fefame  were  alfo  given  at  marriages,  be* 
caufe  it  was  thought  to  be  iroAvytw,  remarkable 
for  its  fruitfulnefs.     Garlands  of  wild  afparagus 
were  ufed,  which,  being  full  of  prickles,  but  bearing 
good  fruit,  was  faid  to  refemble  the  bride,  who  had 
given  her  lover  fome  trouble  in  courting  her  af- 
fedions,  which  (he  afterwards  recompenfed  by  her 
pleafant  conversion.  The  houfe,  in  which  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated,  was  alfo  decked  with  a  wreath, 
which  was  called  s-ipo*  ya/AijAw ;   (Bion.  Idyll,  i.— 
Schol.  Ariftoph.  Av.  160.)  a  peftle  was  tied  upon 
the  door,  and  a  maid  carried  a  fievej   (Pollux, 
lib.  ?.  cap.  3.)  the  bride  bearing  ffvyiTw,ffuyrrptir 
or  ?f uynTf o*,  (Pollux,  lib.  x.cap.  12. — Hefychius.)  a 
frying-pan,  or  an  earthen  veffel,  in  which  barley 
was  parched ;  to  fignify  that  (he  rauft  attend  to 
houfchold  affairs. 
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The  bride  was  ufually  conduced  in  a  car  from  her 
father's  houfe  to  her  hufband's  in  the  evening;  this 
Was  called  ay***,  or  ayiviou  yvv&iua  •>  (Santas.  </.  Zr  vyot . 
~-Euftath.  IL  £  and  \.—CatulL  Epithal.)  lhe  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband  fitting  on  one  fide, 
and  his  friend  on  the  other,  who  was  called  r«f  «x»c  * 
the  woman  who  waited  upon  the  bride  was  called 
WjufcuriK,  jrofainytf iof,  Ya{«w/Af*f,  (Hefychius.  V, 
wpfayuyot. )  and  rupf tvr( **.  When  the  bridegroom 
had  been  married  before,  one  of  his  friends  attended 
the  bride  from  her  father's  houfe,  who  was  called  rv/*T 
f  oyuyot,  (Suidas.  —  Hejychius.  —  Pollux>  lib.  3.)  or 
wpporoAoc.  Thofe  were  alfo  fo  called  who  affifted  in 
forming  the  match,  and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
marriage;  if  women,  they  were  called  rf«/*wf*#*, 
vfotmrpqiifcc.  Torches  were  ufually  carried  by  fer* 
yantsbeforethebride,when  (he  went  toherhufband's 
houfe;  (Euripid.  Helen.  T%%.—  Hefiod.  Scut.  Here, 
y.  27 5.)  T^cy  WW  fometimes  attended  with 
fingers  and  dancers ;  (Horn.  Iliad.  j3,  v.  490.)  The 
fong  was  called  a^aruoy  piXoc,  from  <*£]**,  the  Chariot 
in  wjiich  they  rode  j  the  axletree  of  which  they 
broke,  when  t^y  arrived  at  the  end  of  (he  journey  5 
by  which,  they  fignified  that  the  bride  was  never  to. 
return  tp  h?r  father's  houfe.  The  Rhodians  were 
accuftqmed  to  fend  for  the  bride  by  the  public 
crier  J  (Ham.  IL  X.  491. — Ter.  Adelpk.  aft.  5./C,  7. 
-^Euftatk.  in  Jl.  x) 

When  the  bridegroom  entered  the  houfe  with 
his  bride,  figs  and  other  fruits  were  poured  upon 
their  heads,  as  an  omen  of  future  plenty ;  (SchoL  m 
Ar'ifloph.  Plut.)  The  day  of  the  bride  leaving  her 
father's  houfe  was  called  vyfrxaif  «r*£i«,  (Suidas. — 
flarpofrat.)  and  celebrated  as  a  feftival,  diftind 

from 
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from  the  nuptial  fblemnity  j  which  was  kept  at  the 
bridegroom's  houfe,  and  began  at  evening,  the  time 
of  the  bride's  arrival.  A  banquet  was  prepared  for 
her  reception,  called  y&pot ;  (Horn.  II.  rf)  hence 
i*w  y*pov>  is  to  make  a  nuptial  entertainment ; 
(Horn.  II.  r.  2  99. — Odyff.  1. 1 8.)  it  was  prepared  from 
yefpeft  due  to  the  gods  of  marriage,  who  were  in- 
voked before;  and  that  the  marriage  might  be  made 
public,  (Athena,  lib,  $.cap.  i.)  as  it  was  ufually  at- 
tended by  a  concourfe  of  friends ;  (Terent.  Phorm. 
a£t.  4.  fc.  4.) 

Daring  the  folemnity,  the  gods  of  marriage  were 
honoured  with  mufic  and  dancing.  Thefe  fongs 
were  called  upiMMj  or  upmt;  (Homer.— Hefiod. — 
Verenf.  Adelph.)  from  the  frequent  invocations 
made  to  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage.  Hymen  or 
Hymenaus  was  an  Argive,  who  was  received  into 
the  number  of  their  gods,  (Horn.  ScAoI.  II.  9.  v, 
5930  on  account  of  a  generous  adtion  exhibited, 
in  delivering  fome  Athenian  virgigs  from  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Pelafgians.  Some  derive  the  word  **• 
c*  **«*»,  from  married  people  living  together  j  others, 
from  vpw,  the  membrana  virginalis. 

During  this  entertainment  there  were  feveral 
ceremonies ;  one  of  which  was  that  of  a  boy,  co- 
vered with  acorns  and  the  boughs  of  thorns,  carrying 
a  bafket  full  of  bread,  and  tinging  tfvyo*  **xov,  tvgon 
ptptiwt,  I  have  left  the  worfe,  and  found  the  better  j 
which  leemed  to  fignify,  that  a  married  life  was  to 
be  preferred  to  celibacy.  The  Spartans  carried 
cakes  made  in  various  figures,  called  nujiCounf,  whilft 
they  danced  and  fung  the  praifes  of  the  bride \(Athe^ 
tue<  lib*  10. — Htfych.) 

When  the  dances  were  ended,  the  married  pair 
yr ere  conducted  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  termed 
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lib.  5.)  The  Spartans  allowed  marriages  between 
thofe  who  had  only  the  fame  mother,  and  different 
fathers ;  (Phil.  Judtus.)  The  Athenians  were  for- 
bidden to  many  fifters  by  the  fame  mother,  but  not 
thofe  by  the  fame  father;  (PhiL  Juda.  lib.  de  Leg. 
Spec.  — ■  Plutarch.  Themiftocl.  —  Athena,  lib.  1 2.— 
Plutarch.  Cimon. — Cornel:  Nep.  Cimon. — Schol.  Art- 
Jloph.  Nub.  1375  J 

In  mod  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  citizens  were  re- 
quired  to  marry  citizens.  Where  a  citizen  married 
a  foreigner,  their  children  were  doomed  to  per- 
petual flavery.  If  a  foreigner  married  a  free  woman 
of  Athens,  any  perfon  might  accufe  him  before  the 
thefmothetse,  where,  if  he  was  convifted,  they  fold 
him  for  a  Have,  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated* 
one  third  part  of  them  belonging  to  the  accufer. 
He  who  gave  a  foreign  woman  in  marriage  to  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  pretending  that  (he  was  his  own 
daughter,  was  deprived  of  his  privilege  in  public 
aflemblies,  and  of  other  rights  belonging  to  him  as 
a  citizen.  If  any  man  of  Athens  married  a  woman 
who  was  nbt  free  of  that  city,  he  was  fined  one 
thoufand  drachms  -,  (Demofih.  in  Near.)  The  fe- 
verity  of  the  old  laws  in  thefe  inftances  was  after- 
wards fo  mitigated,  that  the  children  of  foreign 
women  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  free-bom  citizens. 
Thefe  laws  wtre  at  different  periods  renewed  and 
repealed ;  (Plutarch.  Pericl. — ptmofth.  in  Eubul.) 

Virgios  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the 
confent  of  their  parents  -9  (Mufieus  Hero.  v.  179.— 
Euripid.  Androm. — Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.)  Men 
were  f  not  permitted  to  marry  without  Confulting 
their  parents;  (Horn.  Jl.  1.  v.  39.— Terent.  Andr. 
a3.  1.  fc.  1. — II.  r.  291. — Odyjf.  2.  a86.— Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  60.)    When  virgins  had  no  fathers,  their 
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brothers  difpofed  of  them;  when  they  had  no 
brothers,  their  grandfathers  ;  when  they  had  none 
of  thcfe  relations,  they  were  put  tinder  the  care  of 
guardians,  called  tmrpwot  or  «uf  10* ;  (Demofth*  in 
Stcph.  TeftJ  Sometimes  huflbands  betrothed  their 
wives  to  other  perfons  upon  their  death-beds  ;  (De~ 
mofth.  Oral,  in  Aphob*)  There  were  feveral  forms 
of  betrothing;  (Clem.  Alexand*  Stromat.  tit.  2.)  in 
which  fometimes  the  dowry  was  mentioned ;  (Xe- 
nopk.  JK«f«r.  Kb.  %.)  The  perfons  to  be  married 
plighted  their  faith  to  each  other,  and  to  their  re- 
lations, (AchUl.  Tat.  tfb>  5.)  by  the  ceremony  of 
luffing  each  other,  or  giving  their  right  hands  * 
which  was  the  ufual  form  of  ratifying  all  agree- 
ments; (Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  831.)  The  The- 
bans  plighted  their  faith  at  the  monument  of  Io-* 
laus,  a  lover  of  Hercules,  and  who  was  believed  to 
fuperintend  tj>e  affairs  of  love ;  (Plutarch*  Pelop.) 

In  the  early  times,  women  were  purchafed  by 
their  hufbands*  and  married  without  portions;  and 
the  prefents  of  the  hufbands  to  the  women's  rela- 
tions were  called  her  dowry ;  (Arytot.  Polit.  Kb.  a. 
cap.  8.)  But  this  cuftom  was  foon  laid  afide; 
(Euripid.  Med.  230.)  Hence  the  effential  differ- 
ence between  ywn  and  *vAA*xit,  wife  and  concubine; 
wives  always  having  dowries,  which  the  latter  never 
had ;  (Plautus  Trinum.)  Hence  thole  who  married 
wives  without  a  fortune,  commonly  gave  them  r; *»- 
x««,  an  inftrument  of  writing,  by  which  the  receipt  of 
their  dowry  was  owned,  which  gave  her  a  title  to 
greater  freedom  and  diftindtion ;  (Euripid.  Andro* 
math.  147  .>  This  cuftom  was  afterwards  difufed 
at  Sparta ;  (Jnflh.  lib.  3.  —  Plutarch.  Apoph:  — 
AtKat.  far.  H$.  Kb.  6.  cap.  6.)    All  the  dowry 
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permitted  the  Athenian  wives  was  afterward*  limit* 
cd  to  a  little  furniture,  and  three  fuits  of  dothes* 
left  men  (hould  be  inclined  to  marry  from  intereft 
rather  than  affieftion  ;  (Plutarch.  Sdm.)  They 
who  had  no  fohs  weTe  allowed  to  entail  their  eftates 
upon  daughters;  and  every  heirefs,  called  rarucMpi, 
was  obliged  to  marry  her  neareft  relation,  left  her 
cftate  (hould  go  out  of  the  family:  but,  if  her 
hufband  (hould  be  impotent,  (he  might  cohabit  with 
his  neareft  relation.  The  huibands  of  heirefles  were 
obliged  to  cohabit  with  them  thrice  every  month; 
(Phtarci.  Solon.  — Eufiatk  in  II. J  Wfcn  there 
were  any  orphan  virgins  without  inheritance,  who 
were  called  •*»»*,  he  who  was  next  in  blood  was 
obliged  to  marry  her  himfelf,  or  fctt)3  a  portion  on 
her  according  to  her  quality  :  if  he  was  -rtvToxwpt* 
tippet,  one  of  the  firft  rank,  five  mime  or  500 
drachms :  if  unrw,  of  the  fecond  rank,  300  drachms : 
if  £vyiTw,  of  the  third  rank,  150  drachms.  If  (he 
had  many  relations  equally  allied,  they  all  contri- 
buted in  equal  proportions;  or  if  there  were  more 
than  one  virgin,  their  neareft  kinfman  was  only 
obliged  to  marry  or  give  a  portion  to  one  of  them. 
If  he  refilled,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thou&nd 
drachms,  which  were  confecrated  to  Juno,  the  god- 
defe  of  marriage ;  (Demofth.  Oral,  ad  Mat. — SV. 
rent: Worm.  a£t.  i.fc.  1. — AS.  i.fc. 3.) 

When  money  became  afterwards  more  plentiful, 
the  dowry  given  by  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  was  in- 
creafed  to  ten  minse,  (Eufiatk.  II.  f .)  and  othei* 
in  proportion.  When  virgin*  had  no  relations, 
and  who  had  defcended  from  men  who  had  been 
ufcful  to  the  ftate,  they  were  portioned  by  the  pub- 
lic j  (Plutarch.  Aijjlid.)  The  leve  of  money  after- 
wards 
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*ards  became  their  guide  in  marriage,  (Plu+ 
tank.  Lyfandr.)  rather  than  any  other  commenda- 
ble qualifications.  Before  the  ufe  of  money  was 
common,  virgins  brought  to  their  hufbands  eftates, 
fheep,  oxen,  &c.  $  hence  they  were  frequently  called 
oAfft-iCdiai ;  (Eufiath.  in  II.  £.)  In  Crete,  lifters 
received  half  the  (hare  of  their  brothers  j  (Plutarch. 
Lyfand.) 

To  give  a  woman  in  marriage  Was  called  tyyv&*9 
(Demofth.  in  Ne&r.  />.  528.  —  Mlian.  Far.  Hift.  vu 
4.)  iityy\toL9>  (Pollux,  3.  c.  4.)  xxTtyyvuv,  (Euripid. 
Oreft.  1675.)  iiina.ij  (Horn.  11.  r.  29 1. — Demofth. 
in  Near.  p.  5(28.)  and  *(i*>o£iiv -,  (Euripid.  Ele fir. 
24.)  The  betrothed  man  gave  to  the  betrothed 
woman,  as  a  pledge  of  his  honour  and  love,  a  pre- 
fent  named  »ff«,  (Jul.  Gell.  17.  a.)  «££*&»*,  (Me- 
nand.  Fragy.  ex  incert.  Com. — Iftus  Orat.  7  de  Cir. 
Her  edit.  p.  513.  —  Plaut.  Mil.  Glorios.  iv.  1.  11.) 
t<W,  (Horn.  II.  tr.  igo.  —  Odyf.  Z.  159.)  and 
pvurfii';  (Hefych. — Periz.  ad.  Mlian.  iv.  1.) 

The  dowry  was  named  Tfo»£,  /*c*Aia,  and  fogm  j 
(Euftatkius.)  When  the  wife  brought  a  dowry, 
the  hufband  commonly  made  a  fettlement  to  pro- 
vide  for  her  in  cafe  of  death  or  divorce,  which  was 
called  «irm/*iipft;  (Hefychsus.  — -  Pollux.  —  Suidas: 
Harpocration.)  fometimes  ampigm,  a  recompencc 
for  her  dowry,  or  wqCoXq*  from  wr«&*XAii»,  given  in- 
ftead  of  a  dowry.  Where  no  fuch  fecurity  was  given, 
hufbands,  who  were  divorced  from  their  wives,  were 
obliged  to  return  their  dowry.  Their  heirs  were 
bound  to  the  fame,  if  they  refufed  to  maintain  the 
wives  of  thofe  whofe  eftates  they  inherited  i  (Horn. 
Odyjf.  0.  v.  132.)  It  was  a  cuflom  at  Athens, 
that  if  the  hufband' s  eftate  was  confifcated,  the 
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dowry  of  the  wife  fhould  be  affigned  to  hen  He 
who  did  not  reftore  to  his  divorced  wife  her  dowry, 
was  obliged  to  pay  nine  oboli  every  month  for  in* 
tereft  during  the  time  he  retained .  it.  If  he  neg- 
lefted  this,  an  a<5tion,  called  <r«T«a  fan,  was  pre- 
ferred againft  him  in  the  odeum  by  the  woman's 
•guardian ;  (Demojih.  in  Ne<er.)  One  mirwe,  or  100 
drachms,  brought  an  intereft  of  fix  oboli  every 
month.  The  payment  of  the  dowry  was  attefted 
by  witnefles,  and  on  a  written  inftrument  called 
vfoixva.  If  the  woman  died  without  children,  her 
dowry  was  repaid  to  the  perfon  by  whom  (he  had 
been  endowed ;  ( If*.  Orat.  de  Har.  Pyrr.)  and  if 
the  woman's  Ions  came  of  age  whilft  flie  was  living, 
they  enjoyed  the  dowry,  allowing  her  a  competent 
maintenance  j  (Demojlk.  in  Ph*nipp.)  Whatever 
wives  might  bring  to  their  hufbands,  over  and 
above  their  dowry,  were  called  wotfkpp*  mvgtsx*, 
fVi/btitXia  and  f £wrf oixa. 

Before  their  marriage,  the  men  provided  for 
themfelves  a  houfe ;  (Hefiod.  §(y.  0.  23.— Theocrtf* 
— Horn.  11.  p.  700. — Valer.  Flacc.  lib.  6. — Caiull. 
Epig.  ad  Mall.)  Hence  widows,  whole  hufbands 
died  foon  after  marriage,  are  faid  to  be  left  widows 
in  a  new-built  houfe  \  (Horn.  27.  j .  66.) 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  prefented  to  Diana 
before  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  marry ;  which  cere^ 
mony  was  called  »(xtm9  the  virgins  themfelves 
*f*Toi ;  and  was  intended  to  appeafe  the  goddefs* 
who  had  been  incenfed  againft  fome  Athenians 
for  killing  a  bear.  Virgins  were  wont  to  prc- 
fent  bafkets  full  of  little  curiofities  to  Diana,  to 
gain  leave  to  change  their  date  of  life  $  (Theocrh* 
Idyll.  C.  66.)    This  was  called  xcamf  *pw>  and  the 
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virgins  x*mf if oi,  firom  the  baflcets  they  carried.  la 
fome  places,  perfons  of  both  (exes,  before  their 
marriage,  offered  facrifice  to  Euclia,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
Diana:  (Plutarch.  Ariftid.)  Sacrifices  and  prayers 
were  offered  to  her,  becaufe  (he  might  be  appeafed, 
as  a  married  life  was  odious  to  her*  (Eurip.  Iphig. 
inAul.  i  no.)  Thefe  were  called  y»y.n\m  «%•!, 
*•{ oy«/*f ia,  tt( ouXhoi  tvx*i9  or  vfortXtia ;  (Euftath.  in 
I/.  (}. —  Euftath.  in  lL  /*.)  Married  perfons  were 
called  rtXtiot,  (Bifet.  in  Ariftopb.fhefmoph.)  and  were 
faid  to  be  i»  (3»*>  tiai u#. 

The  gods  of  marriage  are  fo  called,  as  Jupiter 
riAtiof ,  Juno,  TiXii*  ;  (Suidas.)  Sacrifices  and  other 
devotions  were  paid  to  them  before  the  marriage, 
which  were  the  fame  as  thofe  offered  td  Diana , 
thofe  to  Juno  were  called  Hf  artXi *»,  from  her  own 
name  Hp.  It  was  not  allowed  a  virgin  to  many, 
till  (he  had  paid  her  devotion  to  Minerva  in  her 
temple  in  the  citadel ;  (Suidas.)  She  alfo  invoked 
Venus,  and  the  reft  of  the  7*4*4X1'*  0io*,  gods  fuper- 
jntending  marriage;  (Hefychius. —  Suidas.)  At 
Sparta  there  was  an  ancient  ftatue  of  A^ofim  Hf  *, 
Venus  Juno,  to  which  mothers,  whofe  daughters 
were  about  to  marry,  facrificed ;  (Paufan.  Laconic.) 
The  ancient  Athenians  pud  the  fame  honour  td 
Heaven  and  Earth,  which  were  believed  to  have 
particular  concern  in  marriages ;  (Proclus.  in  Tims. 
Platon.  Com.  5.)  The  fetes  and  graces  received 
alfo  the  fame  homage;  (Pollux,  lib.  3.  cap.  3,) 
The  day  upon  which  this  ceremony  was  performed, 
was  ufually  that  preceding  the  day  of  marriage;  (He- 
fychius.)  which  was  commonly  called  yap****,  x*(tv 
*if>from  the  cuftom  of  (having  upon  thefe  occafions ; 
(Pollux,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.)  and  prefenting  their  hair  to 
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fome  deity  who  prefided.  over  marriage;  (PoUu^ 
lib.  2*  cap.  3. — Lucian.  de  Dea.  Syr. — Paufan.  Attic. 
— Stat.  Tneb.  2.  —  Euripid  Back.  594.)  The  hair 
was  called  wXoxa/uoc  fynrrnf 10c,  becaufe  prefented  to 
a  god  who  had  the  care  of  their  education ;  as  it 
was  alfo  ufual  to  offer  a  lock  of  hair,  when  they 
arrived  at  maturity,  which  was,  moft  frequently,  to 
Apollo;  (Plutarch.  The/.)  fometiroes  to  the  deities 
of  rivers ;  from  an  opinion,  that  every  thing  was 
produced  from  and  nourifhed  by  water.  Hence 
the  term,  x*£0r(*?of,  applied  to  watery  deities  1 
(Euftath.  in  II.  ty.)  It  is  certain  that  they  were 
accuftomed  to  preferve  their  hair,  as"  a  grateful  of- 
fering to  thcfe  deities  for  their  prefervation  of  them 
in  danger  i  (Horn.  IL  ty.  v.  140.) 

The  parents  or  relations,  before  the  rparriage, 
offered  facrifices  to  other  gods  who  had  fome  care 
in  thefe  affairs,  called  wfoyafxeuz  and  wg«T*Ati*; 
(Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Jul.  718.).  When  the  vi&iiri 
was  opened,  the  gall  was  taken  out, ,  and  thrown 
behind  the  altar,  (Calius  Rhod.  lib.  28,  cap.  21. — 
Plutarch,  de  Conjug.  Pracept.)  as  being  the  feat  of 
malice  and  revenge,  and  the  averfion  of  thefe 
deities.  The  entrails  were  examined  by  the  footh- 
fayers ;  and  if  any  unlucky  omen  happened, 
{he  contract  wa6  diffolved,  and  th*  nuptials  pre- 
vented. If  any  ill  omen  occurred,  without  re- 
ference to  the  vidim,  the  marriage  was  prevented  j 
(Achill.  Tat.  lib.  a.)  The  moft  fortunate  omen 
which  could  appear,  was  a  pair  of  turtles,  indicating 
fincerity  of  affeftionj  or  the  appearance  of  x»iw«», 
crows,  which  were  thought  to  promife  long  life 
from  the  length  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  duration 
of  their  love ;  when  one  of  the  mates  dies,  the  other 
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atwayt  remains  folitary ;  (Alex,  ab  Alex.)  Hence 
the  appearance  of  a  fingle  crow  bodqd  feparatioa  or 
forrow  to  the  married  couple.  It  was  ufual  at  this 
time  to  write  over  the  doors  of  their  houfe,  pnto 
i;nr«  x«ko,  let  no  evil  enter;  (Diogen.  LaerL  in 
Diegen.)  None  were  admitted  to  this  feaft,  who: 
had  not  bathed,  and  changed  their  clothes  5  (Odyff, 
fa.  131.-T-Z.  27. — Ariftoph.  Av.  1692.) 

The  garments  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
of  different  colours,  ( Ariftoph.  Plut.$$o.)  and  wer* 
ufually  dyed,  (Suidas,  v.  Bamra.)  and,  with  their  at* 
tendants,  richly  adorned, according  to  their  raftk,atid 
decked  with  garlands  of  various  herbs  and  flowers  ; 
(Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  903.)  The  herbs  were  thofe 
which  ufually  exprefied  forac  allufion  to  the  affairs 
of  marriage,  as  thofe  facred  to  Venus,  or  *«rv/*C£  w, 
(Awtn,  rijo-ajuo*,  &c, ;  (Schol.  itiArijioph.  Pac.)  cake* 
made  of  iefame  were  alfo  given  at  marriages,  be* 
caufe  it  was  thought  to  be  ^oAvytwc,  remarkable 
for  its  fruitfulnefs.  Garlands  of  wild  afparagus 
were  ufed,  Which,  being  full  of  prickles,  but  bearing 
good  fruit,  was  faid  to  refemble  the  bride,  who  had 
given  her  lover  fome  trouble  in  courting  her  af* 
fe&ions,  which  Ihe  afterwards  recompenfed  by  her 
pleafant  conversion.  The  houfe,  in  which  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated,  was  alio  decked  with  a  wreath, 
which  was  called  rtpoc  yap^M  -,  (Bion.  Idyll,  i. — 
Schol.  Ariftopk.  Av.  160.)  a  peftle  was  tied  upon 
the  door,  and  a  maid  carried  a  fievej  (Pollux, 
lib.  j.  cap.  3.}  the  bride  bearing  *£vyfTo*,f{uyrrpw 
or  ?f vynTj «,  (Pollux,  lib.  i.eap.  12. — Hefychius.)  a 
frying-pan,  or  an  earthen  veffel,  in  which  barley 
was  parched ;  to  fignify  that  (he  muft  attend  to 
houfehold  affairs. 
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The  bride  was  ufiially  concluded  in  a  car  from  her 
father's  houfe  to  her  hufband's  in  the  evening;  this 
was  called  aym,  or  ayic-iUi  yw*iH0L9(  '  Suidas.  V.Ztvyoc 
—Euftath.  II.  £.  and  \.—Catull.  Epithal.)  fhe  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband  fitting  on  one  fide, 
and  his  friend  on  the  other,  who  was  called  ro^go* : 
the  woman  who  waited  upon  the  bride  was  called 
pv/Afcunif,  «-a{*jru/*f»of,  vafo^v^of,  (HefytkiUS.  t/, 
wptayttfyof.)  and  wpf  turf  t*.  When  the  bridegroom 
had  been  married  before,  one  of  his  friends  attended 
the  bride  from  her  father's  houfe,  who  was  called  wpr 
♦«y«yof,  (Suidas.  —  Hejyciins.  —  Pollux,  lib.  3.)  or 
wf»?«rtA0f .  Thofe  were  alfo  fo  called  who  affifted  in 
forming  the  match,  and  conducing  the  affairs  of  the 
marriage;  if  women,  they  were  called  rfo/AWfMM, 
*( o£i»*rfK**,fcc.  Torches  were  ufu&lly  carried  by  fer^ 
yants  before  the  bride,  when  (he  went  to  her  hufband '$ 
houfe;  (Euripid*  Helen.  718.—  Hefiod.  Scut.  Here, 
v.  >75«)  Th^y  W^re  fometimes  attended  with 
lingers  and  dancers ;  (Horn.  Iliad.  J3.  v.  490.)  The 
fbng  was  called  ot^an w  fuAoc ,  from  *f /**,  the  Chariot 
in  wjiich  they  rode ;  the  axletree  of  which  they 
brpke,  when  tt^y  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey  * 
by  which,  they  fignified  that  the  bride  was  never  to. 
return  to  hpv  father's  houfe.  The  Rhodians  were 
accuftqmed  to  fend  for  the  bride  by  the  public 
crier  j  (Horn.  II.  2.  491. — Ter.  Adelpk.  a8.  5./^  7, 
—Euftatk.  in  Jl.  %.) 

When  the  bridegroom  entered  the  houfe  with 
his  bride,  figs  and  other  fruits  were  poured  upon 
their  heads,  as  an  omen  of  future  plenty ;  (SchoL  m 
Arifioph.  Pint.)  The  day  of  the  bride  leaving  her 
father's  houfe  was  called  *f  wx*^  nm( i«,  (Suidas.— 
flarpofrat.)  and  celebrated  as  a  feftival,  diftind 
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from  the  nuptial  (blemnity  ;  which  was  kept  at  the 
bridegroom's  houfe,  and  began  at  evening,  the  time 
of  the  bride's  arrival.  A  banquet  was  prepared  fiir 
her  reception,  called  yapo*  5  (Horn.  II.  rf)  hence 
iauv  yapw,  is  to  make  a  nuptial  entertainment ; 
(Horn.  IL  r.  2  99.— -Odyjf.  i.  1 8.)  it  was  prepared  from 
refpeft  due  to  the  gods  of  marriage,  who  were  in- 
voked before;  and  that  the  marriage  might  be  made 
public,  (Athena,  lib,  5.  cap.  1.)  as  it  was  ufually  at- 
tended by  a  concourfe  of  friends ;  (Terent.  Phorm, 
a8.  4.  fc.  4.) 

Dpring  the  folemnity,  the  gods  of  marriage  were 
honoured  with  mufic  and  dancing.  Thefe  fongs 
were  called  upiwuf*  or  w/wmj  ;  (Homer.— Hejiod.-— 
Terent.  Adelph.)  from  the  frequent  invocations 
made  to  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage.  Hymen  or 
Hymenseus  was  an  Argive,  who  was  received  into 
the  number  of  their  gods,  (Horn.  Schol.  II.  9.  v. 
593.)  on  account  of  a  generous  aftion  exhibited, 
in  delivering  fome  Athenian  virgins  from  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Pelafgians.  Some  derive  the  word  «w 
c*  vAm,  from  married  people  living  together j  others, 
from  v/4dv,  the  membrana  virginalis. 

During  this  entertainment  there  were  feveral 
ceremonies ;  one  of  which  was  that  of  a  boy,  co- 
vered with  acorns  and  the  boughs  of  thorns,  carrying 
a  bafltet  full  of  bread,  and  iinging  ipvyo*  xaxov,  tv^ 
ptptwov,  I  have  left  the  worfe,  and  found  the  better; 
which  leemed  to  fignify,  that  a  married  life  was  to 
be  preferred  to  celibacy.  The  Spartans  carried 
cakes  made  in  various  figures,  called  *v(  iCawf,  whilft 
they  danced  and  fung  the  praifes  of  the  bride  \(  Athe- 
na* lib.  10. — Hefych.) 

When  the  dances  were  ended,  the  married  pair 
fere  conducted  to  the  nuptial  chamber,  termed 
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Supa,  (Tieocrit.  IdylL  27.  36.)  xrjfifo*  J*y*a,  (Horn* 
Odyjf.  t.  850.  —  Suidas.  — Harpocration.)  J&yiaTiov, 
(PoHuXy  iii.  3.)  OaXa/AOf,  and  *•*$-«*  ;  (Htfych. — £»- 
Jlath.ILy. — Mufieus,  z8o.)  in  which  was  the  nup- 
tial bed,  called  As^ec  *•»£*'«»*»  (Arijioph.  Pac.  844.) 
pv[AQt$iov9  tvvn  ku^(p«a,  (Pind.  Nem.  Od.  v.)  xA**ij  *v/x- 
0*xn,  and  ya/Aixov ;  (Pollux,  iii.  3.  —  Meurs.  Le8. 
Attic .\\.  9.)  It  was  richly  adorned j  and  the  coverings 
were  ufually  of  purple,  f  Ite  iVwp/.  P*/.  */  7^*/.  v. 
1402.)  and  ftrewed  with  flowers  ;  (ApoUou.  Argon, 
4.  1 141.)  In  the  fame  room  there  was  ufually  a 
fide  bed,  called  xtom  *a{*Cuf«c,  (Hsfyckius. — Pollux, 
lib.  3,  cap.  3*)  Before  they  went  to  bed,  the  bride 
wafhed  her  feet,  (Arifioph*  Pace.)  with  water  from 
the  fountain  Emax^sw,  fo  called  from  nine  citterns 
which  it  fupplied  with  water.  It  was  once  called 
Callirhoe,  The  water  was  brought  by  a  boy,  near- 
ly ^related  to  one  of  them,  and  whom  they  cal- 
led X»r{o0o£oc;  (Suidas, — Pollux,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.) 
The  bride  was  attended  with  feveral  torches; 
(Libanius  Declam.  38.)  round  one  of  which  the 
mother  of  the  bride  tied  the  lace  which  (he  took 
from  her  head;  (Scnec.Theb.  v.  505.)  At  this 
•folemnity,  it  was  thought  a  misfortune,  if  the  rela- 
tions did  not  attend  >  and  it  was  a  cuftom,  that 
the  mother  (hould  light  the  torches  when  her  fon's 
wife  entered,  the  houfe  ;  (EuripitL  Phanijs.  v.  339.) 
The  mother  of  the  bride  fometimes  performed. this 
office;  (Euripid.  IpAig.  in  Aid.  731.)  When  the 
married  couple  were  Ihut  up  together,  according 
to  the  Athenian  law,  they  were  obliged  to  eat  a 
quince  ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.— -Id.  in  Conjug.  Pracepi.) 
The  hufband  then  loofed  the  girdle  of  his  wife ; 
hence  Avw  £*mi>,  is  to  deflower,  and  ywu  Au<ri£*»w, 

a  wonwj 
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a  woman  who  has  loft  her  virginity.  This  girdle 
was  not  worn  only  by  virgins,  but  ufed  fometimes 
after  marriage,  to  fecure  them  from  the  attacks  of 
feducers;  (Nonnus>,lib.  12.)  Girls  were  called 
*fUT£oij  not  having  a  girdle,  as  not  being  yet  arrived 
at  maturity.  The  young  people  flood  without  the 
door,  dancing  and  finging  longs,  called  mfe- 
>,«fcuia,from  0«A*/*©f,thebride-chamber,£nd  making 
a  great  noife,  which  was  called  xmia  or  *ruvio» ; 
(Rcfychius.)  One  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  flood 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  who  was  called  fiuf ty •;  j 
(Pollux,  lip.  3.  cap.  3.)  All  the  fongs  were  called 
Tfuvftw,  and  celebrated  the  praifes  of  the  young 
jcouple ;  (Theocritus.) 

In  .the  morning  the  friends  returned,  faluted 
them,  and  fung  <4ril«A«pi«  lytfrix*,  becaufe  they 
>vere  defigned  to  awake ,  them.  The .  fong  which 
they  fung  the  preceding  night,  was  called  cmOaAa/uft 
x*»piiTix«,  which  was  intended  to  difpofe  them  to 
ileep;  (TAeacritus.)  The  folemnity  continued  for 
feveral  days.    The  day  before  the  marriage  was 

called  irf«uAj«,  from  av\i£trQou  t»  vvfxQita,  to  lodge 
with  the  bridegroom.  The  day  of  marriage  was 
called  yafAQi  j  the  day  following,  tmti%t,  (Pindar.) 
fignifying  a  <ky  added  to  the  ceremony.  Others 
call  it  *•<***«,  (Hefychius.)  from  jraAur,  a  renewal  of 
the  ceremony.  Others  c4ll  it  *itolv\l*.  Thethirilday 
was  called  xiravXix,  becaufe  the  bride,  returning  to 
her  father's  houfe,  feparated  from  the  bridegroom : 
others  fuppofe  it  to  mean  the  feventh  day  of  the 
marriage ;  (Hefychius.  —  Suidas.—Phavorinus.  &c.) 
On  the  day  called  *ir«uAi*,  the  bride  prefented  her 
bridegroom  with  a  garment,  called  *Tra\)\nTt>£im; 
gifts,  on  that  day,  were  alfb  prefented  by  the  friend? 
L  and 
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and  father  of  the  bride,  fometimes  called  **-«vAc«» 
fometimesfirauXia ;  which  chiefly  confided  of  golden 
veffels,  beds,  couches,  ointment-boxes,  and  utenfils 
for  houfekeeping,  which  were  carried  by  women  in 
great  pomp  to  the  houfe ;  they  followed  xMr*p«£or, 
a  perfon  carrying  a  baiket,  before  whom  went  a 
boy,  dreffed  in  white,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand. 
The  bridegroom  and  his  friends  gave  prefents  to  the 
bride,  called  «*«%*Xvirm{i* ;  (Suidas,)  hence   the 
third  day  has  been  called  gMtxaAuimif  m,  becaufe 
the  bride  then  appeared  unveiled  :  they  were  alfo 
called  flitffUTja,  oimjfia,  «8{ upar*,  and  *r{oc?9fy*r*£*«, 
becaufe  the  bridegroom  might  then  freely  converfe 
with  the  bride.     Before  marriage,  it  was  ufual  for 
virgins  to  wear  veils,  which  were  called  xaXvutj o»  or 
xoAvirrf «,  which  they  never  ceafed  to  wear,  in  the 
prefence  of  m$n  :  (Euripid.  Phanifi.) 

DivoRCis. 

TheSpartans  feldom  divorced  their  wives; (Hero* 
dot. lib.  6.  cap.  63.)  It  was  very  difficult  for  a  woman 
to  feparate  from  her  hufband ;  (Euripid.  Med  230. — 
Plutarch.  Alcibiad.)  When  a  feparation  of  the  men 
from  their  wives  took  place,  it  was'  called  txSoXXsiv, 
«*«Tf/*irf »>,  onroAun* ;  but  when  the  wives  left  their 
hufbands,  it  was  called  **q\hti».  Sometimes  both 
parties  agreed  to  diflblve  the  union ;  when  each 
might  choofe  a  fecond  mate;  (Plutarch.  Pericl. — 
Plutarch.  Demetr.—Valer.  Max.  lib.  5.  cap.  7. — 
Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  7.)  It  feems  to  have  been  not 
unufual  to  borrow  the  wives  of  one  another ;  (Ter~ 
tull.Jpol.eap.sg.—P/utarcA.  Lycurg.)  even  ftrangcrs 
were  allowed  this  liberty ;  (Nitolaus  de  Morib.  op 
Stoba.)     Other  adulteries,  which  were  not  found* 

c4 
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ed  upon  mutual  confpnt,  were  deemed  the  moft 
heinous  crimes,  and  feldom  committed ;  (Plutarch. 
Ljcwrg*) 

ADULTERY. 

The  punifhments  infiifted  upon  adulterers  were 
of  various  forts  5  in  the  early  ages,  this  crime  was 
the  caufe  of  war  and  bloodfhed;  (Herodot.  lib.  1.— 
Lycophr.  Caff.  1291.)     Offenders  of  this  kind  weir 
fometimes  ftoned  to  death ;  (Horn.  II.  y.)     Rich 
men  were  allowed  to  redeem  themfolves  with  mo- 
ney, which  was  called  p0tx*W*>  and  paid  to  the 
hufbandof  the  adultrefs;  (Horn.  OdyJJlt.v.  329. — 
354.)     It  was  ufual  for  the  woman's  father  to  re- 
turn all  the  dowry  he  had  received  of  her  hufband; 
(Hom.OdyJf.  6.  v.  317.)    Sometimes  the  adulterer 
was  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  his  eyes ;  (Servius  in 
jEncid. — Apollodor.  lib.  3.-—  Lycophr.  Caf.  421. — 
Valer.  Max.  lib.  6.  cap.  5.)     In  Crete,  they  covered 
the  adulterer  with  wool,  as  an  emblem  of  effemi- 
nacy ;  and  thus  he  was  carried  to  the  magiftrate's 
houfe,  by  whom  he  was  deprived   of  his   civic 
rights;  (CaUus  Rhodig.  lib.  21.  cap.  45.)      The 
punifhments  of  this  crime  at  Athens  feem  to  have 
been  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  magiftratc  ;  (Pan- 
fan.Baot.—Heraclid.  de  Polit.Athen.  )'by  the  laws  of 
Draco,  they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  pcrfon  who 
caught  them  ;  (Pan/an.  Exotic. — Demofth.  in  Arijlo- 
crat. — Plutarch.  Solon. — Lyfias.  Orat.J    By  the  laws 
of  Solon  thofe  who  caugjit  adulterers,  had  liberty  to 
caftrate  or  murder  them.  A  man  who  ravifhed  a  wo- 
man was  fined  one  hundred  drachms;  one  who  en- 
ticed her,  twenty ;  (Plutarch.  Solan.)  he  who  forced  a 
free  virgin,  one  thoufand  drachms;  and  whoever  de- 
flowered 
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flowered  one,  was'  obliged  to  marfy  her ;  (Plaul. 
AufaL)  But  if  the  virgin  or  her  mother  had  ac- 
cepted any  prefent  from  the  man^  (he  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  common  harlot ;  (Terent.  Adelph.  a3.  $.fc. 
2.)  When  any  one  was  detained  in  cuftody  on 
fufpicion  of  adultery,  he  might  appeal  to  the  thefmo- 
thetse,  who  referred  the  caufe  to  proper  judges,  and 
they,  if  he  was  guilty,  might  impofe  what  punifh- 
inent  they  pleafed,  except  that  of  death ;  (Demojlh. 
in  Near.)  There  was  a  remarkable  punifhment 
for  this  crime,  called  w*f  «TiA/*o<  or  f  *$> <tw<Wif ;  hence 
they  were  called  i  un-f  ***r«i ;  (Juven.  Sat.  10. 3 1 7 .)  The 
poor  only  were  thus  punilhed ;  the  rich  might  fatisfy 
with  a  fine  ;  ( Schol.  in  Ariftoph.  Pint.  a&.  t.fc.  2.) 
Women  thus  offending  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
moftfeverity.  If  any  one  detected  his  unmarried 
lifter  or  daughter  in  this  crime,  he  might  fell  her 
for  a  Have;  (Plutarck.Sokn.)  Adulterefles  were 
forbidden  to  adorn  themfelves  with  rich  clothes,  or 
to  vifit  the  temples ;  and  their  hufbands  were  for- 
bidden to  cohabit  with  them,  on  pain  of  ««/**•, 
infamy  ;  (Demofih.  Or  at.  in  Near.)  but  thole  who 
proftitutcd  women,  were  adjudged  to  die;  (SchoL 
Jrifiop/i.  P/ut.  16S: — Nub.  1079.— Suidas.) 

CONGUBIN£S. 

Concubines  were  called  voMaxifo,  and  were 
ufually  captive  women,  or  bought  with  money,  and 
always  inferior  to  wives.  They  were  permitted  to 
keep  as  many  as  they  pleafed,  without  offence.  Yet 
the  wives  envied  their  huibands  this  freedom;  (Hom4 
Odyjf.*.  433. — 1L  £447 — Senec.Agam.  995.)  Har- 
lots were  as  common  as  concubines;  and  the  ufe  of 
*  them 
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them  was  not  deemed  immoral ;  (Terent.)    They 
were  allowed  to  go  publicly  to  thofc  who  hired 
them  y  (Plutarch.  _SoIon. — Philem.  Delphis. — Horat. 
lib.  1.  fat.  2.  31. — Cicer.  OraU  pro  M.  del. J     Se- 
vere penalties  were  impofed  upon  thofe  who  defiled 
women,  citizens  of  Athens,  yet  foreigners  had  the 
liberty  of  keeping  public  ftews,  and   thefe  harlots 
were  called  gum,  ftrange  women.     In  early  times, 
harlots  never  went  unveiled,  nor  were  they  allowed 
to  proftitutc  themfelvcs  within  the  cities ;  (Ckryfipp. 
At  Athens,  they  chiefly  frequented  the  ceramicus, 
fciros,  and  the  old  forum,  in  which  flood  the  temple 
of  Venus  wWu/noc,  where  they  were  permitted  to  prof- 
titute  themfelves;  as  well  as  in  a  certain  forum  in  the 
haven  Piraeus,  called  root  /*ax£a ;  and  this  was  called 
Jfiy/ua,  (pircf  toy,    tfAircfi*  it  /**f  *>    xairfiAfi*,  to  em*  ; 
(Pollux.)     In  other  ports  there  were  feveral  ftews. 
In  fome  places  harlots  were  diftinguifhed  by  their 
apparel;  (Clem.  Alexand.  Padag.  UK  3.  cap.  3.— 
Athena,  lib,  12.)     It  was  forbidden  to  derive  the 
name  of  a  harlot  from  any  of  the  facred  games ; 
(Athena.)  .  At   Corinth,  there   was  a  temple  of 
Venus,  where  beautiful  damfels  were  prefentcd  to 
her,  who  were  maintained  in  the  temple,  and  profti- 
tuted  themfelves  for  hire ;  (Strabo,  lib.  8.)     Hence 
t0£t»9i«£<ii',  to  ad  the  Corinthian,  is  $t&i£(vuv,  to 
commit  fornication ;  (Hejychius.)  Thus  alfo  were 
ufed  Af0-C*«£fij<,  AirC***,  and  fomxj£u» ;  the  Lefbianj 
and  Pbasnicians  being  famous  for  this  vices  (Arifloph. 
Pint.  aft.  1.  fc.  2.)     Sometimes  by  their  beauty 
they  raifed  confiderable  eftates,  and  fometimes  de- 
voted their  leilure  hours  to  fcientific  ftudies,  fre- 
quenting the  fchools  of  philofophers,  that  they  might 

render 
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render  their  converfation  more  agreeable  to  parti- 
cular peiibns;  (Plutarch.  PericL  — Athene,  lib.  13. 
cap.  $.) 

EMPLOYMENTS    6?   WOMEW. 

Women  were  feldom  feen  by  any  except 
their  own  family;  when  in  the  houfe  they  were 
feldom  to  be  feen,  and  when  they  travelled,  they 
were  (hut  up  in  a  clofe  vehicle ;  (Plutarch.  Thc- 
mifiocU — Cornel.  Nepos.  Praf.  in  Fit.  Imp.)  For 
this  putpofe  the  Grecian  houfes  were  ufually  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  in  which  there  were  diftindt 
apartments  for  the  men  and  women.  The  part  in 
which  the  men  lodged  was  towards  the  gate,  and 
called  attfmt  or  a*tym>iTi<; ;  that  affigned  for  the  wo* 
men  was  called  yv*mxuvy  ywaixwmf ,  or  ywwimni% 
and  was  the  mod  remote  part  of  the  houfe,  and 
behind  the  *uXn ;  before  which  there  were  apart- 
ments, called  *•{ t&pof,  and  wg oav\io> ;  (Horn.  11.  £. 
v.  242.)  The  chambers  of  the  women  were  called 
rryiPi  feAa/uoi,  as  placed  at  the  top  of  the  houfe, 
(Horn,  //.y.v.423.)  to  which  they  afcended  by  a 
ladder  or  xA*p«£;  (Homer. — Euripid.  Phjmifs.  103.) 
Thefe  rooms  were  fometimes  called  ««,  «*«,  or 
wrifw*,  from  ««,  eggs;  hence  they  were  faid  to  have 
been  hatched,  when  they  were  born  in  one  of  thefe 
chambers.  The  women,  whether  virgins  or  widows, 
were  confined  within  their  lodgings :  their  apart- 
ment was  called  vajflfM**,  and  guarded  with  locks 
and  bolts;  (Euripid.  Iphig.  in  Aid.  v.  738.)  They 
were  fometimes  fo  clofely  confined,  that  they  could 
not  pafs  from  one  part  of  the  houfe  to  another  with- 
out leave  ;  (Euripid.  Phan.  v.  88.)  New  married 
women  were  almoft  under  as  drift  a  confinement  as 

virgins; 
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virgins ;  ( Andromach.  v.  876. — Stobaus  Serm*  72.) 
When  they  had  once  brought  forth  a  child,  tbey 
were  not  under  fo  ftridt  a  confinement;  jealous 
nufbands  indeed  kept  their  wives  in  perpetual  con* 
finement;    (Artftoph.  Thefmoph.)^    It  was  always 
thought  indecent  for  women  to  go  much  abroad  ; 
(Euftath.  in  1L  «. — Plutarch,  de  Prec.    Connub.) 
and,  when  they  did  go,  they  veiled  their  faces; 
(Hom.OdyJf.  i.  v.  208.)  but  the  veil  was  fo  thin, 
that  they   might  fee  through  it;  (Euripid.  jphig. 
Taur.  372.)     No  wife  or  matron  was  allowed  to 
go  from  home  with  more  than  three  garments; 
nor  to  carry  with  her  morq  meat  and  drink  than 
could  be  purchafed  for  one  obolus,  nor  a  bafket  of 
more  than  a  cubit  in  length.     They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  in  the  night  without  a  lighted  torch 
before  their  chariots.     It  was  afterwards  decreed 
that  no  woman  fliould  appear  in  public  undreffed, 
under  the  penalty  of  1000  drachms.    The  officers 
who  executed  this  law  were  called  ywaixowpo*  and 
yvtatixocfAQi ;  and  a  tablet,  containing  an  account  of 
the  fines  thus  incurred,  was  publicly  expofed  in 
the  ceramicus,  (Athene,  lib.  6.  cap.  9. — Po/lux,  lib. 
8.  cap.  jr.)   upon  tA«t*voc,  a  plane  tree,  which 
flood  there ;  (Hefychius. — Euftath.  in  H.  x.)     It  was 
ufual  for  women  to  have  attendants,  (Horn.  Odyjf. 
•.)  who  feem  to  have  been  grave  and  elderly,  who  had 
the  care  of  their  education,  and  were  companions 
to  them  at  home  and  abroad :  they  were  called 
Tfofoi.  Sometimes  old  men  attended  them,  (Euripid. 
Jphig.  Taw.)  and  fometimes  eunuchs,  who  performed 
the  offices  of  maids ;  (Terent.  Eunuch,  aft.  x.fc.i. 
—Ammian.  Mar  cell.  Hift.  lib.  14.)     It  was  the  em- 
ployment of  women,  in  general,  to  draw  water,  to 
keep  fheep,  and  to  feed  cows  and  horfes ;  (Horn.  IL 

^J>  t.v. 
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•.  v.  1S5.)  to  fpin,  weave,  and  to  work  all  forts  of 
embroidery ;  and  they  had  apartments  in  their 
houfcs  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  as  yvvxixao*,  ij-w*  0«x»- 
poy,  TfljAao-^f  yoc  oixog,  &c. .  The  management  of  the 
provisions  and  other  houfehold  affairs  was  commit- 
ted to  their  care,  according  to  their  rank  and  con- 
dition. The  condudt  of  the  Spartan  women  was 
different  to  that  of  other  women  of  Greece.  Their 
virgins  went  abroad  unveiled,  their  married  women 
.  veiled;  (Pint.  Apoph.  Laconic.)  the  virgins  exer- 
cifed  themfelves  in  running,  wreftling,  throwing 
quoits,  and  cafting  darts ;  they  appeared,  at  their 
folemn  feftivals  and  facrifices,  naked  as  well  as  the 
men,  obferving  much  modefty  in  their  dancing  and 
finging;  (Plutarch.  Lycurg.)  which  cuftom  after- 
wards tended  to  encourage  the  indulgence  of  vicious 
habits;  (Plutarch. Num.) 

WOMEN   IN    CHILD-BIRTH. 

Thofe  who  wi(hed  to  have  children,  made  ample 
prefents  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  called  Tf  *Tw«r#f  *?, 
or  Tf  iT©ir*Tf  tit,  the  third  fathers,  who  were  thought 
to  have  the  care  of  generation.  Some  fuppofe 
thcfe  to  prefide  over  the  winds,  (Suidas.)  and  that 
their  names  are  Amaclides,  Protocles,  and  Proto- 
cleon :  others  underftand,  that  they  are  the  winds 
themfelves :  others  call  them  Cottusy  Briareus,  and 
Gyges,  and  that  they  were  the  fons  of  Ovf*w  and 
Ttiy  Heaven  and  Earth ;  (Suidas. — Hefy chins. — Pha- 
vorittusy  &c.)  The  goddefs,  who  took  care  of  wo- 
men in  child-birth,  was  called  E1X1  tfcua,  or  EiAnfaci*, 
fometimes  ExcuOw ;  (Nonnus  Dionys. — Theocrit.  Idyll. 
,  £.)  who  was  alfo  ftyled  uhwv  iT*(*yt,  uJjjw  *fw*t, 
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ftjjAfiw  tfWTfifft,  &c. :  fbe  was  fotnetimes  called  <pwr- 
f  (go?,  from  bringing  light.  She  was  reprefented 
with  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand.  Some  call  her. 
an  Hyperborean,  who  came  to  Delos  to  affift  La- 
tona  in  her.  labour  ;  (Paufan.  Attic.)  others  call  her 
the  mother  of  Cupid  ;  f  Paufan.  Bcsotic.)  and  ftate 
that  (he  was  more  ancient  than  Saturn,  and  the  fame 
•with  w«rf«p«n,  fate.  Others  make  her  the  fame 
with  Juno,  Diana,  (Horat.  lib.  3.  Od.  23. — HoraU 
Carm.  Secul.)  the  moon,  (Cicer.  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib. 
a.)  &c.  The  daughters  of  Juno  were  employed  in 
the  fame  office,  and  bore  the  fame  title ;  (Ham.  II. 
X.  269.)  Diana  is  hence  called  Moyoroxoc ;  (Theo- 
crit.)  Proferpina  was  alfo  thought  to  have  fome 
concern  for  women  in  labour ;  if  fhe  is  not  the  fame 
with  Diana,'  who  was  called  in  heaven  ZcPwi),  the 
moon ;  upon  the  earth,  AfT£/*i?,  Diana;  in  hell, 
ntftrifovn,  Proferpina;  and  called  by  the  terms, 
*aifl-f  of  of,  $igi<r€io$y  Tj  ipoj  ^oc,  &c.  They  invoked 
thefe  goddeffesj  that  the  women  might  be  deliver- 
ed without  pain,  which  was  thought  a  high  mark 
of  divine  favour,  (Tieocrit.  Idyll.  £.  56.)  and  to  be 
conferred  on  none  but  the  chafte  and  virtuous ; 
(Plaut.  Amp  Ait.  aft.  5./  1.)  They  entertained  the 
fame  opinions,  when  women  brought  forth  twins  ; 
(Plaut.  Amphit.  aft.  $.f.  1.)  Women,  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  held  ufually  in  their  hands  branches  of 
palm,  as  tokens  of  joy  and  an  eafy  delivery;  (Theogn. 
Gnom.  v.  5.— Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apollin.  v.  14.)  The 
Athenians  at  firft  ufed  none  but  jnen  -mid wives  ; 
but  women  were  afterwards  permitted  to  ftudy 
phyfic,  and  to  pra&ife  this  branch  of  it ;  (Hyginus. 
Fab.  274.) 

p  p  2  XNFAKTS.' 
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INFANTS. 

As  foon  as  the  child  was  brought  into  the  world, 
they  waftied  it  with  warm  water,  in  a  veffel,  called 
AovTfj*  j  or  anointed  it  with  oil,  in  a  veffel,  called 
X*Xo*  >  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  v.  14. — Plutarch. 
Lycurg. — Lycophr.Ca]f.v.$\<). — Eurip.  Ion.  1493.) 
The  Spartans  bathed  it  in  wine,  to  ftrengthen  and 
brace  it.  The  nurfes,  "called  oju<p*AnTo/Aia,  (Suidas.) 
then  cut  the  child's  navel,  and  wrapped  it  in  fwad- 
dling  bands,  left  its  limbs  fhould  be  disjointed;  the 
clothes  were  called  <*■*■«{  yxux.  Th*»  Spartans  did  not 
thus  wrap  their  children ;  who  were  accuftomed  to 
eat  meats,  and  to  bear  early  hard  (hips;  ( Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.)  At  Athens  they  were  ufually  wrapped  in  a 
cloth,  on  which  was  reprefented  the  Gorgon's  be<id, 
becaufe  it  was  defcribed  in  the  (hield  of  Minerva,the 
prote&refs  of  Athens,  by  which  children  were  com- 
mitted to  her  care ;  they  were  fometimes  placed  upon 
bucklers,  that,  when  they  grew  up,  they  might  be 
induced  to  emulate  generous  and  noble  example^ 
(Theocrit.  Idyll.  xS.)  The  Spartans  alfo  obferved  this 
ceremony ;  (Non.  DionysJib.  41.)  They  fometimes 
placed  the  infants  upon  whatever  might  refemble 
their  future  employment  in  life,  as  upon  implements 
to  winnow  corn,  called  Xixv* ;  (Callimach.  SchoL  in 
Hymn.  Jov.)  Sometimes  they  were  placed  on  a 
dragon  of  gold :  which  cuftom  was  inflituted  by 
Minerva,  in  memory  of  Erichthonius,  one  of  their 
kings,  who  had  feet  like  thofe  of  ferpents,  and, 
being  left  expofed  when  an  infant,  was  committed 
by  her  to  the  euftody  of  two  dragons;  (Euripid. 
Ion.  v.  1 5.  1 427.)  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth, 
the  midwives,  having  firft  purified  tbemfelves  by 
wafting-  their  hands,  ran  round  the  hearth,  with 
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the  infant  in  their  arms,  by  which  they  offered  it 
to  the  prote&ion  of  the  houfehold  gods,  to  whom 
the  hearth  ferved  as  an  altar.  Thte  day  was  hence 
called  AfQfM&Qiov  fijugf,  or  A^<pi(fyo^w<%;  and  the  pre* 
fonts  given,  were  called  ymQ\i6i  torus;  (Hefyck.—* 
JEfch.Ewn.T.)  It  was  celebrated  as  a  feftival; 
and,  on  this  day,  they  received  gifts  from  their 
friends.  If  the  child  was  a  male,  the  doors  were 
ornamented  with  an  olive  garland ;  if  a  female,  with 
wool  j  (Hefychius.) .  The  repaft  confided  of  varieus 
things,  but  of  xf  a/x6?i,  colewort,in  particular,  as  it  was 
fuppofed  to  create  milk;  (Athena,  lib.  9.  cap.  2. — 
/ib.2.  cap. 25.)  The  feventh  day  was  celebrated  with 
feftivities,  on  which  day  it  was  ufual  to  name  the 
child,  which  was  called  «6fy«u£ <r9<xi.  This  ceremony 
was  fometimes  performed  on  the  tenth  day ;  (Eurip. 
in  Fragm.  AEg.  14. — Barnes,  ad  Eurip.  Eleftr.  126.) 
They  fuppofed  the  child  would  now  live,  as  infants 
of  a  weak  conftitution  ufually  die  before  the  feventh 
day;  (Harpocrat.)  The  eighth  day  was  fometimes 
kept,  and  called  ymixtog  qutf *,  the  birth  day,  be- 
caufe  it  was  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  child's 
birth.  The  fame  day  was  kept  every  year  during 
the  child's  life" ;  (Terent.  Phorm.  a£l.  i.fc.  1.)  Some 
named  their  child  upon  the  tenth  day,  and  gave 
their,  friends  an  entertainment,  offering  facrifices  to 
the  gods;  (Euripid.  ALg.  Fragm.  v.  14. — Ariftoph. 
Avib.)  this  was  called  Smarm  ivt i»,  ftxxrw  wrrofjviipy 
iixATJ\v  wwtoli  ;  (Pollux,  lib.  1.  cap.  1. — Ariftot.  Hifi. 
Anim.  lib.  J.capt  12. — Hefychius. — Suidas. — Harpo- 
crat. &c.)  and  by  fome,  oppi^opa.  When  the 
child  received  its  name,  the  friends  were  prefent ; 
and  the  name  was  ufually  given  by  the  father,  who 
had  the  liberty  of  altering  ic  as  often  as  he  pleafed ; 
(Dcmofth.  Orat.  adv.  Bceot.  vtp  #vo/*«to5.)  it  was 
d  d  3  ufually 
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ufually  that  of  any  anceftor,  who  was  eminent  or 
illuftrious ;  (Schol.  in  Dcmqftk.  Or  at.  deMaL  ob.  Leg. 
—Plutarch.  Cimon.  —  Artftopk.  Avib.)    This  was  a 
cuftom  of  great  antiquity;  {Eufialh.  in  Hem.  II  u— 
Horn.  IL  £.  399. — Odyjf.  t.  v.  406.)    Their  own 
a&ions,  or  other  perfonal  qualities,  frequently  gave 
occafion  to  their  names ;  (Senec.  CEdip,  v.  8 1 2.) 
The  fon  of  Achilles  was  called  Duffo*,  from  his  ruddy 
complexion,  or  the  colour  of  his  hair ;  afterwards 
Nt«rT«A*/bu?,  from  undertaking  the  management  of 
the  Trojan  war,  when  young;   (Plutarch*  Marc. 
Coriol.)    Sometimes  they  killed  them,  or  expofed 
them  to  danger  in  fome  defert  place ;  which  was 
Called  ixTifcrf ou,  or  aworifofHai  5  (Eurip.  Phanifs.  25, 
—Arijloph.inNub.  531. — Van.  122 1.)  they  were  ex- 
amined by  certain  perfons  appointed  for  that  pur? 
pofe,  who  held  their  court  at  a  place  called  At *x*  i  if 
(hey  were  found  healthy  and  well  proportioned,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  educated,  and  a  certain  portion 
pf  land  applied  for  their  maintenance ;  if  they  were 
weak  and  deformed,  they  were  ordered  to  be  caft 
into  a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  near  the  mountain 
Taygetus ,  which  place  was  called  AroScm? .  D?ugh- 
tejs  were  moft  coijimonly  thus  treated.    This  bar- 
barous cuftom  wa$  prohibited  by  the  Thebans,  who 
ordered  the  children  of  thofe  who  were  too  poor  tQ 
jnaintain  them  tp  be  educated  at  the  public  charge  j 
pnd  when  grown  up,   they   were  ufed   as   (laves; 
(jE/ian  Yar.Eifi.lib.  2.  cap.  7.)  Children  were  ufually 
expofed  in  their  fwaddling  clothes,  ai>d  laid  in  a 
yeffel ;  (Euripid,  Ion.  v.  16.)  which  is  called  »rf*x»> 
(Ariftopk.  Han  J  or  jtVT?(*>    (Hefyckius.)     The 
parents  ufually  put  3.  collar,  a  ring,  or  a  (lone,  in  the 
pafket  in  which  the  children  were  expofed,  either 
fh$t  Jhey  piighf  jrftpryrard?  ftifepver  tfcepi,  if  they 
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furvived,  or  to  encourage  thofe  who  found  them  to 
nourifh  and  educate  them,  if  alive,  or  if  dead,  to 
bury  them ;  thefe  were  called  irtfihgaia  and  yvuj *«•- 
par*;  (Euripid.  Ion.  a6. — and  1431.  —  Terent. 
Heaut.  aft.  4.  ft.  1.)  Women,  during  their  con- 
finement in  childbed,  were  confidered  as  polluted  ; 
(Iphigen.  Taur.  v.  280  J  When  the  fortieth  day 
came,  they  keptafeftival,  called  TivcaooixQw,  when 
the  woman,  having  been  before  purified  by  wafhing, 
entered  into  fome  of  the  temples,  Which,  before  (he 
was  not  allowed  to  do ;  (Cenforin.  de  Natal,  cap. 
11.)  here  (he  returned  thanks,  and  offered  facrifices. 
She  prefented  her  garments  to  Diana,  who  was  hence 
called  X»t«mi  ;  (Schol.  Callim.  Hymn.  1.)  and  after  her 
firft  child  (he  offered  her  zone ;  hence  Diana  was 
called  Au<r*£«wi ;  (Schol.  Apollon.) 

The  Greeks  brought  up  their  children  in  their 
own  houfes,  (Horn.  11.*.  191.—  Odyjf.  Z.  aoi.^ 
and  they  were  nurfed  by  their  mothers;  (Eu~ 
rip.  Ion.  1360.)  women  of  the  higheft  diftindtion 
did  not  negleft  this  duty ;  (Horn.  II.  x-  83. — 
Odyjf.  A.  447.^  In  fome  cafes,  nurfes  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  houfe;  (Odyjf.  r.  482. — Odyjf.  *. 
ii.)  and  were  called  p«i«,  (Horn.  Od.r.  482.) 
titOu,  (Ariftoph.  Equit.  713.)  t»0*mj,  (II.  Z.  389.— 
Suidas.)  Ti8uMir«f«,Tfofo». 

In  the  ftreet  the  nurfe  ufed  a  fponge  dipped  in 
honey*  which  (he  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  child, 
when  it  cried \  {Hefych.  ad  xuj »»  j3u(r«^)  To  com- 
pofe  it  to  ileep  fhe  fung,  a*a«,  |3«uxaAay ;  and  thefe 
fongs  were  called,  pavx«Au«K,  (Hefych.  —  Athena. 
14.  3. )  and  mw*.  When  this  method  failed,  the 
nurfe  terrified  it  into  quiet,  with  a  figure  called 
pefptAvxf ion ;  (Ariftyph.  Theftnoph.  42^  —  Acharn* 
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582.— Plant.  Kud.  aft.  a.fc.  6.)  hence  the  ward, 
f**04©w0 «i  5  (Hefych.—Ariftoph.  Av.  114$.) 

CHILDREN. 

There  were  children  of  feveral  defcriptions  ;  as, 
the  IWiti,    lawfully  born  —  the  NtOoi,   born  of 
concubines,  —  o»  norm,  whofe  fathers  were  not 
known,  and  01  *af fim**,  whofe  mothers  were  impure 
before  marriage,  but  were  ftill  taken  for  virgins; 
and  0«toj,  adopted  children,     Thofe  were  reputed 
legitimate  children,    who  were  begotten  in  lawful 
marriage.     If  the  father  was  a  citizen,  and  mother 
a  foreigner,  or  if  the  mother  was  a  free  woman, 
and  the  father  a  foreigner,  the  child  inherited  moft 
commonly  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  which  he  was 
born ;  although  it  was  afterwards  enafted  that  none 
fhould  be  legitimate  who  were  not  defcended  from 
free  parents';  (Ariftot.  Politic,  lib.  3,  cap.  5.)  which 
law  was  afterwards  enforced,  or  difpenfed  with,  as 
occafion  offered ;  (Plutarch.  PericL — Schol.  Ariftoph. 
jfvib.)      Left  natural   children   (hould  infinuate 
themfelyes  into  the  roll  of  free  citizens,  fevere  fcru- 
tinies  were   made  in  every  borough,  which  were 
called  Aaifii?"'''*'  (Har.pocraU)  by  which  thofe,  not 
properly  qualified,    were  eje&ed   from   the  city. 
There  wa*  alfo  a  court  of  inquiry  about  fuch  per* 
fons,  held  in  the  cynofarges,  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Athens.     Thofe  who  had  only  one  free  parent,  were 
deemed  not  of  fo  honourable  a  defcent,  as  thofe 
whofe  pare&ts  were  both  citizens  1  (Plutarch.  The* 
tnift.)    Thofe  of  illegitimate  origin  were  generally 
confidered  in  a  difgracefiil  fenfe ;  (Horn.  11. 9.  v.  281, 
w^SophocL  Ajac,  v.  1  >^o.— Ewtyid*  Ion*  v.  589.) 
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If  there  were  no  legitimate  children,  nor  relations, 
the  baftards  in  feme  cafes  inherited  the  father's 
property;  (Demqfih.  Orat.  in  Macart.  —  Ariftepk.    , 
Avib.)     In  any  cafe,  baftards  were  not  excluded 
from  fome  fhare  of  their  father's  property.    They 
were  at  firft  allowed  500  drachms,  or  five  Attic 
pounds,  which  were  termed  nota*,  a  baftard's  por- 
tion ;  (Schol:  Ariftoph.  in  Suidas.  v.  fo0imk.)     It  was 
afterwards  raifed   to   1000  drachms,  or  ten  Attic 
pounds.    Their  portion  fometimes  depended  on 
their  father's  pleafure ;  (Sopater.)     Where  there 
were  no  legitimate  fons,  the  daughters  inherited  the 
eftates,  and  were  obliged  to   marry  their  neareft    . 
relations,  or  to  forfeit  their  inheritance.     Thefe  vir* 
gins  were  called  irs^  ixXuj  m  Its,  *-*t  j  *;£©*,  «nxx*£«,  and 
l*fltv*a* ;  (Eujlath.  in  II.  u.)  who,  and  their  neareft 
relations,  were  empowered  to  claim  marriage  from 
one  another;  if  either  party  refafed  to  confent,  the 
other  preferred  an  a&ion,  which  was  termed  nriAx*- 
fatai,  which  word  was  applied  to  other  lawfuits: 
hence  inheritances,  about  which  they  applied  to  the 
law,  were  called  xXuftwojAiai  *iriJ*x#* ;  and  thofe  which 
they  quietly  poffeffed,  were  called  avmlutoi.     It  is 
faid,  that  the  neareft  relation  was  obliged  to  claim 
his  wife  with  her  inheritance  in  the  archon's  court, 
if  he  was  a  citizen ;  if  only  a  fojourner,  in  the  pole- 
mar  chus's  ;    which  was  called  iy*J*ita£w8*i,  and 
might  be  done  any  month  in  the  year,  except  in 
Scirirrophorion,  the  magiftrates  being  then  employed 
ki  fettling  their  accounts ;  ( Petit,  in  Leg.  Attic.) 
This  law  gave  occafion  to  a  comedy  of  Apollodorus, 
entitled    HnJixa£*f*fw9  or  i»i&xa£o/*mi ;    (Terent. 
fhrm,)    When  men  had  given  a  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, 
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riage,and  then  died  without  fons,  the  neareft  rela- 
tion might  claim  the  heirefs  and  the  inheritance  > 
(Ifeus.  OraU  de  Pyrr.  Hared.J  They  who  had  no 
legitimate  iffue,  were  allowed  to  adopt  any  others; 
except  thofe  who  were  not  mailers  of  themfelves, 
xu{i«i  faurw ;  as,  flaves,  women,  madmen,  infants 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  were  not  allow- 
ed to  make  wills,  or  to  manage  their  eftates.  If 
the  adopted  perfon  was  a  foreigner,  he  was  made 
free  of  the  city.  The  name  of  the  adopted  perfon 
was  enrolled  in  the  tribe  of  his  new  father,  on  the 
feftival  called  eajyiAi*,  in  the  month  of  that  name. 
In  Sparta,  adopted  children  were  confirmed  in  the 
prefcnce  of  their  kings.  They  were  called  wcuhg 
•it©*  or  fianroinroi ;  and  ceafed  to  have  any  claim 
upon  the  family  to  which  they  originally  belonged; 
(Ifaus.  d*  Hatred,  ^fiyph.)  unlefs  they  firft  re- 
nounced their  adoption ;  (Harpocration. — Ifaus  de 
Hated,  Philoc.  and  Jriji.)  If  the  adopted  perfons 
died  without  children,  the  inheritance,  which  they 
received,  returned  again.  The  Athenians  forbad 
any  one  to  marry,  after  he  had  adopted  a  fon,  with- 
out leave  from  the  magiftrate;  (Tzetzes.  ChiL  6. 
Hift.  49.)  If  they  then  married,  the  adopted 
equally  (hared  with  the  legitimate  children.  It  was 
not  unufual  for  legitimate  fons  to  divide  equally 
by  lot  their  father's  eftates ;  allowing  a  fmall  por- 
tion to  thofe  who  were  illegitimate ;  ( Htm.  Odyjf. 
J.  v.  200.)  Thofe,  who  had  neither  legitimate  n«r 
adopted  children,  were  fucceeded  by  their  neareft 
relations;  (Horn.  11.  i.  v.  155.)  who  were  called 
j(i»f wr **  >  (HeJycAitts. — Pollux. —Hefiod.  TAeogon.) 
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In  fome  dates,  liberty  was  given  to  the  citizens  to 
difpofe  of  their  eftates.  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  ( Plu* 
tarch.  Solon.)  men  were  permitted  to  beftow  their 
eftates  on  whom  they  pleafed,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions: ( 1.)  That  they  muft  be  citizens  of  Athens,  not 
Slaves  nor  foreigners,  whofe  eftates  belonged  to  the 
public.  (2.)  That  they  muft  be  twenty  years  of  age  1 
under  that  age  they  could  only  leave  by  will  one  me* 
dimn  of  barley ;  (Ifausde  Hared.  Arijtarch.)   (3.) 
That  they  muft  not  be  adopted.  (4.)  That  they 
fhould  have  no  male  children  of  their  own.     If  they 
had  daughters  only,  the  perfons  to  whom  the  inhe-* 
ritance  was  bequeathed  were  obliged  to  marry  them; 
(IJaus  Orat.  de  Hared.  Pyrrki.)     Men  were  allowed 
to  appoint  heirs  to  fucceed  their  children,  if  they 
happened  to  die  under  twenty  years  of  age  j  (De- 
mojik.  Orat.  2. in  Stephan.  TeJi.J      (5.)  That  they, 
fhould  be  in  their  proper  fenfes,  and  have  the  full  ufe 
of  their  underftanding.  (6.)  That  they  fhould  not  be 
under  imprifonment  or  conftraint.     (7.)  That  they 
fhould  not  be  feduced  into  it  by  the  artifice  or  in- 
finuations  of  a  wife ;  (Plutarch.  Solon.)     Wills  were 
ufually  figned  before  feveral  witneffes,  who  put  feals 
to  them  for  confirmation,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  truftees,  called  i»i/*hAut«i,  who  were  com* 
pelled  to  fee  them  performed.   At  Athens,  the  afty- 
nomi  or  other  magiftrates  were  frequently  prefent  at 
the  making  of  wills  j  (Ifieus.  de  Hand.  Cleonym.) 
When  it  was  done  in  the  prefence  of  the  archons,  it 
lyas  called  Jock  ;  (Suidas. — Harpocrat.)  Hence  hm 
and  fahrfaij  are  fometimes  fynonymous ;  (Jfieus. 
fn  Aovoif  %xiPMK.}  and  to  fucceed  x&r*  to<rt»  and 
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kixtx  SioAuw,  by  gift  and  will,  are  oppofed  to  xar* 
Jim,  by  natural  right.  Sometimes  the  teftator 
declared  his  will  before  fufficient  witneffes,  without 
writing  it ;  (Plutarch.  Alcibiad.)  They  began  the 
form  of  their  wills,  by  wiftiing  for  life  and  health ; 
adding,  that  if  they  fhould  be  deprived  of  thefe 
bleffings,  their  will  was  as  followed— Er«*  /x»  «r, 

INHERITANCE  OF    HONOURS. 

The  rewards  of  honourable  and  valiant  a&ions 
were  frequently  inherited.  Thefe  chiefly  confid- 
ed in  the  public  education  of  their  children, 
fuitable  to  their  birth,  if  the  parents  died  with- 
out eftates.  Lyfimachus,  the  fon  of  Ariftides, 
received  from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  Attic 
pounds  of  filver,  with  a  plantation  of  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  together  with  the  daily  allowance  of 
four  drachms  j  Lyfimachus,  leaving  a  daughter, 
named  Policrite,  (he  was  voted  the  fame  provifion 
of  corn  with  thofe  who  obtained  victory  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  two  daughters  of  Ariftides 
were  each  of  them  allowed  three  hundred  drachms 
for  their  portions ;  (Plutarch.  Ariftid.)  Children 
alfo  participated  in  the  difgrace  of  the  diftionoura- 
ble  adlions  of  their  parents;  (Horn.  II  X.  v.  138.) 
By  the  Macedonian  law,  men  guilty  of  confpiring 
ggainft  their  king,  fhould  not  only  fuflfer  death, 
with  their  children,  but  all  thofe  who  were  nearly 
allied  to  them  fhould  (hare  the  fame  punifhment ; 
(Q.  Curt,  lib.  4-) 

FILIAL    DUTIES. 

The  children  feem  to  have  paid  affiduous  atten- 
tion to  their  parents  fometimes  in  the   lowed  of- 
fices ;  as,  by  wathing  and  anointing  their  feet ;  (Art- 
~*  Joph.) 
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fioph.)    They  were  anxious  to  revenge  the  injuries 
of  their  parents  j    (Ham.  Odyjf.  y.  v.  208.)  and 
to  provide  a  comfortable  fubfiftence  for  their  old 
age,  Which   was   called  y*f  eCem  ur ;  and  to  per* 
form  their  funeral  rites  with  decency;  (Euripid. 
Med.  v.  io$z.—Euripid.  Alcejlid.  v.  66a.)     Eveft 
when  they  undertook  any  bufinefs  of  danger,  they 
were  accuftomed  to  engage  fome  of  their  friends  to 
maintain  and  proteft  them  ;    (Plutarck.  Pelopid. — 
Virg.  jEh.  9.  v.  283.)     This  provifion  was  called 
Tgoptia, ;  by  the  poets,  Off irrnfia,  Of  MTTf  a  and  Of  r«T«  ; 
(Horn.  II.  t.  v.  478.)    To  be  carclefs  in  this  mark 
of  affection  was  accounted  a  great  crime,  deferving 
of  divine  vengeance ;  (Hefiod.  Op.  et  Dier.  lib.  1.  v. 
13.)     The  furies  and  other  infernal  deities  were  be- 
lieved to  be  always  ready  to  execute  the  curfes  of 
parents  thus  injured  by   their  children ;    (Horn. 
Odyfl'.   C.   v.   134. — Iliad.  •'.  v.  454.  —  Plato  dt 
Leg,' lib.  ix.)     They  were  puniflied  with  arip*, 
infamy ;  (Laertius  Solon.)    This  penalty  was  alfo 
incurred  by  thofe  who  had  beaten  their  parents* 
and  other  progenitors.     When  any  one  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  it  appeared  he 
had  not  honoured  his  parents,  he  was  rejefted. 
Children  were  not  obliged  to  maintain  thofe  parents 
who  had  negle&ed  to  give  them  fuitable  education; 
(jEfchin.  Orat.  in  Timarcft.)    The  fons  of  harlots 
were  Under  no  obligation  to  maintain  their  parents ; 
(Plutarch.  Solon.)    The  difobediencc  and  extrava- 
gance of  children  frequently  deprived  them  of  the 
care  and  property  of  their  parents ;    (Demofth.  in 
Spud.)  yet  this  was  not  allowed  without  a  public 
appeal  to  the  magiftrates  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
where,  if  the  charges  againft  the  children  were  al- 
lowed, they  were  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  herald 

to 
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to  be  disinherited  ;  which  was  called  onrojcufufflcj  iw 
viov,  and  the  perfon  disinherited  was  called  airoxn- 
fixioc ;  (llcfyckius.)  It  was  alfo  called ikimftm  r*e 
yt\>as%  and  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  inheritance, 
avaXxuC^u^cci  ug  ro  ytvos.  Parents  were  allowed 
to  be  reconciled  to  their  children,  ifter  which  they 
could  never  again  renounce  them  ;  (Lucian.  Abdi- 
cate— Ifaus.  de  Hared.  Ciron  )  When  any  one, 
through  old  age  or  infirmities,  became  unfit  to 
manage  his  property,  his  fon  might  impeach  him 
before  the  ^faro^c,  men  of  his  own  ward,  who 
might  inveft  hirii  with  the  immediate  pofleffion  of 
it ;  (Ariftopk.  Nub.  aft.  $.fc.  i.— Cicero  de  SeneB. — 
Schol.  Ariftoph.  Ran.) 

MEALS. 

There  were  four  times  of  eating  every  day ;  (Athe- 
na* lib.  I.  cap.  g.)  (1.)  A>cf«Ti(r/xa,  the  morning 
meal ;  becaufe  it  was  then  ufual  to  eat  bread  dipped 
in  pure  wine ;  which  was  called  a*f  ar*?.  This  meal 
was  alfo  called  «j »rw;  (Schol.  in  II.  j3.)  and  fbmetimes 
AavupoyAOf,  the  morning-meal.  It  was  taken  about 
the  rifing  of  the  fun.  (2.)  Ah™*,  fo  called,  becaufe 
after  this  meal,  fa  voyeiv,  it  was  ufual  with  them  to 
return  to  the  war  or  other  employments;  (Schol.  in 
Horn. II. (3. 38 1 .)  (3.)  AiiPuw,  fometimes  alfo  called 
#cv«e ifly*a,  the  afternoon  meah  (4.)  Aof  u-oc,  the  fup- 
per,  which  was  afterwards  termed  fairyo*-,  (Scfiol.in 
Horn.  IL  |3.)  Some  call  the  times  of  eating,  Ataxic-- 
/ua,  Agirov>  Eortfurpoi,  and  Attirvov ;  (Athena.)  Others 
enumerate  only  three  meals  in  the  day,  and  omit  the 
AnAiw;  (Athena  Jib.  5.  cap.  4.)  Others  only  reckon 
two  meals,  aotfop  and  fogTis;  (Athena,  lib.  5.  cap.  4.) 
and  that  the  other  words,  with  the  ancient  Greeks, 
included  the  fenfe  only  of  theft;  (Odyjf.  |3.  20. — 
Plutarch.  Sympos.  S.—Odyffl  \.  414.) 

ENTER- 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Their  meetings  at  entertainments  were  occafioned 
by  their  devotion  to  the  gods;  if  they  indulged 
much  in  the  life  of  wine  and  dainties,  it  was  on 
a  religious  account ;  (Athena,  lib.  5. — lib.  a.)  At 
feftivals,  they  fuppofed  the  gods  were  prefent;  (Ovid. 
Fqft.  lib.  5.)  and  on  thofe  days  refted  from  their 
labour.  They  mod  commonly  ufed  moderation  in 
their  drinking ;  and,  having  offered  a  libation  to 
the  gods,  quietly  returned  homej  (Athena,  lib.  8. 
cap.  1 6.)  The  aXxinvny  fometimes  called  *u«j£i«  and 
aa-vfA^oXov  fciirvov,  was  an  entertainment  given  by  one 
perfon.  The  «f«voc,  was  given  at  the  charge  of  all 
who  were  prefent ;  (Athena,  lib.  8.)  and  was  fome- 
times called  Otao-/;; ;  and  the  guefts  <rw9»a<r«T**  and 
#£*wr*».  What  they  each  contributed  was  called 
<ru/Apo£*,  iio-pof  &,  xar&€oAfj,  cvftGoXri ;  and  the  enter* 
tainment  was  called  itx-mtov  rvfMpognrov,  cu/xCoAijafltj  or, 
arro  <rv(jt,€o\r\<;y  xocrocGoXiov  ;  fometimes  to  tx.  koivx,  &C. 

At  Argos,  it  was  called  ^m.  The  pcrfons  who  col- 
lected the  charge  were  called  tg avir«*.  Perhaps  the 
iuTFvov  rvwyuyipov  or  rvvxyuyw,  may  be  the  lame 
with  tfowos  ;  (Athena,  lib.  8.)  The  ium<&  «n&<n/*a, 
or  «£  iwitofAotTtrt,  were  entertainments  in  which  fome 
of  the  guefts  contributed  more  than  their  exad  pro- 
portion ;  which  was  called  urMovcu.  The  t©  <zvo 
v*\>t  1  tot ,  was,  when  any  one  having  provided  his  own 
fupper,  put  it  into  a  balket,  and  went  to  eat  it  at 
thehoufeofanothenf^/&?»*.  lib.S.)  It  is  alfo  faid 
to  allude  to  the  cuftom  of  receiving  in  a  bafket  a 
piece  of  filver,  or  fragments  of  meat  inftead  of  a  fup- 
per 5  (Hefychius.)  The  tpayo*,  were  generally  moft  fre- 
quented, as  moft  apt  to  promote  fociety ;  (Hejiod. 
Oper.  et.  Dier.  lib.  2.  v.  340.)  and  condu&ed  with 

more 
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more  ojderand  propriety;  (Euftath.  in  Odyjf.a.  226.) 
At  public  feftivals  they  were  fometimes  intemperate 
and  diforderly ;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  *.  v.  2z6.)  The  en- 
tertainment called  yap*?,  was  the  fame  as  oAaxih. 
At  the  *£«ir*,  thofe  who  were  prefent  without  join- 
ing in  the  charge  of  the  entertainment  were  called 
«ru/*6*Aoi ;  who  were  chiefly  fingers,  poets,  or  thofe 
who  were  invited  to  entertain  the  company ;  (Athe- 
ne, lib.  1.  cap.  7.)  .  Hence  ocupGaAos  fometimes 
means  anufelefs  perfon;  (Plutarcff.  CorioL)  There 
were  fometimes  public  entertainments,  at  which  a 
whole  city  or  tribe  were  prefent,  which  were  called 
roo-o-tt-ia,  *Watriai,  &c.  or  fometimes  from  the  fort 
of  company,  as  JVjjxotawai,  tawva  fn/uxFia  and  ^njuoTixa, 
ff *t{ txft,  pvXmKx.  It  was  fometimes  provided  by 
the  rich,  by  contribution,  or  from  the  public  trea- 
fury.  Thefe  entertainments  were  conduced  with 
the  greateft  frugality  and  decorum ;  at  which  per* 
fons  of  all  ages  were  admitted.  They  were  .called 
by  the  Cretans,  avJfu*;  by  the  Spartans,  f«Jm* ; 
(Ariftot.  de  Repub.  lib.  7.  cap.  10,  —  Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.) 

FOOD. 

The  Grecians  were  at  firft  fatisfied  with  the  fpon- 
taneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  water  from 
fountains  and  rivers*  (Lucret.  lib.  5.)  In  early  times, 
tfc  moil  common  food  at  Argos  was  pears;  at 
Athens,  figs ;  in  Arcadia,  acorns,  the  people  of 
which  country  were  hence  called  PaAonfipayu,  acorn- 
eaters  ;  (Mlian.  Far.  Hift.  lib.  $.cap.  39.— Lycopkr. 
Caf.v.  482.)  Other  nations  of  Greece  generally 
ufed  acorns :  hence  the  trees,  which  bear  acorns, 
were  called  p«yoi,  from  p»y«*,  to  eat  5  (Ifidar.  Orig. 
lib.  17.  cap.  7.  —  Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  4.  cap. 
10.)    It  was  believed  that  they  lived  chiefly  upon 

acorns 
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ffeofns  and  berries ;  and  that  the  earth  produced 
corn  without  cultivation ;  (Hejiod.  Oper.  lib.  i.  v. 
1 1 6.)  till  Ceres  taught  them  the  art  of  agriculture  i 
(Paufan.  Attic. — Achaic.  —  Arcadic.)  The  art  of 
making  and  baking  bread  was  afcribed  to  Pan*  * 
At  firft,  barley  was  ufed  before  any  other,  fort  of 
corn,  (Artemid.  lib*  \.  cap.  Ji.—Plin.  Nat.  Hift* 
lib.  1 8.  cap.  7.)  as  the  food  of  men;  which  after- 
wards was  in  ufe  only  among  the  poor,  who  could 
not  obtain  other  provifion. 

Bread  was  called  &tro**  (  Paufan.  Ar cad.  4.)  which,  , 
fometimes  meant  meat  and  drink  -,  (Horn.  11.  u  34 1# 
— ••  507O  ** was  fometimtes  called  <tit©<  ;  (Hef.  ^ y*  . 
146.604.)  It  was  generally  carried  in  a  bafket,  called 
xocftov)  and  xavowir;  (Ham.  Odyffi  a.  147. — Theocr. 
Idyll.  24.  135.— ./Bi.  1.  705.)  Their  loaves  were 
baked  either  under  the  afhes,  and  then  thfcy  werb 
called,  neoSirM  ajvei,  (Athenhe.  3.  27.)  fyk£tyiai» 
(Athena.  3.  25. — Suidas.—Hefyckius.)  or  in  the 
oven,  xf  *6tfw« ;  and  then  the  loaves*  were  called 
*p iCanrflu  s  (Athena.  3. 26.)  and  imrimr.  The  Greeks 
had  another  kind  of  bifcad,  named  f**£«,  which 
was  made  with  a  coarfer  flour,  fait,  ahd  ftatferj 
to  which  oil  was  fometftnes  added ;  (Hefych.->-SchoL 
Ariftoph.  Pac.  i.—At/iente.  14.)  Barley  meal  was 
alfo  in  much  ufe,  called  *\pnoy ;  (Euftath.  11.  A.— 
Suidas.)  The  portico  at  Athens  where  this  meal 
was  fold,  was  called  aA^Tw/r**,  (Hefych.)  arid  r*<* 
*ApiTo*r«fciT  5  (Ariftoph.  Eccles.  682.)  The  O^oir, 
was  a  compofition  of  rice,  cheefe,  eggs,  and  honey. 
It  was  wrapped  in  fig-leaves;  (Schoi.  Ariftoph. 
Equit.  noo. — >and  Ran.  134.) %  The  (avttAtov  was 
made  wijh  cheefe,  garlick,  and  eggs,  miied  together* 
(Schol.  Ariftoph.  Acharn.  173. — Efuit.  768.) 

S  a  The 
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The  poor  made  their  bread  hollow,  into  which 
they  put  the  fauce.  It  was  called  p»rvAAif ;  (SckoL 
Ariftoph.  Pint.  627.)  hence  the  word  /airvXAour}** ; 
(Ariftoph.  Equit.  824.)  The  poor  at  Athens  alio 
lived  on  garlick  and  onions ;  (SckoL  Ariftoph.  Plut. 
819. — and  Equit.  S97-)  They  had  many  forts  of 
cakes,  as  wu{*jkik,  (Schol.  '  Ariftoph. *  Equit.  277.) 
rn«-*f4*f,  (Ariftoph.  Thefm.  $jy.)  *j*vAvj,  (Ariftoph. 
Pae.  1 194O  *t£mi,  (Ariftoph.  Acharn.  1091.^  ptAir- 
roa,  (Ariftoph.  Nub.  507. — Pollux,  7.  11. J  »iwtt«; 
(Ariftoph.  Plttt.  1 1 22  J 

In  early  times,  they  wholly  abftained  from  flelh, 
fPZ*/.  /#.  6.  de  Legib.)  becaufe  they  thought  it 
unlawful  to  eat  or  to  pollute  the  altars  of  the  gods 
with  the  blood  of  living  creatures;  (Porphyr.) 
The  firft  of  all  animals  ufed  for  food  were  fwine; 
who  were  thought  ufelefs  for  other  purpofes;  (Cicer. 
lib.  2.  de  Nat.  Deor.)  For  feveral  ages  afterwards, 
it  was  held  unlawful  to  kill  oxen,  becaufe  they  were 
ferviceable  for  their  labour.  It  was  not  ufual  to 
kill  young  animals,  (Athene. — Htm.)  becaufe  it 
tended  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  fpeciesj  brnce, 
when  fheep  were  fcarce  at  Athens,  a  law  was  enadcd 
to  forbid  the  eating  of  lambs  which  had  never 
been  (horn  5  (Athene,  lib.  1 .)  They  were  accuftom- 
ed  in  early  times  to  road  their  meat ;  (Servius  in 
/En.  1.  710)  vwy  feldom  to  boil  it ;  (Horn.  11.  p.  v. 
362.)  In  later  times,  at  Sparta,  they  were  frugal 
and  temperate ;  they  had  in  their  Sirron*,  public 
entertainments?  fimple  and  plain  diet;  the  chief  of 
which  was  piAaf  £»**•*,  black  broth  5  (Athetue.  lib. 
4.  gap.  6.)  The  poor  fometimes  fed  upon  grafs- 
hoppers,  and  the  extremities  of  leaves ;  (Ariftoph. 
Acharn.  1 1 15,  —  AElian.  Var.  Hft.  13.  26*— Ovid. 

Faft. 
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Faft.  4-  393  J  The  Greeks  were  lovers  of  fi(h  ; 
(Ariftoph.  Ran.  noo.^  They  were  fond  of  edt 
drefled  with  beet-root  j  which  difli  they  called 
vyyiXus  fmr  utAohw/aimu ;  (Ariftoph.  Adam*  894»— 
Pac.  ioi^J  They  were  alfo  fond  of  fait  fi(h,  of 
which  the  jowl  and  the  belly  were  their  favourite 
parts;  (SchoL  Ariftoph.  Acharn.  $bS.—*Athen*.  3. 
3 3 , — Ariftoph.  Equit.  1 244.J  They  ate  fweetmeats, 
almonds,  nuts,  figs,  peaches,  and  other  fruits; 
which  they  called  t{ «xt«,  (AElian.  Vat.  Hift.  I.  $u) 
Tf«y*p<rra,  (SckoL  Ariftoph.  Plut.  190.^  -mripri** 
juaira,  (At hen*.  1 4.  IO.^  irtpfxarot',  (At hen*.  1 4. 
12.^  They  called-  this  part  of  the  entertainment, 
iivrt^air  Tf **-«£«*,  the  fecond  courfes  ;  (At hen*.  14* 
10.J  They  ufed  *x*c,  fait,  in  almoft  every  kind 
of  food ;  (Horn.  II.  1.  214. — Plutarch.  Sympos.  6. J 

Any  one  who  wiftied  to  exercife  the  art  of 
cookery  with  unufual  care  was  expelled  the  city* 
(Max,  Tyrr.  Dif.  7.)  The  Spartan  cooks  were 
hence  called  t^owom  xfie**  pov*,  dreflers  of  flefli 
only ;  (ALlian.  lib.  14.  cap.  7.)  fbme  of  the  ancient 
heroes  drefled  their  own  provifion ;  (Horn.  II.  {.  t% 
209.)  Sometimes  the  xdjuhic  ferved  as  cooks; 
hence  the  ancient  cooks  are  reported  to  have  been 
•vti  w  tfAin^oi,  Grilled  in  divination,  and  vg oir«T» 
ya.fMv  *,  0v<na>v,  managed  marriage  feafts  and  facri- 
fices ;  (Athena,  lib.  14.  cap.  23.) 

In  later  ages,  the  art  of  dreffing  food  was  held  in 
better  efteem ;  in  which  the  Sicilians  were  highly 
prized  |  (Athena,  lib.  14.  cap.  23.)  hence  ZtxdUx* 
T{**t(ay  a  Sicilian  table,  was  ufed  for  one  luxurioufly 
fpread;  (Suidas.)  The  Athenian  entertainments 
were  alfo  very  frugally  given ;  (Athen*.  lib.  4.  cap. 

£»2  3.^ 
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3.)  hence  the  term  Amx*f »*,  like  an  Athenian,  is 
to  live  penurioufly ;  (Athena,  lib.  4.  cap.  5.) 

LIQUORS. 

Water,  in  the  early  ages,  was  the  ufual  drink :  after- 
words  hot  fountains  were  in  great  requeft;  (Plato 
Pritia.—Hom.  Iliad  ^  *;.  147.)     It  has  been  denied, 
£hat  they  were  wont  to  drink  hot  waters ;  {PoIlux9  lib* 
9*  cap.  6.  —  Atfan*.  lib.  3.  cap,  35.)   which  they 
only  ufed  for  bathing,  uxilefs  prefcribed  by  php- 
ficians.     Cold  water  was  mod  frequently  drank, 
and,  to  Fender  it  very  cold*  it  was  ufual  for  them 
to  temper  it  with  ice,  which  they  preierved  during 
the  fummer,  wrapped  in  ftraw  and  cloths;  (Plu- 
tarch. Sympos.  lib.  6. — Athena.  Ubi  3.  cap.  36;) 
The  invention  of  wine  was  afcribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  Bacchus,  to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid  on 
that  account.     Wine  was  called  owe,  it  is  faid  from 
(Eneus,  who  firft  difcovered  the  art  of  preffing 
wine  from  grapes;  (Nicander. —  Athena,  lib.  2.) 
Some  fuppofe  the  vine  to  have  been  firft  difcovered 
in  Olympia ;  others,  at  Plinthion,  in  Egypt  ;  (Athe- 
na* lib.  1.)     It  was  the  cuftom  for  matrons  and 
virgins  to  drink  wine,  (Horn.  Odyjf.  £)  who  were 
fome times  cenfured  on  that  account*;  (At hen*, 
lib.  10.)     It  was  ufual  alfo  for  infants  to  drink  it  5 
( Horn.  Iliad  •'.  v.  484.)     The  wine  was  generally 
mixed  with  water;  (Athena,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.)  hence 
cups  were  called  *g amg cs,  from  the  mixture  made 
irt  them;  (Homer  Odyjf.  a.)     Some  afcribe   this 
cuftom  originally  to  Melampus  j  (Athena.  Bb.  6. 
cap.  2.)  others,  to  Staphylus,  the  fon  of  Silenus : 
others  fay,  that  Bacchus  himfelf  taught  Amphyc- 
tyon,  king  of  Athens,  the  practice  of  mixing  wine 

and 
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and  water;  who  dedicated  an  altar  to  that  god; 
under  the  name  of  «j 9»of,  hecaufe  they  now  beg^iv 
to  leave  their  entertainment's  o$<n9  upright  or  fober: 
hue  alfo  enafted  a*  law,    that    only   wine,  mixect 
with  water,  fliould  be  drank  af  entertainments  i 
which  law  was  afterwards  revived  by  Soton  %  (Plin^ 
lib.  j.cap.  56. — Atfiena.  lib..  1.  cap.  2)     Some,,  to 
one  veffibl  of  wine  mixed  two  of  water,  others  tar 
two  of  wine  mixed  five  of  water ;  or  more  or  lef§ 
as   they  pteafed;  (Athena,  Hb.  10.  cap.  8.)     Ths 
Spartansi  boiled  their  wine  upon   the  fine,  till  the 
fifth  part  was  confumed  -,  and  btgan  to  drink  it  at 
the  expiration  of  four  years;  (Athena,  lib.  10.  cap* 
7.)    Sometimes  they  were  accuftomed  axf*™^* 
wiffiiMy  to  drink  wine  without  water,  which  thejf 
called  i*imu0>o-a»,  to  aft  like  Scythians;  who  were 
much  addi&ed  to  drunkennefs;  hence  ax£«™ni»v  is 
commonly  termed  exuftin   irwv  or  .nwOomfiir :   and 
axgaTwrw*,  is  called  a-xuftpMrwi? ;  ( Athena.  Jib.  io% 
cap..*].}     The  Thracians  drank  their  wine  unmixed 
with  water ;   which   they  alfo  frequently  poured 
upon   their  garments;    (Athena,  lib.   10.  cap.  g.) 
hence  fy****  wf©*©c»f,  the  Thnaciaxv  way  of  drinking, 
was  meant  axjaroTrcxna,  drinking    wine  unmixed 
with. water;  (Pollux,  lib.  6.  cap.  $.)    Jt  was  th? 
cuftom  of  fbme  to  perfume  their  wine,  which  was 
then  called  ws  [A^mrm ,  (MUan.  Far.  Hifi.lib.  ia# 
cap.  3 i.J  and  fometimes  pugfiimf,  which  fignifies  % 
potioo  mixed  withbdours;    (Hefychius.)     Several 
other  ingredients  were  mixed  with  wine ;  as,  fore- 
times acXf fra,  meal ;  hence  oms  «7ruA^iT^«»of,  winfe 
thickened  with   meal ;.  {Athena,  lib.   10.  cap.  9.) 
They  had  many  kinds  of  made  wine,   as,  wqjs 
xpfam,  wine  made  of  barley;  and  wos  t^nrog,  palm- 

e  e  3  wine, 
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wine,  fomctimcs  called  og«*  $fanp.    Ofc  was  a 
general  name  for  all  made  wine. 

Tbey  kept  tbeir  wine  in  earthen  veflels,  called 
*ff«p«c;  (Ham.  II.  *.  465. — Euftath.  II.  t.  3  8  7. )  or 
in  bottles,  called  «rcoic ;  (Horn.  II.  y.  247. — Odvf. 
2. 78. — p.  343 .)  Old  wine  was  in  bcft  repute ; 
(Horn.  Odyff.  p.  340.  —  y.  39  u — Pind.  Olymp.  Od. 
$.)  The  mod  famous  wines  were,  *»(  «p»c  iot ,  Oar**, 
**«£*•*,  X,of»  xf»ioTc«of,  folios,  (Mlian.  Far.  Hift.  12. 
$1.)  and  /aafiww;  (Hom.OiyJf.  1.  194.^  They 
fometimes  mixed  their  wines  with  perfumes;  (MH- 
an.  Far.  Hifi.  12.  31 .)  The  ancient  Greeks  drank 
from  horns  of  oxen ;  (Euftath.  H.v.  6.)  They  after- 
wards ufed  cups  of  earth,  (Athena.  11.  3  J  wood, 
glafs,  (Ariftoph.  Acharn.  73.^  brafs,  (Pollux,  io« 
a6.)  gold,  andfilvcr;  (Athena.  11.  3  J  Their 
names  were  chiefly,  fioXir,  n-ont^o*,  xva*£,  &*-«*, 

xmriXAo*,  rxv^of,  &*yof,  apiixwrfAAeit,  x«6«>,  yopif, 
*ty*6»*»,  xwrwCw,  /SauxoXioy,  0»if  mAi*©*;  (Athena.  1 1 J 
To- the  pleafures  of  the  table  they  added  tinging 
and  dancing;  (Horn.  Odyf.  *•  152. — Sebol.  Ariftoph* 
Han.  1377* — and  Vefp.  1317.J 

INVITATIONS   TO    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Me  who  provided  the  entertainment  was  com- 
monly called  •  *p*t»£,  iriuy,  £t<w£w,  mc  mum** 

tragedians  ©*x*Ji/*«k,  &c.    If  he  perfons  entertained 

were  Called  tairvjAovitf,  0*airfAfif,  tvpimxiy  oWfumi, 

fometimes  xAnrot,  o-vyxAuro*,  HnxAnrw.  Thofc  em- 
ployed to  invite  the  guefts  were  called  xxnrofts  and 
itnmxXnTipsi  fAiarfw,  and  lAtigrfoi,  from  lAw, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  table,  oh  which  the  pro- 
vifion  was  placed  in  the  kitchen;  (Athena,  lik.  4. 

'cap. 
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sap.  %\.)     Sometimes  to  invite  was  called  *«T*y£«- 
fur,  to  write  down,  from  the  cuftom  of  infcribing 
the  names  of  tfaofe  to  be  invited  on  a  tablet. 
The  hour  was  fignified  by  the  invitation  ?  and  as 
they  numbered  the  hours  by  the  motion  of  the 
fun,  frequent  ufe  is  made  of  **«»,  the  (hade  of  the 
Can,  and  r*»xfl0|s  the  letter  of  the  dial ;  (Ariftoph. 
Condon.  —  Suidas.  —  Hefyckius.)     Relations  often 
went  uninvited ;  (Athenk.  lib.  4.  cap.  26.  —  Horn. 
//•  p.  408.^    They,  who  were  brought  by  thofe 
who  had  been  invited,  were  called  *x*«if  umbra, 
ftades,  from  their  following  the  guefts,  as  (hades 
£0  bodies ;   (Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  7.  Qukft.  6.— • 
Jiorat.lib.  t,fat.  Z.v.  22. — Lib.  \.Ep,  §.%%.)  They 
who  inflnu^ted  themfelves  into  the  company  wherp 
tfcey  W£rp  not  welcome,  were  called  /*ui*i,  mufca?, 
flies;  (Plant.  Panul.  aSI.  $.fc.  3.  v.  76. — Plant. 
Mercat.  ail.  z.fi.  3.  v.  26. J    Flies  were  deemed 
gn  emblem  of  a  man  of  courage,  becaufe,  when 
Jjeatei*  away,  they  return  again ;  (Iliad  (.  v.  570J 
They  were  alfo  termed  Muxow©*,  Myconians,  from 
the  poverty  of  that  natjpji;  (Atbetus.  lib.  1.  cap.  y.J 
and  n*£ ***t©*,  Parafites ,  (Athens*,  lib.  6.  cap.  7.— 
Pollux,  lib.  6,  capt  *?.)    It  was  howeyer  ufual  for 
friends  to  vifit  at  the  hqufe*  of  each  pther  at  the 
times  of  entertainment,  without  waiting  for  an  in- 
yitation ;  (Euftath.  in  II.  0.— Plato  Sympos.) 

The  number  of  guefts  varied,  as  pecafion  of* 
f$red,  bitf  feldoip  exceeded  five;  (At/w*t  lib,  t. 
tap.  4.-~lfib.  15.  cap.  3.  J  though  in  later  times  it 
was  not  limited.  At  the  owenr^,  common  meals, 
not  more  than  ten  were  admitted;  (Euflath.  in  Horn. 
//.  (3.  1 26 .)  At  public  entertainments  the  number 
|pas  not  limited ;  (Diodor.  Sicul.J    Afterwards,  tp 

e  e  4  prevent 
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prevent  coafofioiv  no  pecfon  at  Athens  wasx  allowed 
to  entertain  above  thirty  at  one  time ;  to  enforce 
which  law,  men  called  yuvouHovopo^  weve  obliged  to 
go  to  entertainments,  and  to  expel  thofe  who  ex- 
ceeded, that  number;  and  the  cooks,  employed  to 
drefs  the  food,  at  entertainments,  gave  in  their  names 
every  time  they  were  hired;  (Athena,  lib.  6.  cap. 
%  u)    Men  and  women  were  never  invited  together ; 
(Ciier.  QraU  3.  in  Verr.  —  Cornel.  Nep.  Prof  at.  in 
Fit.  Imp.)     Before*  they  went  to  an  entertainment, 
they  wa&ed  and  anointed  themfelves;  (Athena. 
Hb.  4.  cap.  27.)     They  who  came  off  a  journey  wafh 
$d  and  clothed  fuitable  to  the  occafiqn,  m  the 
houfe  of  the  entertainer,  before  the  feaft;  (Htm* 
Odyjp.  i*  v.  48.)    They  alfo  waflied  their  hands  be- 
fore they  fat  down  to  meat ;  (Horn.  OdyJJf.  «K)    It 
was  ufual  ajib  ta  wafli  between  every  courfe,  and 
after  fopper ;  (Homer* — Ariftoph.  Fefp.)     To  waft 
the  hand*  before  ftipper  was  called  w^avtl** ;  to  wafl* 
after  fupper,  aw©iH\J>a<r0ai ;  and  to  wipe  the  hands, 
pirofjuzgwrQxi,  twiFOfAa£dudkn,  oHrofywoii.    The  napkin 
was  called  fxpaiyww,  x£l? •A*aJCTfw  *  inftead  of  which) 
in  early  times,  they  uiedi  <OT*u»y**a>*«*,  which  were 
the  foft  and  fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  they  after- 
wards caft  to  the  <3og*;    (Homer:),    fa  wathmg 
after  fupper,  they  ufed  fome  fort  of  <rpjy/*«,  **«- 
fu^im  Jfc«f»*>  &*&  *°  fc°ur  ^°  hands;.  (Athena* 
lib.  10.  cap.  ult.)    After  wa(bing,  the  hands  were 
perfumed  with  odours;  (Athena,  lib.  10.  cap.  u/t.) 
'    When  the  guefts  arrived  at  tbe  houfe  of  enter* 
tainment,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  faluted  them, 
or  one  appointed  in  his  place ;  which  was  called 
*<nra£<rOa* ;  (Schol.  in  AHJloph.  Plut.)    The  moft 
common  falutation   was    by  joining  their  right 
*  h^pds, 
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hands*  as  a  pledge  of  friendflrip.    This  ceremony 
was  very  ancient ;  (Bom.  Odyjf.  y.  v.  35.)     Hence  . 
&gi*0-(Ui  is  fomefcimes  joined  with  curnagBdcu ;  (Art- 
Jloph.  Plut.)    Sometimes  they  kiffibd  the  lips,  hands, 
knees,  or  feet,  in  falutations.     There  was  a  parti- 
cular fort  of  kifs,  called  xUTf  ov>  fbdda*.}  or  x^f  •> 
(Pollux.)  the  pot ;  when  they  took  the  perform  like 
a  pot,   by  both  his  ears ;  which  was  chiefly  ufed 
towards  children ;  (TtbulL  lib.  2.)  though  tome- 
times  by  men  and  women-;  (Theocrit.  Idyll.  «.  vi 
13  a.)    When  the  guefts  were  admitted,  they  did 
not  immediately  fit  down  to  table,  but  {pent  feme 
time  in  viewing  and  commending  the  room  and 
furokure  j  (Arifioph.  Vefp. — Atken*.  lib.  4.  cap.  27.) 

BATHING. 

It  was  a  frequent  cuftom  to  wafli  the  body; 
(-Eujlathius.)  Whenever  they  ceafol  from  forrow 
and  mourning,  they  ufually  bathed  and  anointed 
themfelves;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  r.  v.  170.)  At  the 
end  of  a  battle,  or  of  any  great  labour,  or  after 
a  long  journey,  they  ufually  bathed  in  rivers  j 
{Artemidor.  lib.  1.  cap.  66.  > — Homer.  Odyffl  £— 
Mofch.  Idyll.  6.  v.  31.  —  theocr.  Idyll,  *:  v.  31.) 
Virgins  were  obliged  to  bathe,  and  atcuftom  them- 
felves  to  the  fame  exercifes  as  the  men.  If  the  fea 
was  near,  they  repaired  to  it  for  this  purpofe,  rather 
than  in  rivers,  the  fait  water  being  thought  whole* 
ftrniej  (Atbeiue*  lib.  1.  cap.  19. — Homer.  OdyJiJ 

lATftS. 

Hot  baths  were  very  ancient.  HfaxAua  A«rf  *, 
the  hot  baths*  (hewed  by  Wlcan,  or  by  Minerva,  to 
Hercules,  when  weary  with  kbour,  are  celebrated 
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by  the  poets.    Oqpa  N»/*0«i>  Asrf  «,  hot  baths  of 

the  nymphs,  are  mentioned;  (Pindar.  Olymp.  ia.) 

One  of  the  fountains  of  Scamander  is  commended 

for  its  hot  water ;  (Htm.  IL  x)     A  hot  bath  was 

provided  for  He&or  by  Andromache,  againft  his 

Return  from  battle;   (Horn.  11.  x)    Neftor  orders 

Offff*  x«irf«,  a  hot  bath,  to  be  prepared  for  him ; 

(Him.  IL  a.)     The  Phacacians  were  very  fond   of 

the  ufe  of  hot  baths  i  (Horn.  Odyjf.)    Before  Bo**-, 

pi**,  baths,  were  in  much  ufe,  vefiels  were  ufed  for 

bathing,  called  <K*{4*ir6©i,  which  figtrifies  «>vcAo»  or 

**X0»"Wi  a  bafin  or  vefjql  (o  wafh  in,  being  derived 

*<xf«  ro  rnv  mrnp  pmfitip,  from  taking  away  the  filth 

of  the  body  3  (Phavorin.  v.  a<r*p>9oc .)     This  veffel 

belonged  to  baths ;  (Pollux.)     Public  baths  were 

unknown  till  later  times;    no  fuch  places  were 

anciently  allowed  within  the  city  ;  (Athend.  lilu  1. 

fap:  14.)    The  baths  contained  feveral  apartments 

the  «*ofom(w,  in  which  they  put  off  their  clothes 

the  vwKxvm  or  ?ruf  iar«fioir,  generally  a  circular  apart 

.ment,  and  provided  with  wv(  axainw,  a  fire  that 

does  not  fraofce,  for  thp  ufe  of  thofe  who  defired  t<? 

fweat :  thp  (farnpif  w»  a  hot  bath :  the  Axi?**,  a 

cold  bath:  the  aXc^m^ioy^  the  apartment  in  whjc^ 

they  were  anointed. 

ANOINTING    TH5    $ODY. 

After  bathing,  they  always  anointed,  either  to 
clofe  the  pores  of  the  body,  or  left  the  (kin  fhould 
be  rough,  when  the  body  was  dried ;  (Euftath.  in 
Iliad  x.)  In  early  times,  they  ufed  pil  perfumed 
with  odoriferous  herbs,  efpecially  rofes;  (Plin.  Nat. 
Hiji.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.)  hence  the  term  fo&tir  fX«it»,  oil 
mixed  with  roles  y  (Horn.  IL  i|>.  v.  186.)  and  apCfo* 
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*to*  tfoiw  and  rAmpM*-}  (Horn.  H.  J.  v.  170.) 
There  were  different  forts  of  oil  ufcd ;  (Athene 
lib.  15.  cap.  1 1.)  Solon  prohibited  men  from  fel- 
ling ointments ;  the  fame  prohibition  was  in  force 
at  Sparta;  (Athena,  lib.  15.  cap.  10.)  Women, 
however,  and  effeminate  men,  were  very  curious  in 
their  ointments;  particular  fpecies  of  which  they  ap- 
plied to  particular  joints  of  the  body;  (Athena.) 
The  feet  were  wafhed  and  attainted  more  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  body ;  hence  they  were  called 
ait«(«i  wohg  ;  (Homer.)  Women  were  ufuaily  em- 
ployed to  wafh  and  anoint  the  feet ;  and  it  was 
ufual  for  them  to  exprefs  their  refped  by  Jdffing  the 
feet;  (Arippk.Fefp.) 

fltfSTQMS    AT   ENTERTAINMENTS. 

There  were  feveral  forts  of  feats  ufed  at  enter- 
tainments; for  the  Grecians  fat  down  at  their 
meals ;  (Horn.  II.  x.  578. — ».  3 15.)  Aipfot,  was  a 
feat  containing  two  perfons ;  and  were  commonly 
placed  for  the  inferior  guefts :  0£«w,  a  feat,  on  which 
they  fat  upright,  with  Of  »>u<,  a  foot  {tool,  under  their 
feet;  KXtr/uc,  a  feat,  6n  which  they  fat,  leaning 
rather  backwards ;  (Athena,  lib.  5.  cap.  4,)  After- 
wards, when  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevailed, 
they  exchanged  their  feats  for  couphes,  that  they 
might  drink  more  commodioufly ;  (PJaut.  Stick, 
aft.  $.Je.  4.  v.  22.)  In  Macedonia,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  fit  at  meals,  before  he  had  killed  a 
boar  without  nets ;  (Athena,  lib.  1.  cap.  14.)  It 
was  the  cuftom  for  children  to  fit  at  their  meals  j 
(Tacit.  Anna/,  lib.  13. — Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  64.—* 
$ucton.  Claud,  cap.  32.)  at  the  bottom  of  the  couch; 

where 
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where  alfo  fet  people  of  meaner  condition ;  {Plu- 
tarch. Sympos.  Sapient. — Donat.  Ft.  Terent.)  -  The 
table  was  placed  in  the  middle,  round  which  ftood 
the  couches,  covered  with  cloth  or  tapeftry  ;  upon 
ttoefe  they  refted,  inclining  the  upper  part  of  their 
body  upon  their  left  arms,  the  lower  part  being  ex- 
tended at  length,  or  fomewhat  bent  j  their  heads  were 
raifedup,  and  their  backs  fometimes  fupported  with 
juHbws.     If  feveral  perfons  reclined  upon  the  fame 
bed,  the  firft  was  on  the  upper  part,  with  his  legs 
ftretched  out  behind  the  fecond  perfon's  back: 
the  fecond  perfon's  head  was  below  the  bofom  of 
the  former,  his  feet  being  placed  behind  the  third 
perfon's  back ;  and  in  this  manner  four  or  five  were 
placed  ;  (Cicer,  Orat.  in  Pi/on.)     At  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  it  was  ulual  to  lie  flat  upon 
their  ftomachs,  that  their  right  hand  might  more 
eafily  teach  the  table ;.  but  afterwards  they  turned 
upoathcir  fyles;  (Plutarch.  Sympos..  iib.  5.  2>u*fL  6. 
t—HqzoL  Ub.  z.  $at.  4.  v..  37..) 

The  guefts  were  ufually  arranged  according  to 
theic  rank,,  the  chief  perfons:  holding  bbe  uppermoft 
feats  y  (EujlatL  in  U.  £  v..  498.)  Afterwards,  al 
public  entertainments' there  was  ono^otK^ru^^  per* 
fon,  appointed  to  call  every  gufift,  by  name  to  his 
proper  place.  Hqroea  fat  in*  long  ranks,  and  th* 
chiefi  perfoBs  were  placed,  at  the  head  of  sach  rank 
on  both  fides  of  die  table.;  which  is  the  meaning  of 
tin  word  ax3<w,4  uppermoft ;  Qliyjiaih.  in  If.  £  v. 
498.— Horn.  II.  i.  v.. 217.),  '  Neptune  entering  tht 
lad  at  an  entertainment  of  the  gpds,,  yet  fat  in  the 
middle  ^  Jupiter  was  at  the  head  of  one  rank,.n«xt 
to  him,  Minerva  his  daughter ;  who  onpe.  give 
place  to  T hetis  $  (Horn,  //,  *•  v.  iqo.)    Juno  fat  at 

the 
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the  head  of  the  oppofite  Tank  ;  (Pint arch.  Sympas. 
irb.  1.  §>u*ft.  1.)  That  couch  placed  the  firft  or 
neaieft  to  the  table,  was  thought  the  mod  honour- 
able ;  fometirnes  the  firft  place  of  the  middle  couch* 
Sometimes  they  were  feated  promifcuoufly,  without 
regard  to  rank  or  chara&er ;  {Plutarch.  Timo*.~~ 
Sympp.  lib*  1.  Qu<eft.  *.)  It  was  ufual  at  Sparta, 
for  the  eideft  to  go  before  the  reft  to  the  couches^t 
tire  common  hall,  unlefs  the  king  called  any  one 
befovc  him*  (Euftath.  in  II.  /3.)  The  table  was  ac- 
counted {acred ;  through  which  means  honour  was 
paid  to  Jupiter,  the  god  of  frieadlhip  and  hofpi* 
tality,  (Synefius  Ep.  57.)  who  was  called  Snios  an<T 
**Aioc.  Honour -was  aJfo  paid  to  Hercules,  who 
was  hence  called  Tfav^mg  and  A7roTfairc£ioc.  It 
was  ufual  to  place  the  ftatues  of  the  gods  upon  the 
table,  and  thus  to  offer  libations  to  them ;  (Plutarch. 
Conv.  Sept.  Sapient.)  To  difhonour  the  tables  of 
hofpitality  by  any  irreverent  behaviour  was  deemed 
criminal;  (Juven.  Sat.  2.  v.  1 1  or— Lycophr.-Caffl 
v.  136.)  The  tables  were  originally  made  of  wood, 
polifhed  with  fome  art ;  and  the  feet  were  painted 
in  various  colours,  and  formed  in  different  fhapes. 
Fience  the  words,  £«p?,  «u£oo?,  kuiwowi  £«,  &c.  ;  (Ho- 
mer.) the  form  of  the  tables  in  atocient  times  was 
circular ;  (Athene,  tib.  11.  cap.  12.)  and  afterwards 
extended  in  length;  (Euftath.  in  Horn.)  They 
were  cleaned  with  wet  fponges ;  (Horn.  Odyff.  a.  v. 
112.— -Odyjl  v.  verf.  150. — Arrian,  lib.  7.  cap.  26. 
■ — Martial.  Epig.) 

The  tables,  in  early  times,  were  fquare,  (Euftath. 
Odyjf.a.  138 .)  and  thofe  belonging  to  the  poor  were 
generally  fupported  by  three  feet,  and  made  of  com- 
mon wood;  thofe  belonging  to  perfons  iri  higher  rank 

were 
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were  made  of  more  valuable  materials;  adorned 
with  plates  of  filver,  and  fupported  by  feet  curioufly 
carved,  and  called  after  the  names  of  heroes.     The 
moft  common  fupport  was  a  foot  of  ivory,  caft  in 
the  form  of  a  lion,  a  leopard,  or  fome  other  gni- 
nutl.    Some  have  fuppofed  that  a  table  was  fet 
apart  for  each  gueft;  (Homer.~  Athena,  lib*  i.  cap. 
fc)  although  it  was  thought  unfociable ;  (Athena. 
Sb.  i.  cap.%. — cap.  10.    Tf  **■«£*,  fignifies  the  ta- 
bles and  the  meat  placed  upon  them ;  (Pollux*  Bb. 
6.  cap.  I  a.)  hence,  irfwrfti,  Jfvr«f*i,  tgtrm  r(*Tt£*t, 
fignify  the  firfl,  fecond,  and  third  courfes  of  meat ; 
(Athena,  lib.  9.  cap.  a.) 

The  fupper  was  the  chief  meal,  of  which  there 
were  three  parts;  (1.)  An*?*  Tfooi/uw  or  vfinropm, 
was  a  repaft  before  fupper,  confiding  of  bitter  herbs, 
of  coleworts,  eggs,  oyfters,  ftwopiAi,  a  mixture  of 
honey,  and  other  things  ufed  to  create  an  appetite, 
(z.)  Aftirm,  was  the  fupper,  fometimes  called  xt$*Xi 
iur**;  which  was  plentifully  furnifhed  from  the 
former  provifions ;  (Athena,  lib.  4.  cap.  4,)  (3.) 
AfUTf(«  t{«mt«£*,  the  fecond  courfe,  which  confifted 
of  fweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  called  Tgayi}p«ra,  rjay*- 
|tari r/*p»,  f**TTU«f,  T£«ty«X*a,  tmfoginirpM,  crtpof  q*a-r*, 
***&**?*,  f4iT«^iri«,  &c.  The  Dorians*  who  called 
entertainments  aixAa  and  rv»*ixAii«,  called  this 
courfe  nr«ixXfi« ;  (Athena,  lib.  4.  cap.  ft.)  It  was 
farniftied  with  much  profufion  and  luxury;  (Athena, 
lib.  14-  cap.  11.)  although  they  were  temperate 
and  frugal  in  the  ufe  of  it;  (Herodot.kb.  i.eap. 
\Q.—Athen.  lib.  4*  cap.  10.)  Where  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  (Ji(hes,  a  paper  was  ufually  given 
to  the  mailer  of  the  feaft  containing  the  contents  of 
each  diflj,  who  communicated  it  to  the  guefts. 

They 
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They  were  however  very  fparing  in  their  provifion, 
and  in  the  early  times  were  fatisfied  with  one  courfe ; 
(Athens,  lib.  15.  cap.  *to.) 

Before  they  began  to  eat,  they  offered  a  part  of 
their  provifion,  as  a  fort  of  firft  fruits,  to  the  gods ; 
which  cuftom  was  religioufly  obferved;  (Homer. 
Iliad.— Horn.  Odyjf. — Plato. — Xenopkon. — Athens. 
lib.  4.  cap.  2  j.)  The  firft  of  thefe  oblations  was 
always  made  to  Vcfta,  the  chief  of  the  houfehold 
gods  ;  they  afterwards  worfhipped  fome  of  the  other 
gods;  and  then  offered  a  libation  toVefta;  (Homer. 
Hymn,  in  Veft.  et  Mercur. — Cicer.  de  Nat.  Dear.  lib. 
%. — Schol.  in  Arifioph.  Fefp.—Ptato  Euthfp.J 

During  the  entertainment  all  the  guefts  were 
apparelled  in  white,  or  fome  gay  colour ;  (Cicer.  in 
Vatin.)  and  decked  with  flowers,  or  garlands  com- 
pofed  of  flowers ;  which  the  mafter  of  the  feaft 
provided,  and  brought  in  before  the  fecond  courfe, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment ;  (Athene. 
lib.  1$.  cap.  10.)  They  thus  adorned  their  heads, 
necks,  and  breads,  but  often  beftrewed  the  couches 
on  which  they  leaned,  and  other  parts  of  the  room  1 
(Ovid.  Fafi.  lib.  5./ 

The  invention  of  garlands  has  been  afcribed  to 
Prometheus,  that  men  fhould  commemorate  the 
punifhment  which  he  had  fuffered  for  their  lakes ; 
(Atken*.  lib.  15.  cap.  5  J  Others  afcribe  the  in- 
vention of  them  to  Janus,  who  alfo  is  (aid  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  (hips,  and  the  art  of  coining; 
(At hen*,  lib.  15.  cap.  13. J  The  firft  garlands  were 
alfo  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  Bacchus,  and  com- 
pofed  of  ivy ;  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  16.  cap.  1.)  In 
later  times,  they  ufed  ivy  and  amethyft,  as  prc- 
fervatives  againft  drunkennefs ;  (Plutarch.  Sympos. 

lib. 
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lib.  3,  Qtutfl.  1.)  Some  fay,  thfc  raoft  ancient  gar- 
lands were  made  of  wool ;  (Tbeocrit.  Idyll.  2.  v.  z.) 
It  is  certain  they  were  made  in  the  early  ages; 
{Atftetuc.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.)  They  were  compofed  of 
various  flowers,  in  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  the  gods 
chiefly  delighted.  At  firft  the  particular  herb  or 
flower,  which  was  facred  to  any  god  >  upon  the  feftival 
dedicated  to  him,  was  generally  ufed ;  but  after- 
wards, any  herbs  were  ufed,  according  to  the  feafon, 
which  were  thought  mod  conducive  to  refrelhment  i 
(Athena,  lib.  ^.  cap.  zu—Lib.  15.  cap.  $.) 

Garlands  were  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence 
upon  the  bodies  of  men;  (Plin.  lib.  21.  cap.  3) 
Thofe  compofed  of  rofes,  were  dedicated  by  Cupid 
to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  filence.  The  rofc  was 
an  emblem  of  filence,  and  it  was  ufual  to  place  it 
above  the  table*  to  fignify  that  what  was  there 
fpoken  fhould  be  kept  private. 

It  was  cuftomary.  at  entertainments  to  anoint 
their  heads  with  ointment  to  prevent  fevers,  and 
other  complaints  arifing  from  intemperance  ;  (Alkt- 
n<e*  lib.  15.  cap.  13.)  Thefe  arts  of  luxury  and 
effeminacy  were  firft  introduced  by  the  Ionians  j 
(Valer.  Max.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.)  Ointments  were 
chiefly  applied  to  the  head,  but  other  parts  of  the 
body  j  the  bread  was  adorned  with  garlands  and 
ointment  $  (Athene,  lib.  15.  cfip.  $.) 
.  The  apartment  in  which  the  entertainment  was 
made,  was  fometimes  perfumed  by  burning  myrrh 
and  frankincenfe,  or  other  odours;  (Atktna%  lib.  3. 
cap.  22.) 

The  .  chief  attendants  at  entertainments  were, 

(l.)  Zv/»Tor#«fx°^>  fometimes  Called  d-ujbwrq<ri8  nn^tta- 
mc,  rgftri^optpof,  Tf airi^PTpios,.  0  ivt.  rut   T(ct*i£ns9 
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+gXiTtl*Xim  anc*  «*««*£•*>  the  chief  manager  of  the 
entertainment ;  which  was  performed  either  by  the 
mafter  of  the  entertainment,  or  by  another  named 
by  him  :  at  entertainments  where  the  expence  was 
proportioned  to  all,  he  was  elefted  by  lots,  or  by 
the  votes  of  the  guefts.     (2.)  BcunXtv;  was  the 
next,  and  fometimes  the  fame  as  the  former,  called 
alfo  r? *T!>y©f,  r»f *«jx°^  *tc»  ^^  king,  whofe  office  it 
was  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  table,  and"  to 
©bferve  whether  every  one  drank  bis  proper  pro- 
portion; hence  he  was  called  opBaA/*0f,  the  eye. 
He  was  ufually  appointed  by  lots ;  (Horat.  lib.  %. 
Od.  7.  v.  25. — Cicer.  Orat.  in  Verr.)     The  guefts 
were  oojiged   to  conform  to  tfce  orders  of  the 
J3«c**w ;  (Cicer.  in  Epiftet. — Arrian  Apoph.)     Even 
the  chief  magiftrates,  if  the  lots  elefted  another, 
were    compelled   to  yield  obedience;   (Plutarch. 
Sympos.  lib.  1.  cap.  10. J     (3  )  AaiTfo*,  fo  called, 
am>  t*  Samfai,  from  dividing  to  each  gueft  his 
portion :  hence  entertainments  were  called  for*. 
In  the  early  ages,  the  mafter  of  the  feaft  carved 
for  all  the  guefts ;  (Homer  Iliad  i.  v.  217. — Iliad  u. 
v.  626.^  afterwards  this  office  was  deputed  to 
fome  particular  perfon ;  (Athena,  lib.  1.  cap.  10. ) 
This  office  was  intended  to  prevent  *Ta<r9oAi*,  the 
diforders   committed  at   feafts:    hence  foi?  ilonr, 
equal  entertainment,    an    expreffion  often   ufed ; 
(Homer  Iliad  n J 

Perfons  of  high  chara&er  were  fometimes  helped  to 
the  bed  parts;  (Horn.  Iliad p.  v.  3 1 1 . — Herodotus.) 
which,  if  too  much  for  themfelves,  they  fometimes 
diftributed  to  others ;  (Athena,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.—* 
Eufiath.  in  Horn.)  Jn  later  times,  the  guefts  were 
allowed  to  carve  for  themfelves;    although  the 

f  f  ancient 
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ancient  cuftom  was  adhered  to  by  temperate  and 
frugal  men,  and  cfpccially  at  entertainments  after 
fecrifices  ;  (Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib,  2.  $u*J.  ult.) 

The  diftributers  of  the  drink  were  commonly 
called  Pivoxcpi,  and  about  the  Hellefpont  artyx*""*  * 
(At hen*,  lib.  10.  cap.  *j.)  In  the  heroical  feafts, 
the  K4i</xif,  heralds,  commonly  performed  this  of- 
fice; (Horn.  Odyjf.m.v.  142. J  Sometimes  boys 
or  young  men  filled  the  cups ;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  *•  v. 
149 .)  fometimes  virgins  attended  for  that  purpofe ; 
(Eujtath.  in  Iliad,  y. — At  hen*,  lib.  1.  cap.  %.)  hence 
jz\Qiy  fervants,  were  called  by  the  name  of  «h h$ 
j£  w&iiirxaiy  boys  and  girls ;  (Hefychius  v.  wcuisuj 
They  were  fometimes  of  fuperior  rank  and  fortune ; 
(Athena,  lib.  10.  cap.  j.)  The  fame  cuftom  was 
afterwards  obferved  at  entertainments  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  at  public  facrifices ;  (Athena,  lib.  10.  cap. 
7. — Lib.  5.  cap.  \.)  By  their  beauty  and  cheer- 
fulnefs  they  were  thought  apt  to  exhilarate  the 
guefts ;  on  which  account,  the  mod  handfome  and 
the  beft  drefied  were  generally  preferred  ;  (Horn. 
Iliad  t.  v.  %. — Iliad  v.  ver.  232*— Odyjl  9.  v.  327.) 
In  more  modern  times,  high  prices  were  given  for 
beautiful  youths,  (Juven.  Sat.  5.  v.  60. — Phiio.  Hb. 
de  Viu  Contmpl.)  to  attend  at  entertainments; 
the  younger  mmx"'*  to  fiH  fit  w*ne >  ^°^  of  riper 
age,  uJfefojoi,  to  ferve  up  the  water;  for  which 
offices  they  were  waflied  and  painted,  and  had  their 
hair  curled  in  different  forms. 

Evwy  gueft  feems-  to  have  ufed  a  diftinft  cup, 
from  which  he  drank  when  he  pleafed ;  (Horn.  S.  i. 
v.  262.)  which  was  very  capacious;  (Athetia.  lib. 
11.  cap.  2.)  The  cups  ufed  after  fuppcr  were 
larger  than  thofc  ufed  at  fupper ;  (Virgil.  JEn.  1. 

v.  727.) 
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v.  7 a 7.)  In  the  houfes  of  rich  men  there  was. 
ufually  a  large  kvXixii*,  cupboard,  filled  with  cups 
of  various  fizes.  The  cups  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  plain,  compofed  of  earth  or  wood  » 
and  when  luxury  began  to  prevail,  of  filver,  gold, 
and  other  metals,  curioufly  wrought,  and  inlaid 
with  precious  ftones*  They  were  fometimes  com* 
pofed  of  the  horns  of  animals,  which  were  tipt  with 
gold  or  filver;  (Pindar.  —  Mfchylus.  —  Xenophon* 
&c.)  Hence,  it  is  (aid,  Bacchus  was  fur  named 
Taurus,  as  worlhipped  in  the  (hape  of  a  bull,  and 
painted  with  horns.  Some  think  that  *{*TJi£f  * ,  cups, 
and  x£fa<r«i,  to  mix  wine  with  water,  are  derived 
from  *££*t«,  horns  j  (Athene,  lib.  n.  cap.  7.— 
Eujiath.  in  Iliad,  v.  —  in  Iliad  y.  —  and  in  Iliad  •.) 
The  cups  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and  filled 
up  to  the  brim  5  (Virgil.  /En.  3.  v.  516. — Homer 
Iliad  *.  v.  470. — Athene,  lib.  15.  cap.  $.—Athen*+ 
lib.  1.  cap.  11.)  In  early  times,  the  young  men 
who  ferved,  always  grefented  full  cups  to  men  of 
great  quality,  and  diftributed  wine  to  the  reft: 
in  equal  proportions ;  (A then*,  lib.  5.  cap.  4.—* 
Homer  Iliad  S.  a6i.  —  Iliad  9.  v.  161. —  Iliad  /*.) 
It  was  ufual  to  drink  firft  to  the  guefts  of  high  rank  ; 
(Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  1.  §tu*ft.  2.)  which  was  done 
by  drinking  part  of  the  cup,  and  fending  the  re- 
mainder to  the  perfon  whom  they  named  ;  which 
they  termed  trpmmv.  In  early  times,  they  drank 
the  whole  cup ;  (Athen*.  lib.  5.  cap.  4.) 
,  The  form  of  falutation  was  various;  fometimes, 
when  they  drank  to  another  they  faid,  xmS f  5  (Pi»~ 
dar.  tfemeon.)  fometimes  he,  who  fent  the  cup, 
faluted  his  friend  with  vpmm  *o*  x«x<*f,  which  was 
anfwered  with  A»n*C«w*  aw  n  *&«? ;  which  cere- 

F12  mony 
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mony  was  called   T(o*m»  f*Aenirf«r;    (Mlian.J 
He  who  received  the  cup,  was  faid   am*-£*«-i»f » 
«fM»«;.  they  ufually  drank  whatever  remained  in  the 
cup,  or,  if  the  cup  was  emptied,  to  take  another  of 
the  lame  fize;  (Athena,  lib.  10.  cap.  9.)     This  fort 
of  pledging  went  towards  the  right  hand  ;  and  hence 
called  &£wi?,    whence  JfiAo-xcrfai    is  interpreted 
«»f omwir  fifrxttti  i  (Horn.  Iliad  a.  and  i. — Eujtalh. 
in  ll.p<-~Hom.  Iliad*,  v.  597.— Gr£f/.  Ep.  in  Anacr. 
—Athena,  lib.  1 1 .  cap.  3.)    This  cuftom  was  called 
f*J«£i*  irmiv ;  f Pollux,  lib.  2.  cap.  4.)  fometimes  alfo 
called  tv  xvxA«>  frtniv ;  and  the  aftion  itfelf,  ryxuxA«~ 
tow,  hpcaufe  the  cup,  beginning  at  the  uppermoft 
feat,  was  conveyed  round  the  table;  (Plaut.  Per/.  aB. 

$*fc-  1.) 

The  manner  of  drinking  however  varied  in 
different  places :  the  Chians  and  Thafians  drank 
out  of  large  cups  to  the  right;  the  Athenians,  out 
of  fmall  cups,  to  the  right ;  the  Theffalians,  large 
cups,  to  whom  they  pleafed,  promifcuoufly.  At 
Sparta,  every  man  had  his  own  cup,  which  a  fer- 
vant  filled  as  foon  as  it  was  emptied  ;  (Athena,  lib. 
6.  cap.  3.)  It  was  alfo  ufual  to  drink  to  abfent 
perfons  ;  to  the  gods  firft,  then  to  their  friends  ; 
and  at  every  name  one  or  more  cups  of  wine,  un- 
mixed with  water,  was  drank  off;  (Cicer.  Oral. 
3*  in.  Verr.  —  Afconius  Pedian.  Com.  in  Lo*.  Cicer.) 
Some  of  the  wine  they  alfo  poured  upon  the  earth, 
as  often  as  the  name  of  any  abfent  perfbn  was 
mentioned;  (Schol.  in  tfheocrit.  Idyll.  14.  v.  18.) 
amongft  their  friends  they  moil  commonly  named 
their  miflrefles;  (Tibullus. — Hot  at.  lib.  1.  Od.  (17.) 
Sometimes  the  number  of  cups  equalled  the  num- 
ber of  letters  in  their  miftrefs's  name ;  (Martial. 
Kb.  1.  Epig.  72,)  There  were  alfo  other  ways  of 
*  numbering 
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numbering  the  cups  to  be  drank ;  thus  three,  be- 
caufe  of  the  number  of  the  graces ;  nine,  becaufc 
of  the  mufes ;  (Aufonius. — Horat.  lib.  3.  Od.  19.) 
•which  was-  exprefled  by  H  rj it ,  u  tj it  Tf  1*,  either 
three  or  three  times  three.  There  was  a  faying  which 
forbade  the  drinking  of  four  cups,  (the  number 
four  being  inaufpicious)  H  rp%  nut,  n  pu  rftr*f <*, 
Yet  they  fometimes  filled  ten  cups  as  well  as  nine  } 
(Ant  ho  log.  lib.  7.)  They  often  contended  who 
(hould  drink  mod ;  which  contention  was  fome- 
times of  fatal  confequencej  ( 'At hen*,  lib.  10.  cap, 
9.)  Prizes  Were  awarded  to  the  conquerors,  and 
fometimes  there  were  drinking  matches ;  to  the 
firft  conqueror  was  given  a  talent ;  to  the  lecond^ 
thirty  f**ar ;  to  the  third,  ten  p*» ;  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  moft  of  the  competitors ;  ( Athena \ 
lib.  10.  cap.  10,  —  Mlian.  Var.  Hift.  lib.  2*  tap. 
41.)  When  any  one  drank  off  a  large  tup 
fB/*un*  or  *imuri,  without  taking  breath,  he  was 
applauded  with  Zwrtt»t9  long  may  you  live  j  ( Sui* 
das,) 

At  Athens,  there  were  three  public  officers  who 
attended  at  entertainments,  and  obferved  whether 
every  one  drank  his  portion ;  and  were  called  oiwrrai, 
fometimes  jp0«Ajw  %  (Athene,  lib.  9.  cap.  6.  anJj.) 
They  who  refufed  to  drink,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  company,  by  that  old  law  H  *$  0i;  n  *7nfo,  drink 
qt  depart  $  (Cher,  fufcttl.  £>u<eft.  lib.  5,)  Some 
laws  were  ena&ed  againft  too  much  intemperance 
in  the  ufe  of  wirfe  $  three  cups  were  allowed  \  one 
for  health,  another  for  cheerfylnefs>  and  a  third 
for  fleep ;  (Athena,  lib.  $.)  fometimes  only  two 
were  allowed,  one  for  the  graces,  hours,  and  Bac* 
ghus,   the  tecond  to  Venus  xand  Bacchus  $  they 

f  f  3  wha 
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who  took  the  third  cup,  dedicated  it  to  luft  and 

flrife. 

Unneceflary  drinking  was  prohibited  at  Sparta  ; 
(Xcnoph.  de  Rep.  Lacetbem.)  where  it  was  ordered 
no  one  Ihould  drink  for  any  other  purpofe  than  to 
fatisfy  his  thirft;  and  it  was  forbidden  them  to 
return  from  entertainments  with  a  torch ;  (Critias 
in  Eleg.)  At  Athens,  an  archon,  convi&ed  of 
being  drunk,  fuffercd  death;  (Laertius  Solon.) 
and  others,  addi&ed  to  company,  were  punifhed 
by  the  fenate  of  Areopagus  for  wafting  their 
time  in  idlenefs;  (Athena.)  In  Mitylene  there 
was  *  law,  that  whoever,  when  drunk,  committed 
a  crime,  fhould  fuffer  double  punifliment ;  (Laer* 
tins  Piitac.) 

There  were  feveral  cupsufed  on  folemnocca* 
fions  i  as,  (l.)  AyaOa  ioupim  *f*Tiif,  the  cup  of 
good  genius,  by  whom  they  underftood  Bacchus, 
the  inventor  of  wine ;  in  memory  of  whom,  a  cup 
full  of  pure  wine  was  carried  round  the  table,  which 
all  the  guefts  taftcd $  at  the  fame  time  offering  a 
pptyqr  to  the  god,  that  he  would  pi^fer^e  them 
from  intemperence  and  indecorum :  hence  <Ajywr 
mmf,  thofe  who  drink  little,  are  termed  *yttoJau*. 
poniroui  (Hefychius.)  This  feems  to  have  been 
done  as  foon  as  the  table  was  removed.  (2J 
Kf*-mf  Aio'c  IwTtjf  of ,  the  cup  of  Jupiter,  the  faviour, 
which  was  mixed  with  water,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  who  prefided  over  the  air.  (3.)  Kfartg 
Ty»i«ac,  the  cup  of  health,  which  was  called  pf  r«yi*~ 
Tf k,  or  /AfTftyiTT(oy,  becaufe  it  was  drank  when  the 
entertainment  was  ended,  and  they  had  walhed 
their  hands ;  (Athena,  lib.  a.  cap.  2. — Lib.  1 1.  c(ip, 
!|. — lib.  1$.  cap.  $•  and  14. —  Pollux. -~$ufdas9 
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££c.)  (4.)  Kf«TUf  Efi*H,  the  cup  of  Mercury,  to 
-whom  a  libation  was  offered  before  they  went  to 
bed;  (Pollux.) 

Others  make  a  different  order  of  the  cups ;  that 
the  firft  was  dedicated  to  Mercury;  the  fecond  to 
Charifius,  or  Jupiter,  fo  called  from  XH '*»  fevour  ; 
the  third  to  Jupiter,  the'faviour;  (Suidas.  v.  x{*- 
-mp  J  Others  mention,  one  cup  of  wine  mixed  with 
water,  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter ;  a  fecond  to 
the  heroes ;  a  third,  called  nXi  w ,  to  Jupiter,  the 
faviour;  ( Schol.  in  Pindar.  Ifthm.  Princip.  0df  6.) 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  facred  gups  were 
^hree  in  number;  (Athene. lib,  10,  cap.  \\.) 

Before  the  entertainment  was  finifhed,  a  libation 
of  wine  with  a  prayer  was  offered,  a  hymn  was 
fung  to  the  gods,  and  other  diverfions  fucceeded; 
(Xenoph,  Qqnyiv.  —  Virgil.  Mn.  t.)  fuch  as,  di£ 
pourfes  upoQ  various  fubje&s;  reading  books, 
jvhich  was  alfo  fbgietimes  done  during  fupper;  mu- 
ficof  all  ki?ds ;  mi^iickiy;  buffoonry;  add  other 
diverfions  to  create  mirth ;  (Plato. — Xenophon.) 
Muiic  and  dancing  wert  ancient  diverfions  at  en- 
tertainmjppts;  (Ham.  Qdyff**.v.  \$z.-ir  Iljad  a. 
v.  693 .)  both  of  heroes  aod  gods,  Apollo  W 
called  •(xnmti  the  4*ncer;  (Pindfr.— ?  Homer. — 
Athitue.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.)  Tbefc  lunufemeQts  were 
thought  to  become  peribns  of  houour  aod  fenie  ; 
(Cornel,  ffep.  in  Vit.  Epawinond,  -*-  Gonult  ffep. 
Pr*f.  Vit.  Illuftr.  Imp.—Qcer.  tufcnl.  Qmfl.  lib.  1.) 
to  long  as  they  were  chafte  &nd  decent ;  (fltrodot. 
lib.  1.  fap.  28.)  The  Ionians,  more  than  the  refl; 
of  Greece,  delighted  in  wanton  dances  and  fongsf 
f  Athena,  Ijb,  14,  fap.  $>— -Herat,  lib.  3.  Od.  6.) 
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The  entertainments  were  anciently  held   only 
upon  facred  occafions,  when  hymns  in  praife  of  the. 
gods  were  fung ;  to  compofe  the  paffions  and  to 
improve  the  manners;  (Athene,  lib.  14.  cap.  5.) 
They  afterwards  confifted  chjefly  of  jthe  praifes  of 
heroes :  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period,  when 
loofe  and  improper  fongs  were  ufed  ;  (Athene.  Kb. 
15.  cap.  16.)    The  mod  remarkable  fongs  were 
thofe  called  <rx*Aia,  (Euftath.  in  Odyjf.  *.)  which 
generally  confifted  of  fhort  verfes,  (Schol.  Ariftopk. 
in  Ran.— In  Vefp.)  light  and  cheerful.     There  were 
three  forts  of  fongs  ;  one  was  fiing  by  the  whole 
company;  the  fecond  by  the  company  in  their 
turns;  the  ttiird,  by  thofe  who  were  well  drilled 
in  mufic,  called  «*o>woir,  fignifying  crooked,  as  fung 
out  of  order;  (Artemon.  Caffandr.  lib.  1.  de  Ufu. 
Carm.  Conv.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  15.  cap.  \\.—Dic4erch. 
lib.  de  Mas*  cert,  a j.  Ariftoph.  Schol.  in  Vefp.)  After 
the  company  had  fung  in  a  chorus,  a  raufical  in- 
ftrument,  a  MUp  or  lute,  was  carried  round  to 
each  perfon,   that  thofe  who  underftood  mufic 
might  entertain  the  company.    They,  who  did  not 
play,  held  a  branch  of  laurel  or  myrtle  in  their 
hands,  to  which  they  fung ;  which  was  called  irf  ©* 
J*pM>,  or  w{os  /uvjfiw  aiup,  to  fing  towards  the 
laurel  or  the  myrtle;  (Hefychius.)    This  branch 
was  alfo  called  *»o-*x*f  or  *r«xo?,  becaufc  the  perfon 
who  received  it  was  obliged  to  fing;  (Plutarch. 
Sympos.  lib.  \.  Quaft.  2.-*— Athene,  jib.  15.  cap. 
14.)   Some  of  their  fongs  were  <tx»tt»x*,  fatiricalj 
r»  ft  if  wt*x«,  amorous ;  and  *v*JW,  ferious,  ( £»- 
ftatk.  in  Odyjf. ».)  which  contained  a  moral  fcntence  j 
(Athens.  Ub.  15.  cap.  14.)    Sometimes  they  con* 
fitted  of  the  praifes  of  illuftrious  me*,  including 

to 
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the  perfon's  name  whom  they  celebrated;  (Hefy- 
*hius. — Ariftoph.  Vefp.— Athena,  lib.  15.) 

When  the  mufic  and  fongs  were  ended,  the 
fports  began  *  and  the  guefts,  inftead  of  refting 
after  meals,  as  in  later  times,  were  invited  to  wreftle, 
leap,  run  races,  throw  the  quoit,  and  other  manly 
exercifes ;  (Horn.  Odyjfl  *.  -v.  97.) 

There  were  feveral  forts  of  fports  and  games 
pra&ifcd  by  the  Greeks ;  (Meurfius.—Bul^ngeriui.) 
among  which  was,  in  particular,  the  xira&ov*  (Pot- 
lux. — Athena.)  which  was  firft  invented'in  Sicily. 
A  piece  of  wood  being  ere&ed,  another  was  placed 
upon  the  top  of  it,  with  two  difties  fufpended  from 
each  extremity,  refembling  fcales:    beneath  each 
difti  was  placed  a  veffel  full  of  water,  in  which 
flood  a  ftatue,  chiefly  of  brafs,  called  paw.    They 
who  played  at  the  xot*?pc,  ftood  at  adiftance,  hold- 
ing a  cup  filled  with  wine  or  water,  which  they 
endeavoitted  to  caft  into  onefcf  the  difties,  that  it 
might  fall  upon  the  head  of  the  ftatue  under  it. 
He  who  fpiHed  leaft  water*  and  forced  the  difli 
withmoft  violence  againft  the  ftatue,  was  vi&orious, 
^nd  thought  to  reign  in  the  affe&ions  of  his  miftrefs. 
The  found  caufed  by  it  was  called  a*t«£;  and  the 
wine  caft,  Xtrayn  or  a«t»£.    The  ceremony,  as  well 
as  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  was  caft,  was 
called  ayx«Ai,  becaufe  they  turned  round  their  right 
hand  with  dexterity.     Hence  xott*6oi  ayxu*«r«*; 
(Mfchylus.)    The  veffels  were  called  xott*C*i  or 
xorraCi&f ;  and  the  prizes,  xott*6i«,  xott*6««,  and 
kqtthSqi  ;  wtiich  were  fweet meats,  kifles,  or  what- 
ever the  company  chofe.     The  game  itfelf  was 
palled  xrrraC©*  x*t«xtoc.     Of  this  fport  they  were 
yery  fond,  and  ycffels  wgre  prepared,  and  houfes 
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cre&ed,  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  played 
at  it. 

There  were  other  forts  of  cottabus ;  one  in 
which  a  vefiel  was  placed  full  of  water,  with  empty 
vials  fwitnming  upon  it ;  into  this,  wine  was  thrown 
out  of  cups ;  and  he  who  funk  thegreateft  number 
of  vials,  obtained  the  prize.  Another  was,  in 
which  they  threw  dice.  Anpther  was,  a  conteft 
who  fliould  keep  awake  the  iongpft :  the  prize  was 
commonly  a  cake,  made  with  honey  and  iefame, 
or  wheat,  (Pollux. — Schd.  Arijfoph.  fiquiiib.)  and 
hence  called  <w*/«c  or  Mfapac;  (Artemidor.  lib.  i. 
gap.  74.)  the  latter  of  which  words  was  hence  ufed 
for  any  other  prize;  (Arifioph.  Thefmoph.-r-Bquitik.) 
Thefe  were  the  mod  ufual  forms  of  this  fport , 
(Athena,  lib.  10. — u9—and  15. —  Pollux*  lib.  6. 
tap.  19. — Artfioph.  SchoLinPac. — Euftath.  in  Iliad. 
R.—fzet&f  Qhil.  $.  Hifi.  85.  —  Suidas.  —  Hefyckir 

The  guefts  were  fometimes  amufed  with  fuj table 
tjifcourfesj  (Athena,  lib.  10.  cap,  5.)  at  which 
time  they  alfo  converfed  upon  affairs  of  high  im~ 
portance;  (Plutarch.  Sympos.lib.  7.  cap.  9. — Homer. 
}liad  i  v.  70.)  as  it  w^s  fuppofed,  that  the  facul- 
ties were  then  qutqk  antf  ipveqtiyej  (Sfhol.  in 
Artfioph.  Equit.*— Athena \  lib.  5.  cap.  4. — Ammianx 
Marcell.  lib.  18.  cap.  5. — Strabo.  Geog.  lib.  15.— 
Tacit,  de  Mor.  German.  —  Dofiadas.  Rer.  Critic.  lib. 
4* —  Plutarch.  Lycurg. —  Plutarch.  Sympos.  1$.  7. 
^uafl.  9.)  It  is  faid,  that  whatever  yras  refolved 
m$«m?,  when  fober,  they  deliberated  upon  at  their 
entertainments  -,  and  what  they  determined  in  their 
drink,  /A£0-j<rxo/*£w,  was  examined  again,  when  fober; 
(Herodot.  lib.  1.  cap.  133.)    fhf  fupreme  cpuncil 
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at  Athens  fupped  every  day  together  in  the  pryUr 
neum ;  which  was  alfo  the  cuftom  of  the  magis- 
trates at  Rhodes ;  (Euftath.  in  Iliad,  t.)  Hrnce  it 
is  faid,  Bacchus  was  called  Eu£«a»k>  prudent  coun- 
sellor; (Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  7.  S^uafi.  9.)  and 
the  night  was  called  wtyov*,  as  the  time  of  prudent 
deliberation  ;  (Plutarch.  Sympos.)  Sometimes  the 
converfation  at  entertainments  took  a  ludicrous 
turn;  (Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  7.  §{uaft.  6.)  hence 
evfjLTCQriov,  is  defined,  a  mixture  of  gravity  and 
mirth,  of  difcourfes  and  adtions ;  (Plutarch.  Ly* 
curg. — and  Sympos.  lib.  2.  Quaft.  i?—Lib.  7.  Quafl, 
9.)  Sometimes  they  recited  poems,  or  repeated 
ancient  fables,  or  difcourfed  upon  philofophy,  or 
refolved  difficult  queftions,  as  fuited  the  tafte  of  the 
company.  Thofe  queftions,  which  were  defigned 
for  amufement,  were  called  «iwy/**r* ;  thofe  whicl* 
were  ferious,  were  called  yj *po»,  from  a  fifhing  net ; 
(Pollux9lib.6.cap.i9.—Clearcb.  lib.  1.  de  Par  am. 
ap.  Athena,  lib.  10.  cap.  ult.)  He  who  folved  the 
queftion  propounded,  was  honoured  with  a  reward; 
he  who  could  not  folve  it,  was  to  fufftr  fome  certain 
punifliment.  The  rewards  were  rt^v»j  >£  tuf  tip*, 
^garland,  and  the  applaufe  of  the  company;  the 
punifhment  was  to  drink,  without  taking  breath, 
£  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with  fait ;  (Athena,  lib.  10. 
cap.  ult.)  or  the  reward  was  a  diflb  of  meat ;  the 
penalty,  a  cup  of  felt  and  wine ;  (Pollux,  Onomajl, 
lib.  6.  cap.  19.)  Others  fay,  that  a  cup  of  wine 
was  the  reward  to  him  who  folved  it ;  if*  no  one 
folved  it,  to  him  who  propounded  it  *  (Phavoriru 
y.  ypfos.—EuJlath,  in  II.  x.)  But  the  rewards  an4 
penalties  varied,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
^ompany }  (Hefychius.J     The  common  name  of 
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thefe  and  other  queftions,  was  xvAixu*  {mrpAT*  i 
which  were  alfo  called  pntpow*  ^nptr*,  (Pollux.) 
becaufe  fhey  were  fometimes  repeated  from  me- 
mory. 

He  who  gave  the  entertairaqent,  fometimes  dif- 
tributed  gold  or  filver  cups,  as  prefcnts  to  his 
guefts;  (Athena  Mb.  1 1 .  cap.  3. — Plutarch*  AlexamL) 
This  cuftom  arofc,  becaufe  the  company  ufually 
poured  out  wine  as  a  libation  to  Mercury,  who 
was  accounted  the  prefident  of  the  night,  ?uid  be* 
Jieved  to  fend  lleep  and  pleafing  dreams  -,  hence  he 
|S  called  tvxTpf  wwroriif  and  nynritf  wftw* 

They  alfo  facrificed  to  Mercury  the  tongues  of 
the  animals  which  had  been  ferved  ig>  at  the  enter* 
tainment  >  who,  being  (be  god  of  eloquence,  was 
thought  to  be  delighted  with  fuch  homage.  Some 
fiippofed  that  it  w*s  to  invoke  him  as  a  witnefs  of 
what  had  been  faid ;  others,  that,  by  burning  the 
tongues  in  the  &cri6ce,  it  intimated  that  profound 
filence  was  to  be  kept  of  whatever  had  been  faid ; 
(Schol.  Apollon.  Argon:  1.  v.  $i6.--Euftath.  in  Odyff\ 
y.)  This  cuftom  was  very  ancient  j  (Apoflon.  Ar~ 
gon.  %b.  1.  v.  516, — Homer.) 

In  later  times,  libations  were  offered  to  Jupiter, 
furnamed  t<Ahq?,  perfect ;  (Athena,  lib.  1.  cap.  14. ) 
Other  gods  alfo  fliarcd  in  thefe  offerings  $  (Homer. 
Odyjf.  y.)  It  was  thought  unlawful  to  ftay  long 
at  entertainments  which  followed  facriftces  $  (Horn. 
Odyjf.  y. — Athene.)  and  the  company  ufually  de- 
parted before  funfet ;  (Athena,  lib.  5.  cap.  4.)  but 
at  common  entertainments,  they  feldom  left  the 
company  before  the  morning  j  (Plato. — Jfm.  Odyjf^ 
m~Virg.Mn.  4.) 

IfpspiTALlTT 
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It  was  thought  a  mean  employment  to  keep  inns 
for  the  reception  of  ftrangers,  which  was  therefore 
ufually  performed  by  foreigners,  or  die  loweft  citi- 
zens ;  (Plato  de  Legib.  lib.  11.)  The  ancient  Greeks 
had  no  public  inns;  they  chiefly  lived  at  home,  fktis- 
ficd  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  domeftic  friends. 
It  was  indeed  unfafe  to  travel  without  a  guard;  the 
land  was  infefted  with  robbers,  and  the  fea  with 
pirates,  who  plundered  their  goods,  and  fometimes 
cruelly  treated  their  perfons :  and  it  was  thought  not 
diftionourable  to  live  by  robbery ;  (Piutarch.  Tiefett. 
—TAucyd.  Hift.  Principio.)     Hence  ftrangers  and  ' 
enemies  were  alike  callecf  £**$ ;  (Hefyckius. — Hero- 
dot.  CalHop.  cap.  10. — Pollux,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.)    The 
fea  was  cleared  of  pirates  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
who  maintained  the  dominion  of  all  thofe  leas. 
The  land  robbers  were  deftroyed   by   Hercules, 
Thefeus,  and  other  heroes;  from  whofe  time,  there 
was  little  danger  from  ftrangers ;  (Xenophon.—Ly~ 
cophr.  Caff.  464.)     In  early  times  however  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  treat  ftrangers  with  great  refpeft, 
and  to  fupply  them  with  food  and  neceflaries,  be- 
fore they  inquired  into  their  condition  and  country; 
(Horn.  Odyf.  y.  V.  69. — Odyf.  g.  v.  45. — Odyjf.  a. 
v.  1 70.)     It  is  faid  to  have  been  an  ancient  cuftom 
to  have  forborne  to  inquire  before  the  tenth  day,  if 
the  ftnmger  ftaid  fo  long  ;  (Euftath.  in  Iliad.  ?.  v. 
174.)    In  later  times,  Cretan  hofpitality  was  highly    N 
celebrated.     In  the  aw<rm*,  public  halls  at  Crete, 
there  were  two  apartments,  the  xo^nm^oy,  in  which 
ftrangers  were  lodged ;  and  the  wfytM,  the  place 

of 
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of  eating,  in  which  they  all  flipped  together.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  «vJJ0«Mr  there  was  a  conftant 
table,  fome  lay  two  tables,  (Athena,  lib.  4.  cap.  9./ 
called  r{«iri£a,  £»*»,  £mxn,  or  An;  £iwr.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  food,  the  ftrangers  were  always  ferved 
before  others,  even  before  the  king ;  and  fome  of 
them  were  allowed  to  bear  high  offices  in  the  date  * 
(Heraclid.  de  Rep.)  Other  Grecians,  except  the 
Spartans,  are  much  commended  for  their  hofpi- 
talityj  (Tzetzes.  Chil.  7.  Hift*  130.)  hence  the 
Spartans  were  called  Juifttwfcw,  (Ariftoph.  Pac.J 
and  gmAaracf,  from  their  driving  away  ftrangers* 
They  were  however  by  no  means  negle&ed  j  (Hero- 
dotus.—Antonin.  lib.  1 1 .)  but  the  opinion  of  their 
uncivil  treatment  of  ftrangers  feems  to  have  rather 
prevailed,  either  on  account  of  the  extreme  frugality 
and  plainnefs  of  their  diet ;  (Athena.  4.  cap.  6.) 
or  becaufe  ftrangers  were  admitted  only  ufirpmo 
ifju((*iy  on  certain  days  j  (Shot,  in  Ariftoph.  Pac. — 
Suidts.)  which  cuftom  was  adopted  to  prevent  the 
too  •  frequent  and  promifcuous  concourfe  of  other 
nations  j  (Libanius  Declam.  24.—Thucyd.  lib.  2.  in 
Or  at.  Funeb.—Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  — Plutarch. 
Lycurfr—and  Injiit.  Laconic.)  The  Spartans  were 
even  prohibited  from  travelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, left  they  fhould  introduce  foreign  vices  and 
cuftoms  at  Sparta  5  (Plutarch.  Lycurg. — and  Apoph* 
—  Valer.  Max.  lib.  2.  cap*  6.  —  Harpocrat.  v.  x*- 
•it©?.) 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  notion,  that  all  ftmnv 
gers  were  under  the  immediate  prote&ion  of  certain 
gods;  as,  of  Minerva,  Apollo,  Venus,  Jupker,  who- 
was  hence  called  £*>©*,  hofpitable;  which  was  a  name 
given  alfo  to  other  gods,  who  were  fuppofed  to  pro- 

te& 
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ted  ftrangers  5  (Horn.  Odyff.  9.  v.  26^.— Odyff  %* 
v-550  thus  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to  travel  ia 
the  habit  of  ftrangers;  (Ovid.  Met.  lib.  1.  v.  213. 
— Met.  S.  v.  626. — Homer.  Odyff  (.  v.  489.)     It 
may  be  obferved,  that  fait  was  ufually  fet  before 
ftrangers,  before  they  tafted  the  vi<5tuals  provided 
for  them,  as  an  qnbleoi  of  union  and  love;  or 
that  their  friendfhip  would  be  durable,  unfufpe&ed 
and  honourable ;  (Euftath.  in  Iliad  ».  —  Schol.  in 
Lycopkr.  Caff.  v.  135.  137.)     It  may  however  only 
be,  that  fait  being  conftantly  ufed  at  the  entertain- 
ments of  gods  and  men,  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  a 
peculiar  fan&ity  in  itfelf :  hence  foot  *\ae  *  (Homer.) 
1140s  ox*? ;  (Arnob.  contr.  Gent.  lib.  2.)     The  table 
alio  was  thought  to  be  endowed  with  an  inherent 
Xan&ity,  as  well  as  fait.    To  opoTf «wn£©k,  to  have 
eaten  at  the  fame  table,  was  efteemed  an  obliga- 
tion to  friendship  ;  apd  *X*  xat  rf OTf£a*  7r»gaCces»Bir, 
to  tranfgrefs  the  fait  and  the  table,  or,  to  break 
the  laws  of  hofpitality ;  and  to  injure  thofe  by 
whom  they  had  been  entertained,  wis  accounted  a 
great  crime ;  (Demofth.  Orat.  de  fals.  Legat. — Ly- 
cophr.  Caff.  v.  134.)     To  o^orcyov,  to  converfe  under 
the  fame  roof,  was  thought  fooie  engagement  to 
friendftiip;  (Homer  I.  v.  635.)     This  friendlhip 
was  called  trfogma,   and  was  ufually  held  more 
facred  than  the  ties  of  kindred  5  (Euftath.  in  II.  £.) 
and  tranfmitted  from  father  fe  fon,  and  even  ren- 
dered cities  more  dear;  (Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  1.— 
Plutarch,  in  Nicia.  —  Cornel.  Nep.   Cimon. — Hero* 
dotus  Clio.)     Hence  perfons  thus    united  by  the 
bond  of  hofpitality  gave  each  other  tv/aGoa*,  to- 
kens ;  which,  when  produced,  renewed  their  cove- 
nant of  friendlhip;  (Euripid.Med.  v.  613.)  Thefe 

tokens 
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tokens  were  mutual,  and  called  £m*  or  tyx  £mx*  % 
which,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  depofited 
amongft  their  treafures,  as  perpetual  memorials  of 
their  friendship  *  (Eufiath.  in  II.  £.)  In  more 
modern  times,  they  broke  *rf *y«Xof,  a  die,  in  two 
parts  i  one  of  which  the  gueft  carried  away,  the 
other  remained  with  him  who  entertained  the 
ftranger  *  (Sehol.  Euripid.  in  Med.  v.  6 1 3.) 

They  who  entertained  private  ftrangers,  were 
called  t&orf  tgcwi :  they  who  received  other  foreign- 
ers or  public  ambaffadors,  were  called  r^mi: 
though  this  name  is  often  given  to  thofe  who  en* 
tertained  their  friends  of  other  nations.  If  he  who 
received  foreigners,  invefted  with  a  public  office, 
did  it  freely,  he  was  called  tfoxoirptt w ;  (Thucyd. 
lib.  3.  cap.  70.)  but  the  *{t£f»0fty  were  more  com- 
,  monly  appointed  to  that  office,  either  by  the  fuffiages 
of  the  people,  or,  in  monarchical  ftates,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  king ;  (Herodot.  lib.  6. — Euftatk. 
iu  Iliad  y.-—PoUux>  lib.  5.  cap.  4, — Suidas.J  They 
alfo  provided  for  them  proper  places  in  the  theatre, 
prefented  them  to  the  king  or  popular  affembly,  or 
performed  for  them  any  other  offices  of  hofpitality. 
Hence,  he  who  promoted  good  or  evil  to  another, 
was  called  *£o£i><k  ;  (Euftath.  in  Iliad  i.)  -  This  office 
was  afterwards  called  ir«f  *%*,  which  is  interpreted 
£a£jr/*«T*  Jufflpara,  gifts ;    (Hefychius.)  and  the 

officers  jt*£ *x0l>  anc^  £twr*fa;c*'* 

Whoever  undertook  a  journey,  firft  implored 
the  proteftion  of  the  gods.  Before  their  departure 
into  a  foreign  country,  it  was  ufual  to  falute,  and 
take  leave  of  the  gods  of  their  own  countries,  by 
kilfing  the  earth;  (Ovid.  Met.  lib.  13.  v.  420.) 
which  falutation  was  commonly  praftifed  at  their 

arrival 
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arrival  in  any  country;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  £.  v.  460.— 
Ovid.  Met.lib.  3^.24.)  by  which  they  paid  homage 
k  and  invoked  the  protection  of  nri;g«gioi  fli©*,  the 
gods  who  were  patrons  of  that  country ;  who  were 
alfo  worlhipped  by  them,  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  that  place.  When  they  returned  home,  they 
faluted  the  gods  of  their  own  country  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  returned  thanks  for  their  fafe  return ; 
(Horn.  Odyjf.  ».  v.  354. — Mfchyl.  A%am<v.  819.-^ 
Euripid.Htrcul.  FurenU  v.  5*3.) 

EDUCATION 

To  prevent  the  vices  infeparable  from  idleneft, 
great  care  was  taken- to  accuftom  boys  and  girls  to 
induftry.  The  boys  were  early  employed  in  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  arts  and  fciences.  The  educa-' 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  (except  the  Licedaemonians) 
( Art/lot.. PoRt.c.  viii.  4. — /Elian.  Var.  Hift.  xii.  50.) 
chiefly  confided  of  letters,  the  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
mufic,  (Her.  Eunuch,  afi.  iii.  fc.  2.)  and  painting; 
(Arijlot.  c.  viii.  3.— Plutarch,  de  Mufic  p.  1 140.— 
Pcrizon.  ad  /Elian.  Var.  Hift.  7.  1 5 .) 

If  the  fathers  of  boys  were  rich,  or  perfons  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  they  had  private  mafters  for  them,  called 
ir*uJ*y«y©»,  (Plutarch.  #e  Puer.  Educat.  c.  vii.-— 
Horn.  II.  x.  831.  —  Aufon.  Idyll,  iv.  21.  —  Theocrit. ' 
Idyll,  xxiv.  1 03. J  iifacxxXoi,  (Wower.  Polymath. 
iv,  §  19J  and  7r*n?6TfiC*»i  to  form  them  to  the 
fine  arts  ;  (Ariftoph.  Nub.  969.J  The  office  of  the 
*r*»J©T{»Ca*,  was  only  to  exercife  the  bodies  of  their 
fcholars;  (AZfckyn.  Timarch.  p.  17?. —  Cafaub. 
fheophr.  Char  act.  viii. — ALlian.  Var.  Ihft.  ii.  6. ) 

The  girls  were  clofely  confined  to  the  houfe  $ 
o  c  (Cornel. 
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(CorntU  Nep.  in  Prof  at.)  fometimes  in  the  higheffc 
ftory  of  the  houfe »  (Horn.  Odyjf.  ••  516.— W  //.  p, 
514. — Euripid.  Iphig.  in  AuL  738. )  Little  was 
allowed  them  to  eat,  (Ter.  Eunuch*  aS.  xuje.  3. — 
JCenopL  de  Rep.  ^afcdam.  p.  $31 1)  an<*  tfceir  waift 
was  ftraitened  to  render  it  mow  elegant;.  (Tcr* 
Eunuch.  a3.  %tfc.  3  J  They  were  chiefly  employe^ 
in  working  wool ;  (Eujlath.  in  f/.  *.—Xe#oph.  ibid, 
p.  5J4  J  which  was,  in  ancient  times,  an  employ- 
ment pra&ifed  by  women  of  high  rank;  (Hem. 
Odyjf.  f.  yj.—Ovid.  Hcroid.  u  v.  jj.—Xenoph.  Hel- 
Jen.  v.  p.  443.)  Young  women  of  the  higheft  birth 
were  taught  mufic,  (Plutarch,  in  Lycurg.)  poetry, 
(Paufan.  Jlaot.  c.  %i.—JLlkm.  Var.Bift.  xiii.  15.) 
and  eloquence  j  (Athena,  y.  19,) 

Reading  and  writing  were  at  firft  known  by  the 
fimple  term  y^§Lf^mrwm\  by  which  was  meant  \ 
fcience  which  afterwards,  comprehended  biftary, 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  literature  in  general.  Young 
men  of  liberal  fortunes  ftudied  phjfofcphy.  There 
were  gymnafia,  and  public  fchopfe  for  the  purpofe  } 
(Ptrizm.  ad  AS/ian.  Far.  Hift.  iii.  zi.)  The  prii*- 
cipal  fchools  at  Athens  were,  the  Academy*  (ALB*** 
Var.  Hifi.  iv.  9.)  the  Lyceum,  (A&lia*.  **«?.  Hift. 
ix.  20  and  ag.—Cicerde  Div.  u  13.— Car.  Acad. 
Quajt.i.  17.)  and  the  Kv>o**fy«*;  (Hejyfhins. — Dmg. 
Laert.  vi.  13.  —  Pan/.  Attic,  c.  19.)  There  was  a 
fchool  at  Corinth,  called  Kf*nK>* ;  and  others  found- 
ed in  many  places  j  (Lucian.  Dial  MorL  p.  262* — 
Qicer.  Tufcul.  $u*ft.  iL  61. — Sueton.  Ttberl) 

4ET   OP    PAINTING,   &C. 

The  progrefs  of  the  arts  in  Greece  was  obffcum. 
•fh?  art  of  drawing  arofe  by. chance;  fculpture 

owed 
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owed  its  origin  t<>  religion,  and  painting  to  the  im- 
provement of  other  arts.  They  firft  learned  the 
mode  of  expreffing  the  form  of  obje£s  by  fimple 
lines,  from  tracing,  6ti  the  ground,  or  on  a  wall,  th* 
outlines  of  the  ptojeding  fliadow  of  a  body  illumi- 
nated by  the  fun,  or  feme  other  light.  At  firft  $ 
ftdne  or  *  tree  were  obje&s  of  veneration ;  (Paufan* 
lib. 7.  cap. 22— Lib.  9.  cap.  27.)  Hence  the Ihapeleft 
ftatues  in  the  Peloponnefus,exhibitingonly  a  (heath, 
a' column,  or  a  pyramid,  (  Pan/an  J/b.  2.  cap.  9.-— 
Lib.  3.  cap.  19. — Lib.  7.  cap.  22,)  with  a  head  on 
the  top.  In  thefe  arts,  the  Greeks  imitated  the 
Egyptians;  (Plin.  lib.  35.  cap.  ^—Slrab.  lib.  8.) 
Jn  the  art  of  painring,  they  were  but  little  ad- 
vanced  at  the  fipie  of  the  Trojan  war ;  (Horn. 
Si.  $.  637.)  but  towards  the  firft  olympiad,  they 
exhibited  more  intelligence  in  their  defigns ;  (Plin. 
fib.  35.  tap,  $.-*+Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  4.  — Suidas, 
in  A*>Ux.)  Their  colours  were  firft  compofed  of 
pounded  brick-duft;  (P&n.  lib.  35.  cap.  $t)  The 
art  of  drawing  in  later  times  became  a  part  of  th$ 
education  of  the  citizens  ;  (Plin.  lib.  35.  tap.  18.) 

Painting  was  a  part  of  their  education}  (Plin.  35, 
jo. — Arifiot.  Polit.  8.  3.)  It  Vf^s  termed  Z«yf*pi«f 
(Plutarch,  de  Audiend.  pQCt.  p%  17,}  ^nd  I^afix*; 
(Xenoph.  Mem.  3.  \o,—Euftath.  11.  y.  39.)  The 
art  was  at  firft  fo  imperfeft,  that  painters  wrote  on 
their  pi&ures  the  names  of  the  obje&s  they  wifhed 
to  reprefent;  (JZlian.  8.  8.— 10.  10.)  One  colour 
was  at^  firft  ufed,  (Plin)  then  five;  (Cicer.  Brut. 
c.  18.)  and  afterwards  many.  The  inftruments 
and  materials  ufed  were,  px{i?at*  and  KaXuta?,  the 
eafel ;  (  Pollux  >  7.  28.)  Ifoaxft  and  IL*ax*«,  the 
carwafs j  Anxutci,  little  boxes,  in  which  the  painters 
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kept  their  colours ;  (Cic.  ad.  Attic,  i.  14.)  £*;•?, 
the  wax;  Xf«p«r«,  the  unprepared  colours;  &«f- 
paxa,  the  prepared  colours ;  A*9n,  the  flowers  ;  (Pal- 
lux*  lib.  7.  28.)  Tfafu,  the  ftyle;  and  Troyf*?**, 
the  pencil.  The  outlines  were  called  Tvorvwwric ; 
Tiroyfxfn  Exkx;  and  Xxuryfafi* ;  (Pollux*  J.  2,8^/ 
The  finiftied  pi&ure  was  called,  Eixw  i  (Potfux2  7, 
38. — JSViwr.  14.  37.— 47  J 


THE    ART    OF   MUSIC. 

Mou<rixu,mufic,  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the 
liine  mufes;  (lji.  Hi/p.  Orig.  i.e.  14.^  and, according 
to  the  Greeks,  either  invented,  ( lji.  Hi/p.  Orig.  2.  c« 
i$.—Macrob.in  Somn.  Scip.  2.  J  or  improved  by  Py- 
thagoras; (Vo/s.  ie  Scient.  Mat  hem.  c.  20.  §  2.  J  There 
were  feven  mufical  notes  confecrated  to  the  feven 
planets— Tir«Tn,  to  the  moon :  najuxaru,  to  Jupiter; 
A*x«w,  to  Mercury :  Mc<m,  to  the  fun  :  IL*{ a^, 
to  Mars:  Tjiti,  to  Venus :  Num,  to  Saturn;  (Ariftot. 
Probl.  Se3.  rg.-— Phi/and.  ad  Vitruv.  v.  4.  p.  214- 
—Vo/Jius  de  Scient.  Mathem.  c.  ao.  §  3.  p.  85J  The 
tone  in  which  the  muficians  fung,  was  called  N«/k««- ; 
(Xhucyd.  5.  70. — Ariftoph.  Equit.  9. — Ariftot.  ProbL 
12.fl.28. — Plutarch.  deMufic.  1 133. — Suidasin  V.) 
The  four  modes  were,  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian, 
the  Doric, and  the  Ionic;  ( Lucian. Harmon. p.  585.— 
Art/lot.  Polit.  4. 3~Athen.  14.5. — Piin.j.56*)  Some 
add  the  CEolic.  The  Phrygian  mode  was  religious; 
the  Lydian,  plaintive;  the  Doric,  martial ;  the  Ionic 
gay  and  cheerful;  the  CEolic,  fimple;  (Apulei. 
Florid,  p.  342. — Ariftot.  Pplit.  8. 5. 7.)  The  mode, 
with  which  the  foldiers  were  animated,  was  called 
Qghos,  (Horn,  II.  A.  v.  10.— -  Ariftoph.  Schol.  ad. 

Acham% 
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AchdrH.  16. — Aul.  GelL  16.  i<).~Suidas.)  After- 
wards N*j*©{  was  applied  to  the  words  which  were 
fung  in  thefe  modes ;  (Arijlopk.  Schol.  Equit.  9.) 

Their  mufic  was  vocal  or  inftrumental ;  (Art/lot. 
Polit.  8.  $.) 

.  Mufical  inftruments  were  either  E^imur*,  wind 
inftruments ;  or  E»r»ra,  ftringed  inftruments ;  ( P{>1* 
lux,  4.  8.)  Their  principal  inftruments  were,  the 
lyre,  the  flute  and  the  pipe ;  (Plutarch,  de  Mufic* 
p.  1 136.)  \ 

The  lyre  was.  called  KiOaja  and  **fpy?;  (Eufiati* 
II.  a.  38. —  //.  r.  569.  —  ArifiopA.  Nub.  1358.) 
Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  have  invented  it;  (Bion. 
idyU.  3:  7 .)  Hence  he  is  called  i^wrq^  (Art* 
fioph:  Ran.  234, J  In  ancient  times  kings  and 
heroes  learned  to  play  upon  this  inftrument,  (ALlian* 
3*  32 .)  upon  which  were  fung  the  exploits  of 
heroes,  ( II.  «.  186.— >£?*.  1.  744. — Arifiopi,  Tie/* 
rnoph.  130,;  and  of  love;  (Horn.  Qdyf.t.  266.— 
Anacr.  Od.  1*)  The  firings  were  at  firft  of  linen 
^hread  (En/lath.  Horn*  II.  •.  570.)  and  afterwards  of 
catgut ;  (Odyjf.  f.  408.)  There  were  at  firft  three 
firings,  .hence  the  lyre  was  called  T^yo^iot ;  which 
was  invented  at  Afia,  a  city  of  Lydia,  and  hence 
called  A<n*c;  (Arifioph.  The/moph.  u6.-~Plutarck. 
de  Mufic.)  It  had  afterwards  feven  firings,  and 
hepCe  cajled  Ettt«^o^c,  (Macrob*  Saturn.  1. 19.) 
Bmrfif  Ooyyjf ,  (Eurip.J  EirrxyXoctrot ; .  (Pind.  Nem. 
Od.  5.)  The  firings  were  touched  fometimes  with 
a  bow,  (Pind.  N$m*  Od.  5. — Mlian.  3.  32.)  fome- 
times with  the  fingers ;  (Athena.  +.—AEn.  6.  645.) 
To  play  upon  this  inftrument  was  called  Kifo^tiF, 
(Arifiot.  Polit.  i.  4.)  Kjowr  Hk-xt^  (Ant  ho L  4. 
16.  p*  4.)  Auflctiy,  (Pind.  Nem.  Od.  5.)  Aop+vAicic 

G  o  3  x{ovft», 
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t^mpf,  and  YftXA^i  (Athena*  4.  »£•<** /frjfrpC 

The  Jlutt  was  called  Av**f  >  which  thfy  wfrd  at 
feftivals,  (Suidas  in  V.  AuAuruf .  —  Gvi/.  faft.  6. 
659. — P//«.  28.  2.)  facrifices,  games,  (Ariflppk. 
P*f*  $iQ*~-Hordt.  Epift-  L*  2,  1.  v.  $%*«-Atbma. 
J4.  2.)  entertainments*  (Tertnt*  Adclph.  aS.  $./*. 
1.~~TibvtL  a.  \*  V*  86.  —  Athtn*.  1$.  1.)  and  fu- 
nerals ,  (Mlian.  Var.  H,  H-  ^-r-'Phttarch.  dt  Mm* 
Jic.  p.  1 136.)  It  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian ;  (Athena.  14.  $m~*Autkol.  1. 
%\.)  They  were  generally  made  of  the  bone  of 
(tags  or  mules;  (Ariftepk.  Sthol.  Acfarn.  865.)  hence 
called,  NiCfwt  *u\m;  (Anthol.4.  i8^rEpigr.i$.) 
They  were  thus  firft  made  by  the  Thebans  ;  (P<d- 
Imx,  4.  io.)  They  were  alio  made  of  the  bone  of 
afies,  (Plutarch*  in.  Corniv.  p.  150.)  and  of  ele- 
phants} (Property  4.  6.  v.i.)  fometimes  they  were 
made  of  reed,  or  of  box;  (Pollux,  4.  10.) 

The  pipe  was  called  luf  »*£>  a°d  differed  in  found 
from  the  flute.  The  tone  of  the  pipe  was  (harp* 
hence  called  AvrcaXtm  \  (C<tflm*  Hymn,  in  Dion.  v. 
243.—  Ovid.  Metam.  1*  708.)  that  of  the  flute  was 
grave,  full  and  mellow;  and  hencfe  it  was  called 
/fcfvCgopo* 5  (Ari/lppi.  Nub.  3iz*-~Ewifid.  Helen. 

Mufic  was  a  part  of  the  Grecian  education* 
(ABHatu  Far.  Hijl.  7.  15.  —  Athena,  lib*  14.)  and 
bad  an  influence  on  their  bodies,  (Milan.  /.  14, 25* 
— -  Arifiot.  Poll/.  8«  $.-*-Athena*  14.)  as  well  at 
minds.  It  is  faid  to  have  cured  forae  of  their 
difeafes;  (Athena.  I.  i^—Anl.  Gell.  4.  i$.) 
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The  indent  Greeks  went  With  their  hfcads  un- 
covered *  (Lucian  de  Gymnas.  p.  278,)  afterwards 
they  wore  a  kind  df  hats,  called  Tli\o\ ;  (Hefiod.  rjy.  - 
546.  — /V/Ar*,  7-  3301*1*'**  (Athtn*.  15.  13.) 
or  ttiXi**;  (Ariftph.  AcharH.  438.)     The  women 
bad  their  heads  always  covered.     Their  ornaments 
for  the  head  were  called  KoAtwrrj *,  a  veil ;  f  CWj^  u 
232.)     Ap#vg,  a  fillet*  which  went  rotind  the  hair; 
(It.  y\  468.  —  Gravius  in  Hefiod*  TAedg.  916.  v.- 
1 1 8.)     kf  *)J*/*m,  a  veil,  which  came  down  upon  the 
flioulders ;  (Euftalhi  ad  II.  Z.  39;  —  Horn.  II.  %*  *>• 
470.)    X«t^up aa«c,  &  net  which  inclofed  the  hair  ; 
(Arijlophi   TAefmi  145;  — £^M.   *i  //.  *;.  32.) 
'**it{«,  fillets  which   bound   the  hair;    (Arifiopk. 
Ykepn.  1).  i&#--Gr*vius  ad  Hefiod.  TAeog.  p.  916.) 
0*-irfc<r$»ftM,  a  particular  kind  of  n*t,  with  which 
their  heads  were  adorned;   (Pollux,  lib.   5.  16.) 
The  Athenians  wort  titti^**,  grafshoppers  of  gold, 
(fhiuydi  i*  6.)  as .  emblematical  oi  thtir  origin; 
(Scio/i  Arifibph.  Nub.  980. )   Women  of  rank  raifed 
their  head-drefs  with  fillets*  called  Snpan  inJ/nAuj 
(Milan,  1.  18.)    They  wore  peiidants  at  their  ears* 
called  Ef/^xrot,  ^ff«n  U.  3.  182. — 0</^.  E.  296;) 
fe?«T**,  (Mlian.  Far.  Hift>  1.  18.)  Eauic;  f#w»i  IL 
£.  401. — Euftath.  in  Odyjf.  a.)     They  alfo  wore 
necklaces,  called  O^oi*  (Tftww.  //.  2.  401,  —  -rfn* 
/^A.  Lj$f .  409  ) 

Drefs  was  expreffed  by  Eo-8^,  (Mlian.  Var.  Hi/. 
7.  8.)  Ec8up*,  (Mliam  1.  2.)  Evtrmu  (Pollux,  io* 
12,)  E#/*» ;  (Hefiod.  Scut.  lt^g.—Hom.  Odyff.  j3. 3.} 
The  under-garment  of  men  and  women  was  xiT**> 
(7ft*.  i/.  (3,  262.  —  Odyjj:  t.  232. — Athena.  13.  6) 
<*~Herodot.  1.  p.  4. — Otrii  Amor.  3.  14.  21.)  gin* 
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•fforaAof,  a  floating  robe;    (Ariftopk.  Lyfijt.  45.) 
The  word  fritarfai  refers  to  the  under-garment  j 
(ALU an.  \.  16.)     Buckles  were  worn  by  women  of 
rank  along  the  tunic   which   reached   from   the 
(houlders  to  the  hands.     Thefe  were  called  Hi(6wi9 
(Hop.  OJ'J*  t.  256.)  n«gir*<,  (Horn.  IL  £.401.) 
and  were  ot  filver  or  gold  \  (JElian.  1.  18.)     There 
was  alfo  a  robe,  called  £yxuxXo»  xitwiov,  (  Arijloph* 
Thefm.  268-)  ufed  as  an  under-garment;  (Mlian. 
7.  9.  —  Pollux,  7.  13.)     I/*«Ttoir,   or  fafot,  Pal- 
lium,  (Horn.  IL  Q.  45. — Eufiath.   in  Odyf.  0. — 
Arifioph.  Thefmoph.  897.)  was  the  exterior  robe  of 
the  men;    (Horn.  IL  (3.  43.)     The  words  relating 
to  this  garment,  are  Ilff  iC»AAf<r6ai ;  (Horn.  IL  J3.  43. 
— Milan.  I.    16.)     Aw*CaAAier6a* $    (Suidas  in  V. — 
Arifioph.  Vefp.  I 147.)  Am6*AAf<r0*i  ifjL»uo¥  «r'  a£ir$£&> 
and  «*■.*&£»«;  (Athena.  1.  18.)  AtaCtAatw;  (Mlian. 
7.  9.)  Iltf  tCoAaiop ;  (Suidas  in  K  —  SckoL  fheocr. 
Idyll.  11.   19.  —  Herodian.  4.   7.  §5.)  A/wrfxom; 
(Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  a.  §  5.)     Xxa»«,  was  a  thick 
external  robe,  worn  in  cold  weather;  (Suidas.-— 
Horn.  IL  n.  224, — 0//j^.  H-  529.  W487.— j\f<wrj. 
i*  Lycopkr.  635,)  it  was  fometimes  fingle,  (Hom.IL 
XX.  23O.)  and  fometimes  double;  (Horn.  IL  K.  134. 
' — Odyf.  t.  226. — Pollux,  7.  15  )     **i*oAiif,  fSitf- 
J<w  /«  f J  and  $xivat\n;,  a  robe  nearly  round,  with- 
dut  fleeves,  worn  uppermoft ;   (Hor.  Ep.  11.  v.  18- 
-^-Juven.  Sat.  5.  79. — Quint.  4.  3.  $  64.)     A*™*, 
Auo-*f »ov,  a  garment  worn  by  both  fexes.     Eptrgn, 
a  kind  of  great  coat  of  goat  fkin,  (Suidas.)  which 
was  alfo   called    MavSws    and    Buffi**;   (Suidas. J 
t^itu¥  or  T;  iCwio*,  the  cloak  of  philofophers  and 
poor  people  ;  (Athena.  4.  28. —  Plutarch,  de  Fort.    * 
Alex.  p.  330, — Ariftoph.  Pint.  714.  84  J.)  it  was  of 
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a  light  fluff;  (SchoL  in  Ariftoph.  Pluf.  714. — Lu- 
ciany  Dial.  MorL  p.  263.)  of  which  the  robes  of 
lawyer*  were  alio  made;  (SchoL  Ariftoph.  Vefp.  31. 
—^Mlian.  Var.  Hift.  5.  5.)  Ettw^,  a  fliort  cloak 
which  the  women  wore  over  their  flioulders ;  (Athe-_ 
ti<e.  lib.  13.  9. — Pollux,  7.)  UtirXog,  an  exterior  robe 
worn1}y  women  C  (Horn.  IL  Z.  289. — Euftath.  ad 
11.  j3. — //.  Z.  442.)  The  men  alfo  wore  a  robe 
relembling  this;  (Euftath.  in  IL  *.)  Zurfov,  the 
girdle  which  was  worn  by  women  ;  (Horn.  Odyjf.  Z. 
38.)  .  ZtoXh,  a  long  robe  which  came  down, to  the 
heels ;  (ALHan.  3.  24.)  .  KaT«*axu,  a  Have's  habit, 
bordered  at  the  bottom  with  (beep  ikin ;  (Ariftoph. 
Ecc/es.-jiy, — Lyjift.  1 153.)  ££*/*«?>  a  flave's  habit, 
with  one  fleeve  ;  (Ariftoph.  SchoL  Vefp.  442.— S///- 
Jas.)\\t  ferved  them  for  tunic  and  cloak ;  (Hejy- 
c'hius.)  The  citizens  fometimes  wore  this  drefs ; 
(jElian.  9.  34. — Xenoph.  Mem.  2.  7.  §  5.)  Bairn, 
(Theocr.  Idyll.  3.  25.  —  SchoL  in  Theocr.  Idyll.  5. 
15.— Hejych.)  A»p0*{«,  a  drefs  of  ikin,  worn  by 
fliepherds;  (Ariftoph.  Nub.  72. — Theophr.  Char  all. 
irifi  ayfoixia?.)  EyxopCwfta,  a  cloak  of  (hepherds, 
girls,  and  flaves ;  (Pollux,  4, 1 8.)  XXapvs,  a  military 
drefs,  worn  under  the  tunic,  the  cuirafs,  &c. ;  (Atlian. 
14.  10.)  It  was  alfo  worn  by  young  men  and 
women;  (Ovid.  Met.  5.  51.)  XAamc,  (Hejych. J 
a  fine  robe ;  Kfoxuroc  and  Kfwcwrw,  a  faffron-colour- 
ed  robe,  Worn  by  women  ;  (Ariftoph.  Eccles.  874.) 
a  drefs  of  Bacchus ;  (Ariftoph.  Ran.  46.)  2uft/*rr£  **, 
a  robe  which  came  down  to  the  heels ;  (Pollux,  7. 
13.  —  Hejych.)  Qt^rpv,  or  0<^rftov,  a  fummer 
drefs.  Xrfppiov,  a  fort  of  kerchief,  which  women 
wore  round  their  neck;  (Ariftoph.  Thefmoph.  146. 
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Anatr.  Od.  20.  —  Catullus  6$.  65.  —  Martial.  14^ 
138.)  *tAA**»,  a  bracelet,  worn  by  women ;  (Pom- 
fan.  Eliac. — AElidyu  2.  14. — Saidas  in  v.  ♦  iAXm*.) 

Txo*if**T«,  Ihoes,  (Ariftot.  Polit.  i.  6. — jfa/.  G*# 
13.  21.)  tied  under  the  foles  of  the  feet  with 
thongs,  called  I/aimc ;  (ASlian.  9- 11.)  To  put  on 
(hoes,  the  word  woiut  was  ufed,  (JLlian.  1.  18. — 
Ariftoph.  Eccles.  269.)  and  to  take  them  off,  Ave* 
and  MToAu***;  (Ariftoph.  Thejmoph.  11 94; — Lxfift* 
949.)  Shoes  were  alfo  called  Ik  &A* ;  fifo*;  //.  £« 
44.  — 0</{^I  S.  23.)  AiaC*0fa,  were  (hoes  worn 
both  by  men  and  women;  (Pollux,  7*10;}  tati**^ 
Z«vAkA<«,  Were  the  flioes  of  heroines,  and  of  gay 
women;  (Lucian.  Dial.  Deor.p.zoH. — jElian.  1^ 
18.)  Ba«vt«i,  flioes  worn  only  in  the  houfe. 
KofuraJic,  (hoes,  like  the  former,  (Ariftoph.  Equit. 
885.  -*-  <£&»*.  6.  1 1.)  low  and  tight.  Th^C^J^, 
ihoes  of  women  of  good  condition,  ( Ariftoph.  Ecclesi 
843. — Lyfift.  45.48.  —  Pollux,  7.  22.)  Kfinrifc* 
(Jfclian.  9.  3.  —  Herodian.  4.  8.)  (hoes*  (aid  to  be 
worn  fometimes  by  the  military;  (Vah  Max;  9;  i; 
4.)  They  were  alfo  called  Apiiii ;  (PAlux,  7. 22.} 
AfivXai,  a  large  and  eafy  (hoe;  (Euripid.  Oreft.  140* 
— H«v<  /«r.  1 3044— Pollux,  Ji  22; — £tff/^.  SfAo/i 
Orqft.)  n<i<nxat,  (hoes  worn  by  women;  (Ariftophi, 
Nub.  15 1.)  Thofe  worn  by  courtezans  were  white; 
(Pollux,  7.22.)  A«*»wx»i,  (Ariftophi  Vefp.  1  153O 
and  A/AuxAai&{,  Lacedaemonian  flioes,  (Hejychius.) 
of  a  red  colour;  (Pollux,  7.  22.)  K*f Corn***,  coarfe 
Ihoes,  worn  by  peafartf  s ;  (Xenoph.  Exped.  4.— 
Htfyehius.—Schol.  in  Lucian.  ad  Philopfiud.pt  $$/) 
Bpgarai,  (hoes  worn  by  comedians ;  focks ;  (Pollux, 
7. 22.)  KtSoftoi,  (hoes  worn  by  tragedians;  bulkins; 
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(fertull.  dt  SpeSac.  1 3.— *7r£.  Eel.  B. 10. — Propert. 
2.  25.  41. — Quintil.  10.  1.  §  68.)  They  were  aifo 
called  E^Ca&f,  Ihoes  for  men;  (Schol.  Arijloph. 
Bfrtes.47. — SpanA*  in  Arifiopk.  P/itf.759.) 

MONEY. 

The  money  of  the-  Athenians  was  of  three  forts. 
Silver  was  firft  coined,  and  afterwards  gold,  and  cop- 
per. The  rooft  common  coins  were  thofe  of  diver, 
and  which  were  of  different  value.  Above  the 
drachma,  (nine-pence  in  Englifh)  confiding  of  fix 
oboli,  were  the  didrachma  or  double  drachma,  the  te- 
tradrachma  or  quadruple  drachma;  below  it,  were 
the  pieces  of  four,  three,  and  two  oboli ;  after  which 
Were  the  obohis,  and  the  femt-obolus;  (fixpence, 
four-pence  halfpenny,  three-pence,  three  halfpence 
and  three  farthings,  in  Englifh) ;  (Pollux,  lib.  9.  cap. 
6.)  The  latter  being  found  inconvenient  for  com* 
men  ufes, copper  money  was  introduced ;  (Arifiopk. 
i*  Ran.  737.  —  w  Eides.  810.— Callim.  ap.  At  hen. 
lib.  15.  cap.  3.)  and  pieces  of  that  metd  were 
ftruck,  which  were  not  worth  more  than  the  eighth 
part  of  an  obolus ;  (three  fourths  of  a  farthing  in 
EngWb);  (Pollux,  lib.  9.  cap.  6.)  The  largeft 
piece  of  gold  weighed  two  drachmas,  and  was  worth 
twenty  filver  drachmas, (fifteen  (hillings  in  Engliih); 
(Hefych.  in  Jcfvc.)  Gold  was  fcarce  in  Greece ; 
it  was  brought  from  Lydia,  and  from  Macedonia, 
where  the  peafants  collected  the  fmall  pieces,  which- 
the  rains  waihed  down  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains ;  (Thucyd^lib.  4.  cap.  105. — Arifiot.— 
Strqb.  lib.  7.) 

The 
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The  computation  of  money  among  the  Greeks 
was : 

1  obolus,  the  fixth  part  of  a  7  . 

drachma     -     -     -       J 
I  drachma      -----  009* 

10  drachmas     -----  076 

%  100  drachmas  or  1  mina     -     -  3  15     o 

jooo  drachmas  or  10  minae       -  37   10     o 

6000  drachmas  or  60  minae,    7 

equal  to  a  talent      -     \  * 

10  talents     -------     2,250     o     o 

100  talents     -.-----    22,500     o     o 

a  000  talents     -----     -225,000     o     o 

l  Sometimes  they  ufed  alfo  filver  coins,  called 
tetradrachms,  which  were  equal  to  about  four 
drachmas.  The  more  ancient  tetradrachms  were 
{truck,  till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  They 
t>ore  on  one  fide  the  head  of  Minefva,  and  an  owl 
on  the  reverfe.  They  were  of  rude  workmanftup. 
On  thofe  of  lefs  ancient  times,  the  owl  ftands  on 
a  vafe  ;  they  alfo  bore  names  or  monograms  upon 
them.  Thefe  were  current  during  four  or  five  cen- 
turies, and  were  of  fuperior  ihape  and  ornaments ; 
(Paujan.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.)  The  Athenian  tetra- 
drachms have  no  date.  The  obolus  was  fometimes 
divided  into  chalci,  and  fmaller  proportions. 

Tie  value  and  proportions  of  Grecian  coins. 

£.    j.    d.    q. 
Lepton     -------000     Qrrt 

Chalcus    -------oooOyj- 

Dichalcus      -     -     -  .  -    -     -  o    o    o     1  4v 

•  According  to  fome  the  drachma  was  7 Jd,  and  according  to  other*  Ud> 

Hemiobahi 
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£•     3»     d.     q. 

Hemiobolus  ------oooa^T 

Obolus     -------    o    o     1     1  .J. 

Diobolus       ------002     2-J. 

Tetrobolus    ------005Q*. 

Drachma       ---.--0073 
Didrachmon       -----013a 

Tetradrachmon  ftater    ---0270 
JPentadrachmon       ----0323 

Thefe  coins  were  generally  of  brafs,  except  the 
drachma,  and  the  didrachmon,  which  were  of 
filver,  • 

The  gold  coin  wis  the  ftater  aureus,  which  weigh- 
ed two  Attic  drachma?,  or  half  the  ftater  argenteus, 
and  was  worth  25;  Attic  drachmas,  of  filver,  or  in 
Englifh  money     -     -     -     -     -       £.i.  oj.  gd. 

The  ftater  Cyzicenus,  exchanged  for  28  drachma, 
the  ftater  Phiiippi,  and  ftater  Alexandri,  were  of 
the  value  in  EngliQi  money  of     -  i8j.  id* 

The  ftater  Daricus  was  worth  50  Attic  drachma?, 
and  the  ftater  Crocfi,  were  in  value  £.i.  12s.  $\d. 

Weights  reduced  to  Englijh  Troy  weight. 

lb.    ox.  thvts.  grs,    dea 

Drachma    -*----oo6     2** 

Mina    --*•---     i     104 
Talent  •--#--.  65     o  12     5 

or 
Drachma    --..-f-002  16     9 
Mina     -------     1     1   10  10 

Talent  -------  67     7     5     o 

Greater 
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Greater  weights  reduced  to  Englifk  Trey  weight. 

lb.    ex.  dwtt.  grs. 
Libra     -    -    -    -     r     •    •■  •-   o  ip  18  xj| 
Mina  Attica  communis  *-     -     *    on     7   16  ^ 
Mina  Attica  medica   -     -     -     r     1     2  n   iof 
Talent  um  At ticum  commune  -  *  56  xi     o  17} 

Grecian  feet  reduced  to  EngUJh. 

£*/.£  Imcb.    Dee. 

1  Grecian  foot  makes       -    -        1       o,  Q786 

10  Grecian  feet  make     -    -    *      10      o,  7860 

100  Grecian  feet  make    r    -    -    joo      7,       86 

The  Greeks  had  different  kinds  of  ftadia,  but 

the  moft  common  were  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Olympian  ftadia- 

SqLMik  Furl.     Xds.     Bee. 

Stadium      -.----    o        q    301,  4278 
Grecian  meafures  of  length  reduced  to  Englijh. 

Pects.  fitt.  he.    Dec. 

Da&ylus  or  digit      -     -    -       poo  7554 -J4 
Doron     ----<*-       o%   o    30218$ 

Lichas     ------       007  5546  £ 

Orthodoron  ,     *    -    -     -       o    o    83101^ 
Spithame       -----       009  0656  i 

Foot        ------       010  0875 

Uvy^y  cubit        -     ..     .     -       o     1     1  5984J. 
Pygon      -     -     r     -     -     -       013     109  -J 
Tlnxvc,  larger  cubit        -     *       o     1     613125 
Ofywa,  pace  -      -      r        O     6     O     525 

Stadium       -----    100    44         5 

Milion     .-.---    805     5     o 

The  Grecian  fquare  meafures  were  tlie  plethron, 
or  acre,  containing  1,444,  or  10,000  fquare  feet, 
as  fome  affirm.    The  aroura  was  half  the  plethron. 
9  Attic 
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Attic  meafures  of  fapacity  for  liquids y  reduced  to 
Engiijk  wine  meafurt* 

Gab.  Pit.     $oL    Inch,   Dee. 

Cochlearion  -    T    -    -    -    o  ^4r    °  °3S&  -rr 

Cheme     ---••~o.vV  o  0712    *. 

Myftron  -    -    -    *    r.   -    o   ,%.  o    089^. 

Conche    -     T     -    '?    ?     -     o   ^  o     178  44 

Cyathus  -    -    ?    •■.    •    o^  o    356^ 

Oxybaphoa  -    r    -    ?    r    o    {.  o    535    *. 

Cotylc     ..••-.-of  2     141    § 

Xeftes      -r----ox  4    283 

Chous     -?«-^ro5  25     698 

Metretes-    r    r    -    -    t  10    z  19    626 

^//;V  meafures  of  capacity  for  $ry  things  >  reduced 
to  Englijh  corn  meafure. 

Pech.Gats.  Pints.  Sd.  Stub.  Dec. 

Cochlear^      ----ooqo  276  ^ 

Cyathus      ••--•0002  763   £ 
Qxybaphon      ----0004  144  j 

potyle    -?~----qoqi6  579 
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AamXf  k>  422r* 

I  A*m«,  433. 

I  AcuTfo*,  228* 

A«t^k,  433. 

A«rrv/*onK»  422. 
[  AaxrvAm,  335. 
,  Aaxti/Xmk  «^opii»,  4S3^ 

AaxrtiXoparrtia,  »IO- 

AoxrvA*;,  272. 

A*Mh  359. 

A*M»«f  359. 

A«r«M>  359. 

Aa»anK,  359. 

A«£OI>,     225. 

Aamvtw  tugirir  it**,  8 1* 

▲09X1$,  226* 

&«fMuo<,   184. 

A«p  m»  *)u*t  440. 

Aafn^a^Mh  226. 

Ao^n^ofOf,  226. 

An  treuw,  414. 

Auyp«,  399. 

AtiliOTUcQcu,  436, 

AfiXfta,  77. 

Ai«AffOf,  414* 

Auto,  323. 

Aiim*,  422* 

Aimw  £*p»?N»,  416. 

—  AtytOTIlUK,    416. 
'^—   •£  f  Vllb/MBT«>>    4I.5, 

Aua-yoxtarofff,  422. 

i»»fM>,    414. 

'  infMrtK0f9  22. 

1       ■ «  »£«o»/*ior,  430* 
——«£•«*/««»  4^®< 

—  <rvr«ywyK»,  415. 
— —  0VpP«piror,  415* 

1  q>£*T£iH09,    22. 

■•— -  0utartxo»,   22, 
— •  Wf*iiwT*fr   l8j^ 
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Att<r6«i  *iX«tf*  17  3« 

AtKOfr»i«>  297. 
AfKOt^Oitot,  277. 
AixdM*fA«$>  77. 

AlKOtTfUflf)    224. 

Acxacn»  duredvitr*  405* 

■  macro*,  4fO£> 

■  dt/i*»,  405. 
Aixof,  297. 

At*?»»  339- 

AiA^UMt*  $$»  m 
At{*  <P«X«y4»    299, 
AtlftaatX'-  299. 
-'  ff-afayuyit,  3**. 

Alitor  axgaTngtoy, '  29^ 
Af£iou0&uf  425* 
AiIk,  195- 
Ai{wf>  436. 
Afro?)  422. 
Ai^-fMf,  85,  195. 
A«vrc£e  «*"'  i  ixa£k>  2^9* 

uri  &«a»   278. 

■■  ir«f«sMb  278*  • 

■  T£»*K»   329. 
A«vr«{«t  Tfawifah  4*9>  43^4 
AivTi^oiret/AOt,   372. 
Ait/TffOflroTopoi,   154. 
A«x«<r0*»  ©*aw,  206. 
AnXta,  226. 

AnAia?,  J  81. 

£*Autr*i>  181. 

A«f*«fX°»»  33- 

AnpaiX0**  ao' 
A*)fW{i«>  227. 

Avpvrf****  a7&» 
Aqpo6otnai>  4 1 6. 
AxfMf,  22. 

Aupww,  46. 

1      1      .  ty— ^»i»  J4f 

Al/AOTflW,    2Q. 

£Dft*or»x«i>  76* 
AnpoTixw*  6l* 
AiaCaftga,  45  8r 
Aftaltxawict,  43. 
£i«J»x00»«f  |mh9  %%% 
^•<r0«»,  41 U 


Aiowr**  7^- 

Aidurau  rartgnf'**''  /l6* 

AtainjTO*,  66,75,79* 

Atax£«f>  22« - 

AiaAXaxrnf»o»,  7$* 

AiaAAaxrtxa,   145%  .  .  -    -  - 

AiaXvro«>  314-  -•  ■* 

Aiapa£TvgiaK  6&»  8-I>  114* 

AMKpanyftWf*  217*  .... 

A»*ftipiT{irpf  m  tfugty  72* 

Atarrma,  227^ 

Aia.nirKTfji.oi,  414* 

Ataf,   22. 

Ataxia*  227* 

AiaracK,  75. 

AtctvXofyofMi,  20 1  •  • 

A»»vXo$,   26 1 .  -    •  •. 

Ata*]/*?'**";*  408. 

A»a\J^4r*{,  2 O, 

Ai^aOTtatai,  449*  •  •*. 

A  »£©><**,    387.  'i 

Aiiyyvaw,    387.  \ 

Ati^oi,    I98, 

Ai«£«»o£cf«t,  446* 

A»0v£apCo»>   >59«- 

Aii«-»A#Mt,  228*  » 

jAiJMM,    7^« 

Atxaia,    352,  J7<. 
Atxarai,    30. 
Aixanxof  p«?fa*  3JR» 
Atxq   acrayuyitAQf*  66,  £$• 

■  ir  oixiv,   1 1 8* 
1  I^JfAD,    III, 

1         /araAAix*,   I31, 
—  p*  ova*,  70. 
t— 4^«;^afrv^»#F,  114. 
Aixrva,  228. 
Aix7t>m*,  228. 
A*XAnr»«K  t*x«»,  330* 
Aipayjxi,  284. 
Aipoi(»a,  297. 
A»poifir«?9  297* 
A»ww**«r,  62* 
AioxAimi,  fl29* 
A»o/4ii*j  9,  228* 
A*ort/cr»$,  228* 
— —  OftttitXftt  2Jt. 
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>  fymvp/nm+  2  JO. 

A«M|M»»    23Q* 
'  /*!)«*«,    230«. 
'  ***«{•,    230. 

'  ?■  pcrif**  330. 

■  vmrtXia,  230* 

■  TffeTl|fM«»   230, 

jiftvem**,  17. 
Amkwmmm  ti^wt«*»  1 7. 

AlOKWVf,    228. 

M«»  34J- 
A*t  *yy*>**f  136, 

•—  £>t*,  23a 
—  {in*  446. 
Am^mii  50. 
A»o*««{Mb  23a 
Aw^«f «f  wuXm,  8* 
AurAon*?***  304*' 

AlWAfl60W>4«f,     3P4^ 

Ai*fot»  288. 
AftffvXw*    17. 
A**xiir>  263* 
Awxivit*  263* 
AuntoCoXm*  263. 
AmwCbA**,  263. 

Aurx©?,  260,  263* 
AwxMf  CaAXiu,  263. 
;  {»wTiur»  263. 

AipatoypMt  «!{«<,  2989 

ai?0ii«;  457. 

Aityq$og«i»  2 JO. 
A*^o«,  283.  427. 
Ai%oTopt«  paA*??** *  ?99« 
A»p«f,   195, 
&ivy(Mc,  24O. 

Awkim,  26 1,  45  3t 

Awxw,  74. 

Ai*£k»  74- 

AoAi^pJftytcb  2^1. 
AoXixcf>  261. 
AoxifMc^ta*  27,  78* 

A6A«»»  336* 

Ao{«t«  f»vfMtx»»  340* 
A©f*T<xpo£oi,    284, 
£o{*hm»>  219. 

40^-90  ^?4l 


Aofv,  200* 

—  •ftXTW,    290k. 

Attf0*A*To«,  320. 
A»^i«r«»©r,  340. 

Am>«,   41 1 » 
AwXijo,  85, 
Aotftw,  26,  434* 
A«vmu,  41I. 
A«0£olMm,  290* 
*>*»,   *95- 

A^i«-«wnf^of  xifAut,  34a, 
A(iww,  340. 
Afijrapof«pi,  283. 
Appiafior  np«{,  40$, 
Appof,   260. 
Aftwrtia,  230. 
Aimyiif,  154. 
Av<r*rr*ra,  205, 
Av^»»«|ris-a9  20f. 
Ava^nfumt,  206. 

AM(9I,    267. 

A«faat',  230. 
AtAuM*  0v«r»«»   152. 
Atf}tf»at«»  jgaAxiw,  I73« 
Aupa,  394. 
Avp«ri6»,  394. 
A«{«,  77. 

—  £»<««,  448. 
A»ii*t»   l8l. 
A*go&xia,  77." 
A*>go£<Mt«vrr<K»  65, 
A«foffna,  77, 

ECJbpsytw,  23O. 
zChj4,tvi<rQ*t,  405. 
Ettvp*,  230. 
EyyarpfAarrm;,  1 90, 
Eyy«H"{ifU>0«#,   190. 
Eyy^w^fA^f*  178. 
Eyyarprcu,  190. 
EyWfApptwt  i»  m  axfomJUi,  4 
Eyywo,  387. 

EyiwMt*,  331. 

EyxuXia,  329. 
EywuCvfA*,  457, 
Eyx^iaw,  4x7. 
Eyxf  xAojr  ;pT*Mov,  4j6. 
E^vxAwww,  436. 
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Tyiuiwa,  3  }0. 

Syxtfiri*  330.    - 

Eynvpat  373. 

Ey%<'{t&or»  29 1. 

Ey^tXiK  irrtrvTXavvfjuteu,  419. 

Ey%o«i  290. 

ByX^^e**1'  375* 
EJj>o»,  387. 
Sfotoaj  330. 
£&s*fr*<t«f>  113. 
sisXorrcti,  44. 
EfliXovgoliroc,  448* 
EOt/fTt^o*,  1 89. 
Ei««{,  278, 
Eixa/»,  88,  452. 
EtAasru*,  415,  416. 
E»A*(to»*,   402. 
Y&nQwtct,  402. 

*•/*«•  455- 
Eftgwitf*},  305. 

E»$w»  3©0» 
E*fXTjx«i»   198. 
E»<rayy«A»flb  79,  &*• 
E»?ayyiA4*i,  48 . 

Elflraypo,   66,    75. 

^KrayttyW,  75. 
Ej^ay^yj^f  £9. 

E»n)T)}fia>  231* 
E»J"»T7>{»*  Ov«if>    54* 
EunrmAiK»  378. 
E»<nrr»»Aof,  378* 
E»<nr>»Xo{,  37^* 
Ei«rarowro»>  4IO, 
E»*f  iforrif,  44. 
Eicrpof*,  43,  41$. 
Eternal,   35. 
ExaAt^ia,  231. 
Exaraia,  23 J. 
ExaT9)?fXfn}<,  291. 

Ex#Trj<rw»f  231, 
ExaropCat«»>  2,79* 
Exarop£Qi«,  231* 
Exarouvidb*.,  5. 
ExaTopPoviOj  232, 
ExaTorragxia,  297* 
Ex«Torr«{;coi»  296* 
Bxarorra^of,  *97* 

J**T0*,    2g J, 


ExCaAAm,   396. 
Ex^vcia,  232* 
ExiiCoAof,  291. 

Exx«^0ft*,  74* 

ExxA*}cria,  47, 
Exxfoirivfp&fti,  71. 
Exxtpifa,   360. 
ExAay«f,  36. 
Expaytior*  424* 
Ex/xa^rf^a,  7*. 
ExoiTif,  44. 
Exsri^irw,  362. 
ZxvifiareurfAQi,  303* 
ExviVTMy  Ttf(  7«wj,  414. 
Exranxoi,  190. 

ExTOXTOI,   -297* 
ExT*H»»t    357. 

ExT*0i*0a»,  406. 

ExTftfrOM,     I95, 

Expofa,   36c 
Expo^o*,  338. 
Ex^vAAo^o^))0wi9   5c. 
EAata,  204* 
EAaio(Unor,  14. 
EAaw,  14. 
EAaiod-vordaty   148, 
EAa»opog»a,  234. 
EAaamy,  330* 
EAafuCoAta,  232. 
EA«pi-£oAiw,  279. 
EAafuCoAof,  232. 
EAafof,  232. 
EAiatTfoi,  422,  433. 
EAtyu,  364. 

2*w*  74- 

EAfiargoi,  42s. 
EAiAii/,  312* 
EAiAi?9«xof9  209* 
EAf»a»,  234. 
E  Acuta,  232. 
EAtH,  60. 
EXiwoAk,  3  if. 
EAfi/fop*,  23*. 

'EXtVVMMp    232* 

EAixi*,  455. 
EAAjiw^xom,  2699  970. 
EAA*)»oJ)uu»iorf  269. 
EAAqyoraptat,  37. 
EAAjpora/Maiftj  37. 
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EAXo*,   172. 
EAAimKi    235. 
EA>*m«,  234. 
E*A*tk,   235. 
EA»;i«,  235. 
EpC«J«,  499. 
EpjSaTdu,  458. 
EpCo*»,   33I. 

Ip£oX»,  315. 

EpCoAo»,   300,   33i, 
Eppatra.  M{«,  247. 
Eft*mfa9  2.72. 
EftfrftoJtM**  23S"- 
Ejt«-o(io>,  399. 
Ep*«{M*  &  fuph  399. 

E/»*»fura,  453. 

EftfTfftMtTM,    39^* 

EpvgtpOft,  60. 
Bp*i>£»,  194. 

oupaTa,   194* 

Eparvfoi,   142* 
Epfrvg**  fAarrmm9   Ip4* 

ExxytK*   IS4- 
EffOP)ri{i»» /?ovr>  374* 

SMM6-ip0l»     198. 

EMMropajapOa*  424* 
Em^toxu,   277. 
£»&««,   33,  65. 
Efiit£»c>  78. 
E»&{ta  *•*«**,  43^.  . 
B»Jta?da*,  456. 
Emriaxtp/ua*  8 1* 
Em{«,  321. 
Em  jtp  wx»»  278. 
EhjXioktk,   235* 
Eidiar*Kot»  19OW 
EvOftfuor,  33 1 . 
Erflijxij,   So. 
Eidovflrutroui  190. 
EmaxoiifxaiTijgife   97$. 
Emoxfourof,  394. 
EmawAoir,  4* 
Emfti^Kt  272. 
Efwciymo^  SOI, 
E*o<J»a  (TVfJcoXay  2*05  • 
Eiouotf  liXJJ,    8l» 
EwAfwy,    I77. 


E»oAp«,   1 77. 
"EtoffjuafJuxTai   347* 
Erocr»^fci',  201. 
Eotto»£o»,   147* 
Enw&f,  30a* 

E»T«T«.    453. 

Emgovii*,   329% 
Em^oiita;,    329. 
Errof  MbfMtu   307* 
Eroofeafc,    235. 
EftfAxur,  344. 
EfVfxaTML,  301- 
E>*ju«r«{;£ai,  296*. 
E»vp*T*fXnu  301« 
E»«/AOTat^^e(,   301* 
E»«vm,  45c. 
ElatgHWC  &xj,  8 1.     . 
E{«*«,  330. 
E£«XqX>^uroi,  6* 

£{««r«{iot,  165    f^j. 
E|f^ai,   14. 
E|i^o»t   198. 
E£ft(yoptiw»,   §94. 
E|iAiyf4o<t  305. 

— — -—    X«r«**;plf»    3©J. 

— frf».  3«* 

E{tX^»o  303. 
EfiX^r^c,   303. 
E{ir*r»i«   32* 

Efrme**,  235. 
E^im^iot  Evx***  35^* 

Efoi^iK  W  8l,   11& 
£{ex<Mf  287. 
£{tfA*»poi,   198. 

e?*y*k.  457- 

E£*iT£oixa(,  388* 
E«rayvyi*C>  40* 
E«r*y*7*,  83,  30a. 

e»«Oa«,  325* 

E«a«xAitay   43^ 
EvaraxAwK,  302. 
E«rarX»*f   395,   596* 
*>m*yfau  235. 

E«NyxvT«»,  434* 

E<Pf  Vfir  rq»  wv»i   J4S* 
E»»£«lfC,  327. 
E«»?adg«i*  335. 
E«»Csrmi  340. 
E«»C*jf,  220,  395. 
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£tf»CeXi«,    19$. 
Eeriyita,    338- 

£«r»7^a^fi(9   36. 

E«r«7^a^j,    322. 
£«r*0av^iwy  tyu^a*  234* 
E<pi&»«-»a,  430* 
Eftt&ifua,  235. 

E4ttJ«Jo>at,  415. 
EviiilBrrtf,  44. 
E«»£kx«ff?6«i,  409*  > 

E«tJkxa£ofUJ»),  409. 
E«i}»xafofUNf,  409. 
Eai&xate-iac  Axn,  81 . 
EfD-t^xed   8*. 
E«rtAgf«ri?p»,  430. 
Ew»£o*i»f»  44* 
EariJfo/Mfr  33^* 
EfriAatofua,  395. 

«y«fy*«»  39J« 

■  ■  x«t/*iiT««r  395* . 
E«i0{»xal»a,  235. 
E<r*xai»}»a>   235. 
Ewtxapmjc  ra{«ra{»t»  2*48. 

'  faXayir  JOO. 

EvixAqfOt,   386,   409. 
E-eMxAijfOf,    82. 
EaixAyrot,  422* 
£vixfniia>  235, 
EviuMroi,   327,   340. 
EariAa^ia,   30 1. 
E«r**A;£©rnf,    54* 
EfPifAagia,   306. 
Eari/AiiAta,   388. 
EttyuAnTai,  3 1,  233,  411. 

■  ■■  $V*M9>    33. 

EvipiAqTDf  T«y  kqmuj  irptiiiifi  58* 
Earipuxnc,   14 1  • 
Evipnna,  247, 

%«I/X1JM0»,     247 « 

Evtiifitr,    I57. 

EVUIXKK,    23?,     325, 

EffiMxiof  lo^nj,  235. 
Em^itayia*  298. 
E«r»|fi>ayof,  298* 
Emofxoy,   169. 
E«»«fo»xor,  388. 

£«i*£OfX0<,    82. 


E«»0»im»,   331,   337- 

Ewwrxapia,  236. 
Ev»crxn>a,  236*. 
Etti<rx*j«oy,  I7» 
Effironl'K,  82. 
E«r»0*»$*>  236. 
E«»ffx»{«wi{,  236. 
E«i<rxtH&wA»,  421* 

E<BiCT0{VH7lAMT*>    4X9* 

Ewrarait  49*  297. 

£«»r«TM  rum  hpoartM  *&*»$  4>I» 

Eariraraj  rvt  vi»rvf9  41* 

E«r»r«Tn«,  36. 

E«rirt?<"  x^aTJj^as   I4P* 

E«p*r*$nc  o»>o<©»  1 4&« 

E«wrw*»  347*     % 

EtptroXftff,  342. 

E«p*roA*afo{Of,  342* 

E«nr  {•$«*>  345  • 

Efrir{o?n>  303* 

Z**T*yp*t  298,  3©I« 

E«r»TafK,  302. 

Ewror©*,   337- 

EoiTfettntf  7^* 

EmrfoaiK  Jtaifc  82. 

EariTgom*  385* 

Ewitjowo*,   26»  84. 

lEwx^»o»  Gio»,  449. 
EotJ!ki,   207. 

EvrayfcOTof*  4$2« 
E«rT«ffl«>yo5,  45C 
E«T*x©f«f»  45  *• 
EwwCoAia*   70. 

£•*/*♦*»  457. 
E«o»up*f»  31*  35» 
Ev«rioV#  332,  338* 

fya,   374- 
EfWK,  374* 
Epanr*»»  4' 5* 
JEparoi,  415. 
jEpaw,  415,  416* 
JEpy«r»MMt  249- 
Epyar«*»   22. 
jEpyarMi,  236. 
Epix&Hfr  5. 
£ftrm9  339. 
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Eprpwh  13. 
Ef*£tt*  wtf*  he*M>  toy 
X(«rp*,  33S- 
Ept«»«>  236. 
Xfttv99m,   236. 

E//»«.  335- 

Zjpw,  141. 

Xfpmtm,  236- 

Ef/»«T«,  455. 

Ef/K*rf  i«  Aiyi*«  «vX»k»  8. 

SfptMC,   19*.. 

Efpcr  xta/a*  202. 
typtPtyMb    22-1. 
2f**pQfUh   221. 
IfuXu*,    I99* 

Ef*TK.  373?  • 

EpmJtab   236. 
B^wria*  236. 
Ef«T»a«  44**.    * 

E<HUp«,  455- 
E^«tk»  455- 
T.cntetftf* 99*,  262* 
Xrarroft  297. 
Evwoffttn  f  «A*y£»   3©Ot 
Rnripur/^*,  414. 
Ermfjttt  ayah  rvjQb  2o6« 
■  »t»,  206. 

Ef*»,  9»  *39- 
■   ■      fit/uf,  160* 
Efuu*  236. 

EruKf  i6o»  195* 
Eru0-K»  43* 
Ertaroftf,  24,  43. 
Sfsartfpt  422. 
Era*,  422. 
E^Xdcpat,   141* 
E*x«fli;«»   344- 
ETft»pivifcy>  3Q9* 

TLT»f0fJULO'XlX*Oi'    a4* 
ETipOfAljmtf,    299s 

Ertforopoi*  334* 
Eriforopof  ^faA«yy»at,  299. 
EtwJjpta?  ay*',   249. 
Ev»>8*k,  286. 
EvCovXq;,  4^3. 


Evifft,  3S7* 
EvJuvfOf*  2l6» 
EtrOt-&xi«>  68. 
Evdt/»D,  28,  78. 

Et/KT«k*,     II5. 

EvpoiJii*,   236- 
Evpjn^tf,  236. 
Etrarijpi*,   357. 
Bvm,  344. 
— —  »t//*f ««,  394. 
Ei/£oof,  429. 

E»w  Amps  229. 

•— —  ?abO»,    229. 

Evofxof,    169. 
Ev«"«0ofur»   206. 
Efi-ffTgilflM,   33»   1 02. 
Ev£««XttTat,    1 9Q, 
Ev{c»  »/uwr,   393. 
EtffOf,    II. 
Ei/£V0»ftwor,  237, 
EpfvxAfMt,  237. 
Et/fimXW9   IpO* 
Ex^ropua,  237* 

Ev^x**1*!   !95* 
Eo<ri€i»<,   169, 

Evfupuh.  443. 

-Ev#*o*t  259. 

Ew^x1**  4f5*v 

Eff^ocy  270. 
E^ir£Kf  456, 
E0b>Ca*o*,    14, 
E^ryiKr0*i,  79. 
Efnyn^K,   79. 

E0Mnr»«,  282. 
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Itio,  288. 
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K*x»iyo£MK  A**t   82. 
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Kax4OTf,  79. 
KaAaOw,  233. 
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K«A*  378. 
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KaAAtffta*  24a* 
KaAAvrng£MKt  242* 
KaAo*,  378. 
KaAva*.  367. 
KaA*»,  267. 
KoAvk,  270. 
KaAv£«f,  451. 
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KaAwrrgot,  396. 
KaAtf^ef,  263, 
KaAw>,  337. 
K*/*a£,  334. 
fGapyjAoi,  335. 
K»/*»Aoi,   335,   33S. 
Kajbwrrif,   357. 
Kapwri,  261. 
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KA<xJiimj£»a,  243. 
KAa&»,    162. 
KXfuriK)  346* 
KAiitoi,  376. 
KMtrowohot,  329* 
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Aoyitot,   17* 
Aoy»r4*>  29>  39>  JO. 
A»7»no  344- 
AotCx,  147. 

Aoxfoi  to?  n/»0jxaK>  t70i 
Aox£*»  mkim,  IJQ* 
AofAka*,  221% 
A*£f*fr  iSOi 


Aot/i<r0ai  a«roffX£tt,  j6o» 

Aovt^ov,  375  >  4^4* 

A0VT£Q$0$,   394* 
Aotrgvr,  426; 
Ao^of,  286* 
A%%ayct,  296. 
Ao^ayo?,   297. 
Ao;gayayoi,  296,  30L 
Ao;gia»   221. 
Ao^oi,   298. 
Ao^o?,  297,   30I, 
Ayyo?,   135. 
Avsiy>  458. 
Ami*  £wqa,  394; 
At/xa*a»  245. 
Avxeia*   245, 

AVKtIOfy      IJ« 

At/xuo{,  245; 
Avxtof*   15. 

Avxoi»  282* 
At/xorTorof*  15. 
Avfttf,  65. 
■  Jkx*?,  6]f; 

Auxoogyua,  *4S° 
At/$«,  365. 
Averatfy*,  *4J» 
Awi£«»i|,  407. 
AvxtofAMrru*,  213* 

M«ya&f,  31 1* 
Mayyata,  3 1 3,  316. 
MayycmxA  o^yara*  3*^r 
Mayoai,  207* 
Mayo*,  207. 
Maga    88,  417* 
Maw.  407 
Maipaxnifia,  2 4 J. 
MflupaxTiigiw,   279. 
Maipaxrnf,   24 J. 
Ma*{a  J-KfXu9  7* 
'-  r«a>  1 8. 

Maftgai,  327,  329. 

1 9riT£»t,  1 1  • 
M«A*«hro»c  xvr»f#  *9& 
MaXtotKi  246. 
M«j>%»»>  409, 

Man*  441. 
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Momfa»  170. 
M«rrit«fr   146* 

MarriKt   170. 
3da¥nvfAara9   I  JO, 
Morrixdu  %qv*u   173* 
.  Momxor  ^vtof,  1789  l8j. 
MofTio   189,  200* 
Magwritf*  422* 
MofTi/gfto,  72. 
Marrvof.  43°» 
Maxeuf*,  29 1. 
MiyoA*  rawtOijrawA,  248. 
MryaXo^Tf*,  24O,  245. 
3Asya\acrx\7iirua,  221. 
MfyaAoyfoVTor,    I39. 
Miyof  o£xoc»   167* 
Miy«;,   165. 
Mi0vi»,   160. 
M«fiy<rxo/xiFO»>  442: 
Mnayuyoi,  220. 
Mi»Xta»  387s 

M«»x»y^AT«,  374* 

MuX^o*,  374. 
MiAi^*oc,  227. 
Muojr,   220. 
MfXatrat,  333* 
Mrtttf  £«ftef»  418. 
M«X»0TO'^a*   148. 
MfX»<OTM>  374. 
MAn-Tor/ra,  360,  4 1 8. 
MlX»TTOUT«»t    I4P" 

Mf  "**"*»  ^4S* 

Mi^X"**  298« 
M«$o?,  *98- 

Mi0"*yxi/X6»,   292, 

Mt<m,  4>2a 
lAKToyciKt,  *2» 
Mi<ro2u*i»  337- 
Mi«ro^vy»o»,   339* 
Mifok«***»   330. 
MtaofAQaMop',  288* 
M«roftfa^oi  pan-iAO-,   175. 
M*cro»*wT*»»  34°* 

Murovyxi  337. 
JMrroUta,  302. 
-.  ctvo  rtft  vo\ifjuif>  303* 

•— »  *ar'  o^a»,   303. 


-—  «r*  ov{«fe  303. 

»■    tin  wbA*/a*#f,  3°3*> 
Mfrayi»rri«t  245. 

MiT»yiiTN*r,  279. 
MiTa^o^riMt,  430. 
Mira»iTT^K»  438* 
MfTaniri  t(v,bg. 
Minvfoxoiruf,  33I. 
Miroixux;   247. 
MiTotxtor,  22* 
MfTOtXOtf    22. 
MlTgOVOfAOtt  39* 
McTAWOir,    296 #    298*    33I- 

M19  yiroiro,  207. 

— —- xar«^a«TOft|  284. 

■  '      ovre,  III. 
Mt)^f *>  tw»To  xaxor,  391* 
Mux*?  f  «X*yyotf  298. 
M«jx*v,   39I. 
Mi)***,  238. 
Mu»of  a{Xfif**™>»  *78« 
— —  irafAfvvj  278. 
— —  tayo»rof»-  278.' 

— —  Vavopuov,   278. 

■■     ■  £&»rorroj>  278. 
Mt?£oi9    158* 
Mf-n^v,  65. 
MijTgfc'o»»  272* 
Mu^atou,  313. 
Miafcu  r,/ui£a»,  375* 
M»agoi>   154' 
Mtxga  tlata&nwii*,  248. 
Mtxgoc,    165* 
Mifrna&ta,  245* 

MlAT07r«£9}OI.  33'* 

Mirviia»   245. 
Mte-Qof  ^xar»xo?»  02* 
MijQa^cvc  &xsii  83. 
M»<t0a>  crvmyo^itf,  72. 
M»rvXXa?00u>  418* 
MtrfAto),  418. 
m»t$*,  455- 
Mir^n,  2^7. 
MtTvAqratvv  Eognfe  246* 
Mpnifjutrocp  37°* 

Mhj/*«»«,  3^9*37° 

MrrjfAQfha  ^rij^aTflt,  444* 

Mrorgo*)  3**  7* 

M«7oro<6(i 
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Moyofoxo{>  403. 

Bffo*x*y$»a*  397- 
Motjgi»a,   76. 
tAoXvQhhq,   293. 
.MoAv€£kMu  c$a,i£*h  293. 
MoAuC^o/AarrfU*,   211. 
Moia^Tfxi^  266*  . 
Morqff»(,   328. 
hloto(payoty  2 1 6. 
Mo^oi,   301. 
Mo^«»,   249* 
Mo£/aoAvxi*op,  407* 
Mo^fAOffirOai,  408. 
Mot/rv;pa,  1 8.  246, 
Movrv^iof,  7. 
Movjrv;i£i»jr,  279* 
fAovria,  246. 
Movo'tim*  45  2* 

AA  Ot/0W>     1 2. 

Mo^oi,  344. 
Mt/^cd   169 
Mv»o4,  423# 
Mvxomoi,  423. 
Mv£/*qx«r  O^bfr  9. 
Mvgovroi,   227. 
Mt/ggiw  «o*k  »r,  4  40* 
Muggim?,  421* 

Mf<r.<*,    246. 

Mt>r*xi}  ixro^oo  234* 

MuTTtfTW,    4.I7. 

Mv%©{»  346. 
M«Af»a*  246* 

Nao«,  139, 

NaopiAaxi?,  1 35*  137* 
Naro;,   221. 
Nava^os,  342a 
Nat/xjag.a*,   34* 
Navx^o»,34. 
Navtopcoi,   346. 
Nat;?  T£iaxuX(j,os,  33^* 
Nat>r«fy*o?,  346. 
NatTa*>   34°° 
Navro^xai,   40. 
Nat>ptAax*f,   343. 
N*?£»o»  at/Xoi,  45  4. 
Nixgo^iurvor,  372. 
Nixgo/Aamia,  2 1 1* 

Nl*M/AflHTI»*j    2I2« 


NfXV0-MK9    24^*     37^' 

Ntfjuo-tia,  246. 
Nf/Aiff-ta,   246^  37$* 
Ni»ma,   246* 
Nso/Aiji'itt,  247,   278. 
NfoaroAtytiMt,  24.6. 
NfoorroXe^cof,  406. 
Nc»ro^o»»    136. 
Mf^svioct  247* 
N««£»*,  347. 

NlAKTOiXOi,   347* 

Nq  my  xamragir, 

■  TO?  Xt»*> 


166. 
166. 


—  orAaTaro*,    l66« 
•  ru  Qta,    165. 


Nijaf  xatrfgit/ftr  i*f  aAat,  344* 

Nuif,  327. 

Sit;  apipi>jrpvfA.fQi,  334* 

Virmgi»f»  327. 

1    wtfyayptfou,   338. 
— *■"- »  T^infiK»    327» 
1     "  W^Mf,  327. 
NrjXiji&a,  247. 
Nht»»,  452. 
NijpatA.a  if£«,  148* 
£i/Aa,    I49. 


N>?^fltAtoi   Gixtkx*,    148* 
Nn^orrif,  442. 
Nrj^r  xogtfi>»£if,    33  1, 
NtyXa^of,  343. 
N*x»i,  5* 

'        n  i»  Magadan*  247H 

NixnTu^i*,   325. 

A 0ij rat;,  247* 


N.i}'*^***  424. 
NoBiioj,  429. 
No6o»,  26,  408. 
NopiK»   329. 
No^i^o/tira,  376. 

i0.pa,  35 2t 


Nofti/*a,   352. 

N«/AodfT«i»  34* 

Ntytot*  84,  91. 

No/ao?,  90,  179,452,453, 

Nopo^yAaxif,    33,  34. 

Nojuo£:Aax*or,   $C. 

Not»o>  fl-aga  /Uicroi;  Tf»;gO{,  f* 

— —  Tfil^O?,     7. 

113  N»T0(» 
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Noroc,   II, 
WovfAiw*,  247* 
Hovfxnpuirah  *47# 
Hovfxvinoi,  247* 
Nfxroc  «fAoXyo(s   19ft* 

Kt/jA0ay*y©{,   392. 
Nvffc^ivri|f»  392. 
Wv[4.$iVT£ia,  392* 
Ny^t^or,   394. 
fJvfA^cTinrroh,  188. 
NvftforoXftf,  392. 
Nvrvta,  407* 
Uveracth  267* 

JtarGtx*,  247* 
flim$H9,  422. 
JStrayia,   297*  298* 
£ijr*yo?i  298. 

JfinjXaTfltt,    44^" 
2?IPO*,  399. 

&»$,  44^." 

£i»ix»j    9,  445. 
2f*»txo{  n^ayofj   1 10* 
£mor,  429. 

StHff^d,    2lS. 

2Ti  »or«{o;goi,  448. 
Si>o*,  445,  44$. 
*iri»  429. 

H»po«,  86,  290* 
Boatat   140* 
Ci/qtau,  291* 
£vu*i,   291. 

JfoXOIN    87. 

»       ,    .    ir#rPiov^»o»»  86. 

Svtotxi*,   247* 
Bvr*>  15* 

ffvrofofoi,  2 84* 

pCfAiafofoi,  149. 
O^oXo?,   359. 
0y&>&«,  241* 
Oybos,  241. 
Pyxtfcai,    369* 

9^»M  19^ 


O*o»,   195. 

o^omc,  334- 

OaWoio*,  40. 
o3bf  6St*iia,  9- 

O0Or*«,   336. 

o«*|,  434- 

OiKITCM,    26* 

O*xoo*kpw,  422* 
Oixocncovfxor,  20J. 
Oixoogot  o^fi^  6. 
Oiro/Aarriiat,  197* 
O»»o*rai,  41,  437. 
Owe,    13,420. 
— — —  arvX^tTOpoof  *  4*1* 
— •  f4^rrov}  422. 
— — -  rjrtrrof,  421. 
— —  4{f6tw,  421* 

O*»ofvo»la9  149* 
OtrouTTa,  418. 
Oii^xooi,  434. 

0»*wra*>  197* 
Owvim^or  198* 
OttfMft   197* 
OtwoToAoi,   197* 

o«^C«,  451. 

0XTCWT*£K»    276* 

OX»yo«roTovrric»  43;  8* 
OAx«o*ic,  327. 
OAxoi,  335. 
OAp©?,   177. 
Ofyuv  wvaavt  177* 
OXoxat/ror,   158* 
OXoxffVT«pa>   158. 
OXo^vg/AOt*  365  • 
OAv/A«-»a,  248. 
OXu/vs-juor,   10. 
OXvpvm,  IO. 
O/AoCtfptoij  137* 
Opoyataixrof,  21  • 
O/AOiorofMf  «*t$aXay)rt«.  2£9* 
OfAoXvwt.,  248* 
Opo{go6f»»,  330. 
O^ortyoF,  447, 
OpoTpawtfyv,  447* 
0^«»,  175. 
q^aXurofudj  404. 
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O^l***.  *75»  a*8*  *9* 

OftiMor,  252. 

0*i»(oveXoi>  19Ia 
Ovtigoo  191* 

OftlgWO****  I92« 

Ow^opomta*  21*. 

Oirifffoap,  #64. 

Oir»<rOoc7^i^«MJ>  4SS* 
&wtrioQv*a£7  *97- 
Ovurw,  60. 
0«**»yft>7Uf  3*7* 
OxA»to»>  22,  2i&N 
OvXtTWi  26l. 
jOffAtroifeopob  24|* 

.Ogapa*   I9°* 
O^ctra,  309. 

0$y»«,  228. 
0{7t»a>  402. 
Og0i«,  299. 

-  w*Xfl>  20O« 

OgQtOfr    421* 

o^Ooi,  421. 

-  a«roxATorw»i»  303, 
OffiowfltXn,  266. 

Onflow,  557. 

ofiovfffah  337* 

Ogxia  ti/awi»*    167. 
OgxW,  169. 
Ogxo{»    165. 

o^»»  18,  346*  347*  455" 

O^»ocncoirix«,   197. 

o^»«f>  197* 

O{»»0op«rrfK*   197* 
O^Mfiocxoroi,   197* 
Ogt/ypa,  85. 
Ogf  fonXirai*  1 88* 

o^™*  439* 


0<r»«>  35 *»  376* 
o<w>i,  13&  f54»  !79' 
o<ntmt>  136-  *79'   - 
Oro^<>*"*>  3*7* 
OroQ«***»  3^7* 
Ore***,  87. 
OrgaxicTftof,   87. 
Orga*"*  360.  4Q$« 
p*%*>>  a48- 

Ott««,  3o6. 
Ovinias  nt**$  20Z* 
Ov\ai,    149* 
OuXoQvth*,    149- 
Ot»Xo^vr«*,  149- 

oi/C»,  299,  303,  331. 

Ovgayot,  297. 
Ovgemat    IO. 
Ovcriftf  hxi,  83. 

Ov««>/*o«  «*£*y»y»«  3°** 
O<p0<*X/*oi,  330,  437* 
o<p9o*/AP?,  333»  433* 
Ofgt/f{>  286. 
Ox*"**  289. 

O^ayoiiy    289. 

O%svo  286. 

■O-vJ/ovo/xo*,   4°* 

O\j/oiro»o»  xpvg  0*1*9  4*9* 


ITayxA«^a,   24S  ^ 

riay^aTior,    15*  '  r 

riaGm  ti,   357. 

■  IflrilMCIOf*    3°9^ 

IIatarff»    159* 
nai£ay*ryot>  449* 

n«i^,  434. 

Ilat&f  4nSDi»  4IO. 
Xlociburxcu,  434* 

n»i^or^Cai»  449* 

Elatotrifr  268. 
IIa*U,   260,   265. 

n*xi«*  395* 
n«x^axq,  385. 

IIatoaxi&(»   398* 

n«;y**»  owHrpctrch  204* 
1 1 4  n«x^w, 
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JlaXfAOh  204. 
Xl*Xra,  290. 

n«fXo»*»TM»,  248. 
n*/A/**x«>*>  266* 

TlafAfAaxaip  266. 

na^ft»«fo»>  154* 

n«»aOt}v«i«f  248. 
Ila»a0i)MUKo»,  249* 
naraxtKt,   251* 
Ilau^uemj   416* 
Ilar^a/AiKot,  250. 

Ilw^fwfi  10,  399. 

Tlotrha,  251. 
Hay^ocrof,  5,  2  J  I. 
Ila'^iwa,   251* 
n«M^Xi}y»a»  251. 
Tletrnyv^,  271. 
IlflnrOior,    II* 
UanojrM,  251. 
Ilayo/Afaiod  IJl* 
flaron-Ata*  324. 
Vlatoq  Eofnj,   2£I. 

na»4>»*  251,  253. 

Xlarrori  tfffet,   289*  » 

tlaga  utffov  tii^i?.  7» 
nafa(ta}/M»Ta,  339* 
TLotQoSvroi,  64. 

1  junior,  6$# 

■  pivot,  65.' 
IIft£eey£api},  68. 
ria^aywyij,   302. 

■  ■  ■    fAorojrAot'gof*   3©2# 
Ilaga^oc,   330. 
lio^a^not  {t^t^io*,   291* 
Ila^aDpaFo?,  330. 
IIa£at£ari}?»  283. 
II<X£axaTa£oX»),   70,  83,  121* 
n<xfa>iaTaQi)xy){  ^ixij,  83. 
na£axMj^u^a. ,    284. 
Ila^aXta,   2,  22,  25  I »  -. 
TItxPacXoq,  28l. 
Hct£&pz£Tvpa,  68* 
TJ<z£a,[4.io-r),  4 J  2. 
n^a/xij^uf  p*7uty{,  299, 
IIa£a;%>}£i^a,   284. 
Ilafa^*}^,    291. 
na^aro/xiaf  y^a^ij,   90. 


n«f«»ofMw  y{*p*$  7^- 
nafarcppioft  39*^ 

nafaivpf*,  392. 

IIa{at£»f*J»oi'9  091* 

II<frifrtri»»  362.  . 
Ila{«.«rrr«0>tara»  339* 
II^AvXovM^a,  284- 
na^ATftffCtuft,  78, 
Ilafad'fifOf,  283, 

n«{a<riru*>  88. 
na^at^irtor,  98,   1 36* 
Tlapunrot,  423. 
na^a^xiivMf*   17* 
n«^«rfl^K»  7°»  75* 
Fla^ArciTaiy  297* 
nafOtfvrfapara.  309,   ]I<fc 
IIag«rat£K»  297*  298. 
nat{«T»Apofy  398« 
n^«^o^a>  388* 
n«^af(ay/Mir*»  339. 

nafijjpo,,  32. 

Ilafiia.,  331. 
Ila^CoAif,  302. 
nafirra£»c,  302* 
na^t|f^i<n«9  331. 
[Ia{*ia,  284* 
n^«o(ift»  283, 
nofqegofe  283. 

IlafOma*,  408. 
ILx^OtFot,   5. 
nafPim,  400. 
n«?oX»»»  44-8. 

na^o^oo  39*. 

n«^*rria,   284. 
n»r«?i  394. 

n»T^^o*,  409. 

Tluvcama,  251. 
Ilafa-txan),  86. 

n«x°f  Q***Yyo<»  298L 
n.&A*,  458. 
rii^*,  272. 

Ilej^a^fifoi,  267. 
n*»aja>axT»off   12. 
Iliirpwra,   335,  338. 
nAa^ixoy,   4« 
UtXa^yot,  4. 
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flwXatof,  149? 
ntA«<ry»xo»,  4. 

xitXtt«»>  171. 

IliAfxt/f,  291. 

n«^A9}»Mi}  x*a»<*>  237, 

IIsAo*!***  252. 
JItXT«rai>  281* 
ITiXtu,  286. 
IIfA*gfa>  252, 
Tit  p. para,  419* 

IIf/4irttJaf£0{,  297* 
IIip*Wf,  297, 
Ilsvrafcoi',   15,260,273* 
Ilfrraxoi-ia^tdt,  298* 
Tltrraxo0,iag;giK9  298. 
nivraxoeio/a^pyot*  3t 
Ilmwrtat  248. 
IltrTavXoa,  248. 
Ilimfxorragxia*  297, 

HirmxorTaTvf,  30 1, 
Ilfrnixomj^,   301. 
ni»ri|xoFTo^of,  342, 
nirrvxornf*  301. 
Iliwptortjft?,  296. 
IIffvTaxoro?9  301* 
Iltft-AfypiMi  p«Aay£,  299* 
IXiwft«,  249,  457. 
nurgtfpini,  403. 
rii^jtaXXicrO**,  456. 

nt{tCo{»Jkf,  458* 

nig^oijrn?,  9. 
IIfgtCoAaior>  4j6» 
Ilf^uirroij  372* 
Ilffi&gaia*  4°7* 
ni£t^o/o),   367* 

ni^»^oftt^c9  15. 

n«(iXffaXai«9  286^  331, 

ni^ixAjj^Tj^i?,  409. 
nfgioixo^o/*u,  369. 

lltpmTia,    252. 
ITi^nroAo*,    208,  280. 
Ilfgiggarrofior,    138,    152,* 
Ilt%i<rKu\cLitio-fAos.    I54. 
Hi^<nraafM(;)  303. 
IIf^rtA>  51* 
nifir»*gx^  51. 


IU?iTi»;p<rpof,  313. 
IIigiToMta,  331. 
IIi^paAAi*,  229,252,. 

ni£i^fff(ot,  288. 

Ut^^etyfAarai,  339. 

n^0*»x«»9  458. 

Usa-a-ouMrrtta,  202. 
IljT^otoAtxa  opyata,  3 16. 
IIiTfoCoAo*,  316* 
riiTaA«j   87. 
lliT«X»cr/*of,  87* 
Oifo-ma,  34* 
TlnyofMbiTua,,  212* 
ni,A»?Uoir,  333* 

tlVKTCH,    314* 

riuxTK*  311* 
n^oy«if  456. 

ni»x»c .  462. 
n«0»,  437* 

n»0o»7»a,   2!  8. 

ntx^oi  i%0^o»,  19a 

riiAia,  455. 

n»x*^a»  455. 
n»xo»,  455. 

Ilt'ocxi?,  451* 
n^axta,  52,  4$J. 
II*>*{  etyvgruits,  203- 

n»£«"*f  9- 

n»T«»ar«v  i o^tii,  252. 
n»Ti^a,  380. 

n**"™*,  3Q0. 
nx^xKt  250. 

nA«n»,  335. 

n^i^«i»  329. 

nx>)0ovcra  «?*{«>  13. 

m«ixT§*,  335. 

n^tu9%e«i>  234. 

n^iK.  -277. 
nAi£*i««T»,  339. 
nx»»#»a,  300,  ^13. 
nxtrGioF,  300. 
nxo6oi,  313, 
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Yn-iyyaf,   1 59. 
Yt»«  &>7»;p,    I') 2. 
Y^re'oatA.Vif,  387* 
Y«ocoXov>   3^7* 


Yflroypafv  £*»*,  452*. 
YToyp«^K>  452. 
Y»o^«?«,  45$. 
YvojvpWU,  33a 
Yxolm,  438. 
T*ro*at/<r)o>,  436* 
YavXt/urj  458. 
Yto/afiwOam,  68. 
Yflroirwy**  t*»»  ipi?*?,  336^ 
Yrorxiiviori  1 8* 

Tflrolwnwif*  451. 
Y«ro^<1*f,  172. 
Yro^OoFioi,  141. 
tvvfjmaut,  68. 
Yswma,  264. 
Ya**n&  261. 
To-o-oi,  292. 

Yfipilf,    262* 

Yry«w0aif  262; 
Yripo<ro?/4»»,  372*. 
Yrffoa-Jlopot,  154. 
*r«/»«>  60. 
Ynif**,  257. 
Yp«*a,  330. 
Yfop/tioi,  347. 
Yi^*?***  369. 

fay«t?i«»  257. 
$470 »>  416. 
Oft?**,   2^7- 
Q*tv$ofo<;f  40 j.* 
faeij'oXiff,  456* 
1»ai»^^f   456. 
4>aA*yyaflflK>  298. 
fofcAayyaf^Mv,  298* 
4aAa77ff{,  290.   344. 
$0X47710,  290.   344. 
4>oA«r£,  .297. 
—  {^oiiiiK,   300* 
QoXo^o*   284. 
Qotajpoir,  1 8. 
<J>aX*K,   329. 
4>«XXixa  OT^toloy  229. 
4>aXXof,   222,    229. 
$oXAo^opoi,  229* 
4>*Aof,   »86. 
Qetfteth  20  6. 
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*«{*  336- 

4o{juaxa,  2 1 3,  45  *• 
1  ffurngMh  24  3  • 

4>ag/4axiMft,  213. 
4>affUkxo»»  238. 
4>at£f*axor,  76,   87. 
4ag//utxof9  239. 
♦•£•*>  456, 
Qaeift  78,  83. 
<&ii^Vna,  416* 
<J>fAA©*>  258. 
togt?€«ofr  403. 

0C{fT{OV,  359. 

^•gfpaTTMt,   2^8. 
togf-gor,  359. 
4>ii7*»,  741 

4>&iyyt<rQai  /3Xaa^a/*ia»*  206. 

♦a«e,  334. 

Q&Mrrof  £k£«Ti|»  278. 

■  '     '  i»mst*»  278. 

■  o^o**  278. 

*0©K.   233* 
$»aAai>  367. 
QicAn,  422. 
**XuTo^if,  376.  ' 

4ftAlO£,  429. 
**rga,  378. 
^o»mxi«v>,  6l. 
Qotrixovafiot*   33  *• 
4>omx*i  »o/Aoiy  S9. 
^o»tx«r  nr£ayfJMT*9>  6l» 
♦o**,  76. 
♦o^uym?,  453. 

♦«fl*»y&  453. 
^opm,  387. 

0O£O»,    3j. 

0ofmyot,  327^ 

+p«TH{,   2  20. 
♦garrgia{;coi,  33. 
Qfavrpixch  4x6. 

4{fltT0glfr   21. 

tyfftTTU,   64* 

0gv7«»«,  196. 
tyvyrru,  391. 
tyvytrgot,  122,  391. 


6gVXT«i>    3^* 

—   V0Xtj*tOl»     31®- 

— —  ^Umi,   316. 

$£t/XT4'£ta»>    3l6« 

4>wy»j,  87. 
$vto»»  21. 

OtAaxau  ijpffwai,  308. 
— —  >t/MTfgi>at,  308. 
♦uXa^oi,  3°»  295# 
ftt/XaXot,   33« 
0c/Amxa.  416. 
Ot/Atat&K  ixfni£ic,   1 6 2. 
QvftXtrat,   272. 
6t/Ao€*0iAffc»  33* 
OuXmtk  avT»9   3|Z# 
$t/<r»*t/AA©{»  256* 
Ootioc,  179* 
<>t>cr^ytr<y/AU»,  3x3. 

6«MM«.    3O9. 

$Axr<rwii{»  33^' 
04wf>o£iat,  258* 
♦tfo^ogofc  403. 

x«'*«>  435* 

XaAxita,  H5,  2S8# 
XibXxi/x£aX«i,  338* 
XaAxfVf,  285. 
Xa*xi»M*>  329. 

X«Xx»lXM»»    258. 

XaAxioixof,  2C 8. 
XaXxoufe   186. 
XaSxifA*  mvp»  338. 
Xatpa»ivr0t»  7Z* 
Xao»»a,  258. 
XagtXat*  258. 
X*%w*,  2  J  8, 
XoL^UTfACCTa  Av{*para»  448. 
Xa^m^i*  EXivfl«£i*s,  258* 
Xa#*O0*VKX>  258* 
Xafw»io»,  85. 
Xtfiv  **f4a,   369. 
Xitf  c^upa,  341  • 
Xiipf«f»   288. 
Xi'W«KTfor,  424* 
Xaifofuwrua,  213* 
Xiiporovm,  52. 
Xuporona,    J  2* 
Xnpowonab  258. 
Xitfoirom,  2^8% 

K  K  XftfWj**T«» 


49* 

*  X«X*t><Tft*T«>   329v 
XiX»tana,   259. 
3fiAt}ovt£iM',  259. 
Xtta^oMff-fAa*   259* 
XtXtfnj,   3H»  3*5' 

—  opf,   314. 

m  r par ivrttf)  3'4* 

—  X*W»  3!4- 

Xipri^,  156. 
XnAai,  346. 
Xvv  332. 

Xu'WCOf,    332. 

Xup«/r*»>  410. 
X0*»a>  259. 
Xfrorio*  Xovrpof,  375* 
X&onoc,   219. 
X*A*app£M*>  298. 

X»*  **?;£•*'  296. 
X»A»*px°o  29^# 
X»x»oro(t  298. 

Xtof,    422. 

xiw>  455. 

»■        o£&or*J«*,  45^ 
X»wu.   407. 
Xrruria,  259. 
XXatra,  239,  456, 
XAaftVf,    457* 

Xa«*»*,  457- 

XAoai,     149. 

Xtoua*    259. 

XAora^ayj  234* 

X*oi>u.  311. 

Xoa,   2  19. 

Xoa«  *)fc>mifioi»  374. 

»  ftlXKTTJpOt,      374* 

Xo«?,    II7,   2l8,   259. 
Xom{,  87. 
Xo*p<>«»>  73. 
JCoXa*.   259. 

XoOTOTDC*    2I9* 

Xop«»o^   303. 

Xopuy**,  43* 

Xopjyoi,  43,   HO. 

Xopo»»   I08. 

Xpiot/f  £tas,  84. 

XprifjiMT*  m«  $4oixu<ri*o  38.* 

XfUfAarurfiof,    190* 

JLpno-pwh   170. 
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Xfqcr/AtXeyoi,    170.    • 
Xf^aptf^n/iJtTa,   1 7Q, 
XpnvfJiMhcii,  1 70. 
Xpnrnputt  170. 
Xfvroxffovc,   156, 
Xpuparat,  452* 
Xvrta,   212. 
Xwia**,  404* 

XwTp*,  97,  406,  425, 

Xvrfoi,    219,  259. 

XvTfOI,    425. 

X*p«,  315,  369. 
Xw>,  415. 

XavH/a'Gai   rtxfor,   $&9* 
Xupus   ^*xij,  82* 

^«*r«i  140. 

YaAAitr,  454* 
YiaAk/f,  458. 
TtvhypoLfv,   77* 
Tiflr.5  iyyptff^  77. 
Yit^ypapu,   77* 
Yii>^6KA9)Tfta*»    77* 
ttv^ofjucpTvpia,,    114* 
VnqtKrp*,   54.   90,    I0IV 
"YrttyuriMtru,  10 1* 
Yi?pc*,   73. 
Yq^oi*«rrfi«»   202* 
¥iJpot/f,   52. 
TtAayt«,    297* 
?»ao»,   281* 
Ti^a^a^a,   37'* 
Yvp^ofAarrna,  212* 

fla,   4OO. 

fifitoy,    12. 

n^x««,  198. 

■  iwaptfyof ,  402* 
&»a»  400* 
Ap^roo  230. 

&ft«9fTifir>    159* 
Slpotpayui,  230t  259* 
%icp ayoo  2^0,  259 
r2o<rxoina,    1 97* 
fyai«,   259,  376. 
Hf  yvia,    117. 
Slpirptrgu   i}/*ff*ii  44^* 
a<rx*fopteh  248^ 
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A&£,  oracle  of.  l$j* 

Academos,  id, 

Achaean*,  1. 

A&ioosat  law,  112. 

A&or,  tragic,  qualification  of  a, 

07.— reward  of,  97. 
Adopted  children,  laws  relating 

to,  103. 
Adultery,  laws  relating  to,  123, 

397.— punifhment  of,  397. 

wEgean  fea,  1. 
*  jEfculapias,  divine  honours  paid 

to,  187. 
Aglaurus,  feftival  in  honour  of, 

252, 
Agraulos,  temple  of,  7. 
Altars,  of  the   Qrecian,   140, 

how  confecrated,  142,  where 

cicfted,  143. 


Ambafladoors,  of,  305* 
Amphiaraua,  oracle  of,  i$5» 
Amphidea>  oradc  of,  tftS, 
Amphi£ryons,  council  of,  46. 
Anacemn,  98. 
Anchors,  of  Ships,  334. 
Animals,  (lain  inSacrifices,  15a 
Anointing  the  body,  426* 
Apollo,  temple  of,  21.— oracle* 
of,   174.— festivals   of,    225* 
226-230-242-247-252. 
Apparitors,  belonging  to  Conrta 

of  Juftice,  67. 
Aquedu&s,  14/  * 

Arbitrators,  75, — laws  relating 
to,  115. 

Archemoras,  Nemean  games  in 
honour  of,  273. 


IK2 


Archon** 
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Archons,  3-29.— their  authority, 

30  —how  appointed,  108. 
Ardalides,  187. 

Ardalas,  divine  honours  at,  187- 
Areopagites,  duty    of,    107— 

how  chofen,  107. 
Areopagus,  56.— its  power,   57 

—.time  and  manner  of  meet" 

ing.  5*- 
Argivi,  i. 

Armour,  285.— dedicated  to  the 

gods,  3a  1. 
Army,  of  the  Grecian,  296. 
Arrows,    292. — divination  by, 

203. 
Arts,  laws  relating  to,  120. 
Afhes,  divination  by,  213. 
AfTemblies,  public,   47.— their 

time  of  meetings,  48.-— manner 

of  holding  them,  49. 

Aftronomy,  275* 

Afyla,  145. 

Athens,  1, 

Athenians,  what  called,  2.— 
government  of,  3.—- divifion 
of,  3.— boroughs  of,  22. 

Athens,  city  of,  1  .--founded,  1. 
•—Inhabitants  of,  2.— defcrip* 
tion  of,  4.— -citadel  of,  4.— 
public  treafury  of,  6,—  lower 
city  of,  7.— gates  of,  8.— 
ftrects,  9.— buildings  of  the 
lower  city,  10.  —  gy mi  alia, 
14.— -theaties  of,  17  —  Har- 
bours, 18.— citizens  of,  19.*— 
fojourners  of,  22.  —  (laves 
of,  24.— Magiftrates  of,  27. 
—Archons  of,  *9.-fipf«riour 


magiftrates  of,  33.— public 
revenue  of,  35.— public  trea- 
furers  of,  36^— public  ex- 
penditure of,  38.— public  dis- 
tributers of,3  8.— -officers  in  the 
markets  of,  39.— maritime  of- 
ficers of,  40.— officers  in  the 
public  (ervice  of,  4a— coun- 
cils of,  46.  Areopagus  of,  {6. 
Attica  fides,  170. 

Bacchus,  theatre  of,  49.— -fcfti-. 

valsof,  2 1 8-222-228-244-2541 

255. 
Banifhment,  87. 
Barathro,  85, 
Bargains,  relating    to    private, 

112. 
Barley,  ufed  in  facrifiqes,  149. 
Bathing,  425. 
Baths,  15,  425. 
Battle,  conduit  before,  309. 
Beir,  dead  bodies  placed  on  a, 

361. 
Belt,  Grecian,  29a 
Birds,  flain  in  facrifices,  151.— 

divination  by,  197. 
Booty,  of  military,  320. 
Boundaries,   laws    relating   to* 

Bow.  Grecian,  291. 
Boxing,  of,  264. 
Boys,  laws  relating  to,  124. 
Branchidse,  oracle  of  the,  182. 
Bread  of  the  poor,  418. 
Breaftplates,  of,  287, 

Bucklers,  288. 

Bora, 


feara,  oracle  at,  1S6. 
Burning  of  the  dead,  36$. 
Bufinefs,  laws  relating  to,  130. 
Buying,  laws  relating  to,  li8. 
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Codrus,  3. 

Coins,  value  of,  460. 

Combats,  259. 

Comedies,  when  a&ed,  96. 

Concubines,  398. 

Cortina,  178. 

Corypa,  oracle  at,  184. 

Cottabus,  442. 

Cotys,  feftival  in  honour  of, 
243. 

Courts  of  juftice,  61. 

Crier,  office  of,  105. 

Criminals  might  plead  their  own 
defence,  in. 

Crowns,  prefented  by  the  peo- 
ple, 109. — ufed  at  facrificesj 

Cryftals,  divination  of,  211. 
Caps,  ufed  at  Entertainments; 

434-438.— adorned  with  gats 

lands,  435. 

Curator,  26. 


Cabiri,  Feftival  dedicated  to,  242- 

Cakes,  ufed  infacrifices,  152. 

Calculi,  61. 

Camels,  ufed  in  battle,  284* 

Camps,  of  the  Grecian,  307. 

Cecropia,  2. 

Cecrops,  1-2. 

Celibacy,  penalties  of,  382. 

Cenotaphs,  371. 

Ceramicus,  12. 

Ceremonies,     before    funerals, 

357- 
Ceres,  oracle  of,  1 87.— feftivab 

of,  232-239-246. 
Ceryces,  98, 
Ceftns,  264. 
Chariots,  282. 
Chariot-races,  of,  267-273. 
Children,  laws  relating  to,  103. 

—408. 
Chiliombs,   offered  in  facrifice* 

152. 
Chorus,  tragic,  97. 
Cirrha,  orade  at,  1 80. 
Citadel,  of  Athens,  4. 
Citizens,  Athenian,    19.— 'laws 

relating  to,  J02. 
Claros,  oracles  of,  183. 
Cock-fighting,  law  relating  to, 


Dagger,  Grecian,  291. 

Dalmatia,  1. 

lanai,  1. 

Dancers,  rewards  of,  98.— -laws 

relating  to,  108. 
Dances,  in  honour  of  Neptune, 

97- 

Darts,  of  Grecian,  292. 

Dead,  trearment  of  the,  35  c;.— 
mourning  for,  362.  —  inter* 
ment  of,  365.— burning  of, 
395.— honours  paid  to,  371. 

Death,  punifiunent  of,  85. 

ft  k  3  Debtors) 
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Debtors,  laws  relating  to  public, 

11$. 
Defence*  of  harbours,  346. 
Defendant,  oonducl  of,  in  courts 

of  juftice,  67. 
Defos,  oracle  at,  180. 
Delphic  oracle,  174. 
Deferters,  punimznent  of;  323. 
Diana,  temple  of,  1 i.—fe  (rivals 

of,  221-223-238*242-243- 

546-254. 
Diana  Orthia,  felb'vals  in  honour 

of,  227. 
Didyma,  oracle  of,  182. 
Diodes,  teftival  in  memory  of, 

223. 

Difcus,  of  the,  263, 

Distributers,  public,  38. 

Divination,  170.— by  dreams, 
190. — facrifices,  193.— birds, 
197.  —  infe&s  and  reptiles, 
20a— lots,  202.  —magical, 
207.— figns  in  the  heavens, 
200. 

Diviners,  189* 

Divifion*  of  the  army,  296. 

Divorces,  laws  relating  to,  123- 
396. 

Dodona,  oracle  of,  171. 

Dowries,  laws  relating  to,  122 
385-387. 

Dreams,  191.— interpreters  of, 
192. 

Drefs,  of  the  foidkre,  294.455. 

Drinking,  manner  of,  at  enter- 
tainments, 436. 


Dudilis,  17. 

Duties,  in  time  of  peace,  43.— 
in  time  of  war,  43— filial,  4 1  *• 

Earth,  oracle  of  the,  188. 

Earthquakes,  inaufptcious,  201. 

Education,  449. 

Eels,  offered  at  facrifices,  15 1« 

Egytians,  2. 

Elephants,  ufed  in  battle,  284. 

Eloquence,  prize  of,  271. 

Employments  of  women,  400. 

Engagements,  naval,  347. 

Engines,  to  call  {tones,  316. 

Entertainments,  laws  relating  to, 
130-415. —  of  invitations  to, 
422. — Cufbms  at,  424-427* 

Epiilata,  180. 

Eponymi,  too. 

Evidence,  various  forts  of,  ut 
courts  of  jufHce,  71.    • 

Eurppa,  fe Rival  of,  234. 

Eutrefis,  oracle  of,-  183. 

Expenditure  public,  38. 

Exportation  of  wares,  laws  re- 
lating to,  119. 

Falfe  witneflcs,  74. 
Fafcination,  209. 
Feafts,  after  facrifices,  160. 
Feflival,  to  the  Furies,  236. 
Feftivals,  213.— laws  relating  to* 

95- 

Fetters,  punifhment  of,  86-87. 

Fields, 
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JFields,  facred,  145- 

Filial  Duties,  4II. 

Fireballs,  293. 

Flocks,  laws  relating  to,  1 17. 

Fluteplayers,    when  employed 

108. 
Flutes,  ufed  at  games*  273.— 

in  battle,   312.— at  feftivals, 

454- 
Food,  416. 
Foreigners,  not  to  trade*  120.-* 

how  received,  448. 
Forms  of  the  army,  296, 
Fortifications,  of,  3 1 3. 
Forum,  13. 
Freed  fervants,  laws  relating  to, 

105. 
Funerals,  laws  relating  to,i  26.— 

military,  317.— private,  352. 

—ceremonies  before,  357.— 

proceflions,  360 .—Entertain 

ments  at,  372. 

Games,  259— "laws  relating  to, 
96.— at  entertainments,  441. 

Garlands,  ufed  at  prayers,  164. 
of  parfley,  ufed  at  funerals? 
372.-*-of  afparagus,  ufed  at 
marriages,  391.— ufed  at  en- 
tertainments, 43 1. 

Gates,  of  Athens,  7. 

Guardianihip,  laws  relating  to; 
126. 

Guards,  308* 

Graves,  369. 

Greeks,  what  called,  i. 


Groves,  facred,  143* 

Guefts,  at  entertainments,  423- 

43.1. 
Gymnafia,  14.— laws  relating  to, 

no. 

Gymnical  exercifes,   youth  itt- 
ftrucled  in,  103. 

Halls*  public*  for  tradefmen,  14. 
Harbours,  18.— defence  of,  346. 
Harlots,  398.— laws  relating  to, 

124. 
Hecate*  feftival  in  honour  ofi 

231. 
Hecatombs,  offered  in  facrifice, 

152. 

Heirefles,  386. 

Helena,  feftival  in  honour  otj| 

232. 
Heliasa,  court  of,  65-66. ' 
j  Hellas,  1. 
Helmets,  286. 
Herbs,  divination  by,  209. 
Hercules,  oracle  of,  186.— fefU* 

val  of,  238-241. 
Herds,  laws  relating  to,  1 17. 
Heroes,  adoration  paid  to,   133. 
Honours,  public %  88.— laws  re- 
lating to,   109.— paid  to  the 
dead,   371.— inheritance    of 
412. 
Horfe-races,  266-273. 
I  Horfe-folJiers,  281. 
Hofpitality  to  Grangers,  445. 
Hunting,    youth  to  be  taught, 

113- 

k  k  4  Hyacynthus, 
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Hyacynthus,  feflival  in  honour 
of,  257. 

Hybla,  oracle  at,  184. 
Hymn?,  fung  at  entertainments, 
440.     ' 


Javelins,  of,  2; 2. 
Ichnas,  oracle  at,  184. 
Idols,  Grecian,  1 39. 
Illegitimate  perfons,  laws  con- 
cerning, 103. 
Images,  14S. 

Importation  of  Wares,  laws  re- 
lating to,   1  j  9. 

Imprecations,  162-167, 
Imprifonment,  85* 
infamy,  punimment  of,  S4. 
Infants,  404. 

Informers,  iitlfe,  punifhed,  132. 
Ingratitude,  punifiied,  tja. 
Inhabitants,  diviiion  of,  2. 
inheritance  of  property,  408.— 

of  honours,  4*2. 
Iro,  oracle  of,  188. 
•Infcripti,  25. 

In&riptions,  monumental,  370. 
Infects,  divination  by,  200. 
Inftruments,   mufxcal;    ufed    in 

battlr,3i  1 1  —  atfunerals,  365. 
Intelligence,  military,  how  fent, 

3*5- 
Interment,  of  the  dead,  365. 
looians,  1. 
Ifthmian  games,  of  the,  274. 


Judges,  chofen  by  lot?,  69.— 
laws  relating  to,  1 10. 

Judgments,  public,  76. -private, 
79-r^aws  relating  to,  111- 
I14.— laws  preparatory  to, 
1 1 1  .—how  pronounced,  1  iz. 

Judicial  procefs,  66. 

Juno,  oracle  of,  188—  feitirab 
in  honour  of,  231-237-242. 

Jupiter,  temple  of,  11— oracles 
of,  171.  —  feftivals  in  honour 
of,  227-245-248. 

Landmarks,  laws  relating  to,i  16. 

Lands,  laws  relating  to,  1 17. 

Larifia,  oracle  of,  183. 

Laws,  89. — the  manner  of  pro- 
pofmg,  90.— annually  revifed, 
91.— relating  to  the  laws,  99* 
—  drift  inquiry  into,  1 00  — 
transcribed  into  the  public 
records,  10 1. 

Lawfuits,  laws  relating  to,  in. 

Leaping,  262. 

Legacies,  laws  relating  to,  125. 

Levying  foldiers,  109. 
Libuions,  offered  to   the  dead, 
374- 

Liquors,  430. 

Literati,  25. 

Literature,     youth    to    be    in. 

itrucled  in,  103. 
Logirt*,  28  107. 
Lots,  divination  by,  201. 
Love,  tokens  of,  378.— potions, 

379-. 

Lyco% 
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Lycus,  ftatues  of,  65.— temple . 
of,  74. 

Magical  divinations,  207. 

Magiftrates,  27.— inferiour*  33- 
74.— Jaws  relating  to,  106. 

Mariners,  compacts  between, 
laws  relating  to,  119. 

Marine  officers,  40-339* 

Markets,  13. 

Marriages,  laws  relating  to, 
121-384. 

Marriage,  382.— age  of,  383.— 
feafon  for,  383. 

Meals,  414; 

Meafures,  Grecian,  462. 

Men,  offered  in  facriike,  151. 

Mercury,  divine  honours  paid 
to,  186.— feflivalof,  236. 

Military  affairs,  279.— laws  re- 
lating to,  131.— puniflunents 
and  rewards,  131.— armour, 
285. 

Minerva,  temples  of,  5.— fefti- 

vals  of,  235-248-253-254. 
Mines,  laws  relating  to,  130. 
Ministers,  religions,  134. 
Money,  459.-^™  relating  to, 

1  1$.— computation  of,  460. 
Months,  how  reckoned,  275-279. 
Monuments  of  the  dead,  368. 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  362. 
Murder,  laws  relating  to,  127. 
Mufic,  youth  to-be  taught,  103. 

—at  entertainments,  441.— 

art  of,  45  s, 


Mufical  Infthunents,453-— vied 
at  funerals,  365.— at  &cri* 
fices,  159. 

Mulicians,  employed  at  funerals, 
364. 

Mycenae,  orade  at,  18I. 

Naval  fpoib,  350.— pnniflunentt, 
350.— engagements,  347— 
Inftruments,  333.  — officers, 

Nemean  games,  273. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  5.— fefthral 
in  honour  of,  25 1-252-25 £• 

Night,  oracle  of,  188. 
Nomothetic,  5. 

Oars,  ufed  in  Ships,  328. 

Oaths,  165.— of  witnefles,  how 
taken,  71.— of  plaintiff  and 
defendant  in  courts  of  juftice, 
69— laws  relating  to,  1 15.— 
reverence  paid  to,  169—  pu- 
nifhments  of  the  violation  of 
them,  169. 

Oficers,  public,  4*-*  94- 296.— 
attending  entertainments^  7. 

Offices,  laws  rellting  to  various, % 
108. 

Oil,  ufed  in  facrifices,  148. 

Olympic  games,  267, 

Oracles,  170-184. 

Orators,  in  courts  of  juftfce,  72. 
—laws  relating  to,  108.— of 
the  Athenians,,  92. 

Ornaments,  ufed  at  facrifices, 
J 55.— MonuTxenta1,  370. 

Orobae, 
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Orope,  oracle  of,  184. 
Orpheus,  oracle  of,  188. 
Overfeers  of  the  navy,  109* 

Painting,  art  of,  4(0. 
Palladium,  when  inftituted,  62. ' 
Pan,  temple  of,  11. — oracle  of, 

188.— feftival  in  honour  of,  I 

251. 
Pantheon,  temple  of,  11. 

Parafites,  98. 

Parafiti,  136. 

Parents,  laws  relating  to,  103. 

Parfley,  prizes  of,  275-274*— ■ 
at  funerals,  372. 

Parthenion,  5* 

Pafiphae,  oracle  of,  18  8* 

Patrae,  oracle  at,  187. 

Peace,  of,  305. 

People,  laws  relating  to  the, 
101. 

Perjury,  puniihment  of,  £4. 

Pharae,  oracle  at,  186. 

?hiloibpher»,  laws  relating  to, 
110. 

Philofbpby,  ydtthc  to  be,  taught, 

'     103. 

Phyfickns,  -.  laws  relating  .  toi 
110. 

Pipe,  the,  45^ 

Plaintiff,  in  courts  of  law,  66. 

Plays,  laws  relating  to,  96. 

Poems,  recited  at  entertain- 
ments, 443. 

Poetry,  prize  of,  271, 


E*   OF 

Polygamy,  )£*» 

Porticoes,  12. 

Prayers,  at  facrifices,  iJ7-i8i. 
—the  time  of,  162.— cere- 
monies of,  162. 

Prefages,  204. 

Prefents,  to  the  gods,  161- 

PriefteiTes,  135. 

Priefts,  of  religion,  134.—  to  give 
an'account  of  their  priefthcxyl, 
99.— «how  elected, '  1 02»—  an* 
thorhy  of,  1 02. 

Private    life,  of    the   Greeks, 

352. 
Privileges  of  youth,  376. 
Proceffions,  at  funerals,  36a.— 

at  maniages,  392. 
Procurers,  laws  relating  to,  124. 
Proedri,  49*— "their.,  office,.  jo* 

53- 
Propheteffes,  172. 
Prytanes,   49«~*o&ces*<ofV  49* 

Pfephiim,  ,a,  107. 

Ptous,  oracle  at,  184. 

Pugiles^i65. 

P unifhments,*  of  criminal  >  84.—* 
laws  relating  to,  i^^Mi* 
litary,  323.— Naval,  3.50. 

Purification,  i52.-^after:  Jii* 
nerals,  3724 

Pythian  games,  271. 

Quaeftors,  how  chofen,  107* 

Quivers,  292. 

jnoit,  of  the,  263, 

Races, 
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Races,  of,  266. 
Ram,  uicd  in  battle,  3 1 4- 3 ' $ • 
Receivers  of  public  money,  laws 
relating  to,  116. 

"Religion,  133. 

Reptiles,  divination  by,  200. 
Revenue,  public,  3$. 
Rewards,  of  public,  48.— mili- 
tary, 324. 
Rharium,  150. 
Right  of  inheritance,  409. 
Rings,  divination  by,  210. 

Rites,  preparatory  to  facrifices, 
152. 

Robbers,  laws  relating  to,  127. 

Rods,  divination  by,  203* 

Running,  of,  260. 

Sacrifices,  when  and  how  per- 
formed, 85-145.— matter  of 
the,  146.— time  and  manner 
of  offering,  1 56.  —  ceremo- 
nies after,  160.— divination 
by,  195.— after  mourning  for 
the  dead,  373.— before  mar- 
riage, 390. 

Sacrilege,  puniihment  of,  76* 

Salt,  ufed  in  facrifices,  150. 

Salutation,  at  entertainments, 
435- 

Saturn,  feftival  in  honour  of,  243 . 

Scabbard,  the  Grecian,  291. 

Sea  Service,  of  the,  3a6.~Forces, 

339- 

Selling,  laws  relating  to,  118. 

5 


Senate,  laws  relating  to  decree 
of,  101. — laws 'refuting  to  the, 
105:— of  five  handred,  ji- 
lts'p6wer,  54. 

Senators  of1  Fivelfanftred,  $*. 
—how  elefled  ,  5  3  .^qifattfica- 
tipnof,  63.— how  to  deliver 
their  opinions,  106. 

Sentence,  how  delivered  in-courtt 
of  juftice,  73-112. 

Sepulchres,  lawr  relating  t* 
i  26. 

Servitude,  pumfhment  of,  M$+ 

Sheep,  the  price  of,  94. 

Shields,  Grecian,  2%. 

Ships,  the  fuppofed  inventors  flt 
326.— various  kinds  of,  3*7- 
— divifions  and  ornaments  &£, 

3*9- 
Shouting,  afed  in  battle,  312- 

Sick,,  treatment  of  the,  $55+ 

Sieges,  of,  313. 

Signals,  of  the  Grecian,  309. 

Signs  of  the  heavens,  divinatiaa 

by,  200. 

Slain,  treatment  oFthe,'  itfbaittle, 

3«7- 

Slander,  laws  relating  to,  150. 

Slaves,  34.— treatment  of,  24.— 
privileges  of,  25.— tortured  to 
give  evidence,  71.— laws  re- 
lating to,  105. — not  to  plead 
their  own  caufe,  111. 

Slings,  of  Grecian,  292. 

Sneezing,  omen  of,  204. 

Societies,  laws  relating  to  cor- 
porate, 120. 

Scjcuraori, 


Sojourners,  24.— their  office  at 
pontic  proceffions,  95.— laws 
relating  to,  104. 

Soldiers,  the  pay  of,  280-281. 

Savgs,  at  the  Pythian   games 


INDEX  OF 


Templet,  io.~-»?aw  relating^ 
the  repairs  of,  98  137  - 
where  buUt,  138.— refuges 
malefaclors,  144. 

Teftamentary  Wills,  41 1. 


•72.— at  entertainments,  441  |  Theatres,  17.— law  relating  H 


Spear*,  of  Grecian,  290* 

Sphragitides,  188 

Spoils,  dedicated  to  the  gods, 
161.— naval,  35o.-rtaken  in 
battle,  320* 

Sports,  laws  relating  to,  96.— 
after  facrifices,  160.— at  en- 
tertainments,  44 1  • 
.  Stadium,  15. 

Stage,  reftriAions  of  the,  97. 

Standards,  of  the  Grecian,  309. 

Statues  of  temples,  how  placed, 
138- 1 4a 

Strangers,  not  to  join  in  chorus, 
10$.— hofpitality  to,  445. 

Streets,  of  Athens,  9* 

Sncceffion  of  property,  laws  re- 
lating to,  125. 

Swearing,  manner  of,  167.— fa- 
crifices at  the  time  of,, 168. 

Swimming,youth  to  be  inftru&ed 
in,  103. 

Sword,  Grecian,  290. 

Syndic,  107, 

Tables,  ufed  at  entertainments, 
429. 

Tablets,  on  which  the  laws  were 

engraved,  92. 
Tegyne,  oracle  at,  184* 


fpe&ators  at,  97 
Theft,  laws  relating  to,  129. 
Theomancy,  189. 
Thefeas,  2,— temple  of,  10. 
Time,  of,  274. 

Tokens  of  friendlhip,   447.— rf 
love,  378* 

Tombs,  368.—  ornamented  witi 
flowers,  373. 

Tortoife,  ufed  in  battle,  314. 

Trade  encouraged,  13. 

Traitors,   refufed  the    rites  0^ 

fepulture,  354.  —  puni/hmes* 

of,  107. 

Treafurers,  public,  36. 
Treafury,  public,    6.—  tutelar 

gods  of,  6.— -chapels  in,  6.— 

temples  in,  6. 

Treaties,  how  engraved,  506. 
Trees,  ufed  in  facrifices,  149. 
Trierarch,  the  qualification  of, 

109.— office  of,  109. 
Trophies,  32!. 
Trophortius,  oracle  of,  184. 
Trumpets,  ufed  in  battle,  3  NX 

Venus,  temples  Of,  7-ia— felti- 

valsof,  215-222. 
Verfatilis,  17. 

Victims,  of  the  facrifices  to  tk: 
dead,  374. 

Ui;ies, 


REMARKAB 
y  flee,  oracle  facred  to,  188. 
>yages,  344. 
Ce  of  animal  food,  418. 
fury  ,  laws  relating  to,  Ji8. 
ulcan,  temple  of,  10.— Icftival 
in  honour  of,  938. 

Var,  how  proclaimed,  1 3 1.-305. 

—naval  inftruments  of,  338. 
Vatcr,  divination  by,  212.— 

drank  at  meals,  420. 
Water-glafles,    divination    by, 

210. 
Weapons,  of  war,  285* 
Weights,  461. 
'Wife,  of  the  frur&tvq,  99. 

Wills,  jaws  relating  to,  125- 
411. 
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Winds*  temple  of  the  eight,  11. 
Wine,  «fed  in  facrificcs,  147.— 

drank  at  meals,  420. 
Witnefles,  in  courts  of  Juftiee* 

71^— laws  relating  to,  il*. 
Women,  employments  of,  400. 

—not  allowed  to  travel  inti* 

night,  401.— enfioms  of,  in 

childbirth,  402. 
Words,  ominous,  206. 
Worfhip,  laws  relating  to  divine^ 

94. 

Wreilling,  *6$. 

Year,  how  reckoned,  aj$* 
Youth,  law  relating  to  the  is- 

ftruaionof,  103.— privileges 

oC  376. 


R  R  R  A  T  A% 


Fag** 

2.  lad  line  but  one;  before,  tufa,  read  and* 

4.  8  lines  from  the  bottom  ;  dele.  be. 

;L  line  2 ;  before  cncompqffid*  read  and  <wajm 

2&»  line  10 ;  for  Kttf  oT»»fr*>,  read  XiyoTo>»jTor, 

36k  line  10 ;  for  confifcated,  read  confifcatc. 

73.  line  20;  for  *Wj  be  equal*  TZ2&  fates  <wtrt  eyped  \  fijr  £^ 
read  <uw{. 

9$.  line  10.;  forenatfea',  read  «#*£ 
140.  ifne  8;  after  jS^rroKVa comma. 
B7£.  line  15  ;  fct  Mi*oj*$«Xoa,  read  Mi<rap$«**^ 
3^10,  line  6;  for  fc©©*;<>Tij<,  rea^  Xw*ot»>?. 
222.  line  3,  from  the  bottom  ;  for  B*xxua>  read  B«a%n*. 
239.  li»e  lait ;  for  is,  read  was. 
244.  line  22 ;  for  A»9C<*ia>  read  AiBoCoXw^ 
258.  lire  23  ;  read  vt/fopovf. 
272.  title;  read  Antiquities* 
278.  lira  5;  for  pivof,  read  pure?. 
338.  line  11 ;  for  »<»*,  read  mw, 
422*  line  18;  for  rxvpos,  read  <rxt/0o{.  < 

427.  title ;  for  Cuujioms,  read  Cuftvns. 

Other  literal  Erronrs  may  perhaps  be  found,  which  it  is  hoped 

the  reader  will  candidly  correft. 


Tublijbed  ly  the /am  Author. 

J^Annotations  on  the  Book  of  Genefis,  with  Obfervatians 
Do&rinal  and  Pra&ical.  8vo.  5  /. 

II.— Sermons,  in  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  10// 

JIL— Alumni  Etonenfes;  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Provofts  and 
Fellows  of  Eton  College  and  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
from  the  Foundation  in  1443*  to  the  Year  1797;  with  an 
Account  of  their  Lives  and  Preferments,  collected  from  ori- 
ginal MSS.  and  authentic  Biographical  Works.  4*0  £.  I.  1  x« 

JV.— The  Sacred  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  JefusChrift;  illuftra- 
tive  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelifis ;  to  which  is 
added,  an  Index  of  parallel'  Paflages.  For  the  Ufe  *f 
Schools.  3/. 


lake  Han&rd,  Printer* 
Great  Toraftil*  LiacolnVIwi  Field** 


Orobe/&tc1e<orV  i&f* 

Orope,  oracle  of,  184. 
Orpheus*  oracle  of,  188. 
Overfeers  of  the  navy,  109* 


Painting,  art  of,  450. 
Palladium,  when  inftituted,  62. ' 
Pan,  temple  of,  11.— oracle  of, 

188.— feftival  in  honour  of,  1 

251. 
Pantheon,  temple  of,  11. 
Parafites,  98. 
Parafiti,  136. 

Parents,  laws  relating  to,  103. 
Parfley,  prizes  of,  273-274.— 

at  funerals,  372. 
Parthenion,  5* 
Pafiphae,  oracle  of,  18  8. 
Patrae,  oracle  at,  187. 
Peace,  of,  305. 
People,  laws   relating  to  the, 

101. 
Perjury,  puniihment  of,  84. 
Pharae,  oracle  at,  186. 
Philosophers* -Jaws  relating,. to, 

110. 
Philosophy,  ydttk  ta  be.  taught, 
'     103. 
Phyficians,  ^  laws  •  relating.  ■  to, 

110. 
Pipe,  the,  45^. 
Plaintiff,  in  courts  of  law,  66. 
Plays,  laws  relating  to,  96. 
Poems,    recited    at    entertain- 
ments, 443. 

Poetry,  prize  of,  271. 
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I  Pojygamy, $4** 
Porticoes,  12. 
Prayers,  at  facrihees,  ifrl6i» 

—the   time   of,   162.— cere- 

monies  of,  162. 
Pre  fag  es,  204. 
Prefents,  to  the  gods,  161. 
Priefteffes,   13^. 
Priefts,  of  religion,  134.-10  give 

an'account  of  their  priefthoqd* 

99.— .how  elected, '  102.*—  au* 

thority  of,  1 02. 

Private  life,  of  the  Greeks, 
352. 

Privileges  of  youth,  376. 
Proceflions,  at  funerals,  360.— 

at  marriages,  392. 
Procurers,  laws  relating  to,  124. 
Proedri,  49.— •their. office,.  jo* 

53- 
PropheteiTes,  172. 
Prytanes, .  49*-*offices .  >of,  49* 

Pfephifm,  ,ar  107. 

Ptous,  oracleat,  184. 

Pugiles/265. 

Panifhments,  of  criminal >  84.— 
laws  relating  to,  ii4.««*»Mi<t 
Htary,  323.?— Naval,  350. 

P unification*  1 5  2*  -*•  after  Ju- 
nerals,  3724 

Pythian  games,  271. 


Quseftors,  how#chofen,  107* 
Quivers,  292. 
^noit,  of  the,  263, 

Races, 
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Races,  of,  266. 

Ram,  uied  in  battle,  3 14-31$ . 
Receivers  of  public  money,  laws 
relating  to,  11 6. 

Religion,  133. 
Reptiles,  divination  by,  200. 
Re  venae,  public,  35. 
Rewards,  of  public,  fc8.— »mili- 
1  tary,  324. 

Rhariutn,  150. 
Right  of  inheritance,  409. 
Rings,  divination  by,  210. 
Rites,  preparatory  to  facri£ces, 
152. 

Robbers,  laws  relating  to,  127. 
Rods,  divination  by,  205. 
Running*  of,  260, 

Sacrifices,  when  and  how  per- 
formed, 85-145.— .matter  of 
the,  146.— time  and  manner 
of  offering,  156.  —  ceremo- 
nies after,  160,— divination 
by,  195.— after  mourning  for 
the  dead,  373.— before  mar- 
riage, 390. 

Sacrilege,  punifhment  of,  76. 

Salt,  ufed  in  facrifices,  150. 

Salutation,  at  entertainments, 
435- 

Saturn,  feftival  in  honour  of,  243 . 

Scabbard,  the  Grecian,  291. 

Sea  Service,  of  the,  326.— Forces, 

339- 
Selling,  laws  relating  to,  1 1 8. 
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Senate,  laws  relating  to'decree 
of,  101.— laws  relating  to  the, 
105:— of  nVehnhdred,  52.— 
•Itsp6wer,  54. 

Senators  of  Five  Hnridred,  $*• 
—how  elected  ,  5  3 .— xjifatmca- 
tionof,  63.  —  how  -to  deliver 
their  opinions,  io6. 

Sentence,  how  delivered  racouitt 
of  juftice,  73-112. 

Sepulchres,  lawr  relating  tow 
126. 

Servitude,  punifhment  of,  4{« 

Sheep,  the  price  of,  94. 

Shields,  Grecian,  2%. 

Ships,  the  fuppofed  inventors  «t 
326.— various  kinds  of,  327- 
— divifions  and  ornaments  o^ 

3*9- 
Shouting,  nfed  in  battle,  31  u 

Sick,  treatment  of  the,  35$* 

Sieges,  of,  313, 

Signals,  of  the  Grecian, '309. 

Signs  of  the  heavens,  divination 

by,  200. 

Slain,  treatment  of  the,  irfbattle, 

317- 
Slander,  laws  relating  to,  150* 
Slaves,  24.— .treatment  of,  24.— 
privileges  of,  25.— tortured  to 
give  evidence,  71.— laws  re- 
lating to,  105.— -not  to  plead 
their  own  canfe,  1 1 1 . 
Slings,  of  Grecian,  292, 
Sneezing,  omen  of,  204. 
Societies,  laws  relating  to  cor- 
porate, 120. 

Sojourner), 


INDEX  0.F 


iters,  24,— their  office  at 
pnblic  prbceffions,  9;.— laws 
relating  to,  104. 

Soldiers,  the  pay  of,  280-281. 

Saogs,  at  the  Pythian  games 


272.— at  entertainments,  441  [Theatres,  17,— law  relating  to 


Spears,  of  Grecian,  290. 

Spitragitides,  188. 

Spoils,  dedicated  to  the  gods, 
161.— naval,  35o.-rtaken  in 
battle,  320* 

Sports,  laws  relating  to,  96.— 
after  facrifices,  160.— at  en 
tertainments,  44 1 . 
.  Stadiiutt,  15. 

Stage,  reftriAions  of  the,  97. 

Standards,  of  the  Grecian,  309. 

Statues  of  temples,  how  placed, 
138- 1 4a 

Strangers,  not  to  join  in  chorus, 
108.— hofpitality  to,  445. 

Streets,  of  Athens,  9. 

Succeffion  of  property,  laws  re- 
lating to,  125. 

Swearing,  manner  of,  167.— fa- 
crifices at  the  time  of,,  16 8. 

Swimming,yoath  to  be  inftrn&ed 
in,  103. 

Sword,  Grecian,  290. 

Syndic,  107, 

Tables,  ufed  at  entertainments, 

42* 
Tablets,  on  which  the  laws  were 

engraved,  92. 

Tegyra?,  oracle  at,  1 84* 


Temples,  10.— »!aw  relating  to 
the  repairs  of,  98-137.-* 
where  built,  138.— refuge  to 
malefa&ors,  144. 

Tcflamcntary  Wills,  411. 


fpe&ators  at,  97. 
Theft,  laws  relating  to,  129. 
Theomancy,  189. 
Thefeas,  2, — temple  of,  10. 
Time,  of,  274. 
Tokens  of  friendship,  447.— of 

love,  378. 

Tombs,  368.—  ornamented  witk 
flowers,  373. 

Tortoife,  ufed  in  battle,  314. 

Trade  encouraged,  13. 

Traitors,   refilled  the    rites  of 

fepulture,  354.— punifluae&t 

of,  107. 
Treafurers,  public,  36. 
Treafury,  public,    6.  — tutelar 

gods  of,  6.— -chapels  in,  6.— 

temples  in,  6, 

Treaties,  how  engraved,  306. 
Trees,  ufed  in  facrifices,  149. 
Trierarch,  the  qualification  of, 

109.— office  of,  109. 
Trophies,  32 1. 
Trophotlius,  oracle  of,  1 84. 
Trumpets,  ufed  in  battle,  31a 

Venus,  temples  &f,  7-  iov*-fefti- 

valsof,  215-222. 
Vcrfatilis,  17. 

Victims,  of  the  facrifices  to  ths 
dead,  374. 

UljLes, 


REMARKABLE  THINGS, 


Uyflis,  oracle  facred  to,  188. 
Voyages,  344. 
Ufe  of  animal  food,  418. 
Ufury,  laws  relating  to,  118. 
Vulcan,  temple  of,  io.«— feftival 
in  honour  of,  238. 

War,  how  proclaimed,  131. -3 05. 

—naval  inftruments  of,  33*. 
Water,  divination  by,  212.— 

drank  at  meals,  420. 

Watcr-glaffes,    divination    by, 
210. 

Weapons,  of  war,  285. 
Weights,  461. 
Wife,  of  the  gwrtiivs,  99. 
Willi,  laws  relating  to,   125 
4*1. 


Winds*  temple  of  the  eight,  11. 
Wine,  afed  in  facrifices,  147,— 

drank  at  meals,  420. 
Witnefles,  in  courts  of  Juilittfc 

71.— laws  relating  to,  113* 
Women,  employments  of,  400. 

—not  allowed  to  travel  intte 

night,  401.— cuftoms  of,  in 

childbirth,  402. 

Words,  ominous,  206. 

Worfhip,  laws  relating  to  diving 
94. 

Wreftling,  z6$. 

Year,  how  reckoned,  aj$. 
Youth,  law  relating  to  the  ia~ 

Aruaionof,   103.— privilege 

oC  376. 


R  R  R  A  T  A% 


FageJ 

2.  lad  line  but  one;  before;.  wAtf,  read  «»& 

4.  8  lines  from  the  bottom  ;  deje,  hi. 

j*.  line.  2 ;  before  incompaJ[ed%  read  <mw/  <nw« 

2&»  line  10 ;  for  K^ot^t**,  read  XsyoTcMjTor, 

36k  line  10;  for  confi/cated,  read  confifcate. 

73.  line  20;  for  Votes  be  equal,  read  fTues  *weri  egual \  for  1% 
read  «iwj. 

96.  line  10. ;  for  enatfed,  read  a&ed^ 
140.  line  8;  after  JS^tokV  a  comma. 
175.  line  15;  fcr  MieropftetoN,  read  Mto+pQ ofct^ 
^10*  linn  65  for  £o«F«ri^  rea^  Xwhtotu?. 
222.  line  3,  from  the  bottom ;  for  B**mu*9  read  Bos^n*. 
239.  limelait;  fori/,  readied/. 
244.  line  22 ;  for  A»9€oAi*»  read  AiJoCoAw^ 
258.  lire  23  ;  read  irvpotpovf. 
272.  title ;  read  Antiquities* 
278.  line  5;  for  ft* w«,  read  p*»»?» 
338.  line  11 ;  for  *«**,  read  wr. 
422.  line  18 ;  for  r«v^oc»  read  0*t>pof .  < 

427.  title;  for  Cuujtoms ,  re*d  Cuftims. 

Other  literal  Errours  may  perhaps  be  found,  which  it  is  hoped 

the  reader  will  candidly  correg. 


Tublijhcd  by  the  Jam  Author. 

LwAnnotations  on  the  Book  of  Genefis,  with  Obfervatiooa 
Doctrinal  and  Practical.  8vo.  5  /. 

II.— Sermons,  in  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  10  /. 

JIL — Alumni  Etonenfes ;  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Provofts  and 
Fellows  of  Eton  College  and  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
from  the  Foundation  in  1443.  to  the  Year  1797;  with  an 
Account  of  their  Lives  and  Preferments,  collected  from  ori- 
ginal MSS.  and  authentic  Biographical  Works.  4to  £.  1.  it. 

JV.— The  Sacred  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift ;  illuftra- 
tive  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelifts ;  to  which  is 
added,  an  Index  of  parallel'  Paflages.  For  the  Ufe  tf 
Schools.  3/. 
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